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_^^^^_  —  * 

X  HE  year  of  the  pnetorship  of  the  younger  Arattis  was 
just  now  ended  with  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades;  for  in  this 
manner  the  Achasans  computed  the  course  of  time.    This 
magistrate,  therefore,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Eperatus.    Dorimachus  was  praetor  of  the  ^tolians. 
About  the  same  time  Annibal,  as  the  summer  ndw  ap« 
proached,  having  declared  without  reserve  his  intention  to 
make  war  against  the  Romans,  led  his  forces  from  New 
Carthage,  passed  the  Iberus,  and  continued  his  march 
towards  Italy;  while  the  Romans  sent  on  their  part  Tibe- 
rius Sempronius  with  an  army  into  Afric,  and  Publius 
Cornelius  into  Spain.    At  the  same  time  also  Ptolemy 
and  Antiochus,  who  both  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  having  lost  all  hope  of  bdng  able  to  settle  their 
pretensions  by  embassies  or  treaties,  prepared  to  end*  the 
dispute  by  arms. 
^     Philip,  beginning  now  to  be  in  want  both  .of  provisions 
^and  of  money  to  support  his  troops,  desired  the  Achaean 
>^  magistrates  to  give  orders  for  assembling  the  council  of 
^  th6  stdtes.     But  when  thesie  were  met  together  at  iEgium,. 
^^^eordhig  to  the  laws  of  the  republic,  the  king,  perceiving 
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that  Aratus,  stung  with  the  disgrace  which  he  had  received 
in  the  late  election  through  the  bad  practices  of  Apelles, 
was  inclined  rather  to  oppose  than  advance  his  service, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand,  Eperatus  was  by  nature  desti- 
tute of  all  those  talents  that  are  requisite  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  and  was  also  held  in  great  contempt  by  all,  was 
then  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of  those  measures  which 
Apelles  and  Leontius  had  engaged  him  to  pursue,  and 
resolved  to  recover  again  the  confidence  and  favour  of 
Aratus.     He  prevailed,  therefore,  with  the  magistrates  to 
remove  the  assembly  of  the  states  to  Sicyon ;  and  having 
there  addressed  himself  in  private  both  to  the  elder  and 
the  younger  Aratus,  and  charged  Apelles  with  the  blame 
of  all  that  had  been  transacted,  he  pressed  them  to  resume 
their  former  sentiments.    To  this  request  they  both  readily 
consented;  and  the  king,  through  their  pains  and  influ- 
ence, obtained  afterwards  from  the  assembly  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  all  that  he  desired.     For  by  the  decree 
that  now  was  made,  the  states  engaged  to  pay  to  him  fifty 
talents,  on  the  day  when  he  should  first  begin  his  mairch ; 
to  furnish  three  months'  stipend  for  the  troops,  with  ten 
thousand  measures  of  corn ;    and  to  pay  also  seventeen 
talents  monthly,  during  his  stay  in  Peloponnesus.    After 
these  resolutions,  the  assembly  separated,  and  the  Achssans 
returned.again  to  their  several  cities. 

The  king,  when  he  had  drawn  all  the  troops  together 
from  their  winter  quarters,  and  had  held  a  consultation 
with  his  friends,  resolved  now  to  carry  on  the  war  by  sea. 
For  as  by  this  method  he  might  himself  be  able  to  fall 
suddenly  upon  his  enemies  from  every  side;  so  these)  on 
the  other  hand,  must  wholly  lose  the  power  of  sending 
any  assistance  to  each  other;  separated,  as  they  were,  in 
remote  and  distant  provinces,  and  alarmed  by  apprehen- 
sions fbr  their  own  particular  safety,  against  an  enemy  to 
whose  motions  they  would  then  be  strangers,^  and  whose 
descent  upon  their  country  might  be  made  with  no  less 
(Selerity  than  secrecy;  for  the  people  against  whom  he 
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was  now  engaged  were  the  ^tolians,  the  Lacedfieno- 
nians,  and  the  Eleans.  Being  fixed,  therefore,  in  thif 
design,  he  drew  together  to  Lechaeu  m  all  the  vessels  that 
belonged  to  the  Achasans,  together  with  his  own;  and 
gave  orders  that  the  soldiers  should  be  employed  conti- 
nually in  the  exercise  of  the  oar.  The  Macedonians 
submitted  to  the  task  with  the  greatest  promptness  and 
alacrity.  For  these  troops,  whose  courage  in  the  field 
stands  firm. against  every  danger,  are  not  less  useful  and 
intrepid  upon  the  sea,  whenever  occasion  demands  their 
service.  Active  also,  and  inured  to  the  perpetual  toil  of 
digging  trenches,  and  of  fortifying  camps,  they  reject  no 
kind  of  military  labour;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  as 
Hesiod  writes  of  the  ^acida^,  <*more  pleased,  with  battles 
than  with  feasts.'* 

But  while  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were  thus  busy 
in  completing  all  the  naval  preparations,  ApeUes,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  king  was  no  longer  governed  by  him  as 
before,  and  being  unable  to  support  the  loss  of  his  autho- 
rity, formed  secretly  an  engagement  with  Leontius  and 
Megaleas,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  these  two,  still 
remaining  near  the  king,  should  be  ready,  as  occasion 
served,  to  frustrate  all  his  counsels,  and  obstruct  his  mea- 
sures; and  that  himself,  in  the  mean  while,  would  go  to 
Chalcis,  and  take  care  to  stop  all  supplies  that  were  ex- 
pected to  come  that  way.  When  this  wicked  project  was 
thus  concerted,  Apelles,  having  by  some  false  pretences 
obtained  permission  to  depart,  went  accordingly  to  Chal- 
cis; and  there,  with  the  help. of  that  authority  which  had 
grown  from  his  former  credit  with  the  king,  he  so  well 
performed  his  part  in  this  base  and  treacherous  engage- 
ment,  that  Philip  was  at  last  reduced  to  an  entire  want  of 
necessaries,  and  forced  even  to  set  his  plate  in  pawn,  in 
order  to  procure  a  subsistence  from  it. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  was  ready,  and  the  troops  all  per- 
fect in  their  exercise,  the  king,  having  first  distributed 
some  com  and  money  among  his  army,  sailed  out  to  sea, 
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and'  arrived  io  two  days  at  Patrse.  The  forces  that  were 
ipirith  him  were  six  thousand  Macedonians,  and  twelve 
hundred  mercenaries.  About  the-same  time,  Dorimachiia, 
the  iEtolian  prsetor,  sent  away  five  hundred  Neocretans^ 
under  the  command  of  Agelaus  and  Scopas,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Eleans.  The  Eleans  also,  being  apprehensive 
that  Philip  would  attempt  to  besiege  Cyllene,  drew  to- 
gether some  troops  of  mercenaries,  trained  the  forces  of 
the  country,  and  fortified  th^  place  with  caret  Philip  ,^ 
therefore,  having  been  informed  of  all  these  preparations^ 
resolved  to  leave  in  Dyme  the  Achsean  mercenaries  .with 
the' Cretans;  some  Gallic  horse,  and  two  thousand  men, 
selected  from  the  infantry  of  the  Achseans;  as  well  to 
support  himself,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it,  as  tQ 
cover  and  secure  the  country  against  the  attempts  of  tbe^ 
Eleans.  And  having  sent  his  orders  to  the  Messeniaiis, 
the  Epirots,  Acarnanians,  and  to  Scerdilaidas,'  that  they 
should  complete  the  equipment  of  their  vessels,  and  joia 
him  at  Cephallenia,  he  then  sailed  away  from  Patra  to 
that  island  at  the  time  appointed,  and  cast  anchor  near  a 
little  town  called  Proni.  But  because  the  country  round 
it  was  close  and  difficult,  and  the  place  not  easy  to  be 
invested,  he  continued  his  course  forwards  to  Palsea,  and 
perceiving  that  this  part  of  the  island  was  full  of  corn,  and 
promised  a  plentiful  subsistence  to  his  army,  be  di8em-> 
barked  all  his  forces,  and  there  encamped.  And  having 
drawn  his  ships  to  land,  and  thrown  up  an  intrenchment 
round  them,  he  sent  away  the  troops  to  gather  in  the 
corn ;  while  himself  surveyed  the  city  from  every  side,  in 
order  to  discover  in  what  manner  be  might  best  advance 
his  works,  and  plant  his  machines  against  it ;  designing, 
when  the  allies  had  joined  him,  to  use  his  utmost  efforts 
to  become  master  of  the  place.  For  by  this  conquest,  as 
the  ^tolians  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  deprived  of  a 
place  that  was,  of  great  importance  to  them;  since  their 
custom  was,  to  make  descents  from  hence  in  Cephallenian 
fessels  upon  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  Acarnania,  and 
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Epims;  so  on  the  other  hand>  the  king  and  his  allieSf 
vrhen  they  had  gained  thfs  post,  might  fall  with  great 
advantage  upon  the  country  of  their  enemies.  For  Ce* 
pballenia  lies  opposite  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  extending 
towards  the  sea  of  Sicily.  It  joins  closely  upon  the  north 
and  western  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  being  nearest  to  Elea* 
and  looks  also  towards  the  south  and  western  sides  of 
Epims,  Acarnania,  and  ^tolia.  Hie  king,  therefore^ 
perceiving  that  the  island  was  situated  with  so  great 
advantage,  as  well  for  assembling  the  allies,  and  covering 
all  their  lands  from  insult,  as  for  invading  also  the  pro- 
vincesof  the  enemy,  was  impatient  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  it.  And  because  Palsea  was  almost  every  way  secured 
by  precipices,  or  the  sea,  and  was  only  to  be  approached 
by  a  small  and  narrow  plain,  that  looked  towards  Za- 
cynthus,  be  resolved  to  advance  his  i^orks  upon  that  side 
only,  and  to  fix  there  the  whole  business  of  the  siege. 

While  Philip  was  thus  employed  in  forming  the  mea- 
sures that  were  necessary  for  the  attack,  he  was  joined  by 
fifteen  vessels  sent  by  Scerdilaidas;  who  was  prevented 
from  sending  any  greater  number  by  some  commotions 
that  had  haj^ened  in  lUyria  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
country*  The  Epirots  also  joined  him,  together  with  the 
Acarnanians  and  Messenians.  For  as  Phigalea  now  was 
taken  from  the  iEtoIians,  the  Messenians  had  no  longer 
any  pretence  for  refusing  ttieir  assistance  in  the  war. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  siege,  and  the 
balistse  and  the  catapults  disposed  in  every  place  from 
whence  they  might  with  best  success  repel  the  efibrts  of 
the  enemy,  the  king,  having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  to 
be  strenuous  in  their'duty,  ordered  them  to  approach  the 
walls,  and  to  open  a  mine  under  cover  of  the  machines. 
The  Macedonians  pursued  their  task  wit,h  so  great  dili- 
getice  and  ardour  that  the  walls  were  in  a  short  time  un- 
dermined to  the  length  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  Philip 
then  approached  the  city,  and  pressed  the  inhabitants  to 
accept  conditions  from  him.     And  when  his  offers  were 
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rejected,  he  set  fire  to  the  timber  that  supported  that  part 
of  the  wall  which  was  undermined.  The  wall  immediately 
fell  down ;  and  the  peltastse,  who  were  commanded  by 
Leontius,  1>eing  divided  into  cohorts,  were  ordered  to  force 
their  way  through  the  breach,  and  to  storm  the  city. 
.  But  this  general,  remembering  the  engagement  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  Apelles,  though  three  young  soldiers 
had  already  passed  this  breach,  stopped  them  from  ad- 
vancing, and  would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  taken.  And 
as  he  had  before  corrupted  also  the  chief  among  the  oOBcers, 
and  himself  at  this  time  likewise,  instead  of  leading  on  the 
troops  with  vigour  to  the  charge,  appeared  struck  with 
consternation,  and  spread  his  fears  into  the  rest,  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  at  last  repxilsed,  though  they  might  without 
milch  difficulty  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
The  king,  when  he  perceived  the  cowardice  of  the  generally 
and  that  many  of  the  soldiers  also  were  disabled  by  their 
wounds,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  deliberate 
with  his  friends  concerning  the  measures  that  were  Qext  to 
be  pursued. 

About  this  time  Lycurgus  entered  the  province  of 
Messenia  with  an  army;  while  Dorimachus,  with  one  half 
of  the  ^tolian  forces,  made  an  incursion  also  into  Thes- 
saly ;  being  pejsuaded  that  by  this  diversion  they  should 
draw  away  the  Macedonians  from  Palpsa.  .  The  Acarna- 
nians  and  Messenians,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  towards  them,  sent  some  deputies  to  the  king,  and 
entreated  them  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Acamanians 
pressed  him  to  remove  the  war  at  once  into  iEtoIia,  and 
thus,  by  wasting  all  the  country,  which  was  now  left  with- 
out defence,  to  constrain  Dorimachus  to  return  again, 
before  he  had  entered  Macedon.  The  Messenians,  on  the 
other  hand,  importuned  him  with  no  less  earnestness  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  their  country ;  representing  to 
him,  that  as  the  Etesian  winds  had  now  begun  to  blow,  he 
might  pass  in  one  day's  sailing  from  Cephallenia  to  Mes- 
senia, and  fall  upon  Lyc.urgus  before  he  could  receive  any 
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notice  of  his  approach.  This  was  the  advice  whidi  waa 
urged  by  Gorgas»  tbjB  chief  of  the  Measenian  deputies. 
Leontiiis  also,  pursuiDg  still  his  first  desigOi  supported  it 
with  all.  his  strength ;  beiog  well  assured  that  no  measures 
could  piore  effectually  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  war. 
For  it  was  easy  indeed  to  transport  the  army  to  Messenia, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  return  again  till  the  season  of 
these  winds  was  passed.  The  Macedonians,  therefore, 
confined  within  the  limits  of  that  prorince,  must  have  been 
forced  to  waste  the  whole  summer  in  inaction ;  while  the 
iStolians,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  plundered  Thes- 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  destroyed  all  the  country  at  their 
leisure.  So  pernicious  were  the  counsels  which  these  men 
recommended  to  the  king. 

But  Aratus,  who  was  present,  opposed  this  sentiment ; 
and  advised  the  king  to  advance  without  delay  into^tolia; 
since,  while  Dorimachus  was  absent  with  the  forces,  it 
would  be  easy  to  run  through  all  the  province,  and  to 
plunder,  it  without  -  resistance.  Philip,  who  before  was 
much  dissatisfied  with  Leontius,  on  account  of  his  ill  con- 
duct  in  the  siege^  and  who  b^^an  also  to  suspect  some 
treachery,  from  the  advice  which  this  minister  had  so 
warmly  urged  with  respect  to  the  course  thfit  was  now 
most  proper  to  be  tak^,  resolved  to  yield  to  the  opinion 
of  Aratus.  He  sent  orders,  therefore,  to  Eperatus,  that 
he  should  draw  together  the  Achaean  forces,  and  march  to 
the  assistance  of  the  MesiMuians ;  while  himself  steered 
away  from  Cephallenia  with  the  fleet ;  and  after  two  days* 
sailing  arrived  at  Leucas  in  the  night.  From  thenoei 
having  before  made  all  things  ready  for  his  design,  he 
passed  his  vessels  over  the  neck  of  land  called  Dioryctus 
into  the  Ambracian  gul^  which,  as  we  have  already  men« 
tioned,  flows  from  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  enters  far  into  the 
inlmd  parts  of  Acarnania.  He  then  steered  his  course  up 
the  gulf;  and  arriving  at  Limnaea  before  break  of  day, 
gave  orders  that  the  sddiers  should  take  their  usual  repast, 
and  leave  behind  them  likewise  all  their  heavy  ba^gagct 
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that  tbey  inigbt  not  be  incumbered  in  their  mardti*  He 
called  together  also  all  the  gnides;  and  informed  hiiBielf 
with  great  exactness,  of  the  nature  of  the  coiintry^  and  of 
the  strength  and  sftuation  of  the  n^ghbouring  cities. 
.  In  this  place  he  was  joined  by  Ari^topfaantus  the  prsetor 
of  the  Acarnanians^  with  all  the  forces  of  the  country. 
For  the  people  of  this  province  had  long  wished  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  for  soni#  occasion  to  revenge  the  In- 
sults which  they  had  in  former  times  received  from  the 
^tolians.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  king  arrived,  th^y 
all  took  arms ;  not  those  alone  that  w^re  obliged  to  it  by 
the  laws,  but  many  also  of  the  older  men,  whpse  age  had 
exempted  them  from  service.  The  Epirots,  who  had  also 
been  exposed  to  the  same  injurious  treatment  from  the 
\£tolians,  were  on  their  part  animated  likewise  with  the 
same  resentment.  But  because  the  arrival  of  the  king  was 
sudden,  and  their  country  also  of  great  extent,  they 
wanted  the  leisure  that  was-  necessary  for  assembling 
together  the  forces  of  the  province.  With  regard  to  the 
iBtolians,  Dorimachus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
taken  with  him  one  half  of  their  troops ;  being  persuaded 
that  the  rest  would  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  country,  in 
his  absence,  against  all  surprise. 

The  king,  having  left  his  baggage  behind  him  with  a 
proper  guards  began  his  march  from  Limnsea  in  the 
evening ;  and  when  he  had  gained  the  distance  of  about 
sixty  stadia,  he  ordered  the  troops  to. take  their  supper; 
and  having  allowed  a^ short  time  for  their  repose,  he  again 
set  forwards,  and  continuing  his  march  all  night,  arrived 
before  break  of  day  upon  the  r^ver  Achelous,  between 
Stratus  and  Conope.  His  intention  was  to  fall  suddenly 
upon  the  place  called  Thermum,  before  the  inhabitants 
could  be  able  to  receive  the  news  of  their  approach. 
Leontius  clearly  saw,  that  this  design  must  inevitably  be 
Attended  with  success,  and  that  all  theeffiirts  c^the  enemy 
would  be  vain  and  useless.  For  besides  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Macedonians  was  so  quick  and  unexpected,  the  £to-> 
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Hans  sSaOf  kaving  never  entertained  die  least  suspicion  that 
the  king  would  throw  himself  with  so  great  confidence  into 
the  very  middle  of  a  country  that  was  strong  and  diflSculty 
were  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  a  danger,  of  which  tbey 
had  conceiTed  no  apprehensions.  Reflecting,  thereforei 
npcm  these  two  circortmstances,  and  being  constant  to  the 
engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Apelles,  he 
pressed  the  king  to  encamp  upon  the  river  Achclous,  that 
the  troops,  who  had  marched  all  night,  might  enjoy  some 
rest,  and  be  recovered  again  from  their  fatigue.'  His 
intention  was,  that  the  ^tolians.  might  from  thence  gain 
time  to  make  the  preparations  that  were  necessary  for  their 
defence.  But  Aratus  on.tbe  other  hand,  well  knowing  how 
sooli,  in^ull  such  enterprises,  the  fiivourable  moment  might  be 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  perceiving  also  that  the  purpose  of 
Leontius  was  plainly  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  war, 
urged  the  king  to  proceed  without  delay,  and  not  suffer 
the  occasion  to  escape.  Philip,  who  was  already  much 
displeased  with  the  whole  conduct  of  Leontiusy  approved 
of  this  adyice;  and  having  passed  the  river,  continued  his 
route  in  haste  towards  Thermum,  burning  and  destroying 
the  country  as  he  marched.  Leaving  on  the  left  hand 
Stratus,  Thestia,  and  Agrinium;  and  on  his  right,  Co- 
nope,  Lysimachia,  Trichonium,  aud  Phcsteum ;  he  arrived 
at  a  town  called  Metapa,  which  was  situated  in  the  entrance 
of  those  passes  that  led  along  the  lake  Trichonis,  and  was 
distant  from  Thermum  about  sixty  stadia.  The  ^tolians 
fled  from  the  place  upon  his  approach,  and  the  king  posted 
in  it  a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  as  well  to  cover  his 
entrance  as  to  secure  also  his  retreat  back  again  through 
the  passes.  For  the  country  that  lay  along  the  borders  of 
the  lake  was  rough  and  mountainous,  and  covered  all  with 
woods,  so  that  the  passage  through  it  was  extremely  close 
and  difficult.  Philip  entered  the  defiles;  placing  in  his 
van  the  mercenaries,  behind  these  the  lllyrians,  and  after 
them  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  The  Cretans  closed  the 
rear.     The  Thracians  and  the  light-armed  forces  were 
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disposed  upon  tha  right,  and  marched  with  equal  pace, 
bat  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body,  Tho  left  was 
covered  by  the  lake,  to  the  length  of  thirty  stadia*  Hav- 
ing gained  the  end  of  the  defiles,  they  came  to  a  village 
that  was  called  Pamphia.  The  king,  when  he  had  posted 
a  body  of  troops  in  this  place  also,  continued  his  march 
fbfwai^ds  towi^rds  Thermum,  through  a  road  that  was  not 
only  very  steep  and  rough,  but  surrounded  on  all  sides 
likewise  by  lofty  precipices,  so  that  in  many  parts  i^  was 
not  to  be  passed  without  great  danger.  The  whole  height 
also  of  the  ascent  was  almost  thirty  stadia.  But  the  Ma- 
cedonians pursued  their  way  with  so  great  diligence  and 
yigour  that  they  soon  gained  the  summit,  and  arrived  at 
Thermum,  while  it  was  yet  full  day.  The  king  fi^ed  his 
camp  near  the  city,  and  from  thence  sent  away  the  troops 
to  ravage  all  the  villages  and  neighbouring  plains.  They 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  city  likewise;  which  were  not 
only  filled  with  corn,  and  every  kind  of  necessaries,  but 
with  great  quantities  ofrich  and  costly  furniture.  For  as 
this  was  the  place  in  which  the  iEtolians  celebrated  every 
year  their  games  and  markets,  and  held  also  their  assem* 
blies  for  electing  magistrates,  they  always  laid  up  in  it  the 
most  valuable  of  all  their  goods  for  the  use  of  these  solem- 
nities,  and  the  more  splendid  reception  of  their  guests. 
They  were  persuaded  likewise  that  their  riches  could  no 
where  be  deposited  in  a  place  of  greater  safety.  For  such 
was  the  strength  and  situation  of  this  city  that  it  was  con<- 
sidered  as  the  citadel  of  all  ^tolia.  And,  indeed,  before 
this  time  no  enemy  had  ever  ventured  to  approach  it. 
The  long  peace  also  which  the  country  had  enjoyed  had 
afforded  both  the  leisure  and  the  means  to  heap  together 
all  that  various  wealth. and  plenty  which  now  filled  the 
bouses  that  were  round  the  temple,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
parts* 

The  Macedonians,  having  gained  an  immense  booty,  in 
the  evening  reposed  themselves  in  their  tents.  On  the 
following  day  they  selected  from  the  plunder  whatever  was 
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of  greatest  value^  and  most  easy  to  be  removed;  and 
burned  th^  rest  in  heaps  before  the  camp*  They  took 
likewise  all  the  arms  that  were  fixed  round  the  ponicos  of 
the  temple,  and  reserving  the  most  splendid  of  them  as 
their  prize,  exchanged  some  others  also  for  their  own. 
The  rest,  which  were  in  number  more  than  fifteen  thou* 
sand,  were  all  consumed  in  fire.  Thus  fiir  nothing  had 
been  done  that  was  contrary  to  justice,  or  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  war.  But  what  censure  must  we  pass  on  that 
which  followed?  Urged  by  the  remembrance  of  those 
cruel  ravages  which  the  ^tolians  had  committed  at  Dium 
and  Dodona,  they  now  set  fire  to  the  porticos  of.  the 
temple,  and  destroyed  the  votive  offerings;  among  which 
there  were  some  that  were  the  work  of  most  exquisite  art, 
and  finished  at  a  great  expence.  Nor  were  they  satisfied 
with  burning  the  roofs  only  of  the  sacred  edifice,  but  even 
razed  the  temple  to  the  ground.  They  threw  down  also 
all  the  statues,  which  were  not  fewer  than  two  thousand ; 
breaking  many  of  them  in  pieces,  and  sparing  those  alone 
that  bore  the  naiftes  or  the  resemblance  of  the  gods* 
They  then  wrote  upon  the  walls  that  celebrated  verse  ^hich 
was  one  of  the  first  productions  of  the  dawning  genius  of 
Samus  the  son  of  Chrysogonus,  who  was  the  foster-brother 
of  die  king: 

a 

Remember  Dium :  thence  this  shaft  was  sped. 

The  king  himself,  and  those  that  were  about  him,  promoted 
all  this  violence  with  a  kind  of  frantic  zeal  and  fury ;  being 
persuaded,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  just  and  suitable 
retaliation  and  revenge  for  those  impieties  which  the  iEto* 
lians  had  before  committed.  But  in  my  judgment  their 
conduct  upon  this  occasion  is  v^y  greatly  to  be  blamed. 
Whether  my  sentiments  are  just  or  not,  may  be  judged 
from  those  examples  which  may  be  found  in  the  same 
royal  house  of  Macedon*  When  Antigonus,  after  he  had 
defeated  Cleomenes  in  battle,  and  forced  him  to  leave  his 
kingdom,  bcfcame  master  of  Sparta,  so  that  the  city  and 
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the  vanquished  citizens  were  wholly  in  his  power;  he  was 
so  (At  from  treating  them  with  any  kind  of  rigour  or  seve- 
rity, that,  on  the  contrary,  he  established  them  again  in 
perfect  freedom,  and  restored  to  them  their  laws  and  an- 
cient government ;  and  when  he  had  displayed  his  gen&« 
rosity  and^  clemency,  as  well  in  many  particular  instances, 
as  in  the  favours  also  which  he  conferred  in  general  upon 
their  state,  he  returned  back  to  Macedon.  From  this  con- 
duct he  was  then  called  the  benefactor,  and,  after  his  death, 
the  preserver  of  that  people;  and  gained  immortal  fame 
and  honour  not  only  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  from 
all  the  states  of  Greece.  That  Philip  also,  who  first  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  spread 
wide  the  splendour  of  this  house,  when  he  had  defeated 
the  Athenians  in  the  fight  of  Chceronea^  iibtained  much 
mote  by  his  humane  and  gentle  conduct  after  the  victory^ 
than  he  had  gained  by  his  arms.  For  by  these  he  subdued 
indeed  the  enemies  that  were  in  arms  against  him;  but  by 
bis  gentleness  and  moderation  he  vanquished  all  the  ^Athe- 
nians, and  forced  Athens  itself  to  receive  his  laws.  In- 
stead of  making  his  resentmentthe  rule  and  measure  of  his 
conquests,  he,  on  the  contrary,  pursued  his  victories  no 
longer  than  till  he  had  found  a  fair  occasion  to  display  his 
clemency  and  his  love  of  virtue.  He  restored  the  prison- 
ers, therefore,  without  any  ransom;  allowed  the  rites  of 
funeral  to  the  soldiers  that  had  fallen  in  battle;  sent  Anti- 
t>ater  to  Athens  with  their  bones;  and  gave  habits  also  to 
the  greater  part  of  those  that  were  released.  And  thus^ 
by  his  wise  and  dexterous  conduct,  he  accomplished  with 
a  small  expence  the  greatest  purposes.  For  the  haughty 
spirit  of  the  Athenians  was  so  perfectly  subdued  by  this 
generous  treatment,  that  from  enemies  they  were  changed 
at  ante  into  the  most  zealous  and  hearty  friends,  ready  to 
favour  all  his  interests,  and  to  assist  in  ail  his  designs.  What 
again  was  Alexander's  conduct  upon  a  like  occasion?  In- 
censed as  he  was  in  so  high  a  degree  against  the  people  of 
Thebes,  that  he  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold  ior 
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slaves,  and  the  city  to  he  leyeUed  with  the  ground,  yet  so 
far  was  he  from  neglecting  that  doty* which  he  owed  the 
gods,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  employed  the  greatest  care 
that  no  o£fence  should  be  committed,  even  through  acci- 
dent, against  the  temples,  or  other  consecrated  places.  At 
the  tiitfie  of  his  expedition,  likewise,  into  Asia,  to  revenge 
the  atrocious  insultr  which  the  Persians  had  committed 
against  the  states  of  Greece,  he  punished  the  people,  in* 
deed,  with  such  severity  as  their  crimes  demanded,  but 
spared  the  places  that  were  dedicated  to  the  gods;  though 
the  Persians,  on  the  contrary,  wheti  they  invaded  Greece, 
had  made  all  these  the  special  objects  of  their  rage. 

Such  then  was  the  conduct  which  Philip  should  have 
k^pt  contieualiy  in  view;  and  have  made  it  clear  to  all 
mankind  that  he  inherited  not  the  kingdom  only,  but  the 
generous  disposition  also,  and  heroic  greatness  of  his  an- 
cestors. But  though  be,  at  all  times,  employed  great  pains 
that  men  should  know  that  he  was  allied  in  blood  to  Alex« 
ander  and  to  Philip,  he  never  shewed  the  least  solicitude 
to  emulate  their  virtues.  His  reputation,  therefore,  as  he 
advanced  in  age,  was  as  diOerent  from  the  fame  which 
those  prlnccfs  had  enjoyed,  as  his  manners  and  his  life 
were  different.  This  difference  was  clearly  seen  in  the 
instance  of  his  present  conduct  Blinded  by  resent- 
ment, he  thought  it  no  crime  to  repay  the  devastations 
which  the  iEtolians  had  committed,  with  the  like  impious 
outrages,  and  thus  to  remedy  one  evil  by  another.  In 
every  place,  and  upon  every  occasion,  he  was  eager  to  re^ 
proach  Dorimachus  and  Scopas  with 'all  the  violence  and 
horrid  sacrilege  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  at  Dium 
and  Dodona ;  but  seemed  never  to  have  apprehended,  that 
while  he  was  pursuing  the  same  impious  course,  the  same 
censure  likewise  must  fall  upon  himself.  For  though,  by 
the  established  laws  of  war,  it  is  not  only  just  but  neces* 
sary  to  destroy  citadels  and  cities,  ships  and  harbours,  the 
fruits. also  of  a  country  with  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  strength  and  power  of  our  enemies,  and  to  inr 
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crease  our  own ;  yet^  on  the  other  handy  when  men  extend 
their  furj  to  those  objects  whose  destruction  neither  can 
procure  the  least  advantage  to  themselves,  nor  any  way 
disable  their  opponents  from  carrying  on  the  wiar  against 
them,  when  they  burn  especially  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
break  all  their  statues,  and  destroy  their  ornaments,  what 
must  we  say  of  such  a  conduct,  but  that  it  is  the  mere 
-effect  of  an  entire  depravity  of  manners,  the  work  of  sense* 
less  rage  and  madness?  For  the  design  of  ma^cing  war 
among  those  at  least  that  are  of  virtuous  disposition,  is  by 
no  means  to  exterminate  the  people  from  whom  they  have 
received  an  injury;  but  to  lead  them  only  to  a  change  of 
conduct,  and  to  engage  them  to  amend  their  faults ;  not  to 
involve  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  the  same  perdition, 
but  rather  to  exempt  them  both  from  ruin.  To  this  we 
may  also  add,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  tyrant  only,  who 
hates  his  subjects,  and  is  hated  by  them  on  account  of  iiis 
wicked  actions,  to  exact  by  force  and  terror  a  rductast 
and  constrained  obedience;  while  a  king,  who  is  wise  and 
moderate  in  his  conduct,  humane  and  generous  in  his  man- 
ners, obtains  the  hearts  of  all  his  people,  who  regard  him 
as  their  friend  and  benefactor,  and  submit  with  cheerful- 
ness to  his  commands. 

But  in  order  to  conceive  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
whole  extent  of  that  mistake  which  Philip  now  committed, 
let  us  consider  what  would  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the 
iBtolians  in  case  that  he  had  pursued  a  different  conduct: 
and  bad  neither  burned  the  porticos,  broken  the  statues, 
nor  destroyed  any  of  the  offerings  that  were  round  the 
temple.  For  my  own  part  I  am  persuaded  that  they  must 
have  regarded  him  as  a  most  humane  and  virtuous  prince. 
Conscious  as  they  were  of  all  those  outrages  which  they 
had  committed  at  Dium  and  Dodona,  and  knowing  also 
that  Philip  had,  at  this  time,  all  things  in  his  power,  and 
that,  in  treating  them  with  the  last  severity,  he  would  have 
done  no  more,  with  regard  to  themselves  at  least,  than 
what  was  just  and  reasonable,  they  must  surely  have  con- 
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his  moderation,  in  this  respect,  as  a  noble  effort  of 
a  great -and  generous  mind.  In  this  view,  while  they  con- 
demned their  own  proceedings,  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  bestowed  on  Philip  the  highest  admiration  and 
applause;  whose  virtue,  so  worthy  of  a  king,  had  taught 
him  not  only  to  preserve  the  duty  which  he  owed  the  gods, 
but  to  set  the  bounds  also  to  his  own  just  resentment.  And, 
indeed,  to  conquer  enemies  by  generosity  alone  and  jus- 
tice, is  far  more  advantageous  than  any  victory  that  is 
gained  by  arms.  For  the  submission  of  men  to  these  arises 
wholly  from  necessity  and  force ;  to  the  formet  it  is  free 
and  voluntary.  The  conquest  also,  in  the  one  case,  is 
often  very  dearly  purchased ;  but  in  the  other,  the  offen- 
ders are  prevailed  upon  to  return  again  to  a  better  con- 
duct, without  any  expence  or  loss.  And  what  is  still  of 
greater  moment,  the  subjects  must  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
chiefpart  of  the  success  that  is  obtained  by  arms;  whereas 
the  prince  alone  reaps  all  the  glory  of  a  victoiy  that  is 
gained  by  virtue. 

But  some,  perhaps,  may  think  that  as  Philip  was  at  this 
time  extremely  young,  he  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  charged, 
with  all  the  guilt  of  these  transactions ;  but  that  the  blame 
should  chiefly  be  imputed  to  those  that  were  the  nearest  in 
his  confidence,  especially  to  Aratus  and  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
ros. Now  with  regard  to  these,  it  is  no  hard  task  to  judge, 
even  though  we  were  not  present  at  their  deliberations, 
which  of  the  two  it  was  that  urged  the  king  to  all  this  vio- 
lence. For  besides  that  Aratus,  in  every  action,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  caution  and  deliberate  judgment,  while 
Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  was  no  less  noted  for  his  im* 
prudence  and  precipitate  rashness;  there  happened  after^ 
wards  an  instance  Dot  unlike  the  present^  from  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  discern,  beyond  all  doubt,  what  must  have 
been,  upon  such  occasions,  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of 
these  two  persons.  But  this  must  be  reserved  for  its  pro* 
per  place.     We  now  return  from  this  digression. 
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LHE  king,  taking  with  him  every  thing  that  could  be 
carried  or  removed^  began  his  march  back  again  from 
Thermums  by  the  same  way  by  which  he  had  arrived ; 
'placing  at  the  head   the  booty,  with  the  heavy-armed 
forces,  and  the  Acarnanians  with  the  mercenaries  in  the 
rear.     He  resolved  to  pass  through  the  defiles  with  the 
quickest  haste;  not  doubting  but  that  the  iEtolians  would 
take  advantage  of  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  and  fall  upon 
him  in  his  retreat.     And   this,  indeed,  soon   happened. 
The  people  had  met  together  in^  arms,  to  the  number  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Alex- 
ander of  Trichonium,    While  the  king  remained  upon  the 
eminences,  they  kept  themselves  at  a  distance,  apd  lay 
concealed  in  obscure  and  covered  places.    But  as  sdon  as 
the  rear  of  his  army  had  begun  to  move,  they  entered 
Thermum  and  from  thence  advanced,  and  fell  upon  the 
hindmost  troops.   The  mercenaries  that  composed  the  rear 
were  thrown  by  this  attack  into  no  small  confusion ;  while 
the  ^tolians,  perceiving  the  disorder,  and  being  embold- 
ened by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  pressed  the  charge 
with  greater  vigour  than  before.     But  Philip  having  fore- 
seen this  accident,  had  taken  care,  as  he  descended,  to 
post  behind  a  certain  hill  a  body  of  lUyrians,  with  some 
select  men  from  the  peltastse;  and  these  now  falling  sud- 
denly upon  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  beyond  them 
and  were  following  the  pursuit  with  eagerness,  kUled  a 
hundred  and  thirty  of  them,  and  took  almost  an  equal 
number  prisoners.     The  rest  fled  with  great  precipitation, 
and  escaped  through  difficult  and  unfrequented  iToads, 
After  this  success  the  rd^r,  setting  fire  to  Pamphia  as  they 
mai'ched,  passed  the  defiles  with  safety,  and  joined  the  rest 
of  the  army,  who  were  encamped  near  Metapa,  expecting 
their  arrival.    The  king  razed  this  city  to  the  ground,  and 
the.  next  day  advanced  to  a  town  called  Acree.    On  the 
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following  day  he  again  decamped,  and  wasting  all  the 
country  as  be  passed,  arrived  near^Conope^  and  rested 
there'  daring  one  whole  day.  He  then  continued  his 
march  along  the  river  Achelous  towards  Stratus.  And 
having  passed  the  river,  he  for  some  time  stopped  his 
march,  at  a  distance  that  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
darts,  and  offered  the  troops  that  were  within  the  city  the 
opportunity  of  a  battle.  For  he  had  heard,  that  three 
thousand. iEtolian  infantry,  and  four  hundred  horse,  to- 
gether with  five  hundred  Cretans,  had  thrown  themselves 
into  the  place.  But  when  they  all  remained  dose  behind 
the  walls,  he  continued  again  bis  route  towards  Limnasa* 
where  his  vessels  lay.  But  scarcely  had  the  hindmost 
troops  passed  bqrond  Stratus  when  some  of ^the  ^toliaa 
cavalry  sallied  out,  and  began  to  disturb  the  rear*  These 
at  first  were  but  few  in  number ;  but  as  they  soon  were 
followed  by  a  part  aho  of  their  infimtry,  and  the  Cretan 
forces  the  battle  then  grew  warm,  and  the  troops  that 
were  in  march  were  forced  to  face  about  to  repel  the 
enemy.  The  contest  was  for  some  time  equal.  But  when 
the.IUyrians  were  ordered  also  to  return,  and  support  the 
troops  that  were  engaged,  the  ^tolians,  both  infantry  and 
cavalry,  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  together  in  great 
disorder.  The  king  followed  closely  even  to  the  very 
gates,  and  killed  about  a  hundred  of  them*  After  this 
attempt,  the  ^tolians  remained  quiet  within  the  city; 
while  the  rear  pursued  their  march  with  safety,  and  joined 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  the  vessels. 

The  king,  being  now  encamped  at  ease,  made  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  his  late 
enterprise,  and  invited  his  officers  to  a  feast.  For  all  men 
had  considered  it  as  an  attempt  of  the  greatest  hazard, 
that  he  should  thus  throw  himself  into  a  country  of  such 
uncommon  strength  and  difficulty,  and  enter  places  into 
which  no  troops  before  had  ever  dared  to  penetrate.  Yet 
Philip  not  only  entered  them  without  any  loss,  but  accom- 
plished likewise  all  that  he  designed,  and  had  brought  his 
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utmy  bac^  again  with  safety.  His  joy  therefore  mm  ex- 
treme; and  in  this  disposition  he  prepared  to  celebrate  his 
banquet. 

But  Lemititts  and  Megaleas  beheld  this  happy  fortune 
With  no  small  affliction  and  concern.  Faithfol  still  to 
dieir  engagement  with  Apdles,  they  had  employed  every 
art  to  obstruct  the  war,  and  frustrate  all  the  counsels  of 
the  king.  But  so  far  were  they  from  being  able  to  accom- 
plish their  design,  that,  on  the,  contrary,  thi6  prince  had 
now  obtained  the  utmost  of  his  wishes.  They  came,  how- 
ever, to  the  banquet,  but  with  hearts  so  filled  with  heavi- 
ness that  the  king,  with  the  rest  that  were  present  with 
him,  began  immediately  to  suspect  that  they  were  strang- 
ers to  the  general  joy.  And  Indeed  when  in  the  progress 
of  the  feast  the  guests  all  had  drunk  to  great  excess,  and 
these  also  were  compelled  to  fill  their  glasses  with  the  rest, 
the)r  at  last  threw  aside  the  mask,  and  ishewed  their  senti- 
ments without  disguise.  For  no  soonisr  was  the  banquet 
ended,  than  their  reason  being  disordered,  and  their  senses 
lost  in  wine,  they  ran  every  way  to  seek  Aratus:  and 
having  found  him  returning  from  the  feast,  after  many 
hisults  and  reproaches  they  assaulted  him  with  stones.  A 
party  soon  was.  formed  on  either  side,  and  the  disorder 
began  to  spread  through  all  the  camp.  The  king,  being 
alarmed  by  the  noise,  sent  some  persons  to  enquire  into 
1^  caitises  c^  it,  and  to  Compose  the  tumult.  Aratus 
related  to  ^beni  the  fkct  as  it  had  happened;  and  appealed 
to  the  testimony  of  all  thai  hud  been  present,  and  then 
withdrew  to  hk  te^t.  Leontius  also  found  Home  means  to 
slide  away  unnoticed  through  the  crowd.  But  Megaleas 
and  Crinon  were  conducted  to  the  king;  who,  when  he 
had  h«Ard  the  account  o(,  what  bad  passed,  reprimanded 
them  with  great  severity.  Bat  so  fiur  were^  they  from  being 
humbled  by  it  to  any  d<c|gree  of  snbmissbn  or  acknow- 
ledgment, ibfit,  on  ib^  contrary,  they  added  an  aggrav^ 
tio^  to  their  ftnlt,  andi  toid  the  Upg  that  thcQr  never  would 
delist  firom  their  4esign»  tili  they  had  tnken  fbH  rengeftnce 
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upon  AriUus.  •  The  king,  being  greatly  inoenied  at  thii 
daiiiig  huolentef  immediately  condemned  them  Co  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty  talents,  and  commanded  them  to  be  led 
away  to  prison.  And,  on  the  following  day,  having  or* 
dered  Aratas  to  be  called,  he  exhorted  him  to  take  cob^ 
rage;  and  assured  him  that  the  authors  of  this  disorder 
should  be  punished  with  due  severity. 

When  Leontius'was  informed  of  what  had  happened  to 
M^aleas,  he  took  with  him  a  body  of  the  peltastse,  and 
went,  thus  attended,  to  the  tent  of  the  king;  being  per«» 
suaded  that  he  should  easily  intimidate  this  young  princcj 
and  force  him  to  recall  his  orders.  Being  admitted,  there* 
fore,  to  his  presence,  he  demanded,  *^  who  it  was  that  had 
been  so  bold  as  to  lay  bands  upon  Megaleas?  and  by 
whose  orders  he  was  sent  to  prison  ?"  The  king  replied 
intrepidly,  ^*  By  mine/'  Leontius  was  then  struck  with 
terror;  and  muttering  to  himself  some  threats,  retired. 

The  king  now  sailed  away  with  all  the  fleet,  passed  the 
gulf,  anid  arrived  in  a  short  time  at  Leucas.  And  when 
he  had  given  orders  to  the  proper  officers  to  make  a  distri* 
bution  of  the  booty  among  the  troops,  he  called  together 
his  friends,  to  pass  judgment  on  Megaleas.  Aratus,  who 
was  present  as  the  accuser,  ran  through  the  whole  admin* 
istration  of  Leontius  and  his  friends.  He  charged  them 
with  some  flagrant  murders  that  were  committed  by  their 
orders,  after  Antigonus  had  retired  from  Greece*  He  laid 
open  the  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered  with 
ApeUes;^with  the  manner  also  in  which  they  had  defeated 
the  king's  designs,  when  he  attempted  to  tak^  by  3torm 
the  city  of  Palsea.  In  a  word,  be  shewed  the  guilt  of 
these  transactions  with  so  mi«;b  clearn09s,  and  support^ 
all  that  he  affirmed  by  stich  convincing  evidence,  thai 
Crinon  and  Megale«a»  unable  to  refute  the  charge,  werq 
with  one  voice  condemned.  The  former  was  still  detained 
in  prison:  but  Leontius  offered  himself  as  surety,  for  the 
fine  that  was  imposed  upon  Megaleas.  Spch  was  the 
unexpected  issue  of  the  treacherous  project  into  which 
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tfafse  men  had  entered.  They  bad  persuaded,  diemselves 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  remove  Aratus  by  some 
violence;  and  wlien  the  king  was  thus  left  destitute  of 
friends^  that  they  might  afterwards  pursue  such  measures 
as  their  own  interest  should  rec^uire.  But  the  ev^nt 
proved  opposite  to  all  their  hopes. 

During  this  time,  Lycurgus  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  Messenian  territory,  without  performing  any  action  of 
importance.  But  some  time  afterwards  he  again  took  the 
field,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Tegea.  He 
attempted  also  to  reduce  the  citadel,  into  which  the  inhar 
bitants  had  all  retired.  But  after  some  fruitless  efforts  he 
was  constrained  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  return  back 
again  to  Sparta. 

The  Eleans  made  also  an  incursion  into  the  Dymae^n 
territory:  and  having  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  some 
cavalry  that  was  sent  against  them,  they  defeated  them 
with  little  difficulty,  killed  many  of  the  mercenaries,  and, 
among  the  forces  of  the  country,  took  prisoners  also  Poly- 
medes  of  ^gium,  and  Agesipolis  and  Megacles,  citizens 
of  Byrne. 

Dorimachus,  as  we  before  have  mentioned,  had  ad- 
vanced into  Thessaly  with  the  iBtolians;  being  persuaded, 
that  he  not  only  might  be  able  to  ravage  all  the  country 
without  resistance,  but  should  also  draw  away  the  king, 
by  this  diversion,  from  the  siege  of  Palaea.  But  when  he 
saw  that  Chrysogonus  and  Petraeus  had  brought  tc^ether 
an  army  to  oppose  him,  he  never  dared  to  descend  once 
into  the  plain,  but  continued  his  route  close  along  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  And  no  soon&r  was  he  informed 
that  the  Macedonians  bad  entered  the  ^toliati  territory, 
than  he  immediately  abandoned  Thessaly,  and  returned  in 
haste  back  again,  with  design  to  defend  his  country.  But 
he  was  wholly  disappointed  in  that  hope:  for  the  enemy 
had  left  the  province  brfore  he  was  able  to  arrive. 

Philip  now  sailed  away  from  Leucas,  and  having  wasted 
the  coast  of  the  Hyantheans  as  he  passed,  arrived   at 
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Corinth  with  all  the  fleets  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbonr 
of  Ledisenm.    He  there  disembarked  his  army ;  and  when 
he  had  first  sent  letters  to  the  confederate  cities  of  Pelo* 
ponnesns,  to  appoint  the  day,  in  which  their  forces  should 
be  ready  in  arms,  and  join  him  at  Tegea,  he  immediately 
began  his  march  towards  that  city  with  the  Macedonians* 
and  taking  his  route  by  the  way  of  Argosi  arrived  there  on 
the  second  day :  and  being  joined  by  such  of  the  Achasan 
forces  as  were  then  assembled  in  the  city,  he  continued  his 
march  along  the  mountains,  .with  design  to  fall  upon  the 
Lacedsemonian  territory,  before  the  people  could  receive 
any  notice  of  his  approach.     Passing,  therefore,  through 
those  parts  of  the  country  that  were  chiefly  destitute  of  all 
inhabitants,  he  appeared,  ajfter  four  days'  march,  upon  the 
hills  that  stand  opposite  to  Sparta ;   and  from  thence^ 
leaving  Menelaium  on  his  right,  he  advanced  forwards  to 
Amydie.    The  LacedBemonians,  when  they  beheld  this 
army  from  the  city^  were  struck  with  consternation  and 
surprise.    Their  minds,  indeed,  had  been  alarmed  not 
IcMig  before,  by  the  news  of  the  sack  of  Thermuro,  and  of 
all  the  devastation  which  the  Macedonians  had  committed 
in  ^tolia:  and  the  general  rumour  was,  that  Lycurgos 
would  soon  be  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  iEtolians.    But 
they  never  had  conceived  the  least  suspicion,  that  the 
danger,  in  so  short  a  time,  could  arrive,  close  to  Sparta, 
from  a  distance  so  considerable;  especially,  as  the  king 
was  at  this  time  of  an  age,  which  was  apt  rather  to  inspire 
contmnpt  than  fear.    As  the  event,  therefore,  was  so  con* 
trary  to  all  their  expectation,  it  could  not  fail  to  strike 
them  with  the  utmost  terror.    And,  indeed,  so  greatly  had 
the  courage  and  the  activity  of  this  prince  surpassed  all 
that  his  youth  could  promise,  that  his  enemies  in  every 
place  were  filled  with  solicitude  and  anxious  doubt.    For 
marchitig^  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  from  the  middle 
of  iEtolia,  and  having  passed,  in  one  night's  time»  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  he  arrived  at  Leucas;  and  when  he  had 
stayed  two  digrs,  on  the  third  sailed  early  in  the  morning ; 
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and,  wasting  the  coast  of  ^tolia  as  he  pasauli  cast  anchor 
at  LechsBUQi ;  and  froip  thence  marching  forwards  without 
delay,  he  gained  upon  ^e  seventh  day  the  neighbourhood 
of  Menelaium,  and  the  hilis  that  overlooked  the  dty  of 
Spai^ta.  So  astonishing  was  this  celerity,  that  those  who 
tbemsdves  beheld  it,  could  scarcely  give  credit  to  their 
eyes.  The  Lacedsamonians,  therefore,  were  districted 
with  suspense  and  wonder,  and  knew  not  what  measures 
were  the  best  to  be  pursued. 

The  king,  on  the  first  day,  fixed  his  camp  near  Amy- 
clsB,  which  is  distant  from  Lacedaemon  about  twenty 
stadia.  The  country  round  it  is  distinguished  above  all 
the  other  parts  of  Laeonia,  by  the  excellence  and  rich 
variety  of  the  trees  and-  fruits  with  which  it  every,  where 
abounds.  On  the  side  of  the  city  towards  the  sea  stands 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  more  sumptuous  and  magnificent  than 
any  in  the  province.  On  the  next  day,  he  decamped; 
and,  destroying  the  country  as  be  passed,  arrived  at  the 
place  that  was  called  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus.  On  the  two 
following  days,  he  wasted  atl  the  neighbouring  places,  and 
came  and  encamped  near  Camium;  and  from  thence  con* 
tinning  his  march  to  Asine,  attempted  to  take  the  city. 
But,  after  some  fruitless  efforts,  he  again  decamped,  and 
ravaged  all  the  country,  on  the  side  towards  the  sea  of 
Crete,  as  far  its  Tsenarium.  From  thence,  taking  his 
route  back  again,  and  leaving,  on  his  right  hand,  the  port 
called  Gythium,  which  is  distant  from  Lacedaemon  about 
thirty  stadia,  he  encamped  upon  th^  frontiers  of  the  Helian 
district,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  aU>  the 
parts  into  which  L^aconia  is  divided.  And  having,  from 
this  place,  sent  his  foragers  abroad,  he  destroyed  the 
fruits,  and  wasted  all  the  country  round  Acrise  and  Leu- 
ece;  and  from  tbejice  extended  his  incursions  even  to 
Bcea. 

The  Messenians,  as  soon  as  they  had  received  the  orders 
of  the  king,  that  they  should  join  him  with  their  forces^ 
shewed  no  less  diligence  and  zeal,  than  the  rest  of  the 
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riMes;  «nI  hsviag  idectod^  Mnong  all  th9  people  ef  thw 
profioce,  two  thousand  of  the  bravest  foot»  wkk  two  bniv* 
dr^  faorse,  liiey  b^an  their  march  towards  Tegea*  Botf 
beesHse  the  route  was  of  a  ?ery  considerable  length,  k 
happened,  that  Philip  had  left  the  ciij,  befere  thej  were 
able  to  arrive.  For  some  time,  thefefore,  diey  were  in 
doubt  what  resc4tttion  they  should  take*  But  whe&  they 
had  considered,  thai,  as  some  sospidoos  had  been  befino 
conceived  against  them,  their  dday  npon  thi»  oecasioa 
likewise  might  perhaps  be  imputed  to  a  designed  and 
wilful  negligence  they,  at  last,  continued  their  march 
through  the  Argian  territory  towards  Laeonia,  in  order  to 
join  the  Macedonians.  When  they  arrived  near  Glympes^ 
a  fortress  dtat  was  situated  upon  the  extreme  borders  of 
Laconfa  and  of  Argia,  they  there  encamped ;  but  withool 
any  kmd  of  skiM  or  caution.  For  they  neither  employed' 
their  pains  to  choose  the  most  commodious  ground,  nor 
threw  up  any  intrenchment  round  their  camp;  buttmsting) 
to  the  fiivourableMisposition  of  the  people  reposed  them* 
selves  in  full  security  before  the  walls.  But  Lycurgoa' 
being  infotmei  of  their  iqpproadf,  took  with  him  the 
cenaries,  and  a  patt  also  c£  the  Lacednmonian  forces, 
beginning  his  march  from  Sparta,  urrived  at  the  place 
before  break  of  day,  and  fell  with  great  fiiry  mpaa  thm 
camp.  The  Messenians,  though  they  had  shewn  before  so 
Uttie  pnideitce  in  att  th«ir  coodncl,  and  espoaiaUy  in  hav- 
ing marched  from  Tege*  when  tb^ir  nainbeirs.  were  so  few,, 
afid^  in  opposhion  also  to  the  advice  of  the  wisest  mcD- 
among  them,  weie  ca^fid,  however,  aH  this  conjimctur^  ta 
hai^  recourse  td  the  otdy^  measures  by  whieb  thq^  could 
now  obtain  their  safety.  ]Pof  as  soon  aa  the  enemy 
approached^  toward  tbem,  they  immediately  left  all  theht 
baggage^  and  fl^  into  the  fdrtress.  Hie  baggage,  theM^^ 
ibre,  with  mairfof^  the  ^rses^  M  mto  the  ban^*  ^f  the 
enemy.  Eight*  soldiers  also^  of  the  cavdry.were  killed^ 
Thomtaae^es^  wMi.sa£^ty;  and  retreated' back agaik 
fhrotigfa  Atg{a>  Id  ik&t  own  eMntry^    I^wargos^  elal^ 
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n^ith  this  success^  returned  to  Sparta,  to  complete  tbe 
preparations  for  the  war.  And  i;rhen  he  had  held  a  con- 
sultation with  his  friends,  he  resolved  that  Philip  should 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  till  he  had  first  heea 
forced  to  try  the  lG>rt une  of  a  battle. 

The  king  now  decamped  from  the  Helian  district,  and 
wasting  the  country  on  every  side,  arrived  again,  after  four 
days'  march,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aniyclae  with  all  his 
army,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  Lycurgus,  having  in 
concert  with  his  friends  and  of&eers  regulated  all  the  plan 
of  the  intended  battle,  marched  out  of  the  city  with  two 
thousand  men,  and  took  possession  of  the  posts  round 
Menelaium.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  those  that  were 
kft  in  the  city  carefully  to  observe  the  time^  and,  as  soon 
as  they  should  perceive  his  signal)  to  lead  out  their  troops 
from  many  parts  at  ance,  and  range  them  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  front  turned  towards  the  Eurotas,  and  in 
the  place  in  which  that  river  flowed  nearest  to  the  city. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  Lycurgus  at\d  the  Laceda&mo-- 
nians. 

But  lest  the  reader,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the, 
country  of  which  we  are  speddng,  should  be  lost  in  error 
and  uncertainty,  we  shall  here  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
several  places,  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  situated : 
agreeably  tothie  method  which  we  have  still  observed,  in 
the  coarse  of  this  work ;  .c(HDparing  always,  and  bringing 
close  together,  the  parts  that  are  unknown,  with  those  that 
are  already  known,  and  which  have  been  befcnre  described. 
For  since,  in  reading  the  recital  of  engagements  both  by 
land  and  sea,  die  want  of  having  gained  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiar  face  and  disposition  of  the  scene  of 
action,  often  proves  the  occasion  of  great  mistakes;  and 
because  my  design  in  all  which  I  relate,  is  not  so  much  to 
shew  what  actions  were  perfe^rmed,  as  the,manner  in  which 
they  severally  were  transacted;  I  think  it  necessary  to 
illustrate  all  great  events,  and  espedally  those  of  war^  by 
dcaerilHog  the  places  in  whidi  they  happened^  and.  distia-*^ 
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gukbipg  them  by  some  pr^iie  aud  accurate  marks;  either 
by  .harboarsy  seas,  and  islands ;  or  else  again,  by  the  tem- 
ples,, mountains,  and  countries  that  are  near;  but  chiefly 
by  .their. position  with  respect  to  the  quarter  of  the  heavens^ 
because  this  distinction  is  of  all  others  the  most  commonly 
received  and  understood.  For  this,  indeed,  is  the  only 
method,  as  we  have  observed  before,  by  which  the  reader 
ever  can  acquire  a  right  conception  of  those  countries  to 
which  he  }s  a  stranger. 

Sparta,  then,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  general  figure  and 
position,  is  a  city  in  a  circular  form,  standing  in  a  plain. 
But  th^  ground,  in  certain  parts  that  are  within  the  circuit 
of  it,  is  rough  and  unequal^  and  rises  high  above  the  rest. 
Close  before  the  city,  on  the  side  towards  the  east,  flows 
the  Eurotas;  a  river  so  large  and  deep  that  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  it  is  not  to  be  forded*  Beyond 
ibis  river,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  city,  are  those  hills 
upon  which  stand  Menelaium.  They  are  rough,  and 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  of  a  more  than  common  height: 
and  command  entirely  all  the  ground  between  the  river 
and  the  city.  For  the  river  takes  its  course  along  the  very 
border  of  the  hills:  and  the  whole  space  from  thence 
to  Sparta  does  not  exceed  a  stadium  and  a  half  in 
breadth. 

Such  was  the  defile  through  which  Philip,  as  he  re- 
turned, must  be  forced  to  pass ;  having  on  his  left  hand 
the  city,  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ranged  in  battle 
and  rea^  to  engage;  and  on  his  right,  the  river,  and 
L^Gurgus,  with  the  troops  that  were  posted  upon  the  hills. 
But  besidies  these  difficulties,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  order 
more  efiectnally  to  obstruct  his  passage,  had  stopp^  the 
course  of  the  river,  at  some  distance  above  the  ground 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  forced  the  waters  to  flow 
over  all  the  space  that  lay  between  the  city  and  the  hills ; 
so  that  neither  the  cavalry  nor.  infantry  could  march  that 
way  with  safety.  The  Macedonians,  therefore,  had  no 
means  left  for  their  retreat  but  to  lead  their  army  close 
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atoDg  the  very  loot  of  tbe  hilk.  JSat  as  they  must  theti 
have  mardied  with  ^  Tery  narrow  and  oootracted  front,  it 
would  scarcely  hare  been  possible  to  resist  the  efforta  o€ 
the  enemy.  When  PhiKp  had  considered  all  these  diffi* 
cultiesi  and  had  h^  a  consultation  also  with  his  generals^ 
he  judged  it  necessary  that  Lycurgus  should  be  first  dis* 
lodged  from  his  posts  tipon  the  hills.  Taking  with  him 
therefore  the  mercendries,  the  peltastse^  and  the  Ifiyrians^ 
he  passed  the  river,  and  adyanced  towards  the  enemy. 
When  Lycurgus  saw  what  the  king  designed,  he  exhorted 
his  troops  to  perform  their  duty,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  c6mbat.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  the  signal  also  to 
tibose  that  were  in  the  city;  who  immediately  drew  out 
their  forces,  and  ranged  them  in  order  of  battle  before  the 
walls,  with  the  cavalry  upon  their  right.  Philip,  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  Lycurgus,  first  sent  the  mercenariea- 
against  him,  to  begin  the  action.  The  Lacedaemoniana^ 
therefore^  who  were  superior  in  the  advantage  of  their 
arms,  and  from  the  situation  also  of  the  ground  upon 
which  they  stood,  for  some  time  maintained  the  fight  with* 
the  fairest  prospect  of  success. 

But  when  Philip  ordered  the  peltastsB  to  advance,  and 
support  the  troops  that  were  first  engaged,  while  himself 
with  the  lUyrians  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  their 
flank,  the  mercenaries,  encouraged    by   this  assistance, 
pressed  the  charge  with  greater  vigour  than  before ;  while 
the  Lacedaemonians,  being  struck  with  terror  at  the  apr- 
proach  of  the' heavy-armed  forces,  turned  their  backs  and 
fled.    About  a  hundred  of  them  were  killed  in  the  place ; 
and  more  than  that  number  taken  prisoners.     The  rest 
escaped  safe  into  the  city.    Lycurgus  himsdfj  with  a  smatl 
number  of  attendants,  retreated  through  some   private 
roads,  and  entered  the  city  also  in  the  night.    Philip 
having  posted  the  Illyrians  upon  the  hills,  from  whence 
he  had  dislodged  the  enemy,  returned  again  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  army,  with  the  peltastse  and  the  Kght  armed 
troops. 
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Daring  ibis  tiiae,  the  pbalMix  bad  began  tbeit  niaidi 
from  Amyclie  under  the  eondoet  of  Aratus,  and  were  bow 
arrived  near  the  city.  The  kiagf,  therefore^  paaMd  the 
tiTer  wkh  the  Ifght-armed  forces,  the  pdtaffUe,  and  a  body 
1^  cavalry,  in  order  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  Lacede&« 
monians,  till  the  heavy^^armed  troops,  who  continued  theif 
inarch  along  the  sides  of^  the  hills,  shonld  have  passed 
through  the  defile  with  safety.  The  Laced»inonians, 
advancing  from  the  city,  charged  first  the  cavalry  of  the 
king.  But,  as  the  action  soon  became  more  general,  and 
was  sustained  by  the  peltastse  with  the  greatest  bravery^ 
the  victory  was  again  wholly  turned  to  the  side  of  Philips 
who  drove  back  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  and  pursued 
them  even  to  the  gates.  He  then  passed  again  the  river, 
and  closing  the  rear  of  all  the  phalanx,  continued  hie 
march  forwards,  without  any  loss. 

He  had  jast  now  gained  the  end  of  the  defile,  when  ihe 
night  suddenly  came  on,  and  forced  hira  to  encamp>  with* 
out  advancing  any  farther.  It 'happened,  that  the  plaee 
which  the  guides  were  thus  compelled,  as  it  were  by 
accident,  to  mark  out  for  the  encampment,  was  that  very 
ground,  which  an  army  would  take  by  choice,  if  their 
intention  was  to  pass  beyond  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  to 
make  incursions  upon  the  Lacedeemonian  territory.  For 
it  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  this  defile  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Lacedae- 
mon,  not  only  from  Tegea,  but  from  all  the  inland  parts 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  stood  close  upon  the  border  of  the 
river^  at  the  distance  of  two  stadia  only  from  the'  titf. 
The  side  that  looked  towards  the  river  and  the  city  wa^ 
covered  by  steep  and  lofty  precipices^  which  were  almost 
inaccessible.  And  above  these  rocks,  was  a  level  plain^ 
which  abounded  both  with  earth  and  water,  and  was  also 
so  disposed,  that  an  army  might  at  aU  times  enter  it,  or 
retire  again  with  safety.  In  a  word,  whoever  has  onoe 
gained  possession  of  this  plain,  with  the  precipioea  likewise 
that  are  round  it,  not  only  may  remain  secure  against  all 
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attacks  from  the  side  of  Sparta,  bat  is  the  master  also  of 
every  thing  that  enters  or  returns  through  the  defile. 

Philip,  having  here  fixed  his  camp  in  full  security,  on 
the  following  day  sent  his  baggage  away  before,  and  then 
drew  out  all  his  forces  in  order  of  battle^  upon  the  plain,  in 
sight  of  the  city.  And  when  he  had  stood  for  some  time 
in  that  disposition,  he  then  turned  aside,  and  directed  his 
route  towards  Tegea.  Arriving  at  the  place,  in  which  the 
battle  had  been  fought  between  Antigonus  and  Cleomenes, 
he  there  encamped:  and,  on  the  following  day,  when  he 
had  first  viewed  all  the  neighbouring  posts,  and  ofiered 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  upon  the  mountains  Eva  and 
Olympus^  he  strengthened  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  con- 
tinuied  his  march  forwards  to  Tegea:  and,  having  there 
sold  all  his  booty,  he  passed  from  thence  through  Argos, 
and  arrived  at  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  was  met  by  some 
ambassadors  from  Rhodes  and  Chios,  who  came  to  me- 
diate a  peace.  The  king,  dissembling  his  intentions^ 
assured  the  ambassadors,  that  he  had  been  always  strongly 
inclined,  and  still  was  ready,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and 
dismissed  them,  with  orders,  that  they  should  emjdoy  all 
their  power  to  lead  the  .Xtolians  into  the  same  sentiments. 
He  then  went  down  to  Lechaeum,  designing  to  ssal  from 
thence  to  Phocis,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  in  that 
province  some  designs  of  great  importance. 


CHAP.  IIL 

A.T  this  time,  Leon  tins,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemy,  being 
persuaded  that  they  should  yet  be  able  to  intimidate  the 
king,  and  by  that  means  obliterate  all  their  former  crimes, 
dropped  whispers  of  sedition  among  the  peltastse  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard :  and  represented  to  them,  that  while 
they  alone  of  all  the  army  were,  at  all  times,  the  first  ^ 
exposed  to  danger  for  the  common  safety  of  the  rest,  tiiey 
not  only  were  defrauded  of  their  ancient  privileges,  but 
robbed  also  of  that  share  in  the  division  of  the  plundery 
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^hicb,  hy  long  custom^  they  had  a  right  to  claim.  The 
youDg  meD)  inflamed  by  these  discourses,  ran  together  in 
a .  body,  and  began  to  pillage  the  bouses  of  the  most 
fiivoured  courtiers,  and  even  attempted  to  burst  the  doors, 
and  to  break  through  the  roof  of  the  apartments  of  the 
king.  In  a  short  time,  therefore,  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  uproar  and  with  tumult  Philip,  being  informed  of 
this,  disorder,  came  running,  in  great  haste,  from  Le- 
chseum  back  to  Corinth.  And  having  assembled  the 
Macedonians,  in  the  theatre,  he  endeavoured  both  by  ad- 
monition and  by  threatenings,  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  misconduct*  But,  as  the  confusion  still  increased, 
some  were  of  opinion,  that  the  chief  leaders  of  the  tumult 
should  be  seized  and  put  to  death :  while  others  judged  it 
to  be  far  more  prudent  to  quiet  the  commotion  by  gentle 
means,  and  that  no  resentment  should  be  shewn,  on 
account  of  what  had  happened.  The  king,  concealing  hit 
own  sentiments,  appeared  to  yield  to  this  last  advice;  and, 
after  some  general  exhortations,  returned  back  again  to 
LechsBum.  For,  though  he  very  well  knew,  by  whose 
contrivance  the  sedition  had  been  raised,  yet  the  times 
forced  him  to  dissemble.  After  this  disorder,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  carry  into  execution  those  designs,  which 
had  invited  him  to  Phocis. 

^  But  Leon  tins,  perceiving  that  all  his  projects  still  were 
frustrated,  and  having  thrown  away  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  succeed  in  any  new  attempt,  was  now  forced  to  call 
Apelles  to  his  assistance.  He  sent,  therefore,  repeated 
messei^ers,  urging  him  to  return  from  Chalcis,  and  in- 
formed him  of  all  the  danger  and  perplexity  in  which  he 
had  been  involved,  from  having  opposed  the  counsels  of 
the  king.  Apelles,  during  his  abode  in  Chalcis,  had 
xaised  his  credit  to  a  very  high  degree  of  insolence;  repre- 
senting the  king,  upon  all  occasions,  as  a  young  man,  that 
wfMk. wholly  governed  by  him;  and  who  had  devolved 
upon,  him  all  the  royal  power,  with  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  the  state.    The  magistrates,  therefore,  and  the 
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odier  officers  of  Macedon  ind  Thessflly^  referi*ed'  to  him 
aloDe  the  censure  of  their  conduct.  And^  in  enery  city 
also  of  Greece,  whenever  any  decrees  were  made,  any 
honours  paid,  or  presents  offered,  there  was  scarcely  any 
mention  made  of  Phih'p.  Apellbi  obtainied  all^  and  go* 
vefned  all.  The  king  bad  been^  for  a  long  tiitie  pastj 
informed  of  these  proceedings.  But,  though  he  bore  the 
insult  with  great  uneasiness  and  pain,  and  was  urged 
closely  by  Aratus  to  apply  some  remedy,  he  so  well  con- 
cealed his  sentiments,  that  no  person  yet  was  able  to  dis- 
cover what  measures  he  had  resolved  to  take. 

Apdles,  being  ignorant  of  all  that  was  designed  against 
him,  tod  not  doubting  but  that,  as  soon  as  be  should 
appear  again  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  all  things  should 
be  administered  by  his  directions  as  before,  returned  in 
haste  from  Chalcis  to  support  his  friends.     As  he  came 
near  to  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Megaleas,  who 
commanded  the  peltastsB,  with  the  rest  of  the  most  distin- 
guished bodies  of  the  army,  employed  all  their  pains  to 
engage  the  troops  to  meet  him  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.     Apelles  therefore  entered  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
attended  by  great  numbers  both  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  went  directly  towards  the  apartments  of  the  king. 
But  as  he  was  going  to  enter,  agreeably  to  his  former 
custom,  a  lictor,  who  had  before  received  his  orders,  stop- 
ped him  from  advancing,  and  told  him  that  the  king  was 
not  then  at  leisure.     Apelles  stood  for  some  time  fixed  in 
doubt  and  wonder,  at  a  treatment  so  strange  and  unex- 
pected, and  afterwards  retired  in   great  disorder.     The. 
company  that  had  attended  in  his  train  all  fell  away  before 
^  his  face ;  so  that  at  last  he  was  followed  to  his  house  by  his 
owii  servants  only.     Thus  it  is  that  all  men,  in  the  course 
even  of  ofie  short  moment,  attain  the  highest  elevation, 
and  again  are  sunk  in  ruin.     But  this  chiefly  happens  to 
those  that  are  found  in  the  courts  of  kings.    For  as  the 
counters,  that  are  used  in  calculation,  are  made  sometimes 
equal  to  a  talent,  sometimes  to  a  farthing,  at  the  wilt  of 
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kim  vfho  casts  np  tbe  nccoiiDt;  so  these  men  likeiwise  ere 
either  rich  and  splendid,  destkttte  and  ioTolfed  in  wretch" 
edness,  as  the  nod  c^  their  prioce  decrees.  Megaleasi  per- 
oaviDg  that  he  bad  hoped  in  vain  to  be  protected  by  th^ 
power  of  Apelles  againflit  the  danger  whidbi  so  nearly 
threatened  hiiSy  resolved  to  save  himself  by  flight  The 
king  sometimes  admitted  Apelles  to  his  presence,  and 
favoured  him  with  some  slight  marks  of  honour :  but  ex- 
cluded him  from  all  his  counsek;  and  from  the  banquets 
whkb  he  celebrated  with  his  friends,  after  the  business  of 
the  day»  Within  some  days  afterwards,  be  sailed  to  Phocis 
from  Ij«echfieum,  taking  Apell^  also  with  him.  But  he 
was  forced,  to  return  again  from  Elatea,  without  being  able 
to  accomplish  his  designs.  Megaleas  seized  the  occasion 
of  his  absence,  and  fled  to  Athens ;  leaving  Lepntius  en- 
gaged for  the  twenty  talents  which  he  had  been  condemned 
to  pay.  And  when  the  magistrates  of  Athens  refused  to 
receive  him  within  their  city,  he  retired  to  Thebes. 

The  king  embarked  at  Girrha  with  his  guards,  and 
having  landed  in  the  port  of  Sicyon,  went  from  thence 
into  the  city^  and,  paying  no  regard  to  the  invitation  of 
the  magistrates,  lodged  himself  in  the  house  of  Arstus,. 
with  whom  he  passed  all  his  time,  and  sent  Apelles  back 
to  Corinth.  As  soon  also  as  he  was  informed  that  Mega- 
leas had  fled,  he  ordered  Taurion  to  march  with  the 
peltastae^  who  were  commanded  by  Leontius,  into  Tri- 
phylia;  on  pretence  that  they  were  there  to  be  employed 
kk  some  action  of  importance*  But  as  soon  as  they  had 
left  the  city,  he  ordered  Leontius  to  be  led  away  to  prison 
on  account  of  the  fine,  for  which  he  was  engaged  as  surety 
for  Megaleas.  The  peltastae,  being  ,soon  informed  by 
messengers  that  were  sent  to  them  from  Leontius  of  the 
danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  immediately  deputed 
some  of  their  body  to  tbe  king  to  desire,  that  if  Leontius 
was  charged  with  any  new  ofience,  no  judgment  might  be 
passed  upon  him  before  their  return;  that  otherwise,  they 
should  think  themselves  despised  and  greatly  injured ;  for 
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such  was  the  freedom  with  which  the  Macedonians  al- 
ways were  accustomed  to  address  their  kings.  They 
added  also,  that  if  nothing  more  was  demanded  of  him 
than  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  Megaleas,  tbey  would 
themselyes  discharge  the  debt  by  common  contribution. 
But  this  eagerness  which  the  soldiers  shewed  to  save 
Leontius  served  only  to  incense  "the  king  much  more 
against  him,  and  hastened  the  order  for  his  death. 

About  this  time  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  and  Chios 
returned  from  iEtoIia,  having  settled  a  truce  of  thirty 
days.  They  assured  the  king  that  the  ^tolians  were 
inclined  to  peace;  and  that  if  he  would  consent  to  meet 
their  deputies  at  Rhium^  on  a  day  which  they  had  named, 
he  would  find  them  heartily  disposed  to  give  a  quick 
determination  to  the  war.  Philip  consented  to  the  truce; 
and  wrote  also  to  the  allies,  that  they  should  send  to 
Patrse  some  persons  to  deliberate  with  him  concerning  the 
conditions  of  the  peace.  He  then  embarked  at  Lechaeum, 
and,  after  two  days'  sailing,  arrived  at  Fatrae.  In  this 
place  he  received  some  letters  from  Phocis,  which  had 
been  written,  by  Megaleas  to  the  i£tolians;  exhorting 
them  to  persist  in  the  war  with  confidence,  and  assuring 
them  that  Philip  would  soon  be  forced,  by  the  want  of 
necessaries,,  to  abandon  all  his  projects.  There  were 
added  also  many  severe  and  injurious  calumnies,  with 
regard  both  to  the  conduct  and  the  person  of  the  king» 
Philip,  when  he  had  seen  these  letters,  was  now  fully 
sensible  that  Apelles  was  the  chief  contriver  of  all  that  had 
been  done  to  obstruct  his  measures.  He  gave  orders, 
therefore,  that  he  should  immediately  be  seized,  and  sent 
away  under  a  guard  to  Corinth,  together  with  his  son, 
and  a  young  man  his  favourite.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  Alexander  to  go  to  'Thebes,  and  to  cite  Megaleas 
before  the  magistrates  for  the  payment  of  his  fine.  But 
when  this  was  done,  Megaleas,  not  waiting  for  the  sen- 
tence, destroyed  himself  with  his  own  hands.  Within 
some  days  afterwards  Apelles  also  died,  together  with  hia 
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son,  and  favourite.  Such  was  the  fate  whkh  at  last  beiel 
these  traitors;,  a  fate  that  was,  in  Justice,  due  to  all  their 
past  transactions,  and  especially  to  their  insolent  attempts 
against  Aratus. 

The  ^tolians  had  wished  indeed  with  earnestness  to  be 
delivered  from  a  war  that  pressed  them  closely  on  every 
side,  and  which  had  proved  in  all  points  contrary  to  that 
which  they  had  expected  from  it.  For  they  had  vainly 
hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  deal  with  Philip  as  with 
a  child  that  was  destitute  of  knowledge  and'  experience- 
But  this  prince,  both  in. forming  his  designs,  and  in  carry- 
ing them  also  into  execution^  had  shewn  himself  to  be  a 
perfect  man;  while  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
peared contemptible  as  <ihildrcn,  as  well  in  every  single 
enterprise,  as  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  war.  But 
when  they  received  the  news  of  the  sedition  that  was 
raised  among  the  troops,  and  of  the  deaths  of  Apdles  and 
Leontius,  they  began  to  be  persuaded  that  such  disorders 
might  ensue  as  would  create  no  small  embarrassment  to  the 
king«  Flattered,  therefore,  by  this  hope,  they  neglected 
to  send  their  deputies  to  Rhium  on  the  appointed  day. 
The  king  seized  with  joy  the  occasion  that  was  thus 
thrown  into  his  hands  for  continuing  the  war;  both  be- 
cause he  had  the  greatest  hopes  of  a  happy  issue  from  it^ 
and  had  also  secretly  resolved,  bef6re  he  arrived,  that  he 
would  employ  all  his.  power  to  retard  and  obstruct  the 
treaty.  Instead,  therefore,  of  advising  the  confederates 
who  had  joined  him  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  pejice, 
he,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  them  still  to  pursue  the 
war  with  vigour ;  and  then  staged  back  again  to  Corinth. 
From  thence  he  sent  the  Macedonians  awa^  ihrough 
Thessaly  to  pass  the  winter  in  their  own  countrj'^j  whik 
himself  embarked  at  Cencbrae,  and  sailing  round  tlie  coast 
of  Attica,  arrived  through  the  Euripus  at  Demetrius. 
And  there  finding  Ptolemy,  who  alone  was  left  of  those 
that  had  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  with  Leontiud, 
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he  brouglit  him  to  a  triE}  before  some  Macedonian  judges, 
by  whose  sentence  he  was  condemned  to  die. 

This  was  the  time  in  which  Annibal,  having  entered 
Italy,  was  encamped  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army  upon  the 
banks  ^  the  river  Po.  Antiochus  also,  having  subdued 
the  greatest  part  of  Coele-Syria,  had  just  now  dismissed  his 
army  to  their  winter  quarters.  About  the  same  time  Ly- 
cargus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  was  forced  to  fly  into  ^tolia 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  ephori.  For  these  magistrates, 
deluded  by  a  false  report,  that  he  designed  to  raise  some 
disorders  in  the  government,  had  drawn  together  a  nume- 
rous party,  aiid  came  to  seize  him  in  bis  house  by  night. 
But  as  he  had  received  timely  warning  of  the  dangef,  he 
found  means  to  escape  with  all  his  family. 

The  winter  was  now  far  advanced,  and  Philip  had  re- . 
tired  to  Macedon.  Eperatds  also,  the  Achaean  prsetor^ 
was  so  sunk  in  credit  and  esteem  as  well  among  the  troops 
of  the  republic  as  the  mercenaries,  that  no  respect  was  paid 
to  his  commands,  nor  any.  measures  taken  to  secure  the 
country  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  The  gene- 
ral of  the  Eleans,  Pyrrhias,  having  reflected  on  these  cir- 
cumstances, took  with  him  fourteen  hundred  iBtolians,  the 
mercenaries  of  the  Eleans,  and  the  forces  also  c)f  the  pro* 
vince,  amounting  to  one  thousand  foot  and  ivrd  hundred 
horse,  sd  that  the  whole  number  of  his  forces  was  about 
three  thousand  men ;  and  made  many  depredations  without 
remission  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dymeeans,  the  Pbataeansi 
and  Patraeans;  and  having  at  last  encamped  upon  a  hill 
called  Panachaicus,  which  stood  above  the  city  of  Patrae, 
he  ravaged  all  the  country  as  far  as  i£gium  and  Rhium. 
The  cities,  being  thus  inlMiked  and  destroyed,  and  not  able 
to  obtain  any  effectual  succours,  began  to  withhold  their 
contribatioos  to  the  war.  The  mercenaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  percdving  that  the  payment  of  their  stipends  was, 
from  time  to  time,  neglected  and  delayed,  refused  ta  march 
to  the  assistance  of  the  country.    And  thas  while  both 
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sides  gratified  alike  their  mutual  disconteot,  the  disorder 
was  still  increased,  till  the  troops  at  last  all  deserted  from 
the. service.  Such  were  the  eflfects  of  the  incapacity  and 
weakness  of  Eperatns.  But  while  all  things  were  thus 
tending  fast  to  ruin,  his  administration  came  at  last  tp  an 
end.  At  the  approach  of  snmmer  he  resigned  his  office^ 
and  the  Achieans  made  choice  of  the  elder  Aratus  fo  be 
praetor.    Such  was  the  condition  of  a£^rs  in  Europe. 


CHAP.  IV. 

From  these  transactions,  since  we  are  now  arrived  at  a 
sttitid^le  period  with  respect  to  time,  as  well  as  at  a  proper 
pause  likewise  in  the  relation  of  affiiirs,  we  shall  go  on  to 
describe  wbat  passed  in  Asia  during  the  course  of  this  same 
Olympiad;  beginning,  as  we  at  first  designed»  with  th^ 
war  iq  which  Antiochus  and. Ptolemy  ^pere  engaged  toge- 
ther for  the  sovereignty  of  Cc^le-Syria.  For  though  this 
war,  with  respect  both. to  the  commencement  and  the  pror 
gress  <^it,  was  coincident  with  that  which  we  hare  last  de- 
scribed, and  was  extended  also  beyond  the  time  in  whi^ 
we  bare  now  broken  our  narration,  yet  it  seemed  mosf 
proper  that  we  should  give  in  this  place  a  distinct  relation 
of  it,  and  separate  it  from  the  affiiirs  of  Greece.  Nor  will 
the  rteder  find  it  difficult  to  apprehend  the  exact  time  in 
which  all  things  severally  were  transacted ;  since  we  have 
already  taken  care,  in  relating  all  that  passed  in  Greece 
to  mention  always  the  bepnning  and  the  end  of  the  chief 
events  that  happened  at  the  same  time  in  Asia.  But  that 
our  work  might  be,  in  every  part,  intelligible  and  clear^ 
it  seemed,  as  we  have  said,  most  proper  that  we  should 
separate  the  affiiirs  of  these  two  countries,  during  the  course 
only  of  this  Olympiad.  For  in  those  that  follow  we  shall 
interweave  together  in  joint  order  all  the  great  transactions 
that;  were  coincident  in  time,  and  relate  th^m  as  they  hap-  , 
pened  from  year  to  year. 
As  my  design,  indeed,  the  most  important  and  exten- 
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sive,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  of  all  that  have  hitherto 
been  formed,  is  not  to  write  the  history  of  any  single  coun- 
try, but  to  include  together  all  the  fortunes  and  trans- 
actions of  every  people  and  of  every  nation  in  the  habit- 
able earth,  it  will  in  a  more  especial  manner  be  incumbent 
on  me  to  dispose  and  regulate  the  whole  with  such  skill 
and  care  as  that  the  order  and  connexion  of  all  that  I  re- 
late may  be  fully  and  distinctly  understood,  as  Well  through 
the  work  in  general,  as  also  in  its  several  parts.     With 
this  design,  I  shall  now  look  back  to  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  reign  of  Antiochns  and  Ptolemy ;  and  beginning  from 
fiome  certain  and  established  facts,  from  thence  lead  the 
reader  to  the  war  which  I  am  going  to  describe.    Kor  is 
this  care  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
For  when  the  ancients  said  that  a  work  begun  was  half 
completed,  their  intention  was  to  warn  us  that,  in  every  un- 
dertaking, our  greatest  pains  should  be  employed  to  make 
a  good  beginning.     And  though  this  manner  of  expres- 
sion may  be  thought  by  many  to  be  raised  beyond  the 
truth,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  it  rather  falls  below  it.     For 
he  may  boldly  say,  not  only  that  a  work  begun  is  half 
/  ,   completed,  but  also  that  the  beginning  is  connected  closely 

even  with  the  end.  For  how  can  we  properly  begin,  unless 
we  have  viewed  our  undertaking  to  its  utmost  bounds ;  and 
known,  from  whence  the  work  is  to  proceed,  to  what  limits 
we  design  to  extend  it,  and  what  also  is  the  end  proposed  ? 
Or  how  again  shall  we  be  able  to  give  any  summary  ac- 
count of  all  that  the  work  contains,  unless  we  first  compare 
together  the  beginning  with  the  end,  and  place  before  us 
in  one  view  the  commencement,  order,  connexion,  and 
dependencies,  of  those  events  of  which  we  design  to  treat? 
As  the  beginning,  therefore,  is  thus  closely  joined  not  only 
with  the  middle  of  the  work,  but  also  with  the  end,  it  ought 
at  all  times  to  engage  the  chief  attention  both  of  those  that 
write  ond  those  also  that  read  a  general  history.  And  this 
is  that  which  I  shall  myself  endeavour  to  observe  with  die 
greatest  care. 
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I  am  not  ignorant,  indeed,  that  many  others  have 
boasted,  like  myself,  that  they  have  written  a  general 
history;  and  that  their  project  is  the  greatest  and  the 
most  important  of  any  that  were  ever  offered  to  the  world. 
Among  these  is  Ephorus;  who  was  the  first,  and  is  in- 
deed the  only  one,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  truth 
engaged  in  such  an  undertaking.  With  regard  to  all  the 
rest  I  shall  at  present  forbear  to  name  them ;  and  will  only 
say,  that  we  have  seen  in  our  times  some  historians,  who, 
when  they  have  given  a  slight  account,  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  pages  only,  of  the  war  of  Annibal  against  the  Ro- 
mans,, have  boldly  called  their  work  a  general  history, 
and  yet  all  men  know,  that  at  this  time  were  accomplished 
many  very  signal  and  important  actions,  both  in  Spain  and 
Afiric^  in  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and  that  this  war,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, and,  if  we  except  the  first  war  of  Sicily,  the  long- 
est also  in  its  continuance  of  any  that  we  have  ever  known, 
drew  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  towards  it,  and  filled  their 
minds  with  anxious  fear  for  the  event.  Yet  thes^  histo- 
rians, when  they  have  recorded  fewer  facts  than  even  those 
painters  who,  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  are  employed 
from  time  to  time  to  draw  upon  the  walls  a  slight  and  ge- 
neral sketch  of  any  actions  that  have  happened,  make  no 
scruple  to  affirm,  that  they  have  included  in  their  work 
the  conduct  and  the  various  fortunes  of  the  barbarians  and 
the  Greeks.  But  to  say  the  truth,  as  on  the  one  hand 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  engage,  bv  words,  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive undertakings;  so  on  the  other  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  carry  any  great  design  effisctually  into  ex- 
ecution. For  the  first  lies  within  the  power  of  all  who 
possess  only  a  sufficient  share  of  confidence.  But  the  lat- 
tejr  is  the  portion  of  a  few,  and  can  scarcely  be  accom- 
plished even  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  life. 
Let  these  reflections,  therefore,  serve  to  moderate,  in  some 
degree,  the  arrogance  of  those  writers  who  so  vainly  extol 
their  own  productions.  I  now  return  again  to  the  subject, 
from  whence  I  was  led  into  this  digression. 
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Ptolemy,  who  was  surnamed  Philopator,  having  alter 
the  death  of  his  father  destroyed  his  brother  Magas  with 
all  his  friends,  reigned  alone  in  Egypt.  As  by  this  ex- 
ploit he  had  freed  himself  from  the  dread  of  any  domestic 
tumults,  so  fortune  also  seemed  to  have  secured  him  against 
all  danger  from  abroad.  For  Seleucus  and  Antigbnus 
both  were  dead :  and  Antiochus  and  Philip,  who  succeeded 
in  their  kingdoms,  were  still  in  their  most  tender  age. 
Flattered,  therefore,  by  this  prospect  of  tranquillity  and 
ease,  he  began  to  waste  his  time  in  one  continual  course  of 
sports  and  pleasures;  secluding  himself  from  every  kind  of 
business,  and  not  permitting  either  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
or  those  that  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom;  ever  to  approach  him.  "With  regard  also  to  all 
thie  foreign  provinces,  the  governors  were  left  to  pursue 
their  own  designs,  without  any  enquiry  or  restraint.  And 
yet  these  were  the  parts  of  their  dominions  which  all  for- 
mer kings  had  at  all  times  thought  more  worthy  of  their 
attention,  even  than  Egypt.  For  thus,  while  they  were 
masters  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Coele-Syria,  they  lay  close  upon 
the  kings  of  Syria  both  by  land  and  se6.  Possessed  also 
of  the  most  considerable  cities,  posts,  and  harbours  along 
tUe  coast,  from  Pamphylia  towards  the  Hellespont,  as  far 
as  Lysimachia,  they  were  always  able  to  control  the  powers 
p¥  Asia,  and  the  islands.  And,  even  with  respect  to  iThrace 
and  Macedon,  they  were  still  ready  to  attend  to  all  com- 
motions, and  repel  every  danger  that  niight  threaten  them^ 
while  they  held  a  garrison  in  ^nos  imd  Maronea,  and 
in  some  cities  also  that  were  beyond  them*  By  this  wise 
policy,  while  their  power  was  spread  wide  abroad,  they 
reigned  in  foil  security  in  Eg^rpt,  which  was  covered 
against  all  attacks  by  the  barrier  of  their  distant  provinces. 
It  was  not  without  good  reason  therefore,  that  they  still 
watched  over  the  condition  of  these  countries  with  extreme 
attention.  But  Ptolemy  rgected  all  this  care;  and  Bbm^ 
dohed  himself  at  once  to  obscene  amours  and  mad  de- 
bauchery,  withoutimy  intermission  or  reserve.    And  from 
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bence  it  happened,  a&  it  mij^t  indeed  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that  within  a  short  time  afterwards  many  designs 
were  formed  to  deprive  him  both  of  his  kingdom  and*his 
life. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  against  him  by  Cleomenes 
the  Spartan.  This  prince,  during  the.  life- time -of  Eaeir- 
getes,  who  had  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  him* 
remained  satisfied  and  quiet ;  being  persuaded  that  he 
should  be  able  to  obtain  at  some  convenient  time  the 
assistance  that  was  necessary  to  recover  again  his  paternal 
kingdom.  But  when  that  monarch  had.  been  some  time 
dead,  and  the  affiiirs  of  Greece  were  in  such  condition  that 
they  seemed  aloud  to  demand  Cleomenes;  when  Antigonus 
was  now  also  dead,  tLe  Achaeans  involved  in  war,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  pursuing  that  very  project  which  Cleo- 
menes himself  had  formed,  had  joined  their  arms  with  the 
^tolians  against  the  Macedonians  and  Achaeans;  he  was 
impatient  to  be  gone  from  Alexandria,  aod  urged  his  de-r 
parture  with  the  greatest  earnestness.  He  at  first  desired 
to  be  dismissed,  with  some  suitable  supplies  of  troops  and 
stores.  And  when  this  r^uest  w;as  wholly  disregarded, 
he  begged  that  himself  at  least  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  kingdom  with  his  family;,  since  the  times  were  now  so 
favourable,  for  obtaining  again  the  sovereignty  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  The  kipg  being  immersed  in  sloth 
and  pleasure,  paying  no  attention  to  any  thing  that  was 
before  him,  and  utterly  regardless  also  of  the  future,  still 
foolishly  refused  to  hear  the  petitions  of  Cleomenes.  But 
Sosibius,  who  was  then  the  first  in  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom,  assembled  together  his  friends  to  consider 
what  was  most  proper  to  be  done.  In  this  council  it  was 
fioon  determined,  that  they,  would  not  send  back  Cleome- 
nes with  a  fleet  and  forces.  For  besides  that,  firom  the 
time  in  which  Antigonus  had  died,  they  had  entirely  disre- 
garded all  the  aflairs  abroad,  and,  on  that  account,  consi- 
dere4  the  expence  that  must  attend  this  expedition  as  a 
thing  unnecessary:  they  were  apprehensive  likewise,  that 
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as  there  was  now  no  general  left  that  was  equal  to  Cleome-' 
nes,  this  prince  would  soon  be  able  to  subdue  all  Greece 
with  little  difficulty,  and  might  then  turn  his  arms  perhaps 
against  themselves,  and  become  to  Egypt  a  most  dan-- 
gerous  and  formidable  enemy.  And  this  indeed  was  rather 
to  be  dreaded,  because  he  bad  viewed  the  whole  state  of 
their  afikirs  in  the  clearest  Ught,  had  conceived  a  high  and 
just  contempt  of  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the  king ;  and 
had  also  seen  that  many  parts  of  their  dominions  were 
independent  and  far  separated  from  the  rest^  and  o£Pered 
many  favourable  opportunities  for  action  to  a  dexterous 
enemy.  For  at  this  time  there  were  many  ships  at  Samos, 
and  a  considerable  number  also  of  troops  at  E^hesusi 
From  these  reasons  they  concluded  that  it  was  by  no 
means  proper  to  furnish  him  with  the  supplies  that  were 
desired.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  should  dismiss  a  man 
80  great  and  emiitent  after  they  had  thus  contemptuously 
slighted  his  request,  it  was  manifest  that  he  would  from 
thence  become  their  most  implacable  and  sharpest  enemy. 
It  remained,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  his  own  desire  and 
inclinations,  he  should  be  still  detained  at  Alexandria. 
But  this  design  was  at  once,  without  deliberation,  con- 
demned by  alU  For  they  jui^ged  it  would  be  much  too 
dangerous  to  shut  up  d  lion  in  the  same  fold  with  sheep. 
Sosibius,  more  than  all  the  lest,  was  apprehensive  of  the  ill 
e&cts  of  such  a  measure;  from  the  reasons  which  I  am 
going  to  relate. 

At  the  time  when  the  design  was  formed  to  destroy 
Magas  and  Berenice,  (he  persons  who  conducted  it  were 
distracted  with  no  smalt  solicitude;  chiefly,  lest  the  bold 
and  resolute  spirit  of  the  princess  should  baffle  their 
attempts,  and  defeat  the  whole  conspiracy.  In  this  appre- 
hension they  employed  great  pains  to  draw  the  courtiers 
to  their  party;  and  promised  large  rewards  to  all^  in  case 
that  their  project  should  be  attended  with  success.  Among 
the  rest,  Sosibius  had  recourse  especially  to  Cleomenes; 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  deep  sense  and  judgment, 
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well  versed  in  the  conduct  of  great  affaire,  and  who  at  this 
time  was  soliciting  some  assistance  from  the  king*    Flat- 
tering him  therefore  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  all  that  be 
desired,  he  disclosed  to  him  the  scicret  of  the  whole  design* 
Cledmenes,  percaving  that  his  mind  was  filled  with  doubt 
and  apprehension,  and  that  he  dreaded  more  especially 
some  resistance  from  the  foreign  troops,  exhorted  him  to 
lay  aside  his  fears;  and  promised  that  these  mercenaries, 
instead  of  taking  arms  against  him,  should  be  even  ready 
to  assist  him  in  his  project,  in  case  that  there  should  be 
occaiddn  for  it.    And  when  Sosibius  appeared  surprised  at 
this  asiurance,  ^  Do  you  not  see,''  continued  he,  *<  that 
there  are  three  thousand  men  from  Peloponnesus,  and  a 
thousand  Cretans;  who  all,  at  the  least  nod  which  I  shall 
make,  will  join  to  execute  your  orders  ?  And  when  these 
troops  are  drawn  together  for  your  defence,  what  have  you 
left  to  dread?  the  soldiers  of  Syria  and  Caria?"  Sosibius 
heard  this  discourse  with  pleasure,  and  was  greatly  encou- 
raged by  it  to  persist  in  his  design*     But  afterwards,  when 
he  saw  the  weakness  and  effeminacy  of  the  king,  the  words 
that  were  now  spoken  by  Cleomenes  were  for  ever  present 
to  his  mind;  and -forced  him  to  reflect  continually  upon 
the  enterprising  disposition  of  this  prince,  and  the  favour 
in  which  he  stood  among  the  mercenaries.     At  this  time, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  engage  his  friends,  and  Ptolemy 
himself,  to  consent^  that  Cleomenes  should  be  seized,  and 
shut  up  ia  close  confinement.     And  this  was  soon  efiected 
in  the  following  manner.  . 

There  was  a  certain  Messenian  named  Nicagoras,  who 
had  received  the  rights  of  hospitality  from  the  father  of 
Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedsemon :  and  irom  thence  some 
kind  of  intercoifrse,  though  slight  and  general,  had  beeii 
still  preserved  betweei\  the  son  also  and  himself.  But 
when  Archidamus,  in  order  to  avoid*  the  vengeance  of 
Cleomenes,  was  forced  to  fly  from  Sparta,  and  sought 
refuge  in  Messene,  Nicagoras  received  him  into  his  house, 
and  supplied  him  with  all  necessaries:  and,  as  they  con- 
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versed  toget^ier  pontinuaily,  a  mutual  inclination  to  each 
other  by  degrees  took  place,  which,  at  last,  was  ripened  into 
the  most  perfect  confidence  and  friendship.  When  Cleo- 
menes,  therefore,  some  time  afterwards,  gave  hopes  that 
be  would  again  be  reconciled  to  Archidamns,  and  permit 
him  to  return,  Nicagoras  was  employed  at  his  own  request 
to  settle  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  And  when  these 
were  on  both  sides  ratified,  Archidamjis  set  out  to  return 
to  Sparta ;  and  thought  himself  secure  in  the  agreement, 
that  had  been  thus  negociated  by  his  friend.  But  Cleo- 
inenes  met  him  upon  the  road  and  killed  him ;  but  suffered 
Nicagoras,  with  the  rest  of  the  attendants,  to  escape. 
Nicagoras  concealed  his  sentiments,  and  outwardly  pro- 
fessed great  obligations  to  Cleomenes,  who  had  thds  spared 
his  life«  But  in  his  mind  he  bore  a  strong  resentment  of 
the  action :  because  it  seemed,  that  through  his  means 
chiefly  the  king  had  fallen  into  the  snare  that  proved  so 
fetal  to  him. 

This  man  then,  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speakingi 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  with  some  horses  which  he  had 
brought  to  sell.  As  he 'came  to  land  he  saw  Cleomenes, 
who  was  walking  with  Hippitas  and  Panteus,  near  the 
harbour.  Cleomenes  saluted  him  with  great  afiection,  and 
enquired  the  business  of  his  voyage.  And  when  Nicagoras 
told  him  that  he  had  brought  some  horses,  *^  I  could 
wish,''  said  he^  **  most  heartily,  that  you  had  rather 
brought  some  catamites  and  dancers;  for  these  are  the 
amusement  of  the  present  king."  Nicagoras  then  smiled, 
but  made  no  reply.  But  some  days  afterwards,  being  ad* 
mitted,  upon  the  business  of  his  horses,  to  the  presence  of 
Sosibius,  in  order  to  incense  him  against  Cleomenes^  he 
reported  to  him  this  discourse.  And  when  he  observed 
that  he  was  heard  with  pleasure,  he  discovered  all  the 
grounds  of  his  own  aversion  against  that  prince.  When 
Sosibius  found  that  he  was  in  reality  an  enemy  to  Cleo- 
menes, he  ofiered  to  him  some  considerable  presents,  and 
promising  also  more^  prevailed  upon  him  to  write  a  letter, 
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which  should  contain  some  charge  against  Cleomenes,  and 
to  leave  it  sealed  with  orders  to  a  servant  to  deliver  it 
within  some  dajs  after  his  departure.  Nicagoras  entered 
readily  into  all  the  project,  and  sailed  away  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  letter  was  then  delivered  to  Sodbius;  who 
carried  it,  together  with  the  servant,  to  the  king.  The 
servant  declared  that  Nicagoras  had  left  the  letter,  with 
orders  that  he  should  deliver  it  to  Sosibius.  The  letter 
itself  imported,  that  Cleomenes,  if  the  king  should  still 
persist  in  refusing  the  supplies  that  were  necessary  for  his 
return,  had  resolved  soon  to  raise  commotions  in  the 
kingdom.  Sosibius,  seizing  the  occasion,  urged  the  king 
and  all  .that  were  about  him  to  admit  no  delay,  but 
instantly  to  prevent  the  treason  by  securing  the  person  of 
Cleomenes.  And  this  accordingly  was  done.  They 
allotted  to  him  for  his  residence  a  house  of  great  extend  in 
which  he  was  guarded  carefully ;  so  that  he  differed  ip  no 
resf^ect  from  other  prisoners,  except  only  that  his  prison 
was  of  a  larger  size. 

Cleomenes,  when  be  had  weighed  all  the  circumstanoet 
of  his  present  state^  and  perceived  that  there  wa8  no  room 
left  for  hope,  was  determined  to  attempt  and  hazard  every 
thing,  in  order  to  regain  his  liberty:  not  so  much  in 
expectation  that  he  should!  be  able  to  succeed  in  the 
design,  since  he  was  destitute  of  all  the  necessary  means; 
but  rathar  because  he  had  resolved  to  die.  a  glorious  death, 
without  suffering  any  thing  that  might  disgrace  his  former 
greatness ;  having  fixed,  as  I  suppose,  his  whole  attention 
upon  that  noble  sentiment  of  the  poet,  so  flattering  to  men 
of  elevated  minds : 

Welcome  fate ! 
*Tu  tnie  I  pevisbiyet  I  pemh  great : 
^       Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  shall  expire ; 
Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admired 

Having  waited,  therefore,  till  the  king  was  gone  from 
Alessandria  to  Canopus,  lie  then  spread  a  report  among 

•  Pope,  IliAd,  a«.  *  . 
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his  guards,  that  he  should  soon  obtain  his  liberty.  Upon 
this  pretence  he  feasted  all  his  family;  ^nd  distributed 
among  his  soldiers  also  meat  and  wine,  and  crowns  of 
flowers.  The  guards,  not  suspecting  any  kind  of  fraud, 
gave  full  indulgence  to  their  appetites.  And  when  at  last 
they  had  drunk  to  gr«at  excess,  Cleomenes,  with.his  friends 
and  servants,  having  poniards  in  their  hands,  passed 
through  them  unperceived^  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
When  they  came  into  the  street,  they  there  met  Ptolemy, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  was  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  city :  and  having  struck  a  terror  into 
his  attendants,  they  pulled  him  from  his  chariot,  and  shut 
him  up ;  and  then  called  aloud  to  tHe  people  to  resume 
their  liberty.  But  when  the  multitude  were  all  so'stinick 
with  terror  at  the  bpldness  of  the  attempt,  tha-t  none 
approached  to  join  them,  they  directed  their  way  towards 
the  citadel,  with  design  to  force  their  entrance,  and  take 
the  prisoners  to  their  assistance.  But  the  officers,  in  ap- 
prehension of  this  accident,  had  strongly  barred  the  gates. 
Disappointed,  therefore,  in  this  hope  likewise,  they  at  last 
killed  .  themselves  with  their  own  poniards :  and  then 
shewed  a  courage  that  was  truly  Spartan.  In  this  manner 
fell  Cleomenes;  a  prince  whose  manners  were  dexterous 
and  insinuating,  as  his  capacity  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  was  great :  and  who,  to  express  his  character  in  a 
word,  was  most  admirably  formed  by  nature  both  for  a 
general  and  a  king. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this  event,  Theodotus  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  an  u^tolian  by  his  birth,  resolved 
to  enter  into  treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  to  deliver  to  him 
the  cities  of  his  province.  He  was  urged  to  this  design 
partly  by  the  contempt  which  he  had  conceived  of  Pto- 
lemy, on  account  of  his  lazy  and  lu^curious  life;  and  partly 
also  because  he  was  persuaded  that  some  ill  designs  had 
been  formed  against  himself  by  the  ministers  of  the  court. 
For  not  long  before,  though  he  bad  performed  many 
important  services,  as  well  on  other  occasions,  as  more 
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especialiy  at  the  time  in  which  Antiochus-  first  inraded 
Coele-Syria,  h^  Hot  only  had  received  no  reward  or  favour, 
but  on  the  contrary  was  ordered  to  return  to  Alexandria, 
and  even  found  it  difficult  to  escape  with  life.  Antiochus 
received  his  offer  with  the  greatest  joy :  and  the  agreement 
was  in  a  short  time  fully  regulated.  But  we  shall  now 
perform  for  this  house,  likewise,  what  we  have  done  with 
respect  to  Ptolemy ;  and  looking  back  to  the  time  in  which 
Antiochus  began  to  reign,  shall  from  thence  give  a  short 
account  of  the  chief  events  to  the  commencertaent  of  the 
war  which  we  are  now  preparing  to  describe. 

CHAP.  V. 

jnL'NTIOCHUS  was  the  youngest  son  qf  Seleucus,  sur- 
named  Callinicus.  As  soon  as  his  father  was  dead,  and 
his  elder  brother  had,  in  right  of  his  birth,  succeeded  in 
the  throne,  he  at  first  retired  from  the  court,  and  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  upper  Asia.  But  some  time  afterwards, 
when  his  brother  having  passed  mount  Taurus  with  an 
army  was  deprived  of  his  life  by  treachery,  as  we  before 
related,  he  returned  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom ; 
leaving  to  Achseus  the  government  of  the  country  that 
was  on  this  side  of  mount  Taurus.  At  the  same  time  also 
he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Molon,  and  of  Alexander, 
Molon's  brother,  all  the  upper  provinces ;  and  appointed 
the  first  to  be  the  governor  of  Media,  and  the  other  of 
Persis.  t 

But  not  long  afterwards,  these  two,  despising  the  king 
on  account  of  his  tender  age,  being  incited  also  by  the 
hope  that  Achseus  might  be  engaged  to  enter  with  them 
into  their  design,  but  chiefly  because  they  dreaded  the 
cruel  disposition,  and  the  wicked  arts  of  Hermias, ,  who 
was  then  the  first  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  resolved 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  employ  all  their  power 
to  engage  the  upper  provinces  to  revolt. 
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Hermias  was,  by  birth^  a  Carian;  and  bad  been  in- 
trusted with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  kingdom  by 
Seleucus,  the  brother  of  Antiochus,  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  expedition  towards  mount  Taurus.     Raised  to  this 
high  post,  he  grew  jealous  of  all  besides  that  were  in  any 
manner  distinguished  in  the  court.    And.  being  by  nature 
cruel,  he  sometimes  aggravated  little  faults  into  crimes  of 
moment,  and  punished  (hem  with  the  last  severity.    Some- 
times, himself  both  forged  the  accusation  and  decided  as 
the  judge,  without  any  remorse  or  pity.    Above  all  the 
rest,  he  wished  most  earnestly  for  some  occasion  by  which 
he  might  destroy  Epigenes,  who  had  led  the  forces  back 
that  had  attended  on  Seleucus.     For  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field;  and  that  his  authority  also  among  the  troops  was 
great.    Having  marked  him,  therefore,  as  the  chief  object 
of  his  fear  and  hatred,  he  attended  carefully  to  ev^ry  acci- 
dent that  might  furnish  him  with  some  pretence  again»t 
him.    At  this  time,  when  the  king  had  called  together  a 
council,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  that  w^re  most 
proper  to  be  taken  against  the  rebels,  and  had  commanded 
every  man, to  speak  his  sentiments,  Epigenes,  who  rose  up 
the  first,  advised,  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  near  and  great 
importance,  no  moment  should  be  lost:   that  the  king 
himself  should  hasten  in  person  to  the  place,  and  not 
sufier  the.  occasion  to.  escape:  that,  by  his  presence  in  the 
country  with  a  sufficient  force^  either  Molon  must  at  <»ice 
be  forced  to  abandon  his  designs,  or,  in  case  that  he  still 
should  have  the  boldness  to  persist,  the  people  would  all 
join  to  seize,  and  deliver  him  a  prisoner  to  the  king.    He 
had  scarcely  ended,  when  Hermias,  rising  full  of  rage^ 
declared,  that  Epigenes,  for  a  long  time  past,  had  har- 
boured secretly  such  counsels  in  his  heart,  .as  were  the 
most  pernicious  to  the  kingdom ;  but,  that  now  his  senti- 
ments had  appeared  without  disguise,  since  he  had  thus 
urged  the  king  to  march  jn  person,  into  a  cquntry  that 
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was  armed .  against  him,  with  a  force  too  small  for.  his 
security,  and,  in  a  word,  to  throw  himself  at  once  into  the 
power  of  the  rebels.  He  then  said  no  more ;  but,  being 
satisfied  with  having  stamped  this  first  bad  impreswon  of 
Epigenes,  so  that  his  words  seemed  rather  the  efiect  of  an 
inconsiderate  and  hasty  peevishness,  than  of  any  settled 
hatred,  he  went  on  to  deliver  his  own  opinion ;  which  was, 
that  the  king  should  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  marching 
against  Molon,  and  rather  turn  his  arms  against  the  king 
of  Egypt.  For,  being  himself  unskilled  in  the  affiurs  of 
war,  he  feared  to  encounter  the  danger,  which  this  expe- 
dition seemed  to  promise:  and  was  persuaded,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Ptolemy,  a  prince  immersed  in  sloth  and 
pleasure,  might  be  attacked  with  little  hazard.  Having 
thus  struck  a  terror  into  all  the  members  of  the  council, 
he  gave  to  Xenon,  and  to  Theodotus,  a  native  of  Her* 
mione,  the  conduct  of  the  forces  that  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  against  the  rebels.  . 

From  this  time  also,  be  never  ceased  to  press  the  king 
continually,  to  enter  Coele-Syria  with  an  army;  being  per- 
suaded, that  if  this  young  prince  should  be  once  inclosed 
on  every  side  by  war,  perplexed  with  difficulties,  and  dis- 
tressed by  danger,  he  would  stand  so  much  in  need  of  his 
constant  counsel  and  assistance^  that  he  never  would  be 
able  to  entertain  a  thought  of  enquiring  into  any  of  his 
former  faults,  or  make  any  attempt  to  divest  him  of  that 
power  of  which  he  was  then  possessed.  At  last,  therefore, 
having  forged  a  letter,  which  he  pretended  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  Achaeus,  he  carried  it  to  the  king.  The 
import  of  it  was,  **  that  Ptolemy  had  stronj^y  urged 
Achasus  to  assume  the  royal  diadem,  and  promised  to 
assist  him  both  with  ships  and  money,  in  case  that  he 
would  declare  himself  the  sovereign  of  the  countries  which 
he,  at  that  time,  governed:  that,  in  fact,  he  already  was 
the  sovereign  of  them ;  and,  why  then .  should  he  envy 
himself  the  name,  and  foolishly  reject  the  crown  which 
was  thus  placed  upon  his  head  by  fortune  ?"    Antiochus 
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gave. full  credit  to  this  letter,  and  was  now  fixed  in  the 
design  of  invading  Coele- Syria  without  delay. 

About  this  time,  while  the  !king  was  at  Seleuda,  near 
Zeugma,  Laodice,  who  was  designed  to  be  bis  wife,  arrived 
from  Cappadocia,  conducted  by  Diognetus.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  king  Mithridates,  and  was  a  virgin.  Mithri- 
dates  himself  derived  his  descent  from  one  of  those  seven 
Persians  who  killed  the  Magus ;  and  boasted  also,  that  his 
kingdom,  which  stood  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
was  the  same  which  had  first  been  given  to  his  ancestors 
by  Darius.  Antiochus,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
courtiers,  met  the  princess  on  her  journey;  and  solemn- 
ized the  nuptials  with  such  splendour  and  magnificence, 
^as  were  worthy  of  a  king.  From  thence  he  went  down  to 
Antiochia ;  and,  having  declared  Laodice  his  queen,  began 
to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  war. 

During  this  time,  Molon,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  engaged,  without  reserve,  in  the 
same  design,  drew  to  his  party  all  the  people  of  his 
government;  partly  by  th^  promise  of  great  riches  and 
rewards,  and  partly  also  by  intimidating  the  chief,  men  of 
the  country,  to  whom  he  shewed  some  letters  of  a  severe 
.and  threatening  strain,  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  the  king.  He  took  care  also  to  secure  himself 
against  all  danger  from  the  neighbouring  provinces;  hav- 
ing, by  large  presents,  gained  the  favour  of  the  governors. 
And,  when  his  measures  were  all  fiilly  regulated,  he  began 
his  march  with  a  very  numerous  army,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  forces  of  the  king. 

The  generals  Xenon  and  Theodotus  were  struck  with 
terror  at  his  approach,  and  retired  into  the  cities.  Molon, 
therefore,  became  at  once  the  master  of  all  the  country 
round  Apollonia,  which  abounded  with  supplies  and  stores 
of  every  kind  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Before  this  suc- 
cess, his  power,  indeed,  was  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  on 
account  of  the  riches  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  country 
which  he  governed.     For  all  the  royal  herds  of  horses  are 
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bred  among  the  Medes.  Their  cattle  and  their  fruits  are 
scarcely  to  be  numbered.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  express  the 
natural  strength  and  greatness  of  this  province. 

For  Media,  which  is  situated  near  the  midst  of  Asia^ 
far  surpasses  every  other  province,  as  well  in  its  extent,  as 
in  the  height  also^  and  the  number  of  the  mountains  with 
which  the  country  all  is  covered.  It  commands  likewise 
many  great  and  powerful  nations,  that  are  situated  close 
upon  the  borders  of  it.  On  the  side  towards  the  east  are 
those  desert  plains  that  lie  between  Persis  and  Parrhasia; 
the  passes  that  are  called  the  Caspian  gates;  and  the 
Tapyrian  mountains,  which  are  not  far  distant  from  the 
Hyrcanian  sea.  On  the  south  it  extends  towards  the 
borders  of  Mesopotamia,  Apollonia,  and  Persis ;  and  is 
covered  by  the  mountain  Zagrus,  which  rises  to  a  hundred, 
stadia  in  its  height;  and  whose  summit,  being  parted  into 
many  separate  hills,  forms  deep  declivities  and  spacious 
valleys,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Cossaeans,  the  Cor* 
brenae,  Carchians,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  all  cele- 
brated for  their  prowess  and  dexterity  in  war.  Towards 
the  west  it  is,  closely  joined  to  the  people  called  the 
Atropatians ;  who  themselves  are  not  far  distant  from  the 
nations  that  reside  upon  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
And  lastly,  this  province,  on  the  side  towards  the  north,  is 
bounded  by  the  Elymaeans,  Ariaraca?,  Caddusians,  and 
the  Matianians ;  and  commands  those  countries,  likewise, 
that  extend  towards  that  part  of  the  Pontus  which,  is 
joined  with  the  Maeotis.  The  province  itself  is  broken 
into  many  parts,  by  various  chains  of  mountains,  whici) 
cover  it,  at  certain  distances,  from  east  to  west :  and  the 
plains  between  are  all  filled  •  with  villages  and  cities. 
Molon,  therefore,  being  master  oF  a  province  so  consi- 
derable, and  which  was  indeed  itself  a  kingdom,  was 
before,  as  we  have  said,  very  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  But 
now,  when  the  generals  of  the  king  had  yielded  to  him  all 
the  open  country,  and  this  first  success  had  inspired  his 
troops  with  confidence,  his  power  appeared  so  great,  and 
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fotmidabie  that  all  tbe  people  of  Asb  were  gtrnck  with 
cofratertmtton,  and  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  beitig  abte  to 
resist  his  arms.  At  first,  therefore,  h6  resolved  to  pass 
the  Tigris^  and  to  besiege  Seleucia;  Bnt  being  prevented 
ih  this  desfgn  by  Zeuxi»,  who  hiul  remored  all  the  b6ats 
that  were  upM  the  river,  be  retreated  back  again  to  a  place 
that  WlEis  ciaUed  the  Camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cie^" 
phon,  imd  made  the  necessary  preparations^  to  pass  the 
lirmtef  th^^  with  his  f^rmy. 

As  sdoR  as  the  king  received  the  news  that  Molon  had 
drtady  fbade  sd  qtiick  a  progress^  and  th^t  his  generals 
had  retired  before  him,  he  resinned  again  hb  first  desi^, 
tod  resohred  to  suspend  his  expedition  agamst  Ptolemy^ 
ted  t6  march  without  any  new  delay  immediately  against 
^e  rebels^  But  Hermias^  persisting  still  in  his  former 
ptojeetj  gave  to  Xenoetasi  an  Achaean^  tbe  supreme  eom^ 
mand  of  all  the  forcesii  and  sent  him  against  Mblon.  It 
wlis  proper,  he  said,  that  generals  should  be  employed  to 
bring  iNick  rebellions  subjects  to  thrir  duty  i  btit  that  a 
kitig  should  only  take  the  field  against  a  king,  when  the 
Contest  was  for  glory  and  for  empire.  And  as  Antiochus 
^ms  at  this  tinfb  wholly  in  his  power,  he  immedrately  began 
bis  march  to  Apamea ;  assembled  the  troops  together;  and 
from  thence  advanced  to  Laodicea.  From  tfris  city,  the 
king  continued  his  route  with  all  the  army,  and  having 
passed  the  desert,  entered  a  close  and  narrow  valley,  which 
Kes  between  the  Libanas  and  Antilibanus,  and  is  called 
the  Vale  of  Marsyas.  Tbe  narrowest  part  of  the  valley  is 
covered  by  a  lake  and  marishy  ground,  from  whence  are 
gathered  aromatic  reeds.  The  two  sides  of  it  are  secdred 
by  two  fortresses,  the  one  of  which  is  called  Bronchi,  and 
the  other  Gerrha,  which  leave  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
fep&ce  between  (hem.  The  king,  having  marched  isome 
days  along  the  Valley,  and,  in  his  way,  reduced  thedtics 
that  were  near,  came  at  last  to  Gerrha:  and,  fitiding  that 
Theodotiis  the  ^tolran  had  posted  a  sdffident  force  in 
toih  the  fortresses,  had  fortffied  with  trenches  and  vrtth 
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pi|I$l«^  4^Q  pi^Sr  that  ]p^  along  tbe  lake^  ai^  li«d  placed 
^fim»  tfimim  in  ei^^  PAI'^  ^N^  ^V9&  ^pip9X|0di9.iU  &«  iU  he, 

I)if  pitqsiigfw  Bjife  M  riUW  po6^  !«wp  tUu^  $trpj»g^y  forti- 
Sttd^  b^  ^^Sipi^  gr^  lp4^.  tn  (b^  <iU?nip(>  ^ibQuiiM]ag.aUe 
to  aunojr  die  eiiraijr*  AjAd^  ^  Tb^Atut  al«a  was.  at  this 
time  firm  in  the  inlmresla  of  hia.nvaBler)  he,  at  last,  was 
fer^^to  abandon  tbft  imga* 

ABtiodiiis,  being  thiv  reptditd^  and  not  able  to  sniv- 
tnaant  t|i0  difficulties,  that  were  befiire  hiin^  at  the  same 
time  also  reoeired  the  neirs  that  Xencetas  had  snffimed  mi 
.enturq  defbat,  and  that  M  the  upper  provinces  had  snbinil- 
ted  to  the  vebek^  He  resolvedi  thentfofie,  to  lajr  aside  at 
once  aM  imrtfaer  thouglits.  of  the  eacpedition  in  whioh  he 
was  now  engaged,  and  to.  tarn  back  again  without  delay 
to  liie  assislanee  of  his  own  proper  kingdom* 

For  Xenostaa  being  raised,  as  we  have  said,  to  tiif  so- 
preme  command,  and  invested  with  a  p<^|rev  to  whidi  bis 
liopes  bad  never  dared  to  aspire,  rgeded  with  disdain  tbe 
eoanssls^f  his  friends,  and  pursned,  in  idi  hiS'Oendaot,  the 
dktates  oiAy  of  his  own  hasty  and  iqnpetuous  ssill^  He 
•led  tbe  ar^ny,  however,  to  Sel^icia ;  and  being  joined  there 
by-IKc^enes  umd  Pythiadcs,  the  first  of  whom  was  governor 
of  the  Susian  province,  and  the  other  of  the  Red  See,  he 
advanced  with  all  his  forces,  and  encamped  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  having  the  Tigris  in  his  front.  But  being  assurad 
'by  msnj^  soldiers,  who  sHvam  over  to  him  from  the  camp 
of  Molon^  tbat,  if  he  would  pass  the  river,  the  whole  afmy 
of  tiie  rebels,  who  were  joaloas  of  thftr  general's  gveatoes^, 
^nd  in  their  hearts  stiU  preeerved  a  striHig  affection  &r  the 
king^  would  at  cmce  embrace  his  party,  lie  resolyed  imvao- 
diatdfy  to  tiransport  has  forces  to  due  other  sMe;  and  at 
first  inadeashow  a|  if  he  had  designed*  to  lay  a  bri4ge 
across  the  river  in  «  part  diat  formed  a  kind  of  island. 
Bujt  as  im  was  wboUy  destitute  of  all  things  diat  were  pro- 
sper for  bis  purpose,  I|hs  attempt  gave  no  solicitude  to 
^Gilon.    V^  8ftef|irMrd»  whm«be  Kadidsawn  ^ogedtev  M 
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the  boats  that  1^  was  able  to  procure,  be  selected  from  the 
army  the  bravest  of  the  forces,  both  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  leaving  the  care  of  the  camp  to  Zeuxis  and  Pytbiadee, 
he  marched  down  the  stream  to  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
stadia  from  the  place  in  which  Molon  lay  encamped,  passed 
the  river  without  resistance,  and  encamped  upon  a  very 
advantageous  ground,  which  was  almost  every-  way 'sut*^ 
rounded  by  the  river,  and  covered  also  in  the  other  parts 
by  pools  and  marshes  that  were  not  easy  to  be  passed. 
As  soon  at  Molon  was  informed  of  what  had  happened,  he 
sent  away  his  cavalry,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
with  little  difficulty  to  intercept  the  forces  as  'they  passed 
the  river,  and  obtain  an  easy  victory  over  those  that  had 
already  gained  the  land.  But  these  troops,  as  they  ap* 
proached,  were  themselves  soon  vanquished,  without  any 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  For  being  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  ground,  they  were  plunged  at  every  step  into  pits  and 
pools;  and  being  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  resisting^ 
were  there  all  destroyed.  Xencetas,  who  was  still  perr 
suaded  Uiat  the  rebels,  upon  his  first  approach,  would  run 
to  embrace  his  party,  continued  his  march  afterwards  along 
the  river,  and  encamped  very  near  the  enemy.  Molbn, 
either  by  stratagem,  or  because  he  was  apprehensive  ^h^it 
the  troops  might  indeed  be  inclined  to  join  Xenoetas,  left 
all  his  baggage  behind  him  in  the  camp,  and,  beginning 
his  march  by  night,  directed  his  route  towards  M^ia,i 
Xenoetas,  not  doubting  but  that  the  retreat  of  Molon  was 
the  effect  of  fear  and  wiint  of  confidence  in  his  troops,  took 
possession  of  the  camp  from  which  the  enemy  hud.  retired; 
and  brought  over  also  all  his  cavalry,  together,  with  the  bagr 
gage^  which  lie  had  left  on  the  othier  side  of  the  river  under 
the  command  of  Zeuxis.  He  then  assembled  the  troops 
together,  and  exhorted  them  boldly  to  expect  a  happy 
issue  from  the  war,  since  Molon  had  already  fled.  He 
Hordered  them  to  take  their  full  repast,  and  to  be  ready,  at 
.break  of  day  to  pursue  the  enemy.  The  soldiers,  being 
Jthos  filled  with  confidence*  and  finding  ail  kinds  ioif. pro- 
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.visions in  tbe  camp^be^n  to  eat  and  drink  without  any 
moderation  or  restraint,  till  they  fell  at  last  into  that  state 
of  careless  and  insensible  security,  which  is  the  usual  at- 
tendant of  excess. 

But  Molon,  when  he  had  gained  a  proper  distance,  or* 
dered  his  troops  to  take  their  supper,  and  then  returned 
^.again  towards  the  camp;  and  arriving  about  break  of  d$^ 
forced  the  intrenchments,  and  fell  frith  fury  upon  the 
,ene|ny  while  they  were  all  dispersed  and  drowned  in  wine. 
.Xenoetas,  struck  with  consternation,  and  having  in  Tain 
employed  his  efforts  toraise  the  soldiers  from  their  drunken 
.sle^  threw  himself  into  the  middle  of  the  combatants,  and 
lost  his  life.  The  greatest  part  of  the  troops  were  destrc^ed 
sleeping  in  their  beds.  The  rest  plunged  into  the  river, 
and^  hoped  to  gain  the  camp  that  was  on  the  other  side 
But  of  these  the  greater  part  were  also  lost  In  a  word, 
disorder,  noise,  and  tumult  were  spread  throlUgh  all  the 
camp.  Every,  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  distraction. 
In  this  state  the  troops,- as  they  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  camp  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  stood  in  full  view, 
and  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  from  them,  forgot  at 
once: the  strength  and  rapid  violence  of  the  stream  that 
was  between.  Blinded,  therefore,  by  their  &ars,  and  urged 
by  the  eager  hopes  of  life,  they  leaped  into  the  river;  and 
even  threw  into  it  their  horses  and  their  baggage^  as  if  the 
stream,  by  some  kind  of  providential  care»  would  have  as* 
sisted  them  in  their  distress,  and  wafted  them  to  the  oppo* 
site  bank  in  safety.  But  how  lamentable,  and  how  fidl 
of  horror,  was  the  scene  1  Men  struggling  with  the  waters; 
horses  also,  and  beasts  of  burthen,  floating  down  the 
stream ;  with  arms^  dead  carcases,  and  every vkind  of.  bag* 

gage. 

Molon,  being  thus  master  of  the  camp,,  patted  thd  riv^er 
without  resistance,  and  gained  possession  also  of  the  other 
camp,  from  which  Zeuxis  had  retired  at  his  approach. 
After  this  success  he  advanced  with  all  his  army  to  Seleu* 
cia,  and  took  it  in  the  first  assault ;  for  Zeuxis  still  fled 
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b^ore  liinr,  tbg^ther  with  Dionof^doti,  the  goVi^rifbr  ^f  the 
«il^.  f'rbih  hitice  he  ihaitWeU  thVdaj^h  the  tooift^,  kM 
t»Qbdtfed  wtthfifut  iinifr  difficulty  all  ^t  hippec  pr6Wicts. 
Having  made  himself  master  of  Babylon^  winh  tbd  i^oUfitry 
mhiclk  i^xteads  alMg'the  bordei^  of  tli^  il'6d  6eii,;ke  ^me 
(to  Sih9%»  ^tlA  tdcOc  th%  city  aikb  $6  \he  trst  bs^ritilt^  kixh 

g^n^  b^  (br6wh  Mmsetf  wMi  a  bddy  €f  fdrd6s;  Le^t¥!bg, 
thwfefbrir,  dtfe  piirt^  Ills  artny  to  fiiV^t  the  jiiacfe.Wfe'i^- 
^m#i  b&bk  iagrih  With  the  rest  (b  Selena,  u^  ^he 
T^rtH.  A'^d  tevhi^  caiief^ly  VeTrcAshed  ^is  "f rdo}!^,  Mid 
encoUi^^ed  thefn  to  ]>ut^ue  the  whr,  he  'Again  V^ok  flvc 
fidd,  atid  sfifbdued  all  the  comitty  Vhidh  lay  nldng  tWe 
Trgri8,^lind  Was  called  Parapotamia,  tis  far  te  to  We  dty 
'Sli»6f^  and  all  'Mesopol»mia  lik^ise  as  far  as  DW^a. 

The  flews  bf  tbes^  rapid  Victoifies  fotced  Ahtioc^ii?,  ^ 
we  have  ^h^cTy  saM,  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  ridS^itdn^ 
Cc^Ic-Syria,  aftd  to  turk  jhis  whole  dttehtioti  upon  tlie  ifeta- 
^r  which  so  Nearly  thrdatencfd  him.  >He  assembfed,'the!f e- 
fore,  b  '^ecdnd  tautictt^  knd  ddm'trt^nd^d  eVerydilfe  feide- 
clare  hiWsiintiments  with  ^esfiect  to 'the  meksiirts  tJiat  weft 
mbstiproper  t6  be  taken  id  check  the  progress  of  Ihte  re- 
bels, fiptgenes  iagain  spoke  lh9  fitst,  and  said,  ^hiaft  b^ot^e 
theenetny  hiad  gained  such  great  advantages,  his  djf^fdh 
wks,  fhai  the  king  should  m^tch  him^lf  fnto  the  'cbiniiTy 
witbmitdeky;  tadl!h^t*he'&(tiHlpersi^ed  in  the  saMe  kd- 
vice.  'Me  'had  -scardtfy  ended  Vhth  Hcrniite,  ^^Wlfig  ^fiow 
fiHI  «c^e'tb  bia  rfes^ijtment,  v^ijeed  his  rage  ¥h  ^^Vei-e  I'e- 
pr«^udidB,^aAd'tharged'Epigehes'Wl(h  'manybftt^  ^6etisk- 
tibw, 'whidh  Were  bdth  'absurd  ailfl  fiike.  He  eictoffea  the 
nieritysb  <>f4iifi'owti^rtat'servicfeff;  add  preyed  Aefa'ttg, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  by  no  means  to  desist  *fn)m 
rhisffirit  Bwlgfl,  dr'afbrftldoh,  hpdh  ^*o  *sl%Bt  a  shdtir  ^rf'tea- 
adti,  ttt^  ^hdpte  tvhith  «e  h^d  c^kAeFvea^ibf^jdinSilg^ecSift- 
Sjrriii  to  hfi^  fetoiJirfe.  Drit^tKis  cdndU^t  '^dre  't\o%mSil 
offence  tb  >flie  Wliote  a^irittBly.  AHtiAIHus  hri^elf '^as 
also  mudi'dk^Ietitfed ;  ^hd  employed^  all  his  (Jdvrtjr'tb  qtrtfct 
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the  conteDtioD ;  ivbich  he  at  last  indeed  effected,  but  not 
witfaoat  great  difficulty.  The  ineasares  which  $pigene« 
bad  adfised  were  approved  by  all  the  council,  as  the  wisest 
and  most  neeessary  io  tke  pre^e9t  circumstances*  It, 
therefore^  twas  r^eaolved,  that  all  other  busipess  should  gi?e 
place,  aad  that  the  kmg  should  employ  all  his  £>rce  ifgfdnst 
the  labels  withcKut  dehiy. 

As  soon  as  the  affair  was  thus  decided.  Hermits  let  faU 
at  aope  all  farther  contest,  and  conformed  himself  to  this 
opiAioo^  together  with  the  rest.  And  declariiy  also*  that 
«hcfi  a  resoJntion  pnce  was  taken,  every  man  was  obliged 
in  duty  to  receive  it  without  objection  or  excuse  he  ap- 
plied  ^lUnsoIf  JD  earnest,  and  with  the  greatest  dil^;ence,  to 
make  all  ^the  necossary  preparations  for  the  war.  But  when 
the  troops  were  drawn  together  to  Aparoea,  and  a  sedition 
had  broken  out  among  them,  on  account  of  some  arrears 
that  were  owing  to  them  from  their  pay,  obsemng  that 
the  king  waa  filled  with  consternation,  and  seemed  to  fear 
that  this  disorder,  havii^  happened  at  a  time  so  critical, 
might  be  attended  with  some  fatal  consequences,  he  offered 
Xo  discharge,  at  his  own  expenc^  the  allowance  that  wfis 
due,  .on  condition  only  that  Epigenes  should  be  dismifi^* 
For  he  said,  that  as  their  mutual  contests  and  resentment 
had  been,  rabed  to  such  a  height,  it  was  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  their  presence  together  in  the  army  would  soon 
prove  the  source  of  some  new  disorders,  whidd  .might  be 
fatal  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  king,  who  knew  that 
Fp^enes  bad  gained  a.  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  .who  wished  especially,  on  that  account,  that  he  might 
attj^d  him  in  his  expedition,  received  this  demand  with 
great  reluctance  and  concern.  But  being  pressed  and 
closely. urged  on  evei;;  side  by  the  .officers  of  the  house, 
and  by  all  his  guards  and  servants,  whom  Hermias,  by  his 
wicked  artifices,  had  engaged  in  his  des^s,  he  was  qo 
ioiiger  master  of  himself,  but  was  forced  jU>  yi^Id  to  what  the 
tim^  required ;  to  consent  to  all  that  was  propose^,  apd 
to^iend  orders  to  Epigenes  thai  he  shqnld  remain  at  Apa- 
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mca.  The  members  of  the  council  were  all  seized  with 
terror.  The  troops^  having  obtained  their  wishes,  returned 
again  to  their  dutj,  and  were  disposed  to  advance  all  the 
interests  of  Hermias,  who  had  thus  procured  the  payment 
of  their  stipends.  The  Cyrrhestae  alone,  who  were  in  num- 
ber about  six  thousand  men,  persisted  still  in  their  revolt; 
fuid  having  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
for  some  time  occasioned  no  small  trouble.  But  they  were 
at  last  defeated  in  a  set  engagement  with  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  king;  who  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  the  action,  and  forced  the  rest  to  surrender  at  discr^- 
tion. 

Hermias^  having  thus  struck  all  the  friends  of  the  king 
with  terrbr,  and  secured  to  himself  the  &vour  and  affection 
of  the  army,  began  his  march,  together  with  the  king ;  and 
about  the  same  time  also,  formed  xhe  following  contrivance 
to  destroy  Epigenes ;  having  engaged  in  his  design  Alexis, 
who  commanded  in  the  citadel  of  Apamea.  A  letter  was 
written  in  the  name  of  Molon  to  Epigenes,  and  was  plax;ed 
privately  among  his  papers  by  a  servant,  whom  they  bad 
gained  by  large  promises  to  their  party.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Alexis  came  to  Epigenes,  and  demanded,  whether 
he  had  not  received  some  letters  from  the  rebels.  Epi* 
genes,  not  without  some  show  of  indignation,  denied  the 
charge.  But  Alexis,  having  replied  that  he  would  search, 
entered  hastily  into  his  apartments,  found  the  letter,  and 
upon  that  pretence  immediately  killed  Epigenes.  The 
king  was  prevailed  on  to  believe  that  he  had  merited  his 
fate ;  and  those  that  were  about  the  court,  though  they  had 
some  suspicion  of  the  treachery,  were  restrained  to  silence 
by  their  fears. 

.  The  king  now  advanced  towards  the  Euphrates^  and 
being  joined  by  the  forces  that  were  there,  be  continued 
kh  march  from  thence,  and  came  to  Antiochia  in  Mygdo- 
hia  about  the  beginning  of  the  winter*  And  haying  rested 
during  forty  days,  till  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold  was 
passed,  he  again  decamped^  and  arrived  at  Liba,  and  there 
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called  together  bift  councOj  to  deliberate  on  the  roiite  by 
.which  he  should  advance  against  the  rebels,  who  w^e  al 
this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  ofBabylon,  and  to  con- 
sider abo  by  what  means  the  army  might  most  commo- 
diously  be  fiirnished  with  provisicms  in  their  march.    In 
this  assembly  it  was  urged  by  Hermias,  that  they '  dioold 
continue  their  route  along  the  Tigris;  by  which  means 
they  would  be  covered  not  only  by  that  river,  but  by  the 
Lyeus  also,  and  the  Caprus.     Zeuxis,  to  whose  view  the 
late  lamentable  fortune  of  Epigenes  was  present,  for  some 
time  feared  to  declare  his  sentiments.     But  as  the  measure 
that  was  now  proposed  was  sure  to'be  attended  with  inevi- 
table ruin,  he  at  last  ventured  to  advise,  that  they  should 
pass  the  Tigris.     He  shewed,  <*  that  in  general  the  route 
along  the  river  was  very  rough  and  difficult;  thait  after 
having  advanced  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  passed  a 
desert  also,  which  was  not  to  be  traversed  in  less  than  six 
days*  march,  they  roust  at  last  arrive  at  the  place  that  was 
called  the  Royal  Camp;  that  if  the  enemy  should  first 
have  gained  possession  of  this  post  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  advance  beyond  it;  nor  could  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  return  back  again  through  the  desert  without 
the  danger  of  being  lost  in  their  retreat,  through  the  want 
of  necessaries ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  king 
would  now  pass  the  river,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  that 
all  the  ApoUonians  would  seize  at  once  tlie  occasion  of  his 
presence,  and  return  again  to  their  duty,  since  they  were 
joined  to  Melon  not  by  any  afiection,  but  by  necessity  and 
fear;  that  as  the  country  Was  rich  and  fertile,  the  troops 
might  from  thence  be  furnished,  with  provisions  in  the 
greatest  plenty;  that  Molon  being  thus  cut  off  from  his 
return  to  Media,  and  deprived  of  the  subsistence  likewise 
which  he  had  hitherto  received  from  all  this  province,  must 
of  necessity  be  forced  to  venture  on  a  battle;  or  in  cate 
be  should  decline  it,  that  his  troops  would  soon  r<&volt,'and 
run  to  embrace  the  party  of  the  king."    This  opinion  vi^s 
consented  to  by  all.    They  divided  the  army,  therefore, 
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into  tiunee  sepivate  bodies j  pasacMJ  itbe  mer  in  three  difo 
fereat  parts  witb  all  their  b«^|gage;  and  came  to  Dttr«» 
vkbtch  was  ibem  besieged  by  one  4xf  the  generals  of  IMboloo^ 
BtU  th«  aiege  was  .raised  up^tn  ^beir  iirst  afiproadi.  Tbey 
ilken  coniJiiued  their  mardi  fi»rwacds  witbont  dslaj^  And 
lfa«vi«ig  on  ihe  eigbtb  day  passed :  beyond  the  Oricuny 
4»trivied  at  A4)oUoQia. 

•WbfMii  Molon  was  laiiN^ed  that  Antiochus  adiranced 
fast  tawards  biiD,  distausth^g  on  Uie  one  hand  the  fidelity 
rof  iJbe  peciple  of  Siisiana  and  pf  Babylo^i  who  bad  sp 
.)«(ely  been  constrained  .to  join  histpartyi  and^readiqgAlsc^ 
jOo  the  other  haad»  that  his  xetarn.to  Media  might  he  soon 
toiit  ^9  he  nesolved  to  lay  a.  bridge  acix>$s  the  Tigris,  to 
4«an«port  his  army  ^over^  and  possess  himself  before  An- 
.iiophus,  of  thosevmountains  that  stood  upon  the  borders  of 
4be .Apollonian  territory;  beiqg  persuaded^  that  with  the 
^nsistance  of  bis  .Cyrtian.  sliager^  who  were  very  niunerou% 
he  should  he  able,  to  maintain  that  post  against  the  king. 
This  .desjgn  was  immediately  icarried  into  execution.  He 
j»assed  the  river^  and  continued  bis  march  forward3  with 
,the  {greatort;  haste.  But  when  lie  had  just  reached  .the 
imQantaias,  his  lighl-armed  trpc^s  that  were  sent  rbefor^, 
>were  met  by  tliose  of  the  kipgj^  who  had  -also  bcjgjEHi  his 
march  from  ApoUonia  with  all  his  army.  These  troojps  at 
iSiist  engi^ed  together  in  some  slight  skirmishes ;  but  as 
the:.main  bodies  now  approached,  they  severally  retired, 
and  encamped  together  withiheir  respective  armies,  leaving 
the  distance  of  about  forty  stadia  between  the  camps. 

When  night  came  on,  Molon,  havii)g  consideoed.  with 

' jsimaelf  how  difficuk  and  dangerous  it  was  to  lead  ian  army 

of  ceJMib  ugainst  their  sovereign,  &ce  to  facet  ^And  in  the 

.elearliffat  of  day,  resolved  to  attack  Antiochus  in  the 

ioif^U    ^He  selected,  therefor^  all  ihe  bravest  of  his  troops, 

and  taking  a  cireuit  round,  .designed  to  choose  some  emi- 

tnenoe,  4tnd  to  fall  from  thence  upon  .the  royal  camp.    But 

beitfg  informed,  that  ten  young  soldiers  had  left  him  in  the 

march, ;and,gQne  to  join: the  kir^g,  he  iims  forced  .to  de;sist 
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#tfin  '^fb  d^ign^  And  ir^ufti  ^Mck  ^gahi  tb  blk  mm%  mn 
'tMrJiskikB^nii^  '^tikik  h«  teftCered  •ftbout  hrefedk  (if.dbf,  and 
spread  great  disorder  through  all  the  camp.  For  the  tKil- 
tthfn^  tenigthus  MsiiekAywmtiamKAtiom  tkmr  Biocf»  trere 
'sorterl-ifitd  iig^  thenoihfe  aod  tunciktyr  hb  ienti|v  th«t>tlMy 
'bejfan  sto  %  iridi  >grrat  cptociptlfllioii  iraiD  itkt  c«Bti. 
^IVdboioii 'enipl6yfd  dHhtt^faiiiala^oaiin^theiriai^teheiiiiaMt 
-amVtas^fibdMiflUyiaa^ilietirae  itoald  thdi  peiniii^  <|of eCiiil 
tbe'^tovd^r. 

As  MKXi  OS  «hiy> a|l{MKired,  lhe>kfaig^faa»ingidoimMftfill 

if  is  fdmesi  tflogCHl  them  «n  border  xif  batllew     [Jp«i  4lie 

<right  wjtig  he  fMtteed  Affst  tb^  amity  dnitwefiewnied  «Wi 

4iiMcr«,^ii#^r  tte^cbiMMiMkl  of  Ardjs,  agebemi-tof  ed»ww» 

«fttite  9blll  %ni  bnc^erjr.    NMt  ito  if^Me  wert  die  tGhnten 

iirdops;  'then  (he  feetdMges;  afttnr^ese^  ihe'GMtias  nei^ 

»d^nAHc!i&;  eMd  h^  <6r  toll,  1A  the  ^aame  Hue,  4be  ^belenB. 

Vp&^  tiheMi  wiifg  etded  «be  detnilrjs  ^iriio  iirere  ctdled  tte 

'donrfitilri^ns  ^  tfae^kitig.    The  etef^lintB, -wbfeh  iMreclifti 

'in  %iu^eiv  %«i'6  sUtiened,  at  <fei%aiii  disMioee,  in  frmst  4^f 

'd)i  th^  'ttrmy.    ^^otai^  cohoru  ^also  both  ef  iiifimtry  otitl 

'ijtfvahfy  w^t^  distrtMted  idtabdth'the  #ingft;  <wllh  'ordevs 

ifhl^t  tiiey  should  surfMmd  the  ^netoiy,  atfd  fe4l  apdii  Hfhek 

flank,  as  sodti  as  the  bat^te  'Wan  beguto.    'The  king  Ihen 

'\vent  'rbtidd  die  armfy,  and  raised  the  courage  t^'ilte  troops 

by  a^^dft  hamtigue,  Mch  its' the  tiitte  r^uired.    He  gav^ 

'  the  cftfebP the  left  ^ng  to  H^rmios  and  Zetixis,  and  him- 

sdf  eoinrniatldeQ  in  the  right. 

lifoldn  dr^  out  lik^^iseall-bts-forieesi  andiranged  ibem 
Hi  brddrbP 'bdtt1e»  bnt  ndt  without  the  gt^test  dlfllDdlty ; 
fbr  thb'ttimultatnd'cbtifbsionlhlat  wen&rttis^te  Hie  l9i{|ht 
^before  bad  tidt  yet  ^^tib^ided.  At  hst,  hcmever,  having 
obserYed  tbe'dispdiiitfon  of  (he  t^nemy,  he  placdd  'his  ca- 
villry  ahb  upon'ih^  wingsT;  and 'the  p&ltailhori/ {bedaub, 
at^  afl  his'  h^ttvy-afiDi^d* JTofb^  in  the  c^ttid.  Tbeisrdrers, 
sHhgeite,^B  alrftie  MSt  dftbe  ll^ht-Wtnc^d 'ffoops  were 
fliicown'hifo  the  torremltyeirdthei'Witig;  and  the  eharhks, 
dfhle3'wHh  fal^htaoi^/Were'^ifpos^d,  at  cei^tain  "di^Ahces, 
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in  the  front  oi  all  the  army.  The  left  wing  wis 
commanded  by  his  brother  Neolas,  and  himself  led  the 
right. 

The  two  armies  now  approached  each  other,  and  b^^an 
the  combat.  The  right  wing  of  Molon  remained  firm  to 
their  engagements,  and  bravely  sustained  the  charge  of 
Zeuxis.  But  the  left  no.  sooner  had  beheld  the  presence  of 
the  king,  than  they,  joined  themselves  immediately  to  his 
party^  This  accident,  as  it  inspired  the  royal  troops  with 
.'double  ardour,  struck  the  rebels. with  consterniition  and 
despair. ,  Molon,  perceiving  what  had  happened,  and  being 
-already  inclosed,  on  every  side,  representing  also  to,  his 
mind  thexruel  tonpents  which  he  must>soon  be  forced  to 
suffer  in  case  that  he  should  fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  killed  himself  with  .his  own  hands.  The;  rest  of 
.the  chiefs  likewise,  who  had  joined  in  the  revdit,  retired  all 
to  their  several  bouses,  and  embraced  a  voluntary  death. 
Neolas,  escapipg  from  the  battle,  fled  into  Persis,  to 
Alexander  the  brother  of  Molon.  And  when  he  had  fir^t 
:  killed  Molon's  mother,  together  with  his  .children,  .and 
prevailed  on  Alexander  also  to  consent  to  die,  he  then 
pierced  himself  with  his  own  sword,  and  fell  upon  their 
bodies.  The  king  plundered  the  camp  of  the  rebels ;  and 
ordered  the  body  of  Molon  to  be  exposed  upon  a  cross  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Media.  This  accordingly 
was  done.  The  body  was  removed  into  die  district  of 
Callonitis,  and  was  there  fixed  upon  a  cross,  upon  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  Zagrus.  He  then  reproached  the 
troops  with  their  rebellion  in  a  long  and  severe  harangue; 
but  gave  them  afterwards  his  band  in  sign  of  pardon,  and 
appointed  some  persons  also  to  conduct  them  back  again 
to  Media,  and  to  quiet  the  disorders  of  the  country  ;  while 
himself,  returning  to  Seleucia,  restored  peace  among  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  displayed  in  all  his  conduct 
not  less  gentleness  than  prudence.  But  Hermias,  still 
inexorable  and  severe,  urged  the  guilt  of  the  people  of 
Seleucia;  imposed  the  payment  of  a  thousand  talents  upon 
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the  ci^;  drore  into  banMnnent  the  magtstnites;  and  dia- 
membered,  tortardd,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants*  The  king  exerted  all  his  power  to  restrain 
thia  fury;  employing  sometimes  entreaties  and  persuasions, 
and  sometimes  interposing  his  authority.  He  lessened 
also  the  fine  that  was  at  first  demanded  from  the  citizens, 
and  exacted  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  only,  in  fhli  pu- 
nishment of  their  ofience.  And  thus,  though  not  without 
great  difficulty,  he  at  last  calmed  their  minds,  and* restored 
.qniet  to  the  city.  When  this  was  done,  he  appointed 
Diogenes  to  be  governor  of  Media,  and  ApoUodorus  of 
Siisiana;  and  sent  Tychon,  the  chief  secretary,  to  com- 
mand in  the  parts  that  bordered  upon  the  Red  Sea.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  revolt  of  Molon,  and  of  the  disorder9 
that  Were  occasioned  by  it  in  the  upper  provinces. 

The  king,  elate  with  this  success,  and  being  willing  also 
to  restrain,  for  the  time  to  come,  the  barbarous  states  that 
were  csontiguous  to  his  kingdom  from  assisting  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  with  supplies  or  troops,  resolved  now  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Artabazanes,  who  governed  the  Atropa- 
tians,  with  some  others  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
who,  of  all  the  princes  of  the  country,  was  the  most  consi- 
derable in  strength  and  power.  Hermias,  apprehending 
still  the  danger  that  must  attend  an  expedition  into  these 
upper  provinces,  for  some  time  stood  averse  to  this  design, 
and  was  eager  to  resume  his  former  prcjject,  of  engagmg  in 
a  war  with  Ptolemy.  But  when  he  heard  that  a  son  was 
born  to  the  king,  he  began  to  reflect  within  himself  that 
among  those  barbarous  nations  some  misfortune  possibly 
might  happen  to  Antiochus,  and  that  many  occasions 
would  arise  in  which  he  might  be  deprived  of  life.  He 
conseutedi  therefore,  to  all  that  was  proposed ;  being  per- 
suaded, that  if  he  could  once  be  able  to  destroy  the  king, 
he  should  become  the  guardian  of  his  son,  and  master  of 
all  the  kingdom.  '  When  the  affair  was  thua  decided, 
Antiochus  began  his  mardi  with  all  his  forces,  passed 
beyond  the  Zagrus,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Artabaza- 
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iies».  which  lies  close  to  MedU^  tnd.i^B  cn^'  4e|Min|!te«l  f?p»|i 
k  by  a  ehain  of  movBtaina.  It'«Kteiad9  towiurds  tkote  p^rts 
of  tfac  iV>n^u«  which  ar^  ahome  the  riVer  I^asii^  and 
appiroocheei  abo  vorjr  near  to:  the  ]({TrcaDiasi  $«i«  lias 
country  abounds  with  people  who  afe  robust  and  valisRl, 
and  espooiallywith  horses;  and  produces  likewise  every 
kind  of  necessaries  that  are  required  in  war.  Tins  king- 
dono,  having  never  been  subdued  by  Alexander,  had  re- 
mained entire  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire.  But  Artabazanes^  struck  witl^  terror  frt 
the  king's  approach,  and  being  also  at  this  time  very  far 
advanced  in  age,  yielded  to  the  necessity  that  pressed  him, 
and  submitted  without  reserve  to  such  conditions  as  Were 
demanded  by  the  king. 

About  this  time  Apollof^anes,  who  was  physician  to 
Antiocbus,  and  who  stood  in  a  high  degree  of  favotir  with 
htm,  observing  that  the  insolence  and  the  ambitious  views 
of  Hermias  no  longer  were  restrained  within  any  bounds, 
began  to  entertain  some  apprehensions  with  respect  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  was  still  more  alarmed  by  his  fears 
for  his  own  life  and  safety.  He  chose  the  time,  therefore, 
that,  was  most  favourable  to  his  purpose,  and  pi*esscd 
Antiochus  to  raise  himself  from  his  security;  to  be  upon 
Ills  guard  against  the  daring  spirit  of  this  minister,  and  to 
obviate  in  time  that  lamentable  fete  in  which  his  brother 
had  so  lately  perished.  He  assured  him  that  the  danger 
was'fldready  very  near;  and  begged  that  he  would  pursue 
without  delay  sudi  measures  as  might  best  secure  both 
himself  and  all  his  friends.  Antiochus,  upon  this  discourse, 
acknowledged  that  he  both  feared  and  hated  Hermias;  and 
thanked  Apollophanes  for  his  concern,  and  for  the  courage 
also  which  he  had  sfiewn  in  speaking  to  him  upon  such  a 
suli^ct.  Apollophanes  was  oveijoyed  to  find  that  he  had 
formed  so  trtie  ai  judgment  of  the  sentiments  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  king.  And  wheff  Antiochus  desired  him  not  to 
be  content  wHh  words  alone,  but  endeavour  rather,  in  con- 
junction with  himself,  to  find  out  some  eifeetual  remedy 
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agaitist  tin  dtnger,  be  amned  him  tbat  he  wat  ready  to. 
obey  all  his  orders.    Their  design  was  sooo  eoneertcd.. 
On  prefieoee  diat  the  king  waa  seiced  with  a  giddiness  in 
fala  bead)  the  servants  of  his  chaoaber,  with  idl  the  ordinary 
gaardsy  were  for  soaoe  days  romoved,  and  his  friends  alone 
were  admilted  to  hia  presence ;  by  which  means  there  waa 
fidl  time  and  opportunity  to  communioate  the  secret  to 
such  persons  as  were  proper  to  be  trusted.   When  they  had 
gained  the  number^  that  was  sufficient  for  their  purpose^  a 
task  whidi,  as  Hermias  was  so  generally  detested^  was  by 
no  means  difficnltf  they  prepared  to  carry  their  project 
into  execution..    The  physicians  adyiaed  that  the  kiqg 
should  walk  abroad  as  soon  tm  it.  was  day  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  odd  morning  air.    At  the  appointed  time 
Hermias  was  ready  to  attend  him,  together  with  those 
friends  that  were  engaged  in  the  design.    But  the  rest  of 
the  court  were  absent^  not  expecting  that  the  king  wosdd 
appear  abroad  at  so  imusttal  an  boor.    When  they  were 
come  to  a  certain  solitary  place  at  some  distance  from  the 
*  campi  the  king  turned  aside  as  if  to  satisfy  soase  neces" 
ssry  occasion,  and  they  then  stabbed  Hermias  with  their 
poniards.    Thus  fell  this  minister  by  a  punishment  that 
was  tut  too  gentle  for  his  crimes.     Antiochus,  being  thos 
delirered  from  his  fearsi  immediately  decamped^  and  di- 
rected his  route  back  again  to  Syria.     In  every  place 
through  whidi  he  passed,  his  actions  all  were  cdebrated 
by  the  people  with  the  loudest  praise;  and  above  die  rest, 
the  &te  which  he  had  decreed  to  Hermias.    About  the 
same  time  also,  the  wife  of  Hermias  was  killed  at  Apamea 
by  the   women  of  the  city,  and    his  children  by  the 
children. 

As  soon  as  the  king  arrived  at  home,  and  had  dismissed 
hfsarmy  to  their  winter  quarters,  he  sent  letten  to  Acfaeeus 
Sited  with  expostulations  and  reproaches,  on  account  of 
bis  having  tiared  to  place  upon  his  head  the  royal  diadem, 
WiA  us«i!ped  the  name  of  king.  He  assured  faim,  likewise, 
thai  he  waa  well*  acquainted  witfi  the  measures  whfich  he 
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kad  concerted  with  king  Ptolemy^  and  that  in  general  he 
was  perfectly  informed  of  those  rebellious  projects  which 
he  had  designed  against  him.  For  while  Antiochos  was 
engaged  in  his  expedition  against  Artabic&anes,  Aefaaeus, 
being  persuaded  either  that  the  king  would,  perish  in  the 
war,  or  that,  before  he  could  be  able  to  return  again  from 
a  country  so  remotCi  himself  might  enter  Syria  with  an 
army,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cyrrhestas,  who  had 
just  before  revolted,  might  force  that  kingdom  to  receive 
his  yoke,  began  his  march  from  Lydia  with  all  his  army ; 
and  when  be  arrived  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  he  there  first 
assumed  the  diadem,  and  wrote  letters  in  the  royal  name 
to  all  the  cities;  being  encouraged  chiefly  in  this  design 
by.  a  certain  exile,  whose  name  was  Syniris.  But  as  he 
continued  bis  march  forwards,  and  was  ready  just  to  enter 
Lycaonia,  the  troops,  b^inning  to  perceive  that  his  intui- 
tion was,  to  lead  them  against  cheir  natural  prince,  fell  into 
discontent  -  and  mutiny.  AcbsBuSj  ^  therefore,  after  this 
declaration  of  their  sentiments,  desisted  from  his  project; 
and  in  order  to  convince  the  army  that  he  never  had 
designed  to  enter  Syria,  he  changed  the  direction  of  his 
march)  and  pillaged  the  province  of  Pisidia.  And  having 
thqs,  by  tbe  booty  that  was  made,  regained  the  confidence 
and  &vpur  of  the  troops,  he  returned  back  again  to  his 
own  home-  But  Antiochus  had  been  fully  informed  of  all 
that  was  designed  against  him.  .  He  sent,  therefore,  as  we 
have  said,  continual  messengers  to  threaten  and  reproach 
Achaeus;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  employed  his  whole 
pains  and  diligence  in  completing  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  his  war  with  Ptolemy. 

As  the  spring  approached,  having  drawn  together  to 
Apamea  all  his  forces,  he  held  there  a  consultation  with 
his  friends  to  deliberate  on  the  manner  in  which  he  best 
might  enter  Coele- Syria.  Upon  this  occasion,  when  many 
long  discourpes  had  been  made  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  country,  the  preparations  that  were  necessary,  and  the 
advantage  of  employing  a  naval  armament,  Apollophanes, 
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whom  we  have  lately  mentioned,  and  who  was  a  native  o^ 
Seleucia,  cut  short  at  once  every  opinion  that  had  b^n 
proposed,  and  said,  **  that  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  high  degree 
absurd  to  shew  so  great  e&gerness  and  hdste  to  coAquef 
Coele-Syria;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Seleuicia,  the  Capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  sacred  s^at  of  empire,  was  stiU 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  bands  of  Ptolemy ;  that  besides 
the  dishonour  that  was  'reflected  upon  the  king  from  suf- 
fering his  chief  city  to  be  possessed  by  an  Egyptian  gar- 
rison, the  place  itself  was  such  as  would  afford  many  very 
gre^t  advantages  for  the  conduct  of  the  war;  that  while  an 
enemy  was  master  of  it,  it  must  prove  a  constant  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  all  their  enterprises ;  since  whenever  they 
should  attempt  to  advance  into  a  distant  province,  the 
danger  which  would  constantly  bang  over  their  own  king- 
dom from  this  city,  would  oblige  them  to  employ  not  less 
pains  and  preparation  to  secure  the  several  posts  at  home, 
than    those  th&t  would   be  requisite  in  their  expedition 
against  the  enemy  abroad ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
th^  could  once  regain  possession  of  this  place,,  as  their 
own  kingdom  would  by  that  means  be  perfectly  secured 
from  insult,  so  the  happy  situation  also  of  the  city  might 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  great  advantage  all  their  other 
project^  both  by  land  and  sea/'    These  sentiments  were 
approved  by  air  the  council.    It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to   begin  the  war   with  attempting,  to  retake  Seleucia; 
which  had  been  possessed  by  an  Egyptian  garrison  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.     For  this  prince,  in  re- 
sentment of  the  death  of  Berenice,  had  entered  Syria  with 
ari  army,  and  made  himself  master  of  this  city.     When 
the  a^ir  was  thus  determined,  the  king  ordered  JDiogiietus 
to  steer  his  coursie  towards  Seleucia  with  the  fleet,  while 
himself  began  his  march  from  Apamea,  and  came  and 
encamped  near  th6  Circus,  at  the  distance  of  fire  stadia 
from  the  city.     He  sent  also  Theodotus,  the  Hermionian, 
into  Coele- Syria  with  a  sufiBci^t  body  of  forces  to  secure 
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the  passesi  and  to  be  ready  to  act  on  that  side  as  occasion 
Bhould  require* 

The  situation  of  Seleucia,  with  the  country  round  it,  is 
as  follows.  The  city  stands  very  near  the  sea,  between 
Cilicia  and  Phoenice,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  an 
uncommon  height,  which  is  called  Coryphasus.  This 
mountain,  on  the  western  side,  is  washed  by  the  sea  that 
divides  Cyprus  and  Phoenice;  and,  on  the  side  towards 
the  east,  it  commands  the  country  that  lies  round  Antio- 
chia  and  Seleucia.  The  city  itself,  being  situated  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
valley  very  deep  and  steep,  winds  away  towards  the  sea, 
and  is  surrounded  on  almost  every  side  by  broken  rocks 
and  precipices.  In  the  plain,  between  the  city  and  the 
sea,  are  the  markets  and  the  suburbs,  which  are  strongly 
fortified  with  walls.  The  city  also  is  inclosed  with  walls 
of  an  uncommon  strength  and  beauty,  and  is  adorned 
with  temples  and  other  sumptuous  edifices.  On  the  side 
towards  the  sea  it  can  only  be  approached  by  a  steep 
ascent  of  steps,  which  are  cut  close  and  deep  into  the 
rocks.  Not  far  from  the  city  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Orontes;  which  takes  its  source  near  the  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  and  passing  through  the  plains  of  Amyca, 
flows  on  to  Antiochia,  and,  having  cleansed  that  city  of 
all  its  filth,  falls  at  last  into  (he  sea  of  Cyprus  near 
Seleucia. 

Antiochus,  upon  his  first  approach,  endeavoured,  by 
the  assurance  of  very  great  rewards,  to  prevail  on  the 
chief  governors  to  surrender  the  city  to  him.  But  when 
all  his  offers  were  rejected,  he  found  means  to  gain  some  of 
the  inferior  officers  to  his  party;  and  trusting  to  the  assist- 
''ance  which  these  had  promised,  he  resolved  immediately 
to  attack  the  city  on  the  side  towards  the  sea  with  the 
naval  forces,  and  with  tfie  land  army  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  divided  the  troops,  therefore,  into  three  separate  bo- 
dies^ and  having  encouraged  them  as  the  occasion 
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qaired,  and  ptx>iDi8ed  crowns  and  great  rewards  both  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers»  he  posted  Zeuxis,  with  the  forces 
that  were  under  his  command,  against  the  gates  which  led 
to  Antiochia,  and  Hermogenes  on  the  side  that  looked 
towards  Dioscurium.    Ardys  and  Diognetns  were  com- 
manded ^also  to  attack  the  port  and  suburbs.     For  the 
officers,  that  were  corrupted  by  the  king,  had  promised 
that,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  forced  the  suburbs,  they 
would  deliver  the  ci^  to  him.    The  signal  was  now  given 
for  the  attack,  and  the  troops  advanced  from  every  part 
with  vigour;  but  chiefly  those  that  were  led  by  Ardys  and 
Diognetus.     For,  on  the  other  sides,  the  soldiers  were 
forced  to  crawl  to  a  considerable  distance  upon  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  defend  themselves 
against  the  enemy,  before  they  could  attempt  to  scale  the 
walls.    But  in  the  port  and  suburbs  there  was  full  room 
to  advance^  and  to  fix  their  ladders,  even  without  resist- 
ance.   While  the  forces,  therefore,  from  the  fleet  scaled 
the  port,  Ardys  having,  at  the  same  time,  forced  his  way 
into  the  suburbs,  became  master  of  thetn  with  little  diffi- 
culty..   For  those  that  were  within  the  city,  being  them- 
selves closely  piressed  on  every  side,  were  not  able  to  send 
any  assistance  to  the  rest.   When  the  king  was  thus  master 
of  the  suburbs,  the  officers  who  had  been  gained  over  to 
his  interests  ran  together  to  Leontius,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  and  urged  him  to  send  a  deputation  to  Antiocfans, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  some  fair  conditicMis  from  him, 
before  the  city  also  should  be  stormed.     Leontius,  not 
suspecting  any  treachery,  and  being  himself  struck  also 
widi  the  consternation  which  these  men  now  assumed, 
sent  and  demanded  from  Antiochus  a  promise  of  life  and* 
safety  for  all  that  were  within  the  city.    The  king  con- 
sented that  thiose  who  were  of  free  condition  should  be 
safe.    The  number  of  them  was  about  six  thdusand.    He 
th^n  entered  the  city,  and  not  only  spared  the  inhabitants 
that  were  free,  but  permitted  those  also  that  had  fled  from 
the  city  to  return ;  and  restored  to  them  their  possessions, 
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tvith  a\i  their  frn-iher  rightft;    He  lecured  atfiOy  bj  a  suffir 
eient  garrison,-  the  port  and  citadel. 

«ti     ■        I    I  I       I   7  I  •      I         I       ■■    K    II        I  I  n  I  I  11     tl    I     (  ■        ■  11  I 
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CHAP.  VI. 

While  An^iocbus  waa  dms  eipployedi  be  received 
let  tiers  from.  Theqdotus,  who  pressed,  hiiii  to  advance  into 
Coele-Syria  without  delaj;,  ai|d  proinl8f4  to  deliyer  up  the 
province,  to  bim.  The  king  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
tod  irresolute,  and  knew  not  what  measures  were  the  ^st 
to  be  pursued/  Theodotus»  as  we,  have  already  men- 
tioiled,  was  an  ^tolian  by  his  birth,  ^d  ba4  p^formed 
great  services  for  Ptolemy;  but  instead. of  b^ing  able  to 
obtain  any?8uitable  reward,  he  on. the  contrary  had  almost 
lost  his  lifieu  At  the  tipie  therefore  in  wLich-  Antiod^us 
was  engaged,  in  his  expedition  against  IVIolon,  perceiving 
clearly  that  no  favour  was  to  be  expected  from  king 
Ptoleaiy;  apd  (hat  the  courtiera  also  had  resolved  to  work 
ht$  ruit),  he' prevailed  on  Pansetolus  to  secure  the  city  of 
Tyre^  while  himself  seized  Ptolemais;  and  now  pressed 
Antiocfauis  witb  the  greatest  earnestness  to  atteinpt  the 
conquest  of  the  province.  The  king,  therefore,  having  at 
last  resolved  to  suspelid  awhile  bis  dfsigns  against  Achssus, 
b^gkn  bis  march  towards  Cosier  l^yria^  by  the  ^me- route 
whibh  he  before  had  taken ; ,  passed  through  the  Vale  of 
Macsyas,  and  encamped  near  the  fortress  Gerrha,  which 
wsB  situated  in  the  extremity  of  tbf  valley,  upon  the  lake 
that  covered  the  defile.  But  being  informed  that  Nico- 
laus,  one  erf*  theigenerals  of  Ptolemy^  had  invested  PTheo- 
dotus.  in  Ptolesmis,  he  adi^aneed  in;  haste  with  (inii  light 
armed  troops,  .witb  deagn  to  raise  the  sieges  having*  left 
behind  him  all  fats.heaiy  forces^  and.giyeD^ord^rsito.the 
generals  ta  lay  siege  to.Brochi,  the  other,  fortress,  which 
stood  also  upovi' the  lake^  land  served  to  guard  the  en4rai|ce 
of  the  defile.  Nicolaus  no  sooner  heard  that  the  king 
approached,  than  he  immediately  r^ired;  aiul  sent  Lugo? 
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ns  a  Cretali,  aod  Dorymehes  an  iEtoiiany  to  aecure  the 
passes  that  were,  near  Berytus.  Bot  the  king,  upon  bis 
first  approach,  -attacked  and  drove  them  from  their  post, 
and  .  encamped  near  the  passes.  And*  having  there  re^ 
cetved  tiie  rest  .of  the  irpbps  as -they  came  up,  and  enoou* 
caged  thcni  by  such' words  as  his  desigos  .required,  he  con* 
tinned  his  inarch /ibrwards,  elate  wi{h  his  saccess  and 
filled  with  the  fairest' hopes*  Aboiit  tfais  time  also  Then* 
dotus  and  Panaetolus,  with  all  their  friends,  advanced  to 
join  .him,  and  were  received  with  the  greatest  marks  of  bi^ 
voan  .The  king  thm  took  possession  of  Tyre  and  Pt'ole* 
mais,  with  all.  the  armaments  and  stores.  Among  these 
were  forty  venek ;  of  which  twenty,  that  were  decked 
ships,,  completely  fitted  and  equipped,  dEtrried  each  of  them 
at  least  four  ranks  of  oars.  The  resf  were  triremes,'  bi^ 
remes,  iand  single  boats.  The  king  left  the  care  of  all  this 
fleet  to  Diognetus:  and  having  been  informed  thaf.Pto* 
lemy  had  retired  to  Memphis,  and  that  the  forcer  of  the 
kingdom  were  drawn  together  at  Pelusium ;  that  the  sluices 
iitl  were  opened,  and  the  sweet  waters  diverted  from  their 
course^  he  deBisted  from  his  first  design  of  .inarching 
to  attack  Pelusium,  and  leading  his  army  round  the  coun* 
try,  drew  the  cities  to  submission,  some  by  gentle  means, 
and  some  by  force.  For  those  that  were  slightly  fortified 
iurr^dered  to  him  at  his  first  approach.  :But  othars^ 
which  were  strongly  situated^  add  well  supplied  with  stores, 
remained  firm  against  all  perauf^ion,  and  forced  him  to  en- 
camp before  4bemi  and  eifapLoy  niuoh  time  and  pains  to  re« 
elnce  them  by  a  regukr  siege. 

Inuring  this.  time^.  Ptolemy,  whose  donrimorisy' thus  per- 
fidicaifily  at^cked^  ^denlahded  the  eaiiliest:  care,  remained 
wholly  insensible  of  all  that  nfrai;  transacted,  and  shewed 
not  even  the  least  desire  to  revenge  the  insuh.  Such  was 
tfaie  weakness  of  this  lazy  itnd  luxurious  prince;  and  so 
great  bis  dt^r^ard  of  every  thing  tliat  rdlated  io  the  affairs 
of  w«ur.  &U  Sonbius  afnd  Agathodes,  who  were  the  first 
iu  the  admini«tratibh  of  the  kingdom,  a^eed  .together  to 
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pursue  those  measures,  which  were,  indeed,  the  best  that 
could  be  taken  in  the  present  circumstances.     For  they  re- 
solved, that  theji  would  make  all  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  war  with  the  greatest  diligence,  and,  in  the  mean 
while^  send  ambassadors  to  Antipchus  to  treat  of  peace: 
being  persuaded,  that,  by  this  contrivance,  they  should 
give  a  present  <^eck  to  the  ardour  of  that  prince,  and  con- 
firm the  opinion  which  he  had .  conceived  of  Ptolemy,  that 
he  would,  by  no  means,  venture  to  take  arms  against  him, 
but  .rather  try  to  terminate  the  dispute  by  confereneeSs,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  prevail  upon  him  to  retire 
^again  from  Ccele<-Syria.     When  the  project  was  thus  con- 
certed, and  themselves  also  charged  with  the  management 
and  execution  of  it,  they  dispatched  an  embassy  to  An- 
tiochus  without  delay*    At  the  same  time,  they  engaged 
•the  Rhodians  also,  and  Byzantines,  with  the  Cyzicenians 
and  ^tolians,  to  send  some  deputies  to  mediate  a  peace. 
Andf  while  these  different  embassies  went  and  returned 
again  between  the  kings,  they  had  themsdyes  full  leisure 
to  complete  their  preparations  for  the  w^r.     For  haying 
fixed  their  residence  in  Memphis,  they  there  gave  audience 
toithe  ambassadors,  and  received  Uiose  especially,  that 
came  to  them  from  Antiocbus,  with  great  marks  of  &vour, 
bat  sent,  at  the  saine  time,  secret  orders  for  drawing  tc^e- 
thertOi  Alexandria  all  the  mercenaries  that  were  employed 
in  any  of  the  provinces  abroad.,  They  mad^.new  levies 
also;  andprpvided  suchsupfdies  of  com  and  other  stores 
as  were  sufficient  not  only  for  the  troops  that  were  then 
assembled,  but  for  all  those  likewise  who  should  afterwards 
arrive  to  ym,  them*    They  went  down  also,  from  tijoe  to 
time^  in  turn,  to  Alexandria;  that,  by  their  presepce^  all 
things  might  be  detained,  that  were  in  any  manner  neces- 
sary for  the  war. 

The  care  of  providing  proper  arms,  together  with  the  ' 
dioice  and  disposition  of  llie  troops,  was  entrusted  to  JSche* 
crates  of  Thessaly,  Phoxidas  a  Melitsean,  Eurylochus  a 
Magnesian,  Socrates  of  Boeotil^  and  Cnopias  a  citizen  of 
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Alorus.  For  it  happened,  most  fortunately  indeed,  at 
this  jnnctare,  that  these  men  were  present  in  the  country; 
who,  from  haying  served  in  the  wars  of  Demetrius  and 
Antigonusy  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  real  service, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conducting  an 
army  in  the  field.  They  began,  therefore,  to  train  all  the 
troops  anew,  according  to  the  rules  of  military  science: 
distributing  into  separate  bodies  the  soldiers  of  a  difierent 
ngeor  country,  and  giving  to  each  the  most  useful  kind  of 
arms,  m  the  room  of  those  to  which  they  had  been  before 
accustomed.  They  changed  the  form  of  the  enrolments 
in  which  the  troops  were  registered;  and  having  esta- 
blished new  and  different  orders,  more  suitable  to  the  pre*- 
sent  times,  they  taught,  by  continual  exercise,  every  sepa- 
rate body,  not  only  to  be  obedient  to  command,  but  also  to 
perform  with  ease  all  the  steps  and  motions  that  belonged 
to  their  respective  arms.  They  appointed  all  general  re^ 
views,  and  spared  no  pains  to  encourage  the  troops  with 
hopes,  or  to  instruct  them  in  their  duty.  In  this  task, 
they  received  no  small  assistance  from  Andromachus  of 
Aspendus,  and  Polycrates  of  Argos,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from*Greece,  and  brought  with  them  all  the  skill  and  mar- 
tial ardour,  for  which  the  people  of  that  country  are  so 
justly  celebrated.  They  were  both  distinguished  likewise 
by  the  q>lendour  of  their  families^  and  their  wealth.  Po- 
lycrates especially  not  only  derived  his  birth  from  a  very 
ancient  house,  but  was  illustrious  also  from  the  glory  which 
Mnasiadas,  his  father,  had  acquired,  by  his  victories  in  the 
public  games.  These  men  now  exerted  all  their  eflbrts  to 
instruct  and  animate  the  troops:  and,  both  by  their  ha- 
rangues in  public  to  the  army,  as  well  as  by  their  private 
admonitions^  they,  b^  degrees,  inspired  them  with  full  con- 
fidence and  courage. 

Among  the  generals,  every  one  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  which  seemed  most  perfectly  adapted  to  his  talents 
and  peculiar  skill.  Eurylochus,  the  Magnesian,  com'- 
manded  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  who  wiere  called 
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the  royal  suard;  and  Socrates  of  Bopotja,  ttie  peltastse, 
in  number  about  two  thousand,  PhQxi^as  the  ^^hae^o, 
with  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Xhra^ea?,  ^nd  ^odromachu^  of 
Aspendi|§,  exercised  together  iii  a  body  tfcje  phal^i^lc  and 
the.  Grecipin  mercenaries.  Th^  pbajapx,  ^hich  cop^kted 
of  tw.ei^tyTfive  thousand  pen,  wp*  commapid^fl  bjr  JPtolemy 
Qnd  And^omacbus;  an(|  th^  m^srcenarifS;  yvbo  w^re  abPMt 
weight  thous^nd^  by  Pbo^id^,  Sey^n  huq^red  borjie,  wbic^i 
belopgef}  ajso  to  the  roy^)  guard,  tb^  Pftyalry  from  Afnc, 
and  ^^^^  which  had  beep  levied  in  tbe  cpun^ry,  the  whole 
amounting  to  abpu(  t|)ree  thousand,  we^e  both  exercised 
and  connnanded  likewise  by  Polycra^s,  Echecrates.gUp, 
ihe  Thes^alian,  to  wbonfi  the  Qreqian  ai)4  all  the  iomgn 
i^avalry^  to  the  number  pf  (wo  thousand}  wj^s  entrM^ted, 
bad  trained  and  (JiscipJip^  the;n  with  siich  perfect  ?kUl 
^ud  judgmenty  that  they;  performed  th^  gre^te^t  service 
afterwards  iq  the  battle.  :  Bu|;,.^mpi)g  a^  |h^  rest^  there  ^as 
none  tha(  surpassed  Cnopjas  of  Alppsy  in  the  pl^nagement 
of  the  tipopsf  that  were  eiitrmted  tp  bis  carfi.  Tbesp  were 
ten  thonsand  Cret^n^i  a.^H}ng  wboo^  were  a  tbojUiwd  Sfeor 
Cretans,  eommandiad  by  Philp,  j»  citizen  of  Cnossqs,  There 
were  also  among  $be  trppp?,  three  tbpusand  Afrieans,  arnoed 
after  the:  Macedonian  manner,  and  led .  by  Ammonins  of 
Barce;.  find  a  ph^an:;^  }ikewJ8«  of  Egyptians,  composed 
of  twenty  tboosAnd  meus  and  epmmiind^  by  Sosibius- 
They  bad  aUp  a  body  of  Cj^uIs  and  Tliracians;  among 
wiio?!  four  thousand  wece  the  established  t^^^pps  that  bad 
long  been  settled  in  tbe  country ;  and  tw^  ^^ousand  of 
them  were  lately  r9lsed.  ,  At  the  bead  pf  these  was  Diony-* 
sius,  who  was  by  birth  a  Tfaraciap,  Such  were  the  numr 
berjs,  ^  the  different  nations,  pf  wbiish  tbe  ^rmy  of  Ptor 
lemywasiipv^  cpmpp$^.  '  \ 

During  this  time,  Antiochus  continued  to.pre^  the  siege 
of  Dura.  But  his  efforts  all  were ,  frnitlesej :  both  because 
the  place  was  by  nature  strpngly  forlified,  and  the  garrison 
also  reinforced^  from  time  tP  time,  by  tbe  carie  of  Nieo? 
laus.    As  the  winter,  thei^efore,  now  approached,  he  yielded 
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|o  tlie^^mbft^clora  of  Pto].eD)j,  copsspted  to  a  truce  of 
fopv  iQOJit})^ '  cpntiiiu^nej^^  ^d  deplar^ed,  tbat  he  wm  eveii 
Tfi^dy  to  put  an  end -to  the  wliole  disputfs,  upon  cpndjti<^9 
the  mo^t  Jiist  t^pd  reafpq^b}^*  T)iis  afisi^rancp  wps*^  }ip|prT 
eyer»  very  4>ff^rept  froip  liis  real  jsentiipepts.  ^ut  h§  vnf 
ptow  ipipa^ient  tp  return,  that  bi^  (.roops  might  tal^e  th^^r 
winter  qp^ir^ers  jn  Seleuci^..  Fppr  it  was  pp^  plear;  beyond 
all  dpifbt^  tbfit  Acbaeus  ha^  formed  desfgn^  9ggin8$  hipl^ 
and  w^  joined  in  pipse  coppexip.p  with  king  Ptolemy« 
He  dtsmis$ed|  therefprei  the  ap^basfs^or^i  with  orders,  thftt 
tbey  ^houtd  b^ten  tp  returp  agaiq,  pnd  meet  him  at  8eleueia| 
bringing  with  tbiem  tl^e  last  d^t^rmin^itiQn  Of  their  master* 
He  tbep  pl.ac^  g^rrispp^  \n  bM  the  proper  posta,  and  bavf 
ing  left  .the  pare  pf  tbp  prOYinoP  to  Theodotus^  began  his 
marpb  baeff  towards  3^}epei9»  md  there  sent  his  army  into 
winter  quarters.  Nor  was  hey^flsr  this  ^ime,  in  the  ieasi 
so)icitqa$  tp  ^^erpise  the;  troops:  being  persuaded,  that  the 
dkpnte  wpa)^  110911  be  brought  to  a  decirion  without  hav« 
ipg  recourse  agtin  to  arms. .  For  he  flattered  himsclfy  that 
ap  bp  all^eidy  h«4>  subdued  many  pans  qf  Ccele-fiyria  and 
Phc^nii^ftt  the  rpstwouJd  be  yielded  to  him  in  a  confer* 
enoe;  andihatPlDleipy  wo  old- never  dare  to  risk  a  gene- 
intl  baltle*  His  ambassadors  were  aUo  fixed  in  'the  same 
opinion-;  being. deceived  by  the* civilities  that  were  shewn 
towards  them  by  Sosibius.  For  this  minister  had  detained 
them  with  him  still  at  Memphis,  and  covered  from  their 
knowledge  all  the  preparations  that  wer^  at  the  same  time 
madp  at  Alexandria.  By  this  artful  menagement,  when 
the  ambassadors  again  returned,  he  was  himself  alike  pre- 
pacedeither  for  peace  or  wa^.     . 

Bnt  Antiochus,  as  he  had  already  subdued  his  enemies' 
in  the  field,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  shew  himself  superior 
also  in  the  conferences.  When  the  ambassadors  therefore' 
met  him' at  Seleucia,  and  began  to  propose  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  agreeably  to  their  instructions  from  Sosibius, 
tfce  king  declared,  that  it  was  absurd  to  say,  that  he  had 
offered  .^ny  injury  to  Ptolemy,  by  entering  Ctele-Syria 
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witbtti-army;  since  be  had  endearoured  only  to  recover 
(he  posstssion  of  a  coantry^  which  belonged  to  bint  by  a 
proper  right.  He  shewed^  that*'Antigonu%  who  was  sur- 
named  Cocles,  had  first  subdued  this^proyince:  and  that 
Seleiicus  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  it:  that  his  own 
claim  was  founded  upon  these  strong  titles,  too  clear  to  be 
disputed;  and  that  from  thence  it  roust  be  acfcnowledged, 
that  the  country  belonged  to  him  alone,  and  not  to  Pto- 
lemy. That  it  Was  true,  indeed,  that  Ptolemy  had  de- 
dared  war  against  Antigonus ;  but  that  he  had  no  design 
to  join  the  province  to  his  own  dominions,  but  only  to  se- 
cure the  sovereignty  of  it  to  Seleucus.  Above  all  the  rest, 
he  urged  the  joint  determination  of  the  kings  Lysimachus, 
Cassander,  and  Seleucus;  who,  when  they  had  defeated 
Antigonus  in  battle,  resolved,  with  one  consent,  that  all 
Syria  should  be  jrielded  to  Seleucos. 

In  reply  to  all  these  reasons,  the  ambassadors  on  the 
other  side  insisted  with  no  small  earnestness,  that  the  trea-* 
son  of  Theodotus,  and  the  invasion  of  Coele-Syria  by  An-^ 
tiochus,  Were  a  gross  and  notorious  insult,  and  an  open 
violation  of  the  rights  of  Ptolemy.  They  said  that  Pto- 
lemy the  son  of  Lagus  had  fairly  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  the  province :  and  that  the  assistance,  which  he  furnished 
to  Seleucus  in  the  war,  was  expressly  sent  upon  these  con- 
ditions; that  Seleucus  should  possess  all  Asia,  but  that 
Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenice  should  be  left  to  Ptolemy. 

In  this  manner  was  the  contest  long  supported,  in  the 
course  of  many  deputations  and  debates,  withoqt  any  pro- 
spect of  agreement.  '  For  as  the  conferences  all  were  held 
by  the  friends  alone  of  either  party,  there  were  none  that 
could  interpose  between  them,  to  moderate  and  restrain 
their  warmth,  whenever  they  attempted  to  extend  their 
claims  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice*  The  business  also  of 
Achaeus  was  found  to  be  a  matter  even  of  greater  difficulty 
than  the  rest  For  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Ptolemy,  that 
he  should  be  included  in  the  treaty.  But  Antiochus  would 
scarcely  suffer  it  to  be  proposed ;  but  exclaimed  against  it 
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«s  a  most  intolerable  insaky  that  Ptolemy  should  presame 
to  iDteipose  in  favour  of  a  traiUnri  or  even  so  mueh  as 
name  a  man,  who  had  rebelled*  against  his  natural  priaoei 

While  each  side  thus  endeavoured  to  maintain  their 
ground^  the  sjmog  at  last  came  on,  before  the  contest  was 
in  aHy  point  decided.  Antiochus,  therefixre^  drew  together 
all  his  forces,  designing  to  attack  Ccele-Syria  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  make  himself  master  of  the  oth^  parts  of  the 
province.  At  the  same  time  Ptolemy,  having  entrusted  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  Nicolaus,  sent  huge  supplies  of  stored 
to  Gaza,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  advance,  together  with  a 
land  army.  When  the  troops  arrived,  the  general  in  con* 
cert  with  Perigenes,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces,  and 
who  was  ready  to  comply  with  all  his  orders^  began  widi 
great  alacrity  to  make  the  necessary  disposition  for  so* 
curing  the  country  against  the  enemy.  The  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  thirty  decked  vessels,  with  more  than  four  hnn* 
dred  ships  qf  transport.  Nicolaus  himself  was  an  JStolian 
by  birth ;  and  was  not  inferior,  either  in  courage  or  expe- 
rience, to  any  of  the  generak  of  Ptolemy.  He  sent  away 
a  part  of  his  army,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  defiles  of 
Platanus;  while  himself,  encamping  with  the  rest  near 
Porphyreon,  resolved,  with  the  assbtance  of  the  fleet  which 
was  stationed  near  liim,  to  oppose  on  thatside  the  entrance 
of  the  king. 

Antiochus,  arriving  now  at  Marathos,  and  being  met 
there  by  the  people  of  Aradus,  who  came  to  ofier  to  him 
their  assbtance  in  the  war,  not  only  received  them  into  his 
alliance,  but  quieted  also  some  contentions  which  had  been 
long  maintained  between  the  Aradians  of  the  island,  and 
those  that  lived  upon  the  continent.  He  then  entered 
Syria,  along  the  mountain  called  Theoprosopoo,  and  came 
to  Berytus;  having  taken  Botrys  in  his  march,  and  set 
fire  to  Calamus  and  Trieres.  And  when  he  had  sent  away 
Nicarchus  and  Theodotiis,  to  secure  the  passes  that  were 
near  the  river  Lycus,  he  from  thence  continued  his  march 
forwards,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Damura; 
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being  slill^  followed  by  bis  fl^t,  virhicb' sailed  along  ih« 
«x>asi  asi  be  advanced,  under  tfae  command  of  Diognetus. 
From  .tbiS' place,  being  now  joined  again  by  Theodotus  and 
Nicarcbiis,  with  the  ligfatrarmed  troops,  be  advanced  to 
take  a  view  43S  tbose  defiles  that  were;  possessed  by  Nicot 
iaos;  and  b^ing  carefully  observed  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
gro«n(i,  as  well  ^3  tfae  strength  and  situation  of  the  several 
pdsts,  be  tbon  riBturiVedba^^k  again  to  bis  camp. 

'On  the  fellowhig  day»  having' left  behind  him' all  fais 
heavy  forces  under  ^e  care  of  Nica;rcbus,  be  advanced 
with  the  rest  c^  tbe  army  to  attack  the  enemy  in  these  de» 
files.  'The  place  Tn  which  Nioolaos  now  was  posted  was 
a  narrow  ground  which  lay  between  mount  Libanus  and 
tbe  sea,  and  was  covered  also  by  an  eminence,  Very  rough 
and  steep,  and  which  left  the  passage  along  the  shoref  ex* 
tremely  close  and  difficult.-  He  had  placed  iit  every  part 
that'was  commodious  for  it  a  numerous  body  of  troc^s'; 
and  having  thrown  up  also  various  works,  he  flattered  him- 
self that  be  should  be  able,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  through  the  pasdes. 

Antiochus  divided  all  his  forces  into  three  sepurate 
bodies,  and  gave  one  of  them  to  Theodotus,  with  orders 
that  be  should  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  posts  at  the 
foot  of  the -mountain  Libanus;  and  that  the  second,  which 
was  led  by  Menedemus,  at  the  same  time  should  eihploy 
their  utmost  efibrts  to  force  their  passage  along  tbe  middle 
of  the  eminence.  The  last  division*  was  posted  dose  upon 
the  shore  under  the  command  of  Diocles,  the  governor  of 
Parapotamia.  The  king  himself,  attended  by  his  guards, 
took  his  station  in  the  middle;  that  from  tbencie  be  might 
be  able  to  discenl  all  that  passed j  and  to  send  assistance  as 
occasion  should  require.*  fLi  the  same  time-Diognetus  and 
Perigeiies  made  all  thing^  ready  for  tbe  engagement; 
having  drawn  their  ^eets  very  near  to  sh6re,  and  formed 
them  into  such  a  disposition  that  they  seemed  to  make  one 
front  with  their  respective  armies.  The  signal  now  was 
made,  and  the  battle  at  once  begun  both  by  land  and  sea. 
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Upon  tbe  sea,  because  the  ^strength  and  niimber  of  the 
Qpnibataiits  were  nearly  equal,  tbe  sudcess  «^as  also  equal* 
Bot  by  land  Nicblaud,  al^ifited  l^  hiir  situation,  at  fifvt 
gained  some  advantage  in  the  action.  But  when-  Theo- 
dotus,  having  forced  the  enemy  from  their  posts  al<ttig  tbe 
foot  of  the  mountain,  fell  afterwards  with  violence  upon 
them  from  the  higher  ground,  they  then  fled  with  great 
precipitation.'  About  two  thousiand  of  them  were  killed  in 
tfaepur^it,  and  an  equal  number  taken  prisoners.  The 
rest  escaped  to  Sidon.  Perigenes  also,  though  he  had 
hitherto  maintained  the  fight  upon  the  sea  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success,  no  sooner  sisw  that  the  army  was  com- 
pletely routed,  than  he  was  struck  with  consternation,  and 
retr^ted  likewise  wijih  the  fleet  towards  the  same  place 
wiftout  any  loss. 

Antiochus,  taking  with^him  all  his  forces^  came  and 

encamped  before  Sidon.     But  as  the  city  was  completely 

filled  with  stores,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  who 

were  now  also  joined  by  those  that  had  fled  from  the  late 

engagement  very  great,  he  made  no  attempt  to  take  the 

place:  but  continued  his  march  forwards  towards  Philo- 

teria ;  and  ient  orders  to  Diognetus,  that  he  should  sail 

with  the  fleet  to  Tyre.     Philoteria  lies  close- upon  the 

borders  of  that  lake,  into  which  the  river  Jordan  enters; 

and  from  whence,  flowing  out  again,  it' passes  through 

those  plains  in  which  the  city  of  Scythopolis  is  situated. 

The  king,  having  obtained  possession  of  both  these  places, 

which  were  surrendered  to  him  upon  conditions,  was  now 

filled  with  the  fairest  hopes  with  regard  to  the  final  issue 

of  the  war.     For  the  country,  that  was  subject  to  these 

cities,  was  such  as  would  aSb^d  very  large  supplies,  sufii- 

cient  for  all  the  army;  and  furnish  them  with  every  kind 

6f  neciessaries  in  the  greatest  plenty.     Having  left  ip.  both 

a  proper  garrison,  he  then  passed  beyond  the  mountains,' 

and  came  to  Alabyriun^ ;  which  was  situated  lipon  a  hill  of 

a  globular  form,  whose  height  was  more  than  fifteen  stadia. 

In  order  to  become  master  of  this  city  he  employed  the* 
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following  stratagem.  Haying  engaged  the  inhabitants  in 
a  skirmish,  he  directed  his  own  troops  to  retreat,  as  if  they 
had  fled  befi>re  them :  and  when  he  had  thus  drawii  the 
enemy  to  a  considerable  distance,  facing  suddenly  round 
again;  and  at  the  Same  time  sending  orders  to  some  troops 
diat  were  placed  in  ambuscade  to  rise  and  join  in  the 
attack,  he  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  add  pursuing 
closely  after  those  that  fled,  took  adviantage  of  their  con- 
sternation^, and  entered  the  city  with  them  without  resist- 
ance. 

About  this  time,  Cerssas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ptblemy, 
came  and  joined  Antiochus;  who  received  htm  with  such 
high  marks  of  honour,  that  many  other  commanders  also 
were  soon  afterwards  induced  to  follow  the  example. 
Among  these  was  Hippolochus  of  Thessaly;  who  brought 
likewise  with  him  a  body  of  four  hundred  horse. 

The  king,  having  secured  Atabyrium  by  a  garrison, 
began  his  march ;  and  as  he  advanced  took  Pella,  Camus, 
and  Gephrus.  After  this  success  all  the  people  who  inha- 
bited the  neighbouring  places  of  Arabia  urged  each  other 
to  submit,  and  with  one  consent  embraced  his  party. 
Having  received,  therefore,  from  them  some  provisions 
for  his  army,  he  again  continued  his  march  forwards,  ftiU 
of  joy  and  confidence,  and  passing  through  the  district  of 
Gladiatis,  made  himself  master  of  Abila,  taking  prisoners 
also  the  troops  that  were  drawn  together  for  its.  defence, 
under  the  command  of  Nicias,  who  was  the  kinsman  and 
friend  of  Meneas.  Gadara,  which  was  esteemed  to  be  the 
strongest  of  all  the  cities  that  were  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  still  remained  to  be  subdued.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  king  encamped  before  it,  and  begun  to  advance  his 
works^  than  the  inhabitants  were  struck  with  terror,  and 
surrendered.  Being  nbw  informed,  that  the  enemy  had 
assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Rabatamana,  a  city  of 
Arabia,  and  from  thence  made  incursions  upon  the  lands 
of  those  Arabians  who  had  submitted  to  him,  he  imme- 
diately began  his  march  in  baste,  and  dime  and  encamped 
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near  the  hillsj  upon  which  the  city  was  built  And  when 
he  had  surveyed  it  round  on  every  side,  and  remarked  that 
there  were  two  places  only  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
approach  it,  he  there  plants  his  machines^  and  made  the 
necessary  disposition  for  tHe  attack.  The  batteries  oa  one 
side  were  coomianded  by  Nicarchus,  and  on  the  othar  by 
Theodotns;  while  the  king  attended  alike  to  both  with 
equal  vigilance,  and  observed  the  zealous  emulation  of  the 
generals.  As  the  attack  was  made  by  both  with  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  each  contended  to  be  the  first  in 
battering  down  the  part  against  which  his  own  machines 
were  pointed,  on  a  sudden,  when  it  scarcely  was.  expected* 
the  wall  on  both  sides  fell.  After  this  success  they  renewed 
their  assaults  against  the  place  continually,  with  the  utmost 
force  and  fury,  both  by  night  and  ^ day.  As^he  numbers 
however  of  those  that  were  within  the  city  were  very  great* 
their  efforts  all  were  ineffectual.  But  after  some  tim^ 
being  informed  by  one  of  the  prisoners  that  were  tid^en*  of 
a  certain  subterraneous  passage,  from  which  the  besieged 
were  supplied  with  water,  they  filled  the  mouth  of  it  with 
wood  and  stones  and  other  such  materials:  and  thus  in  a 
short  time  forced  the  inhabitants  through  want  of  water  to 
surrender.  The  king  left  Nicarchus  in  the  place  with  a 
sufiScient  garrison :  and  sent  away  Hippolochus  and  Ce- 
ra&as,  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  infantry  towards  Sama* 
ria ;  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  the  country  from  all  insult* 
and  to  protect  the  people  who  had  submitted  to  him.  He 
then  began  his  march  to  Ptolemais  with  all  the  army, 
designing  to  pass  the  winter  in  that  city. 

CHAP.  VII. 

IN  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  the  Pednelissians 
being  besieged  by  the  Selgians,  and  reduced,  to  great 
extremity,  solicited  some  assistance  from  Acbseus:  and 
having  obtained  a  favourable  answer^  they  sustained  the 
siege  with  constancy,  in  the  hope  that  in  a  short  time  they 
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sTiouTd  be  relieved.  Acha^iis  sent  accohJIngly  to  thcii^ 
assistance  GarsyeHs,  with  sist  'thousand  idfiintry  and  five 
Irandred  Horse.  The  Selgrans,  being  informed  of  hfe 
^prbacK^  posted  the  greatest  part  of  theii*  troops  in  the 
defile  called  Climax;  secured  the  app^HHacbes  to  S^porda; 
dhd  broke  up  dll  the  roads.  Gftrs^eris  cdntinuih^  still  td 
advance,  critiefed  Milyas  and  encamped  near  Crefopolis. 
But  when  he  found  thal^  the  ehemjr  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  a^  Aie  passes,  and  stbpped  his'  farther  phxgress, 
he  employed  lh6  following  stratagem.  'Having  ord'ered 
his  armiy  to  decamp,  he  directed  his  route  back  srgain,  as  if 
he  had  lost  all  hope  of  being  able  to  succour  the  besieged. 
The  Selgians,  not  suspecting*  any  fraud,  left  theii^  posts 
and  retired,  some  of  them  to  their  camp  and  some  into  the 
aty :  for  it  was  now  the  time  of  harvest.  But  Garsyerisj 
Returning  in  a  short  time  afterwards  by  quick  and  con- 
tinued marches,  seized  the  passes,  which  were  left  without 
defence;  and  having  secured  thefm  all  by  su^cient guards, 
under  the  command  of  Phaylus,  he  advanced  with^the  rest 
of  his  troops  to  Perga:  and  from"  thehce  sent  deputations 
to  all  the  people  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  exhorting 
t^eih  to  secure  themselves  in  time  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Selgians,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  \^ith 
Achaeus,  and  to  join  their  forces  With  him  to  assist  the 
Pedhelissians.  In  the  mean  while  the- Belgians,  being 
persuad'ed  that,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  they 
should  soon  be  able  to  strike  a  terror  iiito.  Phaylus,  sent 
aWay  a  body  of  troops  to  dislodge  him  from  his  posts. 
But  so  far  were  thqy  from  being  able  to  accomplish  .their 
design,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  lost  many  of  their  men. 
They  desisted,  therefore,  from  this  attempt,  and  returning 
again  to  the  business  of  the  siege,  began  to  press  the  city 
m6re  closely  than  bfefore. 

About  this  time,  the  £tenneans,  who  inhabited  the 
liiountainou's  parts  of  Pisidia  beyond  Sida,  joined  Gar- 
s^eris  with  eight  thousand ' heavy-armed  troops;  and  the 
people  of  Asperidus  with  four  thousand*     But,  those  of 
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Sida  refused  to  take  any  part  in  this  confederacy :  partly, 
because  they  were  disposed  to  favour  the  interests  of 
Antiochus;  but,  chiefly,  because  they  hated  the  Aspen- 
dians.  Garsyeris,  having  increased  his  army  by  these  new 
forces,  advanced  towards  Pednelissus;  being  persuaded 
that  the  Selgians,  upon  his  first  approach,  would  raise  the 
siege.  But,  as  he  was  wholly  disappointed  in  this  hope, 
he  encamped  at  a  moderate  distance  from  them;  and, 
being  desirous  to  Relieve  the  Pednelissians^  who  were  now 
much  pressed  by  famine,  he  ordered  two  thousand  men, 
carrying  each  a  measure  of  com,  to  enter  the  city  in  the 
night :  but  the  Selgians,  infornied  of  their  approach,  fell 
upon  them  in  their  march,  killed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
detachment,  and  carried  away  the  corn.  After  this  suc- 
cess, they  resolved  not  only  still  to  press  the  siege  of  the 
city  as  before,  but  even  to  invest  Garsyeris  also  in  his 
camp.  For,  jn  the  affairs  of  war,  the  SeTgians  are  always 
very  bold  and  enterprising,  even  to  rashness. 

Leaving,  therefore,  behind  them  the  forces  only  that 
were  necessary  to  guard  their  own  intrenchments,  they 
advanced  with  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  fell  with  fury 
upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  in  many  parts  at  once. 
Garsyeris,  being  thus  suddenly  beset  with  danger  upon 
every  side,  and  perceiving  that  in  many  places  his  in- 
trenchments were  already  forced,  sent  away  all  his  cavalry, 
through  a  certain  passage  that  was  left  open  by  the  en^my. 
The  Selgians,  imagining  that  they  had  retreated  from  the 
camp  tlirough  fear,  and  were  hastening  to  escape  by  flight, 
made  no  attempt  to  intercept  or  stop  them.'  But  these 
troops  having  taken  a  circuit,  round,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
enemy  in  their  rear,  with  great  force  and  fury.  The 
infa^ntry  also,  though  they  were  almost  forced  from  the 
intrenchments,  resumed  again  their  courage,  and  returned 
boldly  to  the  charge.  The  Selgians,  being  thus  pressed 
on  every  side,  were  at  last  constrained  to  fly.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Pednelissians  from  the  city  attacked  the  troops 
that  were  left  to  guard  the  intrenchments,  and  drove  them 
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from  their  catnp.  As  they  all  fled  difibrent  ways,  not 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  them  were  destroyed',  in  the 
pursuit.  Among  those  that  were  able  to  escape^  the  allies 
retired  to  their  respective  cities;  and  the  Selgians,  direct^ 
ing  their  flight  across  thie  moQntainiB»  returned  back  again 
to  their  own  country. 

Garsyeris  immediately  decamped,  and  pursued  with  the 
greatest  haste;  designing  to  pass  through  tlie  deflles,  and'to 
appear  in  sight  of  Selga,  before  the  inhabitants  should  be 
recovered  from  their  consternation,  or  find  time  to  take 
the  measures  that  were  necessary  for  their  defence.     He 
came  accordingly,  with  all  his  army,  and  encamped  near 
the  city.    The  Selgiand,  disheartened  by  their  late  defeat, 
and  not  expecting  any  farther  succours  from  their  allies^ 
who  had  also  been  involved  in  the  same  misfortune,  began 
to  apprehend,  thlEit  both  theit  country  and  themselves,  were 
now  lost  without  resource.    Having  called  together,  there-> 
fore,  an  assembly,  they  resolved  to  depute  to  Garsyeris 
one  of  their  citizenfs,  whose  name  was  Logbasis.     This 
man  had  been  the  guest  and  intimate  friend  of  that  An- 
tiochus  who  died  in  Thrace:  and,  having  been  entrusted 
by  him  at  bis  death  with  the  charge  of  Laodice,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Achseus,  he  had  educated  her  as  his 
own  proper  daughter,  with  a  true  parental  tenderness  and 
care.    The  Selgians  therefore  were  persuaded,  that  no  one 
was  more  fit  to  be  employed  at  this  conjuncture.    But  Log- 
basis,  when  he  had  entered  ihto  private  conference  with  Gar- 
syeris, so  far  forgot  his  duty  to  his  country,  tlmt  instead  of 
performing  tlie  service  that  was  expected  from  him,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  pressed  this  gieneral  to  send  and  call  Acfaaeufr 
without  delay,  and  promised  to  betray  the  city  to  them. 
Garsy^is  received  this  offer  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  im* 
mediately  dispatched  some  messengers  to  inform  Achseus^ 
of  the  accident.    And  having  consented  to  a  truce /itith- 
the  Selgians,  he  found  .means  to  delay,  from  titne  to  time, 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  inventing  still  new  doubts  and 
difficulties,  witb  design  to  afford  full  leisure  for  Achseus  to 
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arrive^  and  that  Logbasis  might  be  able  also  to  prepare^  in 
concert  with  himseir,  the  measures  that  were  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  project. 

During  this  time,  as  freqtient  deputations  went  and 
returned  oil  either  side,  it  grew  at  last  to  be  the  common 
practlice  of  the  soldiers  to  go  from  the  camp  into  the  city 
to  procure  provisions;  an  indtilgence  which,  in  various 
instances,  had  proved  the  cause  of  utter  ruin  and  destruc^ 
tion.  For  my  own  part,  indeed,  I  am  'inclined  to, believe 
that  man,  who  is  esteemed  more  dexterous  and  artful  than 
any  other  animal,  is  in  truth  of  all  most  open  to  surprise 
and  fraud.  How  many  camps  and  garrisons,  how  many 
of  the  strongest  cities,  have  fitllen  a  prey  to  this  very  kind 
of  treachery  ?  Yet  though  the  examples  are  thus  frequent 
and  notorious,  we  still,  I  know  not  how,  are  novices  with 
respect  to  all  such  enterprises,  through  the  want  of  paying 
a  due  attention  to  those  misfortunes  in  which  others,  from 
their  negligence,  have  been  involved.  We  employ  great 
pains  and  cost  to  draw  together  money  and  stores,  to 
fortify  our  towns  with  walls,  and  to  fill  our  magazines  with 
arms,  in  order  to  secure  ourselves  against  all  sudden  acci^^ 
dents;  but  totally  neglect  those  means  of  safety  which 
may  be  acquired  with  far  greater  ease,  and  which  affiird  a 
sure  resource  in  every  dangerous  conjuncture;  I  mean 
that  knowledge  of  ail  past  transactions  whldi  is  supplied 
by  history,  and  which  always  may  be  gained,  with  not  less 
pleasure  than  advantage,  even  in  the  shade  of  a  safe  and 
honourable  repose. 

Acha^  arrived  at  the  expected  time ;  and  the  Selgians, 
after  they  had  been  admitted  to  a  conference  with  him^ 
flattered  themfselves  with  die  hope  that  they  should  be  able 
to  obtain  the'  nidst  &vourable  terms  of  peace.  Logbasis, 
who  from  time  to  time  had  drawn  together  in  small  num** 
hers  to  Ms  house  the  soldiers  that  came  into  the  city  from 
the  camp,  now'  p^ressed  the  citizens  to  assemble  all  the 
people,  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  disposition  of 
Achaeas,  and  to  bring  the  treaty  to  its  last  conclusion. 
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The  Selgians  met  together,  therefore,  in  a  general  assem- 
bly;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  secure  of  bringing  the  affair 
to  a  speedy  issue,  permitted  even  the  guards  to  retire  from 
their  several  posts.  At  this  time  Logbasis,  having  given 
the  signal  to  the  enemy,  ordered,  the  soldiers  that  were 
with  him  to  stand  ready  for  the  engagement,  and  armed 
himself  also  and  his  sons.  Aqhaeus,  taking  with  him  one 
half  of' his  forces,  approached  near  the  city;  twhile.Gar- 
syeriis  with  the  rest  directed  his  march  towards  a  tenaple 
of  Jiq>iter  called  Cesbedium,  which  stood  as  a  kind  of 
citadel,  and  commanded  ^1  the  city.  But  a  certain  shep- 
herd, having  perceived  by  accident  what  w&s  done, .  in- 
formed the  assembly  of  it.  The. soldiers  rao  in  has^te^  one 
part  towards  Cesbedium  and  the  rest  to  the  other  posts; 
and  the  people,  inflamed  with  rage,  to  the  house  of  Log- 
basis.  And  finding  there  a  clear  discovery  of  the  treason, 
some  of  them  climbed  up  to  the  roof,  while  others  forced 
their  entrance  through  the  doors,  and  killed  Logbasis  and  i 
his  sons,  and  all  the  rest  that  were  with  him  in  the  house. ' 
They  then  proclaimed  liberty  to  the.  slaves,  and  having 
divided  themselves  into  several  bodies,  took  possession  of 
all  the  advantageous  posts.  When  Garsyeris  saw. that 
Cesbedium  was  already  secured .  against  him,  he  desisted 
at  once  from  his  design.  Achaeus,  on  the  contrary^  en- 
deavoured to  force  his  entrance  through,  the  gates.  ;  But 
the  Selgians  advanced  against  him,  killed  seven  hundred 
of  his  men,  and  at  last  constrained  him  to  retire  again 
with  Garsyeris  towards  his  camp.  But  after  this  success, 
being  appreiiensive  that  some  disorders  might  hfppen  in 
the  city^  and  dreading  aUothe  dangc^rs  of  a  siege,  they 
deputed  some  of  their  oldest  citizens,  in  the  habits  of 
submission,  to  Acha^us;  who  consented  to  a  trea,ty  with 
them  upon  these  conditions  :\*<  That  they  should  immedi- 
ately pay  four  hundred  tajepts,  and,  after  a  certain  time, 
three  hundred  more;  and  restpre  ail  their  prisoners  to  the 
Pednelissians."  Thus  the. Selgians  by  th^ir  bravery  saved 
their  country  from  the  ruin  which  the  impious  treachery 
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of  liOgbasis  had  almost  brought  upon  it;  and  displayed 
such  courage  as  indeed  was  worthy  of  a  free  and  generous 
people,  descended  from  the  stock  of  Sparta.  Achaeus, 
having  reduced  Milyas^  with  the  greater  part  also  of  Pam- 
phylfa,  continued  bis~  march  to  Sardes;  and  from  thence 
made  perpetual  incursions  into  the  territories  of  Attains ; 
threatened  Prusias  with  a  war;  and  became  very  formi- 
dable to  all  the  states  that  were  on  this  side  of  mount 
Taurus. 

During  the  time  in  which  AchsDus  was  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Selg'a,  Attains,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  the 
Gauls  calltfd  tectosages,  advanced  through  the  country  to 
recover  again  the  towns  of  i£olis,  with   the  rest  of  the 
cities  also  that  were  near,  which  through  terror  Had  sub- 
mitted to  Achffius.    The  greater  part  of  these  immediately 
surrendered,  and  were  even  pleased  to  be  received  under 
his  protection.    A  small  number  only  were  reduced  by 
force.     Among  the  first  were  Cyme,  Smyrna,  and  Pho- 
caea.     Temnus  also  and  J£gea  were  struck  with  terror  at 
his  approach,  and  readily  submitted.     The  Teians  and  the 
Colophonians  sent  some  deputies  to  meet  him,  and  surren- 
dered their  cities  at  discretion.     He  granted  to  them  the 
same  conditions  as  before,  and  took  some  hostages  of  their 
fidelity.     But  among  all  the  rest  the  ambassadors  from 
Smyrna  were  received  with  the  greatest  marks  of  favour; 
because  the  people  of  that  city  bad  persisted  always  in  a 
close  attachment  to  his  interests.     From  hence,  continuing 
his  march  forwards,  and  passing  the  river  Lycus,  he  tra- 
versed Mysia,  struck  with  terror  the  garrisons  of  Didyma 
and  Carsa,  and  gained  possession  of  both  those  fortresses, 
which  were  surrendered  to  him  by  Themistocles,  whom 
Achaeus  had  entrusted  with  the  government  of  that  part  of 
the  country.     Having  then  wasted  all  the.  plain  of  Apia, 
he  passed  the  Mountain  Pejecas,  and  came  and  encamped- 
near  the  rivet  Megistus.     During  his  stay  In  this  place 
there  happened  to  be.  an  eclipses  of  the  moon.     The.  Gauls,' 
who  had  long  supported  with  the  greatest  pain  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  a  inarch,  in  which  their  wives  and  children  fol- 
lowed them  in  chariots,  regarded  this  event  as  an  evil 
portent,  and  refused  to  advance  any  farther*  Attalus, 
though  he  now  no  longer  wanted  the  assistance  of  these 
troops,  find  had  experienced  likewise,  that  in  all  their 
marches  they  were  still  separated  from  the  other  forces, 
that  they  also  encamped  apart,  and  were  at  all  times 
haughty  and  untractable,  was  thrown,  however,  by  this 
accident  into  great  perplexity.  For  as  he  dreaded,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  they  would  now  join  Achaeus,  and  fall, 
together  with  that  prince,  upon  some  part  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  no  less  apprehensive 
that  he  should  draw  upon  himself  the  censure  of  mankind, 
ill  case  tjiat  he  should  surround  them  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  and  thus  destroy  a  body  of  men  who  had  trusted 
themselves  to  his  protection,  and  under  that  security  had 
>  followed  him  into  Asia.  At  last,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
seize  the  occasion  of  their  present  discontent,  and  pro- 
mised that  he  would  lead  them  to  a  place  from  whence 
they  might  again  pass  into  Europe;  that  he  would  allot  a 
country  also  to  them,  sufficient  for  their  settlement;  and, 
for  the  time  to  come,  be  always  ready  to  advance  their 
interests,  and  comply  with  every  just  demand.  He  con- 
ducted them  accordingly  to  the  Hellespont;  and  having 
siiewn  great  marks  of  favour  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium, 
Lampsactis,  and  Alexandria,  who  had  all  remained  firm 
ih  their  attachment  to  him,  he  then  returned  to  Pergamus 
with  his  arniy. 
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W  H£N  the  spring  approached,  Antiochus  and  Ptolebiy, 
having  completed  all  their  preparations,  were  now  ready 
by  a  battle  to  decide  the  wan  Ptolemy,  t^ierefore^  began 
his  march  from  Alexandria  with  seventy  thousand 'foot^ 
five  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-three  elephants*  Anti- 
ochus, being  informed  of  bis  approach)  drew  together  also 
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all  his  forces.  His  army  was  composed  of  five  thousand 
light-armed  troops,  Daians,  Carmaniansi  and  Cilicians, 
under  the  command  of  Byttacus,  a  Macedonian;  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
doin,  armed  after  the  Macedonian  manner,  and  led  by 
Theodotus  the  ^tolian,  who  had  deserted  from  the  ser- 
vice of  king  Ptolemy*  The  greater  part  of  these  wore 
silver  bucklers.  There  was  a  phalanx  also  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  Nicarchus  and  Theodotus 
the  Hermionian :  two  thousand  Agrianians.  and  Persians, 
armed  with  bows  and  slings,  and  with  them  a  thousand 
Thracians,  under  the  care  of  Menedemus,  a  citizen  of 
Alabanda;  five  thousand  Medes,  Cissians,  Caddusians, 
and  Carmaniaos,  who  received  their  orders  from  Aspa- 
sianesi  a  Mede;  ten  thousand  men  from  Arabia,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  conducted  by  Zabdiphilus;  five 
thousand  Grecian  mercenaries^  commanded  by  Hippolo- 
chus  of  Thessaly;  fifteen  hundred  Cretans,  by  Eurylo* 
chus;  and  a  thousand  Neocretans,  by  Zeles  of  Oortyna; 
a  thousand  Cardacians»  and  five  hundred  Lydian  archers, 
under  the  conduct  of  Lysimachus,  a  GauL  The  number 
of  the  cavalry  was  about  six  thousand.  Four  thousand  of 
them  were  commanded  by  Antipater,  the  brother  of  the 
king;  and  the  rest  by  Themison.  Thus  the  whole  army 
of  Antiochus  consisted  of  seventy*  two  thousand  foot,  and 
six  thousand  horse;  with  a  hundred  and  two. elephants. 

Ptolemy,  advancing  to  Pelusium,  and  having  waited 
there  to  receive  the  troops  that  were  not  yet  come  up, 
and  to  distribute  provisions  among  his  army,  again  de- 
camped^ and  passing  through  a  dry  and  desert  country, 
along  mount  Casius,  and  the  place  that  was  called  the 
Pits,  arrived  at  Gaza.  And  having  allowed  some,  time  for 
die  refreshment  of  his  army,  he  continued  his  route  for- 
wards by  slow  and  gende  marches,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
fixed  his  camp  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia  from  the  city 
of  Raphia ;  which  is  situated  beyond  Rhinocorars,  and 
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stands  (he  nearest  towards   Egypt  of  all  ^e  cities   of 
Cceje-r  Syria.  .  •        . 

At  the  same  time  Antiochus  also  began  his  march,  and 
passing  beyond  Raphia,  came  and  encamped,  in  the  night, 
at  the  distance,  of  ten.  stadia  from  the  enemy.  But  within 
some  days  afterwards,  being  desirous  to  possess  himself  of 
some  more  advantageous  posts,  and. at  the  same  time  to 
inspire  his^  troops  with  confidence,  he  advanced  so  near  to 
Ptolemy,  that  the  armies  were  now  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  distance  only  of  live  stadia.  Frequent  en- 
gagements, therefore,  happened  every  day  between  the 
troops  that  went  abroad  to  get  water  or  provisions;  and 
many  skirmishes,  both  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  the 
space,  that  was  between  the  camps. 

^During  this  time  Theodotus  formed  an  attempt  that 
was  worthy  indeed  of  an  ^Xtolian,  but  which  shewed  no 
small  degree  of  courage  and  enterprising  boldness.  From 
his  long  acquaintance  with  the  court  of  Ptolemy  he  knew 
all  the  customs  of  ti^e  king^  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
lived.  Attended,  therefore,  by  no  more  than  two  compa- 
nions, he  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  a  little 
before  break  of  day.  As  the  darkness  screejied  his  face 
from  all  discovery,  so  his  habit  likewise  passed  unobserved, 
because  there  were  various  kinds  of  dresses  in  the  camp. 
He  advanced  boldly,  therefore,  to  the  royal  tent,  which  in 
the  late  skirmishes  he  had  easily  remarked,  and  entered  it 
unnoticed  by  the  guards.  But  he  found  not  the  person 
whom  he  sought.  For  this,  indeed,  was  the  tent  of  state, 
in  which  the  kibg  usually  supped,  and  admitted  his  friends 
to  audience;  but  he  slept  in  a. different  tent.  Theodotus, 
therefore,  when  he  had  searched  in  vain  in  every  corner, 
wounded  two  ofHcers  that  were  sleeping  there,  and  killed 
Andreas,  the  physician  of  the  king,  and  then  returned 
)again  with  safety ;  having  received  some  slight  disturbance 
only  as  he  left  the  camp.  And  thus,  as  far  as  courage 
only  was  required,  he  fully  accomplished  his  design.     But 
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he  failed  thfough  want  of  prudence,  in  not  having  ex- 
amined with  the  necessary  care  in  what  part  of  the  camp 
the  king  wais  used  to  sleep. 

The  two  kings,  when  they  had  thus  for  five  days  re- 
mained in  sight,  resolved  at  last  to  engage  in  a  decisive 
action.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Ptblemy  began  first  to  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  Antiochus  also  drew  out  all  his 
forces,  and  ranged  them  in  order  of  battle.  The  phalanxes 
on  either  side,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  likewise  that 
were  armed  after  the  Macedonian  manner,  stood  opposite 
to  each  other  in  the  centre.  The  wings,  on  the  part  of 
Ptolemy,  were  thus  disposed.  Upon  the  left  stood  Poly- 
cretes  with  the  cavalry  that  was  under  his  command. 
Between  him  and  the  phalanx  were  first  the  Cretan  forces; 
after  these  the  royal  guards;  then  the  peltastas,  led  by 
Socrates;  and  in  the  last  place,  close  joining  to  the 
phalanx,  the  Africans,  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  . 
Macedonians.  Upon  the  right  wing  stood  Echecratcs 
with  his  cavalry.  Close  to  him  upon  his  left  were  placed 
first  the  Gauls  and  Thracians;  next  to  these  the  Grecian 
mercenaries,  under  the  command  of  Phoxidas;  and  after 
them,  the  phalanx  of  Egyptialns.  Forty  of  the  elephants 
were  posted  on  the  left  wing,  in  which  Ptolemy  himself 
designed  to  engage;  and  thirty-three  upon  the  right,  at 
some  distance  before  the  mercenary  cavalry. 

Antiochus  placed  sixty  of  his  elephants,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Philip,  who  was  his  foster-brother,  before  the 
right  wing,  which  he  designed  to  lead  himself  to  the 
charge  against  Ptolemy.  Behind  the  elephants  were  two 
thousand  horse,  commanded  by  Antipater,  and  close  to 
these  two  thousand  more,  which  were  ranged  in  the  figure 
called  the  forceps.  Joining  to  the  cavalry  in  front  stood 
first  the  Cretans,  then  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  troops  that  were  armed  after  the. 
Macedonian  manner,  the  five  thousand  men  that  were 
Under  the  command  of  ^yttacus,  a  Macedonian.  On  the 
left  wing  stood  Themisbn,  with  two  thousand  cavalry. 
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Next  to  these  wef^  the  Lydian  and  Cardacian  archen ; 
then  the  light^armed  tropps  of  Menedeinus,  which  amounted 
to  abont  three,  thousand;  afterwards  the  Cissians,  Medes^ 
and  Carmanians ;  and  lastly,  joining  to  the  phalanx,  the 
forces 'of  Arabia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  elephants  were  posted  also  before 
this  win^  under  the  command  of  Myiscus,  one  of  the 
young  men  that  had  been  educated  with  the  king. 

When  the  armies  were  thus  ranged  in  order,  and  ready 
to  engage,  the  two  kings,  attended  by  their  officers  and 
firiends,  advanced  along  the  front  of  all  the  line,  and 
endeavoured  to  inspire  their  troops  with  courage;'  espe- 
cially the  phalanxes,  in  which  they  had  placed  their  great- 
est hopes.  Upon  this  occasion  Ptolemy  was  accompanied 
by  his  sister  Arsinoe,  and  by  Sosibius  also  and  Andro- 
machus;  Antiochus,  by  Theodotus  and  Nicarchus;  for 
these,  on  both  sides,  were  the  generals  by  whom  the 
phalanxes  were  commanded.  The  motives  that  were 
urged  to  animate  the  troops  were  on  either  side  the  same. 
For  as  tfrese  princes  had  both  been  seated  so  lately  upon 
the  throne,  and  had  themselves  performed  no  actions  that 
were  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  they  were  forced  to  have 
recourse  alike  to  the  fame  and  great  exploits  of  their 
respective  ancestors.  But  above  all  the  rest,  they  promised 
also,  on  their  own  part,  great  rewards,  as  well  to  every 
officer  apart,  as  in  general  to  all  the  army;  and>in  a  word^ 
employed  not  exhortations  only,  but  prayers  id^,  and 
entreaties^  to  engage  them  to  perform  their  duty  with 
alacrity  and  vigour. 

In  this  manner,  riding  along  from  rank  to  rank  they 
addressed  all  the  troops  in  turn,  sometimes  by  themselves, 
and  sometimes  by  interpreters.  But  when  Ptolemy,  with 
his  sister,  came  to  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  and  Antio-* 
chus,  attended  by  his  guards,  had  taken  his  station  also 
upon  his  right,  the  signal  was  sounded  to  engage,  add  th^ 
elephants,  approaching  first,  began  the  combat.  Aoaong 
those  that  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  ther^  w^re  some  that 
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advanced  boldly  against  their  advenaries*    It  was  then 
pleasing  to  behold  the  soldiers  engaged  in  close  combat 
from  the  towersi  and  pushing  against  each  other  with  their 
spears.    But  the  beasts  theiQselves  afforded  a  far  nobler 
spectacle  as  they  rushed  together,  front  to  front,  mth  the 
greatest  force  and  fury.    For  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  fight.    Twisting  their  trunks  together,  they  strive 
each  of  them,  with  his  utmost  force,  to  maintain  their  own 
ground,  and  to  move  their  adversary  from  his  place*    And 
when  the  strongest  of  them  has  at  last  pushed  aside  the 
trunk  of  the  other,  and  forced  him  to  turn  his  flank,  he 
then  pierces  him  with  his  tusks,  in  the  same  manner  as 
bulls  in  fighting  wound  each  other  with  their  horns.    But 
the  greater  part  of  the  beasts  that  belonged  to  Ptolemy 
declined  the  combat.     For  this  usually  happens  to  the 
elephants  of  Afric ;  which  are  not  able  to  support  either 
the  smell  or  cry  of  the  Indian  elephants.    Or  rather,  per- 
haps, they  are  struck  with  terror  at  the  view  of  their 
enormous  size  and  strength  ;  since  even  before  they  ap- 
proach near  together  they  frequently  turn  their  backs  and 
6y.    And  this  it  was  which  at  this  time  happened.    Aa 
soon,  therefore,  as  these  animals,  being  thus  disordered  by 
their  fears,  had  fallen  against  the  ranks  of  their  own  army, 
and  forced  the  royal  guards  to  break  the  line,  Antiochus* 
seizing  the  occasion,  and  advancing  round  on  the  outside 
of  the .  elephants,  chargM  the  cavalry  which  was  com- 
manded by  Polycrates,  in  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  of 
Ptolemy.    At  the  same  time  also  the  Grecian  mercenariesi 
who  stood  within  the  elephants,  near  the  phalanx,  ad- 
vanced with  fury  against  the  peltastas,  and  routed  them 
with  little  difficulty,  because  their  ranks  likewise  were 
already  broken  by  the  elephants.    Thus  the  whoJe  left 
i^ing  of  the  army  of  Ptolemy  was  defeated,  and  forced  to 
flv. 

Echecrates,  who  commanded  in  the  right,  for  some  time 
waited  to  observe  what  would  be  the  event  of  the  engage- 
ment upon  the  left.    But  when  he  saw  that  the  dust  was 
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driven  fast  towards  theniy  and  that  their  elephants  fled 
wholly  from  the  combat,  he  ordered  Phoxidas,  who  com- 
manded the  mercenaries  of  Greece,  to  advance  against  the 
troops  that  stood  opposite  to  him  in  front;  while  himself 
having  directed  his  own  cavalry,  together  with  those  that 
were  drawn  up  behind  the  elephants,  to  defile  along  the 
wing,  till  they  had  stretched  beyond  the  elephants  of  the 
left  wing  of  Antiochus,  charged  the  cavalry  of  that  wing 
both  in  flank  and  rear^  and  soon  caused  a  general  rout. 
Phoxidas  also,  with  the  troops  that  were  under  his  com- 
mand, at  the  same  time  forced  the  Arabians  and  the  Medes 
to  fly  in  great  disorder.  Thus  Antiochus,  who  had  gained 
the  victory  upon  his  right,  was  completely  vanquished  on 
his  left.  The  phalanxes  alone,  being  thus  stripped  of 
both  their  wings,  remained  entire  in  the  middle_of  the 
plain,  and  knew  not  what  they  should  expect  or  fear. 

While  Antiochus  was  pursuing  his  victory  upon  the 
right,  Ptolemy,  who  had  retreated  behind  his  phalanx, 
advanced  now  into  the  centre,  and  shewing  himself  to  both 
armies,  struck  the  enemy  with  terror,  and  inspired  his  own 
forces  with  alacrity  and  confidence.  Andromachus  there- 
fore, and  Sosibius,  levelling  their  spears,  advanced  without 
delay  against  the  enemy.  The  troops  of  Syria,  who  were 
all  select  men,  for  some  time  sustained  the  charge.  But 
those  that  were  commanded  by  Nicarchus  immediately 
turned  their  backs  and  fled.  During  this  time  Antiochus, 
young  and  unskilled  in  war,  and  judging,  firom  the  victory 
which  himself  had  gained,  that  the  same  good  fortune  had 
attended  also  in  every  other  part'  of  the  action,  still  pur- 
sued with  eagerness  the  troops  that  had  fled  before  him. 
But  after  some  time,  when  one  of  the  older  generals  had 
desired  him  to  remark  the  dust  that  was  driven  towards  his 
camp  by  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  he  then  saw  what  had 
happened,  anid  ran  back  in  haste,  attended  by  his  guards, 
towards  the  pilace  of  battle.  But  as  the  troops  were  how 
completely  routed,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Rjiphia; 
being  persuaded  that,  as  far  as  the  success  had  depended 
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on  himselfi  he  bad  gained  a  perfect  victory ;  and  that  the 
battle  had  been  only  lost  through  the  want  of  spirit  and 
base  cowardice  of  his  troops.  Ptolemy,  having  thus  ob- 
tained by  bis  phalanx  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  and 
killed  also,  by  his  cavalry  and  mercenaries  of  the  right 
wing,  great  numbers  in  the  pursuit,  returned  back  again  to 
his  camp;  and  on  the  following  day/ when  be  bad  first 
interred  bis  soldiers  that  were  slain,  and  spoiled  the  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Raphia; 
Antiochus  bad  at  first  designed  to  draw  together  all  his 
troops,  and  to  encamp  without  the  walls  of  Raphia ;  but 
as  the  greater  part  had  fled  for  safety  into  the  city,  he  was 
forced  also  himself  to  enter  it>  But  early  on  the  following 
day  he  directed  his  route  towards  Gaza  wjth  the  remains 
of  bis  army,  and  there  encamped ;  and  from  thence  sent 
to  obtain  permission  of  Ptolemy  to  bury  his  men  also  that 
were  slain.  He  bad  lost  in  the  action  scarcely  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  of  his  infantry,  with  more  than  three  hun- 
dred horse.  Above  four  thousand  also  were  taken  pri« 
soners.  Three  of  his  elephants  were  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  two  died  afterwards  of  their  wounds.  On  the 
part  of  Ptolemy  were  slain  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  seven 
hundred  horse.  But  seventeen  of  the  elephants  were 
kiUed,  and  a  greater  number  taken.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  battle  of  Raphia  between  th^se  two  princes  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Coele-Syria. 

When  Antiochus  bad  discharged  the  last  duties  to  his 
soldiers  who  bad  fallen  in  the  action,  he  directed  his  route 
back  again  towards  his  own  kingdom.  At  the  same  time 
Ptolemy  took  possession  of  Raphia  without  resistance,  with 
the  rest  also  of  the  neighbouring  cities;  which  all  seemed 
to  strive  together  which  should  be  the  first  to  return  again 
to  his  dominion,  and  receive  him  as  their  master.  For  in 
such  conjunctures  all  men  indeed  are  ready  to  accompao- 
date  their  resolutions  to  the  present  times.  But  the  pl?op|e 
especially  of  Coele-Syria  are  more  strongly  led  by  nature 
to  this  compliance,  than  those  of  any  other  country.    At 
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this  time,  howevefi  their  conduct  must  in  part  be  ascribed 
to  that  aiFectioD  by  which  they  were  before  inclined  towards 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  For  the  multitude,  through  all  the 
province^  had  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
princes  of  this  family  with  sentiments  of  high  respect  and 
veneration,  Ptolemy,  therefore,  was  received  among'  them 
with  crowns,  sacrifices^  altars,  and  every  other  honour 
which  flattery  was  able  to  invent. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  arrived  in  safety  at  the  city  which 
was  called  by  his  own  name,  he  sent  Antipater  his  nephew^ 
and  Theodotus,  ambassadors  to  Ptolemy,  to  treat  of  peace. 
For  he  feared  that  if  the  enemy  should  now  pursue  their 
victory,  his  own  subjects,  disheartened  by  the  late  defeat, 
might  perhaps  revolt;  and  that  Achseus  would  be  ready 
also  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  which  was  so  favour- 
able for  his  design  against  ^\m.  Ptolemy  never  once 
refliected  upon  any  of  these  circumstances ;  but,  satisfied 
with  having  thus  gained  a  victory,  which  he  scarcely  had 
the  courage  to  expect,  and  finding  himself  again  possessed 
of  Coele-Syria,  was  so  far  from  being  averse  to  peace,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  embraced  it  with  immoderate  haste; 
md  fled  again  to  that  repose  to  which  his  indolence  and 
habitual  vices  forcibly  inclined  him.  As  soon  therefore  as 
the  ambassadors  arrived,  having  first  given  vent  to  some 
slight  expostulations  and  complaints,  with  respect  to  the 
attempt  that  had  been  formed  against  him  by  Antiochus, 
he  immediately  consented  to  a  truce  for  a  year,  and  sent 
away  Sosibius  to  ratify  the  treaty.  And  when  he  had 
passed  three  months  in  Syria  and  Phcenice,  and  restored 
peace  and  order  among  all  the  cities,  he  left  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  Andromachus  of  Aspendus,  and 
returned  back  again  with  his  sister,  and  his  favourites,  to 
Alexudria;  having  finished  the  war  in  a  manner  which 
occasidned  no  small  surprise  among  the  people  of  his 
kingdom,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  former  course  of 
life.  Antiochus,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  by 
Sosibius,  resumed  his  first  design,  and  began  to  make  the 
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necesMiry  preparations  for  his  war  agauitt  Acbasns.    Such 
was  the  ^tate  of  affairs  in  Asia. 


CHAP.  IX. 

J^BOUT  this  time  an  earthquake  happened  at  Rhodes, 
which  threw  down  their  vast  colossus,  together  with  a 
great  part  of  the  wails  and  naval  arsenals.  But  the  Rho- 
dians,  by  their  wise  and  dexterous  management,  so  well 
improved  the  accident,  that  instead  of  being  destructive  to 
them,  it  brought  many  great  advantages  to  their  city. 
So  difierent  axe  the  effects  of  prudence  and  activity  from 
those  of  negligence  and  folly,  as  well  in  public  affairs  as  in 
the  boaness  also  of  private  life.  For  through  the  latter 
of  these  qualities  ^ven  happy  events  become  pernicious; 
while  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  convert  calamities  into 
benefits.  Thus  the  Rhodians,  exaggerating  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  accident  that  had  be&Uen  them,  and  preserving 
still  a  grave  and  solemn  dignity,  both  in  the  addresses  that 
were  made  in  public  by  their  ambassadors,  and  in  their 
own  particular  deportment,  induced  the  cities,  and  espe- 
cially the  kings,  not  only  to  send  gifts  of  very  great  value, 
but  even  to  esteem  it  a  favour  that  their  presents  were  ac- 
cepted by  them.  From  Hiero  and  Gelo  they  received 
^eventy-five  talents  of  silver,  one  part  of  which  was  paid 
immediately,  and  the  rest  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  to 
furnish  oil  for  the  games  of  the  Gymnasium ;  some  silver 
caldrons  with  their  bases ;  some  cisterns  for  holdmg  water; 
ten  talents  to  defray  the  expence  of  sacrifices;  and  ten 
more  to  increase  the  number  of  the  citizens :  so  that  the 
whole  amounted  to  near  a  hundred  talents;  The  same 
princes  exempted  also  from  all  imposts  the  vessels  that 
sailed  from  Rhodes;  and  gave  to  them  likewise  fifty  cata- 
pults, of  the  length  of  three  cubits.  And  yet  after  all  this' 
bounty,  as  if  they  had  themselves  received  some  favours 
from  the  Rhodians,  they  erected  in  the  public  place  of  their 
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city  a  statue  of  the  people  of  Rhodes  in  the  act  of  receiving 
a  crown  from  another  statue^  which  represented  the  people 
of  Syracuse.     Ptolemy  also  engaged  to  furnish  them  with 
three  hundred  talents  of  silver ;  a  million  measures  of  corn ; 
with  timber  to  build  ten  quinqueremes  and  ten  triremes; 
some  square  pieces  also  of  fir,  the  measure  of  which  toge- 
ther was  forty  thousand  cubits;  a  thousand  talents  of  brass 
coin;  three  thousand  weight  of  hemp;  three  thousand 
pieces  of  cloth  for  sails;. three  thousand  talents  for  re* 
placing  their  colossus:  a  hundred  architects,. and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  labourers ;  with  fourteen  talents  by  the 
year  for  ^their  subsistence;  twelve  thousand  measure^  of 
corn  for  their  games  and  sacrifices;  and  twenty  thousand 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  ten  triremes.     The  chief  part  of 
these  presents  was  immediately  sent  to  Rhodes;  together 
with  a  third  part  also  of  all  the  money.   In  the  same  jnanner 
likewise,  Antigonus  supplied  them  with  ten  thousand  pi^es 
of  timber,  that  was  proper  to  be  cut  into  solid  blocks,  fjrom 
eight  to  sixteen  cubits;  five  thousand  planks,  of  seven  cu- 
bits; three  thousand  weight  of  iron ;  a  thousand  also  of 
pitch  with  a  thousand  measures  of  tar;  and  promised  to 
add  besides  a  hundred  talents.     His  wife  Chryseis  sent, 
on  her  part,  a  hundred  thousand  measures  of  corn,  ^and 
three  thousand  weight  of  lead.     Seljsucus  also,  the  father 
of  Antiochus,  not  content  with  having  .discharged  from 
imposts  the  Rhodian  vessejs  that  sailed  to  any  part  of  his 
dprninions,  gave  them  also  ten  quinquereme|  completely 
equipped ;  two  hundred  thousand  measures  of  corn ;  ten 
thousand  cubits  of  timber,  and  a  thousand  weight  of  hair 
and  resin.     The  same  generpsity  was  also  shewn  towards 
them  by  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  other  princes 
who  then  reigned  in  Asia:  Lysanas,  Olympicus,  and  Lim- 
nssus.     And  with  regard  to  the  cities,  which  assisted  them 
as  far  as  their  abilities  would  reach,  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
numbered.     If  we  look  back  theretbre  only  to  the  time  in 
which  the   Rhodians  were  first  established  in  their  .city, 
we  may  think  it  perhaps  a  matter  of  surprise,  that^  in  the 
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course  of  so  short  a  period  they  should  have  gained  so 
coRsiderabte  an  mcrease,  with  respect  both  to  the  private 
riches  of  the  citizens,  and  the  public  wealth  also  of  the 
stiite.'^  But  dn  th^  other  hand,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  great 
ad^ntfiges  Which  they  derive'  from  the  happy  situation  of 
their  cif  Jr,  tc^efher  With  thdse  plentiful  supj^es  that  have 
fldWi&d  i^  IlirDn)  abroad,'  we  shall  then  find  no  ianse  of 
tfbiSdc^  but  riJth^  be  persuaded  that  die  ccHiditidn  of 
tMs  pkri^^il^ighr  haV«  been  even  still  roore^fuU  and  flou- 
ttehinrg. 

'^'ti  reeotmting  thus  minutdy  all  the  drcunistafadeff  that 
itkendM  fhff  event,  thy  design*  Waar  first  to'  ibeur  the'  tmcom^ 
iffWl^eal.and  earnestness  with  which  the  Rhodians  strug^ 
gled'to  restore  their  coumry'to  its  farmer  ^ate;  a  zeal, 
whtdi  indeed  is  highly  worthy  both  of  praise  and  imitil- 
tf5if ;  und  in  the  n^t  placer,  that  it  might  firom  hence  be 
seen  how  sparingly  the  princes  of  the  present  ige  dispense 
dieiif  boontj^)  and  ofhowlitde  value  are  the  gifts  which  the 
states  and  citii^  now  rteeive;  For  from  thes^  exinnples 
thdte^prfanies  may  be  taught  not  td  ixMst  of  thUr  mtraf- 
flidend^  Mite  they  have  l^stdwed  jierbaps  a  plwsent  of 
Ibtff  or  five  tdaofts^  only ;  ridr  estpect  tldtt  (he  Greeks  should 
offer  tff'tbem  ia  reiurh  the  same  acdcnowkdgmtots  and 
faorioiirB  as  were  decided  to  'the  kidgs'  of  former  times. 
Tbcr  cicfii  idser,  on'  the  other  faatildi  when  they  iiave  seeA 
Uie  immense  value  df  the  gifU  that  were  once  beMowM 
upbr^  Aem  inay  become  more  reserved  and  prudent,  and 
not^oslilute  their  best  Und  iioblefet  honours  in  i^eturn  for 
btaefits  of  little  worth,  but  endeaVonr  n^er  to  make  io 
jvkt-  a  'Aistribution  of.  their  bvaoH  as  inay  preserve  their 
bwir  dignity  undiminished,  and  convinee  mankind  that  the 
^h-eeks  A^e  titill  superior  to  all  other  people.  We  noMr 
kvmm  again'tb'tbe  pXaSce  hi  which  ^we  t>roke  off  our  relflr 
thm  6f  tie  fiobi^l  war; 

"i  Wto^**tfae'%mnMyr  i^ow  ^as  corner  in  which  Agetas  was 
tk^'prs^r  of  ilUft*  j^tUiatis,  and  Aratu^  of  the  Achsans, 
iTfeufgtib^  ki«ii  ^f  Sparta,  was  recalled  again  by  the  ephori, 

VOL.  II,  H  • 
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who  had  discovered,  that  the  suspicions  through  which  he 
had  be«i  forced  to  fly  were  false.  He  returned,  therefore, 
to  the  city  from  iEtoIia,  and  immediately  concerted  mea- 
sures with  Pyrrhias  an  iEtolian,  who  was  then  the  general 
of  the  Elean  forces,  for  making  an  incursion  into  the  Mes- 
senian  territory.  Aratus,  at  his  first  entrance  upon  his 
office,  had  found  that  all  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  re- 
public were  broken  and  dispersed ;  and  that  the  cities  no 
-longer  paid  their  contributions  to  the  war ; '  for  such  were 
the  effects,  as  we  have  before  observed,  of  the  unactive  and 
ttnskiliul  conduct  of  Eperatus,  the  former  praetor*  Hav- 
ing called  together  therefore  the  Achaean  states,  and  ob- 
tained, by  his  persuasions^  such  a  decree  as  the  circum- 
stances of  affairs  required,  he  applied  himself  with  vigour 
to  remedy  the  past  disorders,  and  complete  ail  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  war.  By  this  decree  it  wais  re- 
solved, that  the  Achaeans  should  receive  into  their  |>ay  a 
body  of  new  mercenaries,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse;  that  they  should  raise  also  in 
Achaia  three  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse;  ^  that 
among  these,  there  should  be  five  hundred  foot  of  Megalo- 
polis, armed  with  brazen  bucklers,  and  fifty  horse; 'Vith 
an  equal  number  of  Argians;  and,  that  three  vessels  also 
should  sail  towards  Acte  and  the  gulf  of  Argos,  and  three 
be  sent  over  to  cover  Patrse,  and  Dyme,  with  the"  rest  of 
the  places  that  stood  along  that  coast.  - 

While  Aratus  was  thus  employed,  Pyrrhias  send  Ly- 
curgusy  having  agreed  together  that  they  should  both,  at 
the  same  time,'  begin  their  march,  advanced  towards  the 
borders  of  Messenia.  Aratus,  being  informed  of  their  de- 
sign, took  with  him  the  mercenaries,  and  a  part  also  of 
the  Achfiean  forces,  and  came  to  Megalopolis,  to  su'ccour 
the  Messenians.  Lycurgus,  having  gained  by  some  secret 
practices  a  fortress  of  the  Messenians  called  Thalamae, 
continued  his  route  from  thence  with  the  greatest  haste,  in 
order  to  join  the  Eleans.  But  Pyrrhias,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  begun  his  march  from  Elis  with  a  very 
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small  body  of  troops,  was  opposed  upon  the  borders  of 
Messeniaby  the  Cyparissians,  and  forced  to  return.  Ly- 
curguSf  therefore,  being  thus  prevented  from  joining  the 
Eleans,  as  he  had  at  first  designed,  and  not  able,  with  his 
.own  forces,  to  attempt  any  action  of  importance,  made  some 
slight  incursions  only  upon  the  neighbouring  country,  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  the  supplies  that  were  necessary  for  his 
troops,  and  then  led  his  army  back  again  to  Sparta. 
,Wh^n  the  enemy  had  thus  failed  in  their  design,  Aratus, 
in  order  to  defeat  all  such  attempts  for  the  time  to. come, 
prevailed  on  Taurion,  and  the  people  of  Messenia^  to  draw 
together  severally  five  hundred  foot  and  fifty  borsej  for 
the  .defence  of  the  Messeniahs,  M^alopolitans,  Argians, 
and  Tegeans,  whose  lands,  lying  close  upon  the  borders  of 
Laconia,  were  chiefly  exposed  to  insult;  while,  himself, 
with  the  Achaeans  and  the  mercenari^,  engaged  to  cover 
those  parts  of  Achaia  that  were  situated  on  the  side  of 
jEtolia  and  Elea.  He  afterwards  employed  all  his  pains, 
to  calm  the  contests  of  the  Megalopolitans,  and  to  restore 
peace  among  them,  as  the  Achasans  had  directed  in. their 
late  decree.  For  this  people,  whose  state  and  city  not 
long  before  had  been  subverted  by  Cleomenes,  were  wholly 
destitute,  of  many  things,  and  scantily  supplied  wiih  all. 
Th^  retained,  indeed,  the  same  high  spirit  as  before ;  but 
were  utterly  unable  to  discharge  or  satisfy,  eiUier  their  own 
particular  wants,  or  the  public  necessities  of  the  state. 
Hence  arose  contention,  jealousy,  and  hot  debates:  for 
such  are  the  effects  which  naturally  spring,  as  well  in  public 
states  as  among  private  men,  whenever  they  are  pressed 
by  penury,  and  deprived  of,  the  resources  that  ar^. neces- 
sary for  carrying  ipto  execution  their  designs.  Their  first 
dispute  related  to  the  manner  in  which  .the  city  should  be 
built.  For  spme  maintained,  that  it  was  necessary,  to  con- 
.tract^the  former  circuit  of  the  walls,  that  thus  they  might 
be  able  to  finish  what. they  should  begin,  and  to  defend  the 
cjfy  also  against  an  enemy.  .  For  it  was  judged  to  have 
been  the  only  cause  of  their  late  misfortune,  that  their  city 
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was  of  very  great  extent,  and  the  inhabitants  in  propcnrtion 
few.  They  contended  likewi^,  that  those  who  were  rich 
among  the  citizens,  should  give  up  a  third  part  of  their 
lands,  in  order  to  obtain  some  hew  inhabitants.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  refused  wilh  equal  warmth,  either  to  re- 
linquish  their  possessions,  or  consent  that  the  circuit  of 
the  city  should  be  lessened.  But  the  chief  and  most  import- 
ant subject  of  their  contests  was  a  new  body  of  laws,  framed 
for  their  use  by  Prytanis,  a  peripatetic  of  distinguished 
eminence,  who  was  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  An- 
tigonus.  Aratus  employed  all  the  methods  that  seemed 
likely  to  be  most  effectual  for  calming  these  disorders,  and 
at  last  accomplished  his  design.  Their  dissensions  were 
sM  composed:  and  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  en>- 
graved  upon  a  column,  which  was  erected  near  the  altar  of 
Vesta  at  Omarium.  He  then  went  from  MegalopalisV  to 
be  present  in  the  council  of  the  Acheean  states :  havitag  left 
the  merisenaries  to  the  care  of  Lycus,  a  citizen  of  Pfaat*®; 
who,  on  account  of  the  contributions  which  his  city  had 
advanced  for  the  uses  of  the  war,  stood  the  next  iti  antho^ 
rity  and  command,  after  the  Achaean  pfSdtor* 

The  Eleans,  dissatisfied  with  Pyrrhias,  invited  Euripi*- 
das,  who  was  also  an  ^tblian,  to  be  their  genefall '  Tlu- 
ripidas,  having  waited  till  the  Achaeans  were  assembled 
together  to  hold  their  general  council,  began,  bis 'march 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  foot  and  sixty  hor^e,  &hd  pass- 
ing through  the  Pharsean  district  wasted  kll  the  (^otikflry 
as  &r  as  to  the  borders  of  the  ^gian  terrilbry;' and  When 
he  had  gained  an  immense  booty;  be  retit^  low&td^  £e- 
oniium.  But  Lycus,  being  informed 'of  What  bad'  h$^ 
pened,  marched  away  with  diligence;  and  fkllidg  sudd^hly 
upon  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  he  killed  four  hundred"  of 
them,  and  took  two  hundred  pris^m^rs;  among  whom 
were  some  officers  of  eminence,  Physsias,  Antanor,  Ct^r^ 
chus,  Androlochus,  Evanoridas,  Aristogiton,  NicasippUs, 
Aspasius.  He  became  master,  also  of  their  arms,  and  all 
their  baggage.    About  the  same  time  the  commander  of 
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the  Achaean  fleet  steered  his  course  to  Molycria^  and  re- 
turned 9gain  with  near  a  hundred  slaves.  From  thence, 
sailii^. towards  Chalcia»  and  being  there  attacked  by  some 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  he  took  two  long  barks  with  all  their 
men.  He  took  also  a  small  irigatei  completely  equipped, 
near  Rblod),  in  iEtolia.  This  success,  which  happened 
at  the  same  time  upon  land  and  sea,  spread  so  great  a 
plenty,  both  of  money  and  provisions,  through  the  Achaean 
army,  thai  the  troops  were  now  fully  assured  that  their 
stipends  would  be  regularly  paid,  and  the  cities  also  began 
to  hope^  that  they  no  longer  should  be  loaded  with  contri* 
butiohs  for  (he  war.  ^ 

Ajbout  the  time  of  these  transactions,  Scerdilaidas,  being 
kfecensed  against  king  Philip,  because  some  part  of  the 
soolf  which  this  prince  had  engaged  to  pay  to  him,  re- 
mained undischarged,  sent  away  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships,  de- 
signing to  recover,  by  surprise  and  fraud,  the  money  that 
was  doe.  These  vessels  first  steered  their  course  to  Leu- 
cas;  aad  being  received  into  the  port  as  friends  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  alliance^  they  committed  indeed,  through 
wmt  juid  opportunity,  no  other  hostilities  in  the  place; 
but  when  Agathynus  and  Cassander,  citizens  of  Corinth, 
came  and  cast  anchor,  as  friends  also,  in  the  harbour,  with 
fioittr  ships  which  belonged  to  Taurion,  they  immediately 
attacked  them  in  direct  breach  of  the  alliance,  and  having 
taken  botk  die  captains  and  their  vessels,  sent  them  away 
to  Scerdilaidas.  After  this  exploit,  they  directed  their 
course  to  Malea,  pillaged  many  vessels  in  their  way,  and 
carried  the  m^chants  into  slavery. 

As  the  season  of  the  harvest  now  approached,  and  Tau- 
rion  had  neglected  to  secure  by  a  sufficient  force  the  fron- 
tiers of  diose  cities,  which  have  before  been  mentioned, 
Arattts  drew  together  a  select  body  of  troops,  to  cover  and 
support  the  Argians,  who  were  employed  in  gathering 
in  their  com.  About  the  same  time  also,  Euripidas  began 
his  march  at  the  head  of  the  Eleans,  with  design  to  ravage 
the  lands  of  the  Tritaeans.     But  when  Lycus  and  Demo- 
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docuBy  who  commanded  the  Achaean  cavalry,   were   in- 
formed that  these  troops  had  quitted  their  own  province^ 
they  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  Patraeans,  Dytnseans, 
and  PharsBans,  together  with  the  mercenaries,   and   re- 
solved to  make  incursions  into  the  Elean  territory.     Ad- 
vancing, therefore,  as  far  as  to  the  town  called  Phyxiutn,' 
they  sent  away  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  forces  to  waste 
the  country,  having,  at  the  same  time,  concealed  their 
heavy-armed  troops  in  ambuscade,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.     The  Elean s  ran  together  from  every  part  to 
attack  the  pillagers ;  and,  as  these  retired  before  them,  they 
began  also^  to  pursue  with  eagerness.     But  Lycus,  with 
the  troops  that  were  placed  in  ambuscade,  suddenly  arose 
and  charged  the  foremost  of  them.     The  Eleans,  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  these  heavy-armed  forces,  immediately 
turned  their  backs  and  fled.     About  two  hundred  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  place,  and  eighty  taken  prisoners ;  while 
the  Acheeans  retreated  with  their  booty,  without  any  loss; 
About  this  time,  the  commander  also  of  the  Achaean  fleet 
made  frequent  descents  upon  iEtolia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calydon  and  Naupactus;  plundered  all  the  coast,  and 
twice 'defeated  the  troops  ihat  were  sent  against  him.     He 
took  prisoner  also  Clepnicus,  a  citizen  of  Naupactus.     But, 
because  he  bad  formerly  been  connected  with  the  Achaeans 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  instead  of  being  sold,  together 
with  the  rest,  he  was  dismissed,  within  a  short  time  after- 
wards, without  any  ransom.     About  the  same  time  also, 
Agetas  the  iEtolian  praetor,  having  assembled  all  the  forces- 
of  the  country,  ravaged  the  whole  provinces  of  Acarnania 
and  Epirus;  and  when  he  had  accomplished  all  that  he 
had  designed,  he  returned  back  again,  and  dismissed  the 
-ffitolians  to  their  several  cities.     Th^  Acarnaniaus,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  an  incursion  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratus.     But,  because,  their  troops  were  on   a  sadden 
seized  with  a  panic  terror,  they  were  forced  to.  return  back 
again  with  some  disgrace,  though  not  with  any  loss.     For 
the  inhabitants  of  Stratus,  being  apprehensive  that  their 
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intention  was  to  draw  tbem  into  an  ambuscade,  feared  to 
follow  them  in  their  retreat. 

About  this  time,  a  piece  of  feigned  treachery  was  prac- 
tised in  Phanotebs,  in  the  following  manner:  Alexander, 
who  was  entrusted  by  king  Philip  with  the  government  of 
Fhocis,  formed  the  design  of  surprising  the  iEtolians,  and 
employed  for  that  purpose  Jason,  who  commimded  under 
him  in  Phanoteus.    This  o£Scer,  having  sent  some  messfn- 
gers  to  Agetas  the  i^tolian  praetor,  engaged  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  the  city.    The  agreement  soon  waa 
settled,  and  confirmed  also  by  the  accustomed  oaths.    On 
the  ^pointed  day,  Agetas  advanced  with  his  army  in  the 
night  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Phanoteus:  4nd  having 
selected  a  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  hb  troops,  he  sent 
them  away  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  concealed 
the  rest  at  some  distance  without  the  walls.     In  the  mean 
while,  Alexander,  with  a  sufficient  body  of  troops,  stood  in 
readiness  within  the  city;  and  as  soon  as  Jason,  agreeably 
to  his  oath,  had  introduced  the  hundred  ^tolians  into  the 
citadel,  he  shewed  himself  and  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they 
were  forced  immediately  to  surrender.    Agetas,  as  soon  as 
the  day  appeared,  perceived  what  had  happened,  and 
retreated  back  again  with  his  forces ;  having  been  taken  in 
a  snarc^  not  unlike  to  those  which  himself  had  often  prao- 
tised  against  others. 

About  the  same  time  also,  Philip  reduced  Bylazora,  the 
largest  city  of  all  Pseonia,  and  which  commanded  likewise 
those  defiles,  that  led  from  Dardania  into  Macedon.  By 
this  conquest  therefore  he  was  freed  firom  all  farther 
apprehensions,  with  regard  to  the  people  of  that  province.r 
For  as  long  as  he  should  remain  master  of  this  dty,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  make  incur- 
sions into  his  kingdom.  When  he  had  secured  the  place 
by  a  sufficient  garrison,  he  sent  away  Chrysogonus,.  to 
draw  together,  with  all  diligence,  the  forces  of  the  upper 
Macedon:  and  himself,  taking  with  him  the  troops  that 
were  at  Bottia  and  Amphaxis,  begaq  his  march  and  came 
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ta  Edesa^  And  being  in  thlV.pIapc  joined  by  Chry sogonoiii 
he  advanced  with  all  his  army ;  ^q^  bayingy  on  th^  sixth 
day 9  passed  beyond  l^arissa^  and. continued  his  march  all 
night  with  thfi  greatest  ha^te^  he  arrived  near  Melitsea 
about  break,  of  d^y*  <u)d  beg^p  iqipiediately  to  scale  tl^e 
city».  The  Johabitants,  \9rbp  werQ  who|ly  miprepared 
against  thif  acciilent»  were  do. struck  with  consternation) 
that  they  might  soon  t^ve  bflen  reduced  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. .  But,  because  the  l|4^^rfi  w^re  too  Aort,  the  king 
failed  in  the  attempt* 

Among  all  the  faults  inta  whiqh  the  leaders  of  an  frmy 
are  at  any  time  betrayed^  thi^r^  are  none  tba^  more  justly 
deserve  our  censure  thap  that  v^hi^h  was  now  committed. 
For  bow  can  those  generals  be  es^cusedd  who^  withofit 
having  taken  any  due  precaution,  without,  measuring  the 
walls  and  other  plac^  ^y  wjiiph  th$y  cles^gn  tp  appro^h  a 
city,  rush  blindly  on  toi  th^  attapk  ?  Qr  c^n  thos^  on  the 
other  hand  be  thought  less  wprthy  qf  rep/ro^p^  apd  blame, 
who,  when  they  have  ipfprwio^  th^nis^l^f^  of  the  h^igl^t 
1^ .  dimensions  of  tl^QSf^  pl^ect?,  leqy^  to  f^iy  p^^s, 
whom  chance  shall  offer,  th^  par^  oj[  p^^g^mg  t^p.ljadder8, 
with  all  the  other  necessary  instruments :  ^b^  ^i^tnuqepts 
which,  Jthough  they,  may  jqd^  b^  framed  by  a  mo^efate 
degr^  of  skill,  are  yet  of  the  utmost  ixpppi^iiiQ^  in  th^eir 
use?  For  in  things  ,of  this  kind  nothing  that  is^jgiepessary 
can  be  omitted  without  spme  loss*  Tb^,  negl^^t  i^^e^9 
how  small  soever,  w^l  i^impdiately  be  foUp^wed^y  its 
pUhishment :  For  either  ip  ^he  yeiy  time  of  the  attack  t^ 
brayest  of  the  tropp/^  are  lost;  or.  when  they  are  forcedi  to 
desist  fibom  their  djcsigp,  and  tp  retire  before  an  esuil^ing 
tfieipy,  who  despises,  their  ipeffectna^  ^ff?.>;ts^  ^^y,  ?^.  then 
exposed  to  a  still  greater  danger  tb;an  |>efpre.  The  truth 
ci  thfs  remark  might  be  ^hei^rp  from  nun^iberless  exampj^es. 
For^amiuig  alLtbat^  baye  ^iled  in  such  a^emptjs^  t)^^  ff^^^ter 
part  have  either  perished  in  the  place,  or  been  involved  in 
Ibe  utmost  hatord  and  distress,  while  few,  on  the  other 
handy  have  been  abjie  to  escape  with  safety.    It  must  also 
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be  acknowledged  that  such  attempts,  especially  w)ieD.fr|is- 
tjfate^,  dmf  aft^  them  distrust  and  hatred ;  ^ap4  afford  a 
standing  and  a  pqblic  adipqnitionji  ^ot  to  ^hose  pnly  that 
axp  pr^nti  but  fq  all  whp  J^ear  of  the  events  to  secure 
thiem/selves  ^ffiectoally  against  su^h  enemies^  Thosc^  there? 
fpr^  who  are  entrusted  yith  the  conduct  of  a^Hirs^  ought 
never  \p  jeqgag^  in  such  designiiii  uqles^  the  mems  that  are 
required  for  carrying  them  ipto  ei^ecution  ^vf  all.  first 
be^  reflated  with  the  nicest  care.    With  regt^rd  tp  the 

mefS^f ?  ^4  ^?f^.r^^99  ^  I^^^T^  ^^^  oth^  instruments^ 
th^^  is  a  methoc^  for  it  which  is  bpth  easy  sffid  infallible. 
But  If e  must  now  proceed  in  ou^  narratipq :  fmd  shall  take 
perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  occasion  to  resume  this  subr 
ject;  ai^d  explain  the  manner  in  which  such  enterprises 
may  be  popducted  with  the  best  assurance  pf  success. 

The  ^^fy  when  he  thus  had  failed  in  his  design,  went 
and  encamped  near  the  river  Enipeus,  and^  drew  together^ 
from  Larissa  and  the  other  cities,  all  the  stores  which  he 
h^  collected  during  the  preceding  winter,  in  order,  to 
form  the  siege  of  Thebes  in  Phthiotis:  for  the  chief  design 
and  purpose  of  hist>resent  expedition  was  to  render  him- 
self piaster  pf  this  place.    The  city  of  Thebes  is  situated 
i^ear  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  thr^ e  hundred  stadia  from 
Lfurissi^  apd  commands  both  Th^^y  and  Magii^ia; 
thpjEfe  pa^ts  especially  of  the  latter  province  which  Ue  cp.nr 
tiguo^  to  Demetrias  $  and  in  the  former,  the  distrii^ts  of 
Pbarsalus  and  Pheree.   With  this  advantage  the  iStoHans. 
w^^were  at  this  time  in  possession  of  the  city,  f^ll  fre- 
quently with  great  success  upon  the  neighbouring  country^ 
and  pccasioned  no  small  loss  to  the  pepple  of  Demetrias 
and  Pharsalus.  and  even  those  of  Larisisa  likewise:  for 
tbey,Qften  extended  their  incursions  as  far  as,  to  the  plain 
A^jgjxicvaau    Philip,  therefore,  having  resolved  tp  employ 
1^  utxnost  efforts  to  become  master  of  the  place,  tn'ougfali 
toge^r  a  hundred  and  fifty  catapults,  with  twenty-five 
machines  for  throwing  stones,  and  having  divided  bis  army 
into  tbree  separate  bodies,  lodged  himself  in  the  nearest 
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posts.    The  first  division  encamped  near  Scopium;  the 
seqond  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliotropium ;  and  the 
last  was  seated  upon  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  city.     He 
fortified  the  space  also  that  was  between  the  camps  with  an 
intrenchment  and  a  double  palisade;  and  with  towers  of 
wood^  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  paces  from  each 
other,  and  secured  by  a  sufiicient  guard.    And  when  he 
had  collected  together  all  the  stores,  and  completed  the 
preparations  that  were  necessary,  he  ordered  the  machines 
to  approach,  and  began  his  attack  against  the   citadel. 
During  the  first  three  dajrs  the  besieged  resisted  all  his 
efibrts  with  so  great  bravery  and  firmness  that  the  works 
were  not  much  advanced.     But  when  the  continual  skir- 
mishes and  the  darts  that  were  discharged  without  any 
intermission  had  destroyed  or  wounded  great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  then  slackened  in  their  ardour,  and 
afforded  leisure  to  the  Macedonian  miners  to  begin  their 
work.     But  such  was  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  that  after 
nine  days'  continued  labour  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
approach  near  the  walls.     As  they  persisted,  however,  in 
the  task  by  turns,  without  any  respite  either  by  day  or 
n^ht^  in  the  course  of  threis  d^ys  more  they  had  under- 
mined the  wall  to  the  length  of  two  hundred  paces,  and 
placed  props  of  timber  under  it.     But  these  in  a  short 
time  sunk  beneath  the  weight ;  so  that  the  wall  fell  down, 
even  before  the -Macedonians  had  set  fire  to  the  wood. 
They  then  cleared  away,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  the 
ruins  of  the  breach,  and  were  just  ready  to  advance  to  the 
assault,  when  the  besieged  were  struck  with  terrcn:  and 
surrendered.     By  this  conquest  the  king  not  only  secured 
both  Thessaly  and  Magnesia  against  the  incursions  of  the 
^tolians,  and  deprived  that  people  of  their  accustomed 
hooty,  but  at  the  same  time  also  convinced  the  troops  that 
if  they  had  failed  in  the  siege  of  Palaea,  the  treachery  of 
Leontius  had  been  alone  the  cause  of  their  miscarriage, 
and  that  he  had  justly  punished  him  with  death.    Being 
thus  become  master  of  the  place,  he  ordered  the  inhabit- 
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ants  to  be  sold  for  slaves ;  and  having  filled  the  city  like* 
wise  with  a  colony  from  Macedon^  he  changed  the  name  of 
it  from  Thebes  to  Philippi. 

About  this  time  some  ambassadors  arrived  agahi  from 
Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  from  Ptolemy^  to  mediate 
a  peace.  Philip,  having  repeated  to  them  the  answer 
which  he  had  mddc  before,  that  he  was  heartily  dii^x>sed  to 
embrace  a  ^eace,  ordered  them  to  go  and  inform  them- 
selves whether  the  sentiments  of  the  ^toliftns  were  the 
same.  But  in  reality  he  was  not  in  the  least  solicitooi 
with  respect  to  peace;  but  rather  was  inclined  to  pursue 
the  course  that  was  before  him*  Having  received  notiise^ 
therefore,  that  Scerdilaidas  infested  the  seas  round  Malea, 
and  pillaged  all  the  merchants;  and  that  some  even  of  his 
own  vessels  had  been  attacked  in  the  port  of  Leucas  in 
contempt  of  treaties,  he  immediately  equipped  twelve 
decked  ships,  eight  open  barks,  and  thirty  biremes,  and 
steered  his  course  through  the  Euripus.  His  intention 
was  to  surprise  the  Ulyrians,  and  to  give  an  early  and 
effectual  check  to  the  insolence  of  those  pirates,  that  he 
might  then  be  abla  to  resume  with  vigour  the  war  against 
the  iEtolians,  which  was  still  the  object  of  his  chief  atten- 
tion, because  he  was  at  this  time  ignorant  of  all  that  bad 
passed  in  Italy.  For  while  he  was  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Thebes,  the  Romans  were  defeated  in  Tyrrhenia  by 
Annibal.  But  the  news  of  that  battle  had  not  yet  arrived 
in  Greece. 

The  Illyrian  barks  had  retired,  however,  from  those  seas 
before  the  king  was  able  to  arrive.  Having  cast  anchoTt 
therefore,  in  the  port  oC  Cenchreas,  and  ordered  that  the 
decked  ships  should  sail  round  Malea  to  \£gium  and 
Patrse,  he  drew  the  rest  of  his  vessels  over  the  isthmus,  and 
commanded  them  to  take  their  station  in  the  harbour  of 
Lechseum ;  while  himself  went  from  thence  to  Argos^ 
together  with  his  friends,  to  be  present  at  the  Nemean 
games. 

As  he  was  sitting  there,  to  behold  the  combats,  a  courier 
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arrive^  from  M«C9don  with  the  news  that  the  Romans  bad 
lieen  defepl^d  in  a  greit  |3«Ules  aod  that  Annibal  was  now 
master  of  all  the  open  country*  Pbijlp  iminediatdy  shewed 
bis  l<^tters  to  Deipetria^.pf  Pharos^  but  to  none  besides; 
and  .oavtipned  him  to  be  silent.  Demetrius  seized  the 
occasion)  and  pressed  tb^  king  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  his 
war  against  the  iRStoUansi  thc^t  he  might  be  able  to  employ 
all  bis  forces  to  reduce  lUyria,  and  from  thence  to  pass 
afterwards  into  Italy.  He  represented  to  hitn,  **  that  the 
slates  of  .Greece,  as  th^y  were  now  well  pleased  to  comply 
with  all  that  was  imposed^  would  be  ready  likewise  in  all 
^ture  times  to  receive  bis  laws^  and  pay  an  entire  submis- 
sion to  bis  will :  that  the  Ai^haeatis  were  by  inclination 
strongly  fixed  in  all  his  interests ;  and  that  the  ^tolians, 
deterred  by  the  misfortunes  tbat  had  happened  to  them  in 
the  present  war,  would  fear  to  engage  in  any  new  designs 
against  him :  that  his  passing  into  Italy  would  in  effect  be 
the  most  important  step  towards  the  conquest  of  the  world : 
that  such  an  enterprise  belonged  to  none  more  properly 
than  to  himself:  and  that  the  time  also  for  it  was  now 
most  seasonable,  in  which  the  Romans  had  been  defeated 
with  so  great  a  loss."  This  discourse  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  very  quick  and  deep  impression  upon  the  king:  young 
as  he  then  was,  and  fortunate  in  aUl  his  projects;  bold 
and  enterprising  in  his  nature ;  and  descended  also  from  a 
hoose  whose  princes  always  had. conceived  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

In  a  abort  time,  therefore,  though  he  had  shewn,  as  we 
have  said,  bis  letters  only  to  Demetrius,  he  assembled 
together  all  his  friends  in  council,  and  demanded  their 
opinions  with  respect  to  a  peace  with  the  JEtolians. 
Aratus  was  by  no  means  averse  to  peace;  for  he  thought 
libat  all  tfauigs  might  be  now  accommodated  with  some 
i^dvantage  to  themselves,  because  they  were  superior  in  the 
war«  The  king,  therefore,  not  expecting  the  return  of 
those  ambassadors  who  had  been  employed  'to  mediate  a 
peaces  deputed  to  the  ^tolians  Cleonicus  of  Naupactus, 
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who^  from  the  time  in  which  he  first  wn&  taketi,  had  ttill 
rem«ined  near  the  khfg^  wailiilg  fdr  the  amembly  of  the 
Achaean  ttates.  He  then  left  Corinth^  and  advanced  with 
bis  fleet  and  army  towards  M^um.  And  when  he  arrived 
at  Lasion,  that  he  might  not  shew  too  great  kn  eigemeBB 
to  pnt  an  end  to  the  war,  he  attacked  and  stormed  a 
fortresiB  that  was  boili  upoti  the  i'uins  of  that  city;  and 
threatened  also  to  make  an  incursion  into  the  Elean  teni- 
tory.  But  afterwards  when  Cleonicus  had  return^  twice 
or  thrice,  and  the  ^tolians  were  earnest  to  obtain  a  per* 
sonal  conference,  he  resolved  to  comply  With  their  request; 
and  haviiig  put  a  stop  to  all  hostilities,  sent  couriers  to 
the  cities  of  the  allies,  desiring  them  to'  depute  some  per* 
sons  to  deliberate  with  him  concerning  the  conditions  of 
the  petfde.  He  then  wen^  and  encamped  with  his  army 
near  Pilnormus,  a  port  of  Pdopotinefeiis,  which  lies  oppof 
site  i6  Naupactus,  and  therie  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
deputies.  But  before  tliey  were  assembled  he  passed  ovei* 
to  Zacyhthus,  atd  having  regulated  certain  mattei^s  iii 
that  island  which  required  his  presence,  he  returned  back 
again  to  Panormus. 

When  the  deputies  arrived,  iHie  king  sent  away^aurloii 
and  Aratus,  with  some  others  that  were  present;  who, 
when  they  had  joined  the  ^tolians  at  Naupactus,  and  had 
seen,  in  one  short  interview^  that  tbey  were  earnestly 
inclined  to  peace,  returned  again  without  delay,  and 
brought  also  with  them  some  ambassadors'  flrom  the  ^tb- 
lians,  who  pressed  the  king  to  pass  over  to  iUem  With  his 
army,  that  the  conferences  might  be  Held' face  to  face,  and 
fdl'disputeiB  more  easily  be'accommodated.  ^Fffilip  yi^ldbd 
to  thieir  solicftations,  and  having  embaifked'  fiis' troops^ 
iailed  c^er  to  JEtolia,  and  encamped' at  tUe^dtistiitici^  of 
about  tWenty  stadia  from  Naupactuir.  Xnd  hkving  thrOwii 
up  an  inttenchment  round  his  camp  and  vessels^  he  Wait^ 
ifiere  tilF the  conferences  sAoUld  begin.  '  T!he  Miolifins  all 
met  tbge4Kery  without  their  arms^  at  the  dfstitttce  bfHWo 
stadia  obly  from  the  cainp,  and  from  thence  senlf  iHeir 
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deputies  to  the  conference.  The  king  prop<»ed  to  them, 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies,  as. the  first  condition  of 
the  peacci  that  they  should  keep  on  all  sides  what  they 
then  possessed.  To  this  the  ^tolians  readily  consented. 
With  regard  to  other  points,  there  were  afterwards  fre- 
quent deputations  and  debates;  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  of  such  small  importance,  that  they  need  not  be 
particularly  mentioned.  But  the  discourse  which  was 
made  by  Agelaus  of  Naupactus,  in  presence,  of  the  king 
and  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
interview^  was  such  as  well. deserves  to  be  related. 

He  said  then,  <^  that  it  seemed  to.  be  a  point  of  the 
greatest  moment,  that  the  States  of  Greece  should  now  at 
last  all  resolve  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  wars  and  contests, 
and  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  happiness  which  the  gods 
could  give,  if  they  once  could  be  induced  to  unite  together 
in  heart  and  sentiments,  and  taking  each  other  by  the 
hand,  like  men  that  are  obliged  to  ford  a  dangerous 
stream,  join  all  their  strength  to  stand  against  the  attacks 
of  foreign  enemies,  and  secure  their  cities  and  them'sdves 
firom  falling  a  prey  to  any  barbarous  people.  That  though 
such  a  union  might  perhaps^  in  all  its  parts,  and  for  any 
long  continuance,  be  found  impracticable,  it  was,  however, 
highly^  necessary,  that  at  least  in  this  conjuncture,  they 
should  all  stand  firm  in  one  agreement,  and  join  in  com- 
mon measures  for  the  common  safety.  That  in  order  to 
be  well  assured  of  this  necessity,  they  might  only  turn 
their  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of  those  armaments  that 
were  at  this  time  in  the  field,  and  the  importance  of  the 
war  in  which  the  powers  abroad  were  now  engaged.  That 
all  who  were  possessed  of  even  a  moderate  portion  of 
discernment  in  the  affairs  of  policy,  must  be  ablp  .clearly 
to  perceive,  that  the  conquerors  in  this  war,  whether  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  would  never  rest  contented 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  go  on  to 
spread  wide  their  victories,  and  extend  their  acquisitions 
beyond  all  just  and  reasonable  bounds.     He  conjured 
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them  therefore  with  the  greatest  eamestiiess,  and  Philip 
above  all  the  rest,  to  secure  themselves  in  time  i^nst  the 
impending  danger.      That  with  regard  to  Philip,  this 
securi^  might  roost  effectually  be  obtained,  if  instead  of 
weakening,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  the  strength  and 
forces  of  the  Greeks,  he  rather  would  regard  them  all  as 
the  members  of  his  own  body,  and  attend  to  the  safety  of 
their  provinces  with  no  less  vigilance  and  care,  than  if 
they  were  in  truth  the  natural  and  proper  parts  of  his  own 
dominions.    That  by  such  a  conduct  the  Greeks  would 
all  be  fixed  unalterably  in  his  interests,  and  ready  to  assist 
him  in  bis  projects:  and  that  by  this  attachment  to  him, 
not  less  weighty  thsn  sincere,  all  strangers  would  effectu- 
ally be  deteiTed  from  forming  any  designs  against  his 
kingdom.    That  if  this  prince  however  was  eager  to  be 
employed  in  action,  let  bim  turn  his  eyes  towards  the 
west,  and  observe  what  passed  in  Italy.     That  by  a  wise 
and  diligent  attention  to  all  that  now  should  happen  in 
that  country,  he  might  find  at  last  perhaps  some  fair  occa- 
sion for  opening  to  himself  the  way  to  universal  empire. 
That  the  condition  of  the  present  times  seemed  greatly  to 
encourage  such  a  hope.     He  pressed  him  therefore  to  lay 
aside  all  farther  thoughts  of  contest  or  dissension  among 
the  Greeks;  and  above  all  things,  to  be  careful  not  to 
lose  the  power  of  making  war  upon  them,  or  of  concluding 
peace,  whenever  himself  should  choose.    For  if,''  con- 
tinued he,  ^*  this  cloud,  which  is  now  seen  hovering  in  the  • 
west,  should  at  last  settle  and  discharge  itself  upon  the 
provinces  of  Greece,  how  greatly  do  I  fear,  that  an  end 
will  be  put  at  once  both  to  our  wars  and  treaties,  and  to 
all  those  childish  contests  in  which  we  are  now  so  wan- 
tonly engaged :  and  that  all  of  us  must  then  be  forced  to 
implore  it  as  a  blessing  from  the  gods,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  power  of  taking  arms  against  each 
other,  and  of  laying  them  down  again,  as  we  shall  judge  it 
to  be  most  expedient;  or,  in  a  word,  of  settling  any  of  our 
differences  by  our  own  decision." 
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This  discourse  filled  all  the  fillies  with  a  strong  d^iire  of 
i>6ace.  Philip  especially  was^  dee|)l3r  effected  by  fbbse 
sentithents,  that  were  sb  perfectly  adapted  to  his  own 
designs,  and  to  the  temper  in  which  i)eni€*trTus  Bad 
aTready  raised  liim.  A^  soon,  therefore,  as  they  had 
kettled  the  conditions,  aiid  ratified  the  treaty,  Ihey  all 
returned  again,  with  ptoce,  io  their  respective  countnes. 
iThese  events  all  happened  in  We  third  year  of  the  hundred 
and  lortieth  Olympiad :  the  defeat  of  the  Roipans  in 
l^yrrhenia;  the  battle  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Coele-Syria;  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  of  t^hilip  and  the  Acha&ans,  against  the  ^toliani 
drills  therefore  was  the  tinie,  in  which  the  aiFairs  of  Greece 
w^re  now  first  connected  with  those  of  Italy  and  ^  Afric. 
^or  after  this  period,  Philip  aiid  the  States  of  Grteece  no 
longer'  regulated  their  desigfis,  either  with  respect  tb  Wsf^r 
or  peace,  by  the  condition  of  their  own  country,  but  all 
lurnecf  tfteir  eyes  to  Italy,  to  find  there  the  inark  by  which 
all  (heir  counsels  were  to  be  directed.  The  people  of  Asia 
iiikewise,'  and  of'  the  Islands,  soon  followed  the  example: 
an^  frbm  this  tline,  wnenever  they  had  any  cause  of  dis- 
sension and  (ComplaiDt  against  Attalus  or  Philip,  instead  of 
Implorihg  a;id  from  Antiochus  and  Ptoldmy,  instead  of 
paying  any  regard  to  the  south  aiid  east,  they  oh  uie 
Contrary  fixed  their  whole  attention  upon  the  west,  and 
sometimes  sent '  ambassadors  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
sometimes  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
band,  deputed  likewise  an  embassy  into  CreeCe.  For  as 
they  well  knew  the  bold  and  enterprising  spirit  of  Philip, 
they  were  filled  with  no  small  apprehensions,  that  this 
prince  would  take-  advantage  also  of  the  times,  and  add  a 
new  embarrassment  to  the  difiiculties  in  which  they  already 
were  involved. 

Thus  then  have  we  shewn,  agreeably  to  our  first  design, 
at  what  time,  in  what  manner,  and  from' what  ctiuses,  the 
aiFairs  of  Greece  were  first  coniiected  with  those  of  Italy 
and  Afric.    As  soon  therefore  as  we  shall  have  continued 
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the '  traDsactions  of  the  Grecian  History,  to  the  time  in 
which  the  Romans  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Canns^ 
and  at  which  we  broke  off  our  relation  of  the  war  in  Italj, 
we^hall  then  also  close  this  Book. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended,  the  Achaeans  chose 
Timoxenus  for  their  preetor,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  Peloponnesus,  returning  to  their  own  proper 
laws  and  customs,  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  began  to 
resume  the  care  of  their  estates,  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
to  restore  again  the  sacrifices,  public  games,  aod  all  the 
other  rights  that  were  peculiar  to  their  country^  and  which, 
among  the  greater  part,,  had  almost  sunk  into  oblivion, 
through  the  long  continuance  of  those  wars  in  which  they 
had  successively  been  engaged*  For  I  know  not  whence 
it  happens,  that  the  people  of  Peloponnesus,  who  seem  of 
all  men  most  strongly  inclined  by  nature  to  cultivate  the 
soft  arts  of  peace^  and  social  life,  have  less  enjoyed  those 
blessings,  than  almost  any  nation  of  the  world,  at  least  in 
ancient  times*  They  rather  indeed  have  been,  as  the  poet 
Euripides  expresses  it, 

Vei'd  with  perpetual  toils,  and  ceaaeless  wan 

The  cause,  however,  to  which  this  evil  fortune  must  be 
ascribed,  may  be  found  also  in  their  nature.  For  being 
passionately  fond  of  freedom,  and  eager  to  retain  the 
supreme  command,  they  choose  to  have  recourse  continu- 
ally to  arms,  rather  than  yield  a  step  to  any  rival  power. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  were  delivered 
from  their  apprehensions  of  the  Macedonians,  than  they 
began  to  be  persuftded,  that  the  freedom  of  their  state  was 
now  securely  fixed  upon  a  firm  and  soKd  ground.  Refus*^ 
ing  therefore  any  more  to  bear  a  part  in  the  af&irs  of 
Greece,  and  submitting  themselves  without  reserve  to  the 
guidance  of  Micyon  and  Euryclidaa,  they  decreed  immo- 
derate honours  to  all  the  kings,  especially  to  Ptolemy  r 
and^  through  the  indiscretion  of  those  magistrates,  con- 
sented, without  restraint  or  shame,  to  every  sofdid  act  of 

VOL.  II.  I 
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flattery,  and  oarried  their  adulation  to  so  great  excess^  that 

it  exceeded  even  all  the  bounds  of  decency. 

,   Not  long  afier  this  time,  Ptolemy  was  engaged  in  war 

against  the  people  of  his  own  kingdom.    In  arming  the 

{Egyptians  for  the  war  against  Antiocbcis,  be  had  acted 

wisely  indeed  with  respect  to  the  present  times ;  but  with 

regard  to  the  futare,  this  measure  was  attended  with  most 

pernicious  consequences.     For  the  people,  elated  by  the 

victory  which    they  had    gained    at   Riphta,  began   to 

reject  with  baaghtioess  the  orders  of  the  king:  and  being 

persuaded  that  they  had  strength  sufficient  to  regain  their 

liberty,  they  now  only  waited  for  a  cbie^  to  go  before 

them  in  the  attempt  which  they  already  had  concerted, 

and  which  not  long  afterwards  was  carried  into  execution. 

Antiocbus,  having  made  great  preparations  duriiig  the 
winter,  as  soon  as  the  summer  approached  passed  beyond 
mount  Taurus,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  king  Atcdus, 
a^d  began  his  war  against  Acfassus. 

The  ^tolians  were  at  first  well  pleased  that  they  had 
put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  proved  so  contrary  to  aU 
their  hopes.  They  chose^  therefore,  for  their  praetor, 
Agelaus  of  Naupactus,  by  whose  zeal  and  pains  the  peace 
bad  chiefly  been  conduded.  Yet  scarcely  any  time  had 
passed  wben  they  fell  again  into  discontent  and  murmnrs, 
and  threw  out  tntter  reproaches  against  this  magistrate; 
who,  by  having,  made  the  peace  not  with  any  single  peo- 
ple, but  with  all  the  states  of  Greece,  had  cut  off  at  once 
alt  the  means  of  plunder  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  had  left  them  destitute  of  every  hope.  -But 
Agelaos  suppprted  their  unjust  cosiplaints  with  so  great 
firmness,  that  he  restrained  the  madness  of  th^r  indi« 
naUoos,  and  fcMrced  them,  even  agsinst  tbeh*  nature,  to  be 
quiet* 

Kmg  PhiKp,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  returned 
by  sea  to  Macedon;  and  being  informed  that  Scerdibidas, 
using  still  the  sataie  protence,  upon  which  he  bad  before 
surprised  some  vessels  at  Leucas,  had  now  piOaged  ^  Ifttle 
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tdttrfi  of  Pclagf)ni%  cttlled  Pbsamtn  i  add  in  DaMnrct^  had 
teeeired  upon  termB  of  treaty  the  dtres  of  Phtelmtis,  Atiti- 
putria^  Cbtysoiidimi^  and  G^runs;  and  that  he  bad  ravaged 
a  cooiilderable  part  of  Macedon,  whieh  lay  upon  the  con- 
fined of  these  cities;  hd  immediately  began  bie  n^rcb  with 
a  body  of  foreei  in  order  to  recover  again  theee  places^  and 
to  gif  e^  if  it  wae  poskible,  an  eotit«  defeat  to  Scerdilaidai;. 
For  be  judged  it  to  be  above  all  tilings  neeoMary,  tbat  he 
should  finft  firmly  settle  die  affitirs  of  lUyiria,  and  by  tbat 
means  obtain  ftiU  lel^re  to  pursue  'without  restfwnt  bis 
ctber  projeds,  and  espedsUy  bie  cxpeditiosi  into  Italy. 
For  dns  design  was  so  contimiaUy  pressed  upon  bim  by 
Demetrius^  that  it  not  only  filled  bis  mind  all  day^  but  even 
by  night  became  the  subject  of  bit  dreams.    This  earnest*- 
ness^  however,  with:which  Demefrins  thus  urged  the  king 
to  transport  his  fnrces  inCo  Italyy  by  no  means  sprungfrom 
any  deiir^  to  advarfce  the  intei%sts  of  Philip;  tkougk  this, 
-perhspsi  migbt  be  adteitted  as  a  ibird  consideration  in.  his 
inind*    But  as,  osi  the  One  hand,  he  was  himself  inflamed 
with  a  strong  and  inveterate  hatred  against  the  Remana^ 
no  he  was  persuaded  also,  on  the  otber  band,  that  iftfab 
project  should  be  carried  into  execution,  be  should  be  able 
to  recover  again  the  sovereignty  which  he  bad  lost  in  Ph»> 
ros.     Philip  then  advaiiciug  with  his  mrmy,  regained  the 
cities  that  were  just  now  mentioned:  and  having  taken 
also  in  Dassaretis,  Creoniom  and  Ceruse;  upoB  the  hke 
Lychnidia,  Encbelaaas,  Cerax,  Station,  and  Boii  i  in  the 
district  of  the  Calicdsnlana,  Bantia ;   and  m  tbat  of  the 
Pyssantinesi  Orgysus ;  he  then  sent  bis  army  into  winter 
quarters.     This  was  the  wintet  iti  which  Annibal^  having 
ravagad  all  the  nobiM  parts  of  Italy,  fixed  hie  camp  near 
Geruniuih  iir  Daunia;  and  in  which  the  RoaMins  also 
chose  for  consuls^  Caios  Teretitius  and  Smiling. 

The  king,  while  he  remained  in  winter  quarters,  re^^ 
fleeted  w'ith  himself  that  in  order  more  eftctaally  to  ad- 
iawte  hta  projects,  it  would  be  neeessiry  to  provide  a  naval 
annament^  dovpietely  equipped  ;  not  with  design  to  carry 
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9n4be  war  by  sea  against  the  Romans,  which  heoould 
scarcely  hope  to  do  with  any  kin^  of  advantage  or  success, 
but  that  he  might  be  able  to  transport  his  forces  from 
place  to  place,  as  occasion  should  demand,  and  fall  upon 
the  enemy  before  they  could  be  informed  of  his  approach. 
And  as  the  veslels  that  were  at  this  time  used  among  the 
lUyrians  seemed  most  proper  for  this  purpose,  he  resolved 
to  build  upon  that  model  a  hundred  barks ;  and  was  the 
first  indeed  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon  that  ever  had 
eiigaged  in  such  an  undertaking.  When  the  vessels  were 
all  finished  and  equipped,  and  the  summer  began  also  to 
approach,  he  drew  together  his  forces;  and.  having  em- 
ployed a  little  time  to  instruct  the  Macedonians  in  the 
exercise  of  the  oar,  he  sailed  out  to  sea,  about  the  time  in 
which  Antiochus  passed  beyond  mount  Taurus;  and  steer- 
ing his  course  through  the  Euripus,  and  round  the  pro- 
montory Malea,  he  arrived  near  the  islands  Cephallenia 
and  Leucas,  and  waited  at  anchor  there,  attending^ to'  the 
motions  of  the  Roman  fleet.  And  when  he  was  infonned 
that  some  of  their  vessels,  which  had  directed  their  course 
to  Lilybseum,  remained  still  at  anchor  at  that  port,  he 
again  sailed  out  to  sea,  and  advanced  with  confidence  as 
far  as  to  the  coast  of  ApoUonia.  But  as  he  approached 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  river  Lous,  which  flows  through  that 
part  of  the  country,  a  panic  terror,  not  unlike  to  those 
which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  armies  upon  land,  ran 
suddenly  through  all  the  fleet.  For  some  barks  that  had 
tailed  in  the  rear  of  all  the  rest,  and  had  cast  anchor  near 
the  island  Sason,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ionian  sea,  came 
by  nig^t  to  Philip,  and  informed  him  that  certain  vessels, 
arriving  fivm  the  Straits,  had  joined  them  near  that  island, 
and  acquainted  them  that  they  had  left  at  Rbegium  some 
Roman  quinqueremes,  which  were  sailing  towards  Apcdlo- 
nia,  to  assist  Scerdilaidas.  Philip,  therefore,  being  appre- 
hensive that  this  fleet  was  just  ready  to  appear  in  sight, 
immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  directed  his  course  back 
Again  with  the  greatest  haste.     And  when  he  had  con- 
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tinaed  his  flight,  both  by  night  and  dayi  without  any  inter- 
mission, he  arrived  again  on  theseoond  day  at  Cephallenia; 
and  having,  in  some  degree,  resumed  his  courage^  he  cast 
anchor  there,  and  pretended  that  some  afiairs  in  Pelopon- 
nesus had  forced  him  to  return. 

But  these  fears  were  found  at  last  to  be  entirely  fake  and 
groundless.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  Seerdilaidas,  having 
been  informed  that  Philip  had  equipped  a  naval  armament, 
and  not  doubting  but  that  this  prince  would  soon  arrive 
by  sea,  and  renew  the  war  against  him^  had  implored  some 
succours  from  the  Romans;  who  sent  accordingly  to  his 
assistance  ten  vessels,  from  the  fleet  which  lay  at  lily- 
baeum;  and  these  were  the  ships  that  had  been  seen  at 
Rb^um.  But  if  Philip,  instead  of  being^hurried  into  a 
rash  and  inconsiderate  flight,  had  waited  the  arrival  of 
these  vessels^  he  not  only  must  have  gained  an  easy  vktory 
against  them,  but  might  also  have  obtained  a  most  fair 
occasion  for  reducing  all  Illyria.  For  the  great  progress 
and  success  of  Annibal,  with  the  battle  which  had  been 
fought  but  just  before  at  Canose,  engaged  at  this  time  all 
the  attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the  king  being  struck, 
as  we  have  said,  by  vain  and  senseless  apprehensions, 
returned  again  with  disgrace  to  Macedon,  though  not  with 
any  loss. 

AboQt  this  time  also,  a  very  memorable  exploit  was 
performed  by  Prusias.  The  Gauls,  who,  on  account  of 
the  high  fame  which  they  had  guned  in  arms,  had  been 
brought  by  Attains  from  Europe,  to  assist  him  in  his  war 
agauist  Achaeus,  having  left  the  service  of  that  prince  in 
the  manner  which  we  before  have  mentioned,  committed 
horrid  outrages  and  devastations  in  many  of  the  cities  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  Ilium.  But  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  in  Troas,  sent  against  them  four 
thousand  men  Under  the  conduct  of  Themistes,  and  forced 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  And  having  intercepted  likewise 
their  provisions,  and  drfeated  them  in  every  project,  they 
at  last  constrained   them  to  abandon   all  the  province^ 
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Being  thus  driven  from  Troasy  they  then  seized  Arisba  in 
the  Abydenian  difitrict;  find  from  thence  making  their 
incursipns,  pillaged  and  insulted  all  the  cities  that  were 
near.  PrgjsiaSf  therefore,  led  an  army  against  them  in  the 
field,  and  engaged  them  in  a  set  battle.  The  men  were  all 
destroyed  in  th^  action,  their  wives  and  children  slaugh- 
tered in  the  camp,  and  their  baggage  left  a  prey  to-  the 
cpnqqerors.  By  this  great  victory  the  cities  of  the  Hel- 
lespont were  at  once  delivered  from  their  fears;  and  the 
Barbarians  of  ]Burape  aUo  were  instructed  for  the  time  to 
come  not  rashly  to  engage  in  the  design  of  passing  into 
Aria, 

S\Lch  then  was  the  condition  of  a$tirs  in  Asia,  and  in 
Greece,  In  Italy,  after  the  defeat  ^t  Cannas,  the  greater 
part  of  the  neighbouring  people  joined  themselves  to  the 
Carthaginians,  as  we  have  already  mentioned-  But  as  wc 
have  now  completed  our  relation  of  those  transactions  that 
happened  in  the  hundred  and  fortieth  Olympiad^  we  shall 
here  close  this  book;  and  in  that  which  foUowSf  aQier  a 
short  and  nummary  review  of  the  events  that  have  already 
been  related,  we  shall  go  on,  agreeably  to  our  design  and 
promise^  to  describe  the  form  and  constitution  of  the 
Homan  government. 
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BOOK  THE  SIXTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST*. 

7%e  origin  and  naittral  revobUiom  of  civil  government.   An 
analysis  of  the  government  of  Rome. 

CHAP.  I. 

*  •  #  With  regard,  indeed,  to  those  states  of  Greece 
which  have  been  often  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  strength 

*  It  is  altogether  vncertaln  at  what  time,  and  by  whose  labour  or  dlrectioi/, 
these  eztractSy  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventeenth  book,  were  selected  from 
the  history.  Casaubon  indeed  judges  it  to  hare  been  the  work  of  Marcos 
Bmttts:  upon  the  authoritj,  as  I  suppose,  of  Plutarch  and  of  Soidas.  The 
first  of  these,  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Brutus  on  the  day  bdlbre  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  says,  **  that,  when  dinner  was  ended  in  the  camp,  while 
others  either  went  to  sleep,  or  were  disquieting  their  minds  with  apptelien^ 
sions  concerning  the  approaching  battle,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  till 
the  evening,  composing  an  ^tome  of  Polybius.**  The  words  of  Suidas  are 
these :  **  Brutus  wrote  some  letters,  and  an  epitome  of  Polybius  the  fiisto- 
rian."  But  an  epitome,  that  is,  an  abridgment,  is  a  work  of  a  very  diiTer^ 
ent  kind.  The  abridger  of  a  history  preserves  the  substance  of  it  entire ; 
omitting  sndi  parts  only  as  seem  to  be  superfluous,  or  of  small  irnixfftance. 
He  relates  events  in  regular  order,  and  in  the  due  course  of  succession.  He 
fbrms  a  chain,  of  smaller  length,  indeed,  but  composed  of  inteime^ate  and 
dependent  links.  He  employs  also  his  own  style  and  language:  or  if  he 
adopts  those  of  his  author,  it  is  commonly  with  some  degree  of  variation 
which  renders  them  his  own.  Even  in  compiling  what  are  called  the  heads 
of  a  history,  some  connexion  and  consistency  are  still  required:  and  such 
order  of  the  parts  as  may  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  an  entire  body. 
But  in  these  extracts  no  series  of  history  is  preserved.  They  are  all  single 
and  separated  portions :  separated  from  the  body  of  Ae  work,  and  not  joined 
even  by  the  smallest  connexion  one  with  another.  That  they  remain  also  In 
the  very  words  in  which  they  were  originally  written,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  language  throughout,  which  is  so  peculiar  as  to  exclude  all  doubt, 
but  more  particularly'  from  a  single  ctreumstance,  which  in  this  case  is 
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and  power,  and  again  as  frequently  have  sa£fered  an  Entire 
reverse  of  fortune,  it  would  be  no  bard  task  either  to  treat 
of  tbe  events  tbat  bave  happened  among  them  in  past 
times,  or  to  speak  with  some  assurance  concerning  those 


certain  and  decisive*  Almost  every  one  of  these  selected  portions  has  in  the 
first  sentenoe  one  of  those  connecting  particles  which  shew  that  aoother 
period  had  gone  beibre.  These  particles^  which  add  nothing  to  the  sense, 
-  which  bear  a  manifest  relation  to  some  former  sentence,  and  which,  bgr  being 
retained,  serve  only  to  render  the  beginning  of  each  passage  imperfect  and 
abrupt,  are  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  extracts,  as  they  were 
selected  arbitrarily,  and  with  no  reference,,  to  any  certain  plan,  were  copied 
also  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  and  without  diminution  or  addition. 
If  this  then  be  the  work  desigued  by  PJutarch  and  by  Suidas,  it  must  at  least 
be  acknovirledged  that  they  have  spoken  of  it  in  very  improper  terms. 

But  Brutus  composed  abridgments  likewise  of  the  books  of  Pannius,  and 
of  Ctelius  Antipater,  two  Roman  historians :  and  Cicero  mentionaeach  of  these 
works  under  the  same  title  of  an  epitome.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 
'^  tbat  he  had  copied  his  account  of  a  certain  ftct,  which  Atticus  had  contro- 
verted with  him,  firom  Brutos's  epitome  of  the  books  of  Pannius ;  and  that, 
as  Atticus  had  refuted  him  by  demonstration,  he  would  now  refute  Atticus 
1^  the  authority  of  Brutus. and  of  Pannius."  In  another  letter  he  desires, 
*'  that  Atticus  would  send  him  Brutus's  epitome  of  the  .books,  of  Caelius.'* 
And  were  these  abridgments  also  barely  a  transcript  of  separate  and  uncon- 
nected .passages  ?  It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  that  Brutus,  if  he  ever  had 
.employed  himself  in  a  laboor  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of  hia  own  improve- 
ment, would  have  sufEbred  such  collections  to  be  published  with  his  name, 
and  be  dispersed  among  his  friends:  or  that  Cicero  particularly  should  have 
been  disposed  to  see  or  to  consult  a  volume  of  mere  extracts,  when  the  entire 
histories  both  of  Pannius  and  Caelius  must  undoubtedly  diave  had  a  place  in 
his  library. 

It  seems  then  that  the  opinion  which  ascribes  the  choice  of  these  extracts 
to  Brutus,  not  only  is  destitute  of  every  kind  of  proof,  but  wants  even  the 
support  of  probability.  Other  conjectures  might  perhaps  as  easily  be  ofiteed. 
.  But  nothing  is  more  vain  or  trifling  than  to  form  conjectures  when  the  truth 
itself,  if  it  could  be  known  with  certainty,  would  be  but  of  little  value.  By 
.  what  person  soever  the  choice  was  made,  it  is  manifest  that  it  waa  made 
with  very  good  judgment ;  and  that  the  passages  all  were  copied  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fidelity.  In  this  state  they  now  remain :  not  to  be  eoosi- 
dered  a9  a  history ;  but  as  genuine  and  authentic  ijiaterials  for  a  hiatoiy  of 
the  times  to  which  they  belong.  Or  rather  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  so 
many  distinct  and  separate  lessons  of  political,  military,  and  moral  instruc- 
tioo.  In  this  view  they  will  be  found  to  be  truly  valuable:  and  the  ques- 
tion, at  what  time,  or  by  whom  they  were  selected,  like  moat  otfier  ques. 
tions  which  are  merely  critical,  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  use. 
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that  inust.  hereafter  happen.  For  it  is  easy  to  reooont 
tnaisaetions  that  are  known,. and. obvious  Ukewise,  from 
an  attentive  view  of  former  accidents,  to  derive  a  foresight 
of.  the  future.  But  with  regard  to  the  republic  of.  the 
Romans,  as  the  present  condition  of  the  government,  on 
account  of  that  variety  of  parts,  of  which  it  is  composed j 
cannot  be  esfdained  without  great  labour;  so^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  want  of  being  sufficiently  acquainted  both  with 
the  general  institutions,  and  particular  conduct,  that  have 
prevailed  among  this  people  in  former  times,  renders  it 
not  less  difficult  to  pronounce  concerning  their  future 
fortune.  It  willbe  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  the 
closest  pains  in  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  and  compreheo^ 
sive  knowledge  of  tlie  advantages  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
constitution  of  this  state. 

.    Among  those,  then,  who  have  treated  of  these  matters 
in  the  way  of  science,  the  greatest  part  have  distinguished 
civil  government  into  three  several  kinds:  royalty,  aristo- 
cracy, and  democi'acy.     But  it  may  very  reasonably  be 
demanded  of  these  writers,  whether  they  speak  of  these  as 
the  only  kinds,  or  simply  as  the  best.     In  either  case, 
indeed,  they  must  be  charged  with  error*    For,  first,  that 
kind  of  government  is  undoubtedly  to  be  esteemed  the 
best,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  three  now  mentioned. 
The  proof  of  this  is  Evident,  from  experience  and  from 
fact^   as  well  as  reason.     Such,   for  example,   was  the 
system  first  invented  by  Lycurgus,  and  established  by  him 
in  Sparta.     Nor  is  it  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
are  the  only  kinds.     For  many  are  the  examples  of  mo- 
narchical aiid  ^tyrannical  governments,  which  are  greatly 
diffisrent  from  royalty ;  though  they  appear  indeed  to  bear 
some  kind  of  resemblance  to  it :  which  gives  occasion  to 
all  monarchs,  to  cover  themselves,  as  well  as  they  are  able, 
under  thus  disguise,  and  falsely  to  assume  the  regal  name. 
There  are  likewise  many  oligarchical  states,  which  seem  to 
approach  nearly  in  their  form  to  aristocracies;  though 
these  are  in  truth  very  widely  distant  from  them.    The 
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samexibservatioa  may  be  made,  with  respect  altato  deaio^ 
craeies.  The  following  iUastration  will  serre  more  eleorly 
to  explain  my  meaning. 

It  is  not  every  government,  whidi  is  conducted  by  a  sin-* 
gle  sovereign,  that  is  immediately  to  be  termed  a  royalty; 
bnt  that  alone,  which  was  at  first  bestowed  by  the  coBsmt 
of  those  who  are  governed;  and  which  is'  administetcd  ae-> 
cording  to  right  reason,  rather  than  by  force  and  terror. 
In  the  same  manner,  neither  is  every  state  to  be  called  an 
aristocracy,  whidi  places  the  supreme  direction  of  affiurs 
in  the  hands  of  a  few;  but  that  only,  in  wbidi  those  who 
are  most  distinguished  by  their  prudence  and  integrity  are 
appointed  by  free  chdce  to  govern.  Nor,  lastly,  is  that 
to  be  esteemed  a  democracy,  in  which  the  whole  multatude 
usurp  the  liberty  of  pursuing  their  own  counsels  and  de^ 
signs  without  control.  But  when  we  see  a  people,  who, 
from  the  ancient  manners  of  their  country,  are  accustomed 
to  pay  due  worship  to  the  gods,  to  revere  th^  parents^  to 
shew  respect  to  the  aged,  and  to  ob^  th^  laws;  wh^i, 
in  the  assemblies  of  citizens  like  theses  the  resolutions  ci 
the  greater  part  are  made  the  rule  of  govemm^t ;  that 
W9  behold  the  form  of  a  just  democracy. 

There  are  therefore  si?:  differoit  kinds  of  goveniment: 
three,  which  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  which  have 
now  been  mentioned ;  and  three  more,  that  are  allied  to 
these  by  nature;  monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  multitude.  Of  all  these,  the  first  in  order  is 
monarchy;  which  is  established  by  the  bare  work  of  nar 
tare»  without  any  preparation  or  design.  From  monarchy 
arises  royalty;  when  art  has  been  applied,  to  correct  the 
vices  of  the  former*  And  when  royalty  has  degenerated 
into  its  congenial  evil,  which  is  tyranny ;  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  gives  birth  to  aristocracy.  This  again  being 
changed,  according,  to  the  natural  order  of  things^  into 
oligarchy;  the  subjects,  roused  to  vengeance  by  oj^res- 
sion,  resist  the  injustice  of  their  governors,  and  establish  a 
democracy.    And,  in  the  last  place»  when  the  people  them* 
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selves  becQine  haughty  md  unUnkctaUe,  and  reject  all  law ; 
to  democracy  tucceedsf  in  the  course  of  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  multitude* 

That  thia  deduction  is  agreeable  to  troth,  will  be  dear 
to  every  one,  who  considers  with  attention  the  cpipniencer 
nieot  and  first  rise,  as  well  as  the  changes,  which  nature 
has  appropriated  to  each  particular  kind  of  gpyemnient. 
And  indeed  there  is  no  other  way,  but  by  ob^ertiAg  what 
was  the  natural  birth  of  every  state,  to  judge  with  certainty 
concerning  the  progress  of  it  towards  perjS^ction,  and  from 
thence  to  decline  and'^'uin;  and  to  discern,  at  what  time, 
in  what  manner,  and  into  what  different  form  it  will  at  last 
be  changed.  Above  all  others,  the  Roman  government 
may  best  be  illustrated  by  such  a  niethod  of  enquiry :  be« 
cause  this  state,  both  in  its  first  establishment,  and  subse-* 
quent  increase,  displays  a  close  conformity  with  the  settled 
laws,  and  r^ular  coarse  of  nature*  n 
.  I  am  not  ignorant  indeed,  that  Plato,  and  some  other 
philosophers,  have  already  treated  with  the  greatest  accur 
racy,  of  the  several  forms  of  government,  and  their  alter- 
nate revolutions.  But  as  there  are  but  few,  that  are  able 
to  comprehend  the  length  of  their  discourses,  and  the  va- 
riety of  matter  which  they  contain;  I  shall  endeavour 
rather  to  give  a  summary  account  of  those  more  obvious 
principles,  which  are  .adapted,  both  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, and  to  the  purposes  of  civil  history.  And  in  case 
that  any  obscurity  or  de&ct  should  be  found  in  the  gene- 
ral view,  the  particular  detail,  which  I  shall  afterwards  sub- 
join»  will  affi^rd  ample  compensation,  by  removing  every 
difficulty. 

What  then  are  the.  commencements,  aind  what  the  ori- 
ginal rise,  of  political  societies  ?  When  a  delngei  a  pestilent 
tial  disease,  a  famine^  or  any  other  similar  cause,  has 
brought  destruction  upon  the  hum^  race;  as  tradition 
assures  us  it  has  happened  in  former  times,  and  as  it  is 
probable  it^  will  again  hereafter  happen ;  and  when  all  arts 
and  institutions  are  extinguished  ^so  in  the  same  cala- 
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mity;  from'tbe  few,  that  are  left  alive,  aoother  progeny  of 
men  springs  up;  who,  being  conscious  of  their  natural 
weakness,  and  attracted,  like  all  other  animals,  to  a  union 
with  their  own  kind,  associate  themselves  together  in  a 
body.  At  this  time,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  who 
is  superior  both  in  strength  and  courage,  must  govern  and 
conduct  the  rest.  For  that  this  is  indeed  the  genuine 
work  of  nature,  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  examples  of  the 
several  kinds  of  animals,  which  are  led  bv  natural  instinct 
only,  unimproved  by  reason.  Such  are  cocks,  bulls^  and 
boars,  as  well  as  other  kinds:  among  all  which,  those  that 
are  confessedly  the  first  in  strength,  are  placed  at  the  bead 
'  of  all  the  herd.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  original  state  of 
men ;  when  they  assemble  together  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
to  that  of  other  animals;  and  are  led  by  those  that  are  the 
bravest  and  most  powerful.  And  this  state  may  properly 
be  called  a  monarchy :  in  which  the  authority  of  those  that 
govern  is  measured  by  their  strength.  But  afterwards, 
when  in  these  societies  a  common  education  and  mutual 
intercourse  have  produced  new  sentiments  and  habits,  then 
first  commences  royalty;  then  first  arise  in  the  human 
mind  the  notions  of  honourable  wd  base,  of  just  and  un- 
just. These  sentiments,  and  this  change  of  government, 
are  formed  in  the  following  manner. 

From  the  union  of  the  two  sexes,  to  which  all  are  natu- 
rally inclined,  children  are  bom.  When  any  of  these 
therefore,  being  arrived  at  perfect  age,  instead  of  yielding 
suitable  returns  of  gratitude  and  of  assistance  to  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  bred,  on  the  contrary  attempt  to 
injure  them,  either  by  words  or  actions;  it  is  manifest, 
that  those  who  behold  the  wrong,  after  having  also  seen 
the  sufierings  and  the  anxious  care  that  were  sustained  by 
the  parents  in  the  nourishment  and  education  of  these 
children,  must  be  greatly  offended  and  displeased  at  such 
proceeding.  For  man,  who  among  all  the  various  kinds 
of  animals  is  alone  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason, 
cannot,  like  the  rest,  pass  over  such  actions  with  indiffer- 
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eqoe:  but  will  make  reflection  on  what  he  sees;  and,  com- 
paring likewise  the  futare  with  ibe  present,  wUl  not  fail  to 
express  his  indignation  at  this  injurious  treatment;  to 
which,  as  he  foresees,  he  also  may  at  some  time  be  exposed. 
Thus  again,  when  any  one,  who  has  been  succoured*  by 
another  in  the  time  of  danger,  instead  of  shewing  the  like 
kindness  to  his  benefactor,  endeavours,  at  any  time,  to 
destroy  or  hurt  him;  it  is  certain,  that  all  men  must  be 
sfaodLed  by  such  ingratitude;  through  sympathy  with  the 
re^entmcsnt  of  their  neighbour;  and  from  an  apprehension 
also,  that  the  case  may  be  their  own.  And  from  hence 
arises,  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  a  certain  sense  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  duty,  in  which  consists  both  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  justice.  In  the  same  manner  likewise, 
the  man,  who  in  the  defence  of  others  is  seen  to  throw 
himself  the  foremost  into  every  danger,  and' even  to  sustain 
the  fiiry  of  the  fiercest  animals,  never  fiiils  to  obtain  the 
loudest  acclamations  of  applause  and  veneration  from  all 
the  multitude;  while  he^  who  shews  a  different  conduct,  is 
pursued  with  censure  and  reproach.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
the  people  bc^n  to  discern  the  nature  of  things  honour- 
able or  base,  and  in  wjiat  consists  the  difierence  between 
them ;  and  to  perceive,  that  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
advantage  that  attends  them^,  are  fit  to  be  admired  and 
imitated,  and  the  latter  to  be  detested  and  avoided.  When 
be,  therefore,  who  possesses  the  greatest  power,  and  is 
placed  At  the  head  of  all  the  rest,  is  found'  always  to  com- 
ply with  the  general  sentiments,  in  supporting  fortitude 
and  merit,  and.  in  distributing  to  every  one  impartial  jus- 
tice; the  people  no  longer  dreading  his  superior  force,  but 
paying  a  willing  obedience  to  his  wisdom,  submit  them- 
selves to  his  authority,  and,  with  one  consent,  maintain 
him  in  his  government  against  all  invaders,  even  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  ^  And  thus  the  monarch  by  insensible  de- 
grees becomes  a  king;  when  reason  takes  the  rule,  in  the 
place  of  strength  and  violence.  Such  are  the  first  percep- 
tions among  mankind  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  base  aiid 
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honourable;  and  socb  the  ori|pto  and  vim  of  gientiuie  roy- 
alty. For  the  people  not  ooly  confinii  ih^se  leaders  in  the 
posiessioa  of  the  power  to  which  they  hare  been  raised) 
bat  preeetve  it  to  their  children  likewise:  being  persiuuled, 
that  tbofle  who  have  receited  their  birth  and  educatkm 
fifbtn  tirtuons  parents^  oannot  but  reaemble  them  in  ttian- 
Hers.  And -if,  at  any  titne^  they  are  di^fdeased  at  the  con^ 
doct  of  these  descendant  ft,  they  then  choose  other  inagt$«> 
ii^tes  and'kfaigs*  But  hatiiig  been  taught  to  discern  by 
past  eKperienee  the  difference  between  external  Acuities 
and  the  enddwiHents  of  the  mind,  they  now  i^oint  to  the 
supreme  command,  not  those  that  excel  in  bodily  strength 
and  rigour,  bat  those  who  are  distic^uisbed  by  their  wis«- 
dom  and  superior  reason. 

In  ancient  times  then,  those  who  had  been  once  judged 
worthy  to  be  invested  with  the  regal  dignity,  oobtiBued, 
chu'ing  the  remainder  of  their  liye%  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  and  eoEercise  of  goremment:  fortifying  all  tbe 
adi^ntfl^poas  posts;  inclosing  their  towns  with  waUs^  and 
obtaining  each  an  increase  of  territory  as  was  tieoessary  ibr 
tWseearity.or  the  plentiful  subsistence  of  their  subjects. 
And  as  they  assumed  no  great  distinction  either  in  their 
dtest  or  table,  but  lived  a  life  that  was  qoofonnable  in 
erery  point  to  that  of  the  other  citizens^  they  raised  against 
themselves  no  envy,  nor  a£brded  any  matter  of  oSsnce^ 
Bitf  their  descendants^  having  received  tbe  sovereigiity  in 
the  courae  of  hereditary 'succession,  and  finding  that  all 
things  already  were  cbtained  thiM;  were  convenient  for 
defence,  and  that  the  abundance  ef  all  necessaries  exceeded 
the  demands  of  nature,  were  soon  hurried,  by  the  wanton* 
nesa  of  ease  and  plenty,  into  an  open  gratification  of  every 
plMsien.  They  then  bc^an  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
necessary  that  kings  should  be  dktinguished  irom  tbw 
sttbjecta  by  more  splendid  habits,  and  be  served  with  more 
costly  and  luxurious  lablea;  and  pursued  also  with  full 
career  the  iudulgence  d  their  amours^  however  lawkss, 
If ithe«t  admitting  imy  contradicttott-or  controU    Tbe  first 
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of  Ibcse  ditokuWrs  mH>n  excited  eovy.and  offeiiee#  and  the 
latter  wrath  and  imrrientiiig  hatred*  And  from  heoce  the 
royalty  being  now  eoHvarted  into  tyranny,  the  dissoliition 
df  it  waa  begya^  by  machim^ns  formed  against  the  per- 
aons  of  the  aoYereignsu  These  conspiracies  were  at  first 
coDirifedy  not  by  men  of  obscure  or  low  condition,  but  by 
those  of  noblest  birth,  and  who  were  the  most  dbtinguisbed 
by  their  cosrage  and  exalted  s|»rit:  for  sudi  are  at  all 
times  OKhtt  impatient  of  the  insolence  of  prinoes.  But  the 
people  bdng  not  less  offended  also  and  enn^ed,  having 
once  obtained  such  leaden,  readily  joined  their  forces  in 
the  same  attempt  And  thus  the  form  of  royahy  and 
monarchy  being  utterly  destroyed^  an  aristocracy  grew  np^ 
and  was  established  in  its  pkoe. 

For  the  people^  moved  with  present  gratitude  towards 
th<>se  who  bad  delivered  them  from  tyranny,  resolved  to 
invest,  th^n  y^ith  the  government,  and  submitted  them* 
selves  to  timr  guidance  and  dominicm.  :  And  these,,  being 
on  tbeir  pert  idfo  not  less  satisfi^  with  the  honour  that 
vas.  bestowed  npimtheii^  regarded  the  good  of  the  com* 
munity  as  the.  only  rule  of  their  administration;  and  em^ 
ployed,  their  whole  care  and  pa«ns.  to  promote  the  bappi* 
ness  of  individuals,  as  wd}  as  to  advance  the  cofnmon 
lAterests  of  alL  But  when  again  the  children  of  these 
governors  were  raised  la  the  course  of  succession  likewise 
to  ihie  Sameauthorily;  ut^actised,  as  they  had  always 
bdeo,  m  hardship  Or  misfortune;,  and  unexperienced  aho 
in  that  equality  and  liberty  upon  which  the.  government 
was  founded ;  having  been  nurtuned  from  their  birth  in 
the  {>ie*eminaice  and  hononra  of  their  pasents;  they 
began,  some  of  them  to  accnmufaite  in<»dinaSe  wealth  by 
'fisaad  and  violence ;  while  others,,  allowing  a  foU  indol- 
genee  So  their  passions^  abandoned  themselves  witfaoat 
restraint 'to.  riot  and  intemperance  adnheries,  and  rapes* 
And  thnns  the  aristocracy  lieing  now  chained  into  mat 
oligarcby,  the  passions  of  the  multitude  -were  once  more 
lofianvedt  and  the  same  destrttbtipn  followed  that  had 
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before  fallen  upon  the  kings,  when  they  had  degenerated 
into  tyrants.  For  no  sooner  was  there  foand  a  siiigle 
citizen,  who,  being  encouraged  by  the  general  discontent 
and  hatred  that  such  a  conduct  had  occasioned,  was  bold 
enough,  either  by  words  or  actions,  to  attempt  atiy  thing 
against  the  governors,  thaii  the  people  with  One  consent 
were  ready  to  concur  in  the  design.  And  when'  they  had 
killed  or  driven  into  banishment  their  oppressors,  not 
daring  to  establish  royalty,  on  account  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  former  kings,  and  being  deterred  also  by  the  mis- 
chiefs which  they  still  more  lately  had  experienced  from 
yielding  the  sovereignty  to  any  certain  number,  they  were 
then  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  single  expedient  that 
was  left  untried,  and  to  place  in  themselves  alone  their  con- 
fidence of  safety.  And  having  assumed  into  their  Own 
hands  the  conduct  and  the  trust  of  government,  they  thus 
framed  a  democracy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  oligarchy. 

During  some  time  afterwards,  and  while  any  of  those 
remained  alive  who  had  beheld  the  miseries  that  flowed 
from  the  former  unequal  government,  the  people  w^re  all 
well  pleased  to  maintain  this  popular  state ;  and  thought 
that  nothing  was  more  valuable  than  equality  and  liberty. 
But  after  the  course  of  one  or  two  successions,  as  new  men 
sprang  up,  even  these  enjoyments,  being  now  becoihe 
fimiiliar  to  them,  began,  through  long  use  and  habit,  to  be 
lessened  in  their  esteem,  and  to  give  place  to  the  desire  of 
pre-eminence  and  power.  Above  all  the  rest,  those  who 
had  acquired  the  greatest  wealth,  being  eager  likewise  to 
possess  the  sovereign  rule,  and  not  able  to  obtain  it  by 
their  own  strength  and  virtue,  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
people  to  their  side;  scattering  among  them,  with'  pro- 
fusion, all  their  riches,  and  employing  every  method  of 
corruption;  till,  by  degrees,  they  had  taught  them  to  fix 
their  whole  attention  upon  the  gifts  by  which  they  were 
sustained,  and  rendered  their  avidity  subservient  to  the 
views  of  their  oWn  wild  ambition.  And  thus  the  frame  of 
the  democracy  was  dissolved ;  and  gave  place  to  the  rule  of 
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violefice  and  totce.  I^or  when  once  the  people  ore  accuse 
tomed  to  be  fed  without  any  cost  or  labour,. and  to  derive 
all  the  means  of  their  subsistence  from  the  wealth  of  other 
dtizens;  if  at  this  time  some  bold  and  enterprising  leader 
should  arise,  whose  poverty  has  shut  him  out  from  all  the 
honbors  of  the  state,  then  commences  the  government  of 
the  multitude:  who  run  together  in  tumultuous  assemblies) 
and  are  hurried  into  every  kind  of  violence;  assassinations, 
banirimients,  and  divisions  of  lands :  till,  being  reduced  at 
last  to  a  state  of  savage  anarchy,  they  once  more  find  a 
masteir  and  a  monarch,  and  submit  themselves  to  arbitrary 
sway. 

Siich  is  the  circle  in  which  political  scicieties  are  re* 
volved,  and  such  the  natural  order  in  which  the  several 
kinds  of  government  are  varied,  till  they  are  at  last  brought 
back  to  that  original  form  from  which  the  progress  was 
b^^n.  With  the  help  of  being  acquainted  with  these 
principles,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  foretel  the 
exact  time  of  every  alteration  that  may  happen  in  a  statei 
yet,  if  our  sentiments  are  free  from  prejudice  Add  passion, 
w^  shall  very  rarely  be  deceived  in  judging  of  the  degree, 
either  of  exaltation  or  decline,  in  which  it  actually  subsists, 
01*  in  declaring  the  form  into  which  it  must  at  last  be 
changed.  With  regard  especially  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome^  this  view  of  things  cannot  lail  to  lead  us  into  the 
ktiQWledge  both  ai  the  original  constitution,  and  the  gra- 
dual  progress  of  it  towards  perfection,  as  well  as  of  the 
future  revolution  also  that  aW^its  it  For  ai  this  govenv- 
meot,  above  all  others,  received,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  both  its  first  establishment,  and  subsequent 
increase^  from  the  settled  laws  of  nature ;  it  is  Reasonable 
to  believe,  that  it. will  follow  the  same  lawi  likewise,  in 
being  changed  hereafter  into  a  contrary  form.  But  this 
will  be  more  distinctly  seen  in  the  following  parts  of  this 
discourse.  I  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  frame 
of  government  that  was  established  by  Lycurgus.  Such  a 
digression  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  design.  i 

VOL.  II.  K 
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This  legislator  th^n,  having  considered  with  himself, 
that,  according  to  the  necessary  and  'established  course  of 
all  things,  the  several  accidents  and  changes  that  have  now 
been  mentioned  were  inevitable,  formed  this  conclusion: 
that  every  simple  and  single  kind  of  government  was 
insecure,  on  account  of  its  proneness  to  degenerate  into 
that  more  vicious  kind,  which  was  most  nearly  allied  to  it 
by  nature.  For  as  rust  is  the  inbred  bane  of  iron,  and 
worms  of  wood;  and  as  these  substances,  even  though 
they  should  escape  all  external  violence,  at  last  fall  a  prey 
to  the  evils  that  are  as  it  were  congenial  with  them ;  in  the 
same  manner  likewise,  every  single  kind  of  government 
breeds  within  itself  some  certain  vice,  which  is  attached  by 
nature  to  its  very  form,  and  which  soon  causes  its  destruc- 
tion. Thus  royalty  degenerates  into  tyranny;  aristocracy 
in  oligarchy;  and  democracy  into  savage  violence.  Nor  is 
it  possible,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  these  conversions  must  be  thus  produced. 
Lycurgus  therefore,  foreseeing  this  necessity,  instead  of 
adopting  either  of  the  single  forms  of  government,  collected 
what  was  excellent  in  them  all ;  and  so  joined  together  the 
principles  that  were  peculiar  to  each  several  form,  that  no 
one  of  them  might  be  extended  beyond  proper  bounds, 
and  sUde  into  the  evil  to  which  it  was  inclined  by  nature : 
but  that  each  separate  power,  being  still  counteracted  by 
the  rest,  might  be  retained  in  due  position,  and  the  whole 
government  be  preserved  in  equal  balance;  as  a  vessel, 
when  impelled  to  either  side  by  the  wind,  is  kept  steady 
by  a  contrary  force.  Thus  the  dread  of  the  people,  to 
whom  a  certain  share  was  allotted  in  the  government,  re- 
strained the  excesses  and  abuse  of  royalty.  The  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  maintained  in  a  due  submission  to 
the  kings,  by  their  apprehension  of  the  power  of  the 
senate.  For  the  members  of  the  senate,  being  all  selected 
from  the  best  among  the  citizens,  were  always  ready  to 
support  the  cause  of  justice;  and,  by  throwing  their  own 
weight  into  the  scale,  when  either  side  was  iq  danger  of 
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beiog  oppressed  by  the  ojtheri  to  give  such  strength  to  the 
weakest  party,  as  the  constitution  of  the  state  required. 
By  these  means,  the  Lacedaemonians  preserved  their 
liberty  entire,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  any  other  peo« 
pie.  And  thus  it  was  that  Lycurgus,  having  been  taught 
by  reason  to  foresee  a  certain  train  of  causes  and  events, 
was  able  to  give  a  lasting  strength  to  his  establishment. 
The  Romans  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  arrived 
indeed  at  the  same  perfection  in  the  constitution  of  their 
state,  were  not  led  to  it  by  foresight  or  by  reason.  But, 
during  the  course  of  many  contests  and  disorders  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  having  been  careful  always  to  adopt, 
upon  every  change,  such  improvements  as  the  occasion 
itself  suggested  to  them,  they  at  last  obtained  the  same  end 
likewise,  as  that  which  Lycurgus  had  proposed ;  and  com- 
pleted the  most  beautiful  frame  of  government,  of  all  that 
are  in  our  times  known. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  a  good  judge  of  history  will  nol 
form  his  opinion  of  a  writer  from  any  thing  that  is  omitted 
by  him,  but  from  that  which  he  relates.  If  indeied  any 
fklsehood  should  be  found  in  the  things  which  he  relates, 
it  may  be  reasonable  to  impute  the  omission  of  the  rest  to 
ignorance.  But  ii^  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  he  relates 
be  true,  it  ought  then  to  be  acknowledged,  that  his  silence 
with  regard  to  some  particular  things  is  not  the  effect  of 
ignorance^  but  of  judgment  and  design. 

CHAP.  IL 

Jl  HE  three  kinds  of  government,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  were  all  found  united  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome:  And  so  even  was  the  balance  between  them  all, 
aod  so  regular  the  administration  that  resulted  from  their 
union,  that  it  was  no  easy  thing,  even  for  the  Romans 
themselves,  to  determine  with  assurance,  whether  the  entire 
state  was  to  be  esteemed  an  aristocracy,  a  democracy,  or  a 
monarchy*    For  if  they  turned  their  view  upon  the  power 
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f>f  th^  consuls,  the  government  appeared  to  be  purely 
monarcbical  and  regal.  If,  again,  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  considered,  it  then  seemed  to  wear  the  form  of 
aristocracy.  .  And,  lastly,  if  r^ard  was  had  to  the  .share 
which  the  people  possessed  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
it  could  then  scarcely  fail  to  be  denominated  a  popular 
state.  The  sevwal  powers  that  were  appropriated  to  each 
of  these  distinct  branches  of  the  constitution  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  and  which,  with  very  little  varia« 
);ion,  are  even  still  preserved,  are  these  which  follow. 

The  consuls,  while  they  ronain  in  Rome,  beforie  they 
lei^  out  the  armies  into  the  field,  are  the  masters  of  all 
public  affairs.     For  all  the  other  magistrates,  the  tribunes 
iilone  excepted,  are  subject  to  them,  and.  bound  to  obey 
their  commands.    They  introduce  ambassadors  into  the 
senate.    They .  propose  also  to  the  senate  the  subjects  of 
debate;  and  direct  all  the  forms  that  are  observed  in  mak^ 
ing  the  decrees.    Nor  is  it.  less  a  part  of  their  ofBce  like- 
wise, to  attend  to.tbpsfe  affairs  that  are  transacted  by  the 
p€)<^le;  to  c^ll  tpgether  general As^mblies;,  to. report  to 
thena  the  resolutions  of  the  senate;  and  to  ratify  whatever 
is  determined  by  the  greater  number*    lu  all  the  prepara^ 
tioQS  that  are  made  for  w^r,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  admi- 
nistration in  the  field,  they  possess  an  almost .  absolute 
authority.     For  to  them  it  beloi^gs  to  impose  upon  the 
allies  whatever  services  they  jufjge  €^pedient^  to  appouil 
the  military  tribunes;  to  enrol  the  legions,  and  make  the 
necessary  levies ;  and  to  inflict  punishments  in  the  field, 
upon  all  that  are  subject  to  their  command.    Add  to  this, 
that  they  h^kve  the  power  Uk^w^e  to  expend  ilrhaleyer.  sums 
they  may  think  con venieiiti from  the  public  treasure;  being 
attended  for  thut  purpose  by  a  quseisDor,  who  is  always 
ready  to  receive  aud  execute  their  orders*    When  any  one 
therefore  directs  his  view  to  this  part  of  the  constitution,  it 
is  very  reascmable  for  hiw:  to.  conclude^  that  the  goveEa-s 
ment  is  no  other  ihm  9  Mopte  royalty.    Let  me  only 
<»bierve,  that  if  in  some  of  these  particular  points;,  or. in 
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those  tllftt  will  be  hercafteir  meiitiotiedy  any  diaoge  should 
be  either  now  rematkedi  or  should  happen  at  some  fntoite 
time»  such  an  alteration  will  not  destroy  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  this  discourse. 

To  the  senate  belongs,  in  the  first  place,  the  uAe  cane 
and  management  of  the  public  money.   For  all  the  returns 
tlmt  are  brought  into  Ae  treasury,  as  well  as  all  the  pay- 
ments that  are  issued  firoin  it,  are  directed  by  their  order*. 
Nor  is  it  allowed  to  the  qnasstors  to  apply  any  part  of  die 
revenue  to  particular  occasions  as  they  arise,  without  a 
decree  of  the  senate;  those  sums  alone  excepted,  wMdi 
ere  expended  in  the  service  of  the  consuls.    And  even 
those  more  general,  as  well  as  greatest  disbursements,  which 
are  employed  at  the  return  of  every  five  years,  in  building 
and  repairing  the  public  edifices,  are  assigned  to  the  censors 
for  that  purpose^  by  the  express  pentiission  of  the  senate. 
To  the  senate  also  is  referred  the  cognizance  of  all  the 
crimes,  committed  in  any  patt  of  Italy,  that  demand  a 
pnbli^  examination  and  enquiry  t  stfch  as  treasons,  conspi- 
racies, poisonings,  and  assassinations.    Add  to  this,  that 
when  any  controversies  arise,  either  between  private  men, 
or  any  of  the  cities  of  Itdy,  it  is  the  part  of  the  senate  to 
adjust  all  disputes;  to  censure  those  that  are  deserving  of 
blame:  and  to  yield  assistance  to  tbose^  who  stand  in  need 
of  protection  and  defence.    When  any  embassies  are  sent 
out  of  Italy;  either  to  reconcile  contending  states;   to 
o£fer  exhortations  and  advice;  or  even,  as  it  sometimes 
h^ypens,  to  impose  commands;  to  propose  ccmditions  of  a 
treaty;  or  to  make  a  denunciation  of  war;  the  care  and 
conduct  of  all  these  transactions  is  entrusted  wholly  to  the 
aenBte.    When  ^ny  ambassadors  also  arrive  at  Rome^  it  is 
the  senate  likewise  that  determines,  in  what  manner  they 
shall  be  received  and  treated,  and  what  answer  shall  be 
given  to  their  demands.    In  all  these  things,  that  have 
«now  been  mentioned,  the  people  has  no  share.    To  those 
therefore,  who  come  to  reside  in  Rome  during  the  absenoe 
of  the  consuls,  the  government  appeurs  to  be  purely  aristo* 
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cratical.  Many  of  the  Greeks  especially,  and  of  ihe 
foreign  princes,  are  easily  led  into  this  persuasion :  when 
they  perceive  that  almost  all  the  a£Pairs,  which  they  are 
forced  to  negociate  with  the  Romans,  are  determined  by 
the  senate. 

And  now  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  part  if  left  taibe 
people  in  this  government:  since  the  senate^  on  the. one 
hand,  is  vested  with  the  sovereign  power,  in  the  several 
instances  that  have  been  here  enumerated,  and  more  espe- 
cially in   all   things  that  concern  the  management  and 
disposal  of  the  public  treasure;  and  since  the  consuls,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  entrusted  with  the  absolute  directioQ 
of  the  preparations  that  are  made  for  war,  and  exercise  an 
uncontrolled  authority  in  the  field.     There  is,  however,  a 
part  still  allotted  to  the  people;   and  indeed  the  most 
important   part.     For  first,  the  people  are  the. sole  dis- 
pensers of  rewards  and  punishments;  which  are  the  only 
bands,  by  which  states  and  kingdoms,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
human  societies,  are  held  together.    For  when  the^flbr* 
ence  between  these  is  overlooked,  or  when  they  are  distri- 
buted without  due  distinction,  nothing  but  disorder  can 
ensue. '  Nor  is  it  possible  indeed,  that  government  should 
be  maintained,  if  the  wicked  stand  in  equal  estimation  with 
the  good.     The  people  then,  when  any  offences  demand 
such  punishment,  frequently  condemn  thedtizens  to  the 
payment  of  a  fine:   those  especially,  who  have  been  in- 
vested with  the  dignities  of  the  state.     To  the  people 
alone  belongs  the  right  to  sentence  any  one  to  dia     Upon 
this  occasion,  they  have  a  custom  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  with  applause.     The  person  accused  is  allowed 
to  withdraw  himself  in  open  view,  and  embrace  a  volun- 
tary banishment,  if  only  a  single  tribe  remains,  that  has 
not  yet  given  judgment;  and  is  suffered  to  retire  in  safety 
to   Prseneste,  Tibur,  Naples,  or  any  other  of  the  con- 
federate cities.    The  public  magistracies  are  allotted  also 
by  the  people  to  those  who  are  esteenfied  worthy  of  them : 
and  these  are  the  noblest  rewards  that  .any  governniMit 
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can  bestow  on  virtue.  To  the  people  belongs  the  power 
of  approving  or  rejecting  laws:  and,  'Which  is  still  of 
greater  importance,  peace  and  war  are  likewise  fixed  by 
their  deliberations.  When  any  alliance  is  concluded,  any 
war  ended,  or  treaty  made;  to  them  the  conditions  are 
referred,  and  by  them  either  annulled  or  ratified.  And 
thus  again,  firom^a  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  it  might 
with  reason  be  imagined,  that  the  people  had  engrossed 
the  largest  portion  of  the  government,  and  that  the  state 
was  plainly  a  democracy. 

Such  are  the  parts  of  the  administration,  which  are 
distinctly  asisigned  to  each  of  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  are  united  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.  It 
now  remains  to  be  considered,  in  what  manner  each 
several  form  is  enabled  to  counteract  the  others,  or  to 
co-operate  with  them. 

When  the  consuls,  invested  with  the  power  that  has 
been  mentioned,  lead  the  armies  into  the  field,  though 
they  seem  indeed  to  hold  such  absolute  authority  as  is 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  yet  are  they  in  truth  so  de» 
pendent  both  on  the  senate  and  the  people,  that  without 
their  assistance  they  are  by  no  means  able  to  accomplish 
any  design.  It  is  well  known,  that  armies  demand  a  con- 
tinual supply  ojf  necessaries.  But  neither  corn,  nor  habits, 
nor  even  the  military  stipends,  can  at  any  time  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  legions  unless  by  an  express  order  of  the 
senate.  Any  opposition  therefore,  or  delay,  on  the  part  of 
this  assembly,  is  sufficient  always  to  defeat  the  enterprises 
of  the  generals.  It  is  the  senate  likewise,  that  either  com- 
pels the  consuls  to  leave  their  design^  imperfect,  or'enableis 
them  to  complete  the  projects  which  they  have  formed,  by 
sending  a  successor  into  each  of  their  several  provinces, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  annual  term,  or  by  continuing 
them  in  the  same  command.'  The  senate  also  has  the 
powar  to  aggrandize  and  amplify  the  victories  that  are 
gained,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  depreciate  and  debase 
them.     For  that  which .  is  .called  among  the  Ilomans  at 
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ttiMopbi  in  which  a  seniible  r^presei^tatipn  of  .the  actioDS 
of  the  generals  is  exposed  in  solemn  prooossion  to  the  ^iew 
of  all  the  citizen&i  can  neither  \}e  exhibited,  with  due  ppmp 
and  splendour,  nor  indeed  be  in  any  manner  celebar^ied^ 
unless  the  c<H)sent  of  the  senate  be'first  obtained,  together 
with  the  sums  that  are  requisite  for  the  expence.-  Nor  b 
it  less  necessary  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  consuls,  how 
&r  soever  they  may  happen  to  be  removed  from  Rome, 
should  be  careful  to  preserve  the  good  a&ctions  oJT  the 
people.  For  the  people,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
annuls  or  ratifies  all  treaties.  .  But  that  which  is  of  great- 
eat  moment  is,  that  the  consuls,  at  the  time  of  laying  down 
their  office,. are  bound  also  to  submit  their  past  .admini- 
stration, to  the  judgment  of.  the  people.  And  thus  these 
magistrates  can  at  no  time  thinjk  themselves  seeure^  if  they 
neglect  to  gain  the  approbation  both  of  the  senate  and  th^ 
people. 

In  the  same  manner  the  senate  also,  though,  invested 
with  so  great  authority,  is  bound  to  yield  a  certain  atten- 
tion to  the  people,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  in  all 
affairs  that  are  of  great  and  general  importance.  With 
regard  especially  to  those  offences  that  are  committed 
against  the  state,  and  which  demand  a  capital  punishment, 
no  enquiry  can  be  perfected,  nor  any  judgment  carried 
into  execution,  unless  the  people  confirm  what  the  senate 
has  before  decreed.  Nor  are  the  things,  which  more 
immediately  r^ard  the  senate  itself,  less  subject  to  the 
same  control*.  For  if  a  law  should  at  any  time  be  pro-: 
posed,  to  lessen  the  received  authority  of  the  senators;  to 
detract  from  their  honours  and  pre-eminence ;  or  even  to 
deprive  them  of  a  part  of  their  possessions;  it  belongs 
wholly  to  the  people  to  establish  or  reject  it.  And  even 
still  more;  the  interposition  of  a  single  tribune  is  suffi- 
cient, not  only  to  suspend  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 
but  to  prevent  them  also  from  holding  any  meeting  or 
assembly.  Now  the  peculiar  office  of  the  tribunes  is, 
(0  declare  those  sentiments  that  are  most  pleasing  to  tlie 
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people:  and  principally  to  promote  their  interests  and 
designs.  And  thus  the  senate^  on  account  of  all  these 
reasons,  is  forced  to  cultivate  the  &your,  and  gratify  the 
indinations  of  the  people. 

The  people  again,  oh  their  part,  are  held  in  a  depend* 
enceon  the  senate,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  defer- 
ence, both  to  the  particular  members,  and  to  the  general 
body.  Id  every  part  of  Italy  there  are  works  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  let  to  farm  by  the  censprs;  such  as  the 
building,  or  repairing,  of  the  public  edifices,  which  are 
almost  innumerable;  the  care  of  rivers^  harbours,  gar- 
dens, mines,  and  lands ;  every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  falls  * 
beneath  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  In  all  these  things, 
the  people  are  the  undertakers:  insomuch  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  to  be  found,  that  are  not  in  some  degree 
involved,  either  in  the  contracts,  or  in  the  management  of 
the  works.  For  some  take  the  farms  of  the  censors  at 
a  certain  price:  others  become  partners  with  the  first. 
Some  again  engage  themselves  as  sureties  for  the  farmers : 
and  others,  in  support  also  of  these  sureties,  pledge  their 
own  fortunes  to  the  state.  Now  the  supreme  direction  of 
all  these  affairs  is  placed  wholly  in  the  senate.  Th^  senate 
has  the  power  to  sJlot  ajonger  time;  to  lighten  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement,  in  case  that  any  accident  has  inter- 
vened ;  or  even  to  release  the  contractors  from  their  bar- 
gain, if  the  terms  shpuld  be  found  impracticable.  There 
are  also  many  other  circumstancesi  in  which  those  that 
are  engaged  in  any  of  these  public  works,  npay  be  either 
greatly  injured,  or  greatly  benefited  by  the  senate;  since 
to  this  body,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ^11  things  that 
belong  to  these  transactions  are  constantly  referred.  But 
there  is  still  another  advantage  of  much  gi'eater  moment. 
For  from  this  order  likewise  judges  are  selected,  in  almost 
every  accusation  of  considerable  weight,  whether  it  be  of  a 
public  or  private  nature.  The  people  therefore,  being  by 
these  means  held  under  doe  subjection  and  restraint,  and 
doubtful  of  obtaining  that  protection,  which  they  foresee 
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that  they  may  at  some  time  want,  are  always  cautious  of 
exciting  any  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  senate. 
Nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  less  ready  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  consuls;  through  the  dread  of 
that  supreme  authority,  to  which  the  citizens  in  general, 
as  well  as  each  particular  man,  iare  obnoxious  in  the  field. 
Thus,  while  each  of  these  separate  parts  is  enabled  either 
to  assist  or  obstruct  the  rest,  the  government,  by  the  apt 
contexture  of  them  all  in  the  general  frame,  is  so  well 
secured  against  every  accident,  that  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  invent  a  more  perfect  system.  For  when  the 
dread  of  any  common  danger,  that  threatens  from  abroad, 
constrains  all  the  orders  of  the  state  to  unite  together,  and 
co-operate  with  joint  assistance;  such  is  the  strength  of 
the  republic,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  no  measures  that 
are  necessary  are  neglected,  while  all  men  fix  their 
thoughts  upon  the  present  exigency;  so  neither  is  it 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  designs  should  at 
any  time  be  frustrated  through  the  want  of  due  celerity, 
because  all  in  general,  as  well  as  every  citizen  in  parti- 
cular, employ  their  utmost  efibrts,  to  carry  what  has  been 
determined  into  execution.  Thus  the  government,  by  the 
very  form  and  peculiar  nature  of  its  constitution,  is  equally 
enabled  to  resist  all  attacks,  and  to  accomplish  every 
purpose.  And  when  again  all  apprehensions  of  foreign 
enemies  are  past,  and  the  Romans  being  now  settled  in 
tranquillity,  and  enjoying  at  their  leisure  all  the  fruits  of 
victory,  begin  to  yield  to  the  seduction  of  ease  and  plenty, 
and,  as  it  happens  usually  in  such  conjunctures,  become 
haughty  and  ungovernable;  then  chiefly  we  may  observe, 
in  what  manner  the  same  constitution  likewise  finds  in 
itself  a  remedy  against  the  impending  danger.  For  when- 
ever either  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  republic  attempts 
to  exceed  its  proper  limits,  excites  contention  and  dispute, 
and  struggles  to  obtain  a  greater  share  of  power,  thai^  that 
which  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  laws;  it  is  manifest,  that 
since  no  one  single  part>- as  we  have  shewn  in  this  dis- 
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course,  is  in  itself  supreme  or  absolute^  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary the  powers  which  are  assigned  to  each  are  still  suk* 
ject  to  reciprocal  control,  the  parr,  which  thus  aspiret| 
Riun  soon  be  reduced  again  within  its  own  just  bounds, 
and  not  be  suffered  to  insult  or  depress  the  rest.  And 
thus  the  several  orders,  of  Which  the  state  is  framed,  are 
forced  l^lwajs  to  maintain  their  due  position :  being  partly 
counterworked  in  their  designs ;  and  partly  also  restrained 
from  making  any  attempt,  by  the  dread  of  falling  under 
that  authority  to  which  they  are  exposed. 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

'the  military  institutions  of  the  Romans* 

CHAP.  I. 

aS  soon  as  the  consuls  are  declared,  the  military  tribunes 
ac^  next  appointed.  Of  these,  fourteen  are  taken  from  the 
citizens  who  have  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns ;  and  ten 
more  from  those  who  have  completed  ten.  For  every 
citizen,  before  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  is  obliged 
to  serve  either  ten  years  in  the  cavalry,  or  sixteen  in  the 
infantry :  those  alone  excepted  who  are  placed  by  the  cen- 
sors below  the  rate  of  four  hundred  drachmae;  and  who 
are  all  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  sea.  In  the  case  of 
any  pressing  danger,  the  time  of  continuing  in  the  infantry 
is  extended  to  twenty  years.  No  citizen  is  permitted  by 
the  laws  to  sue  for  any  magistracy  before  he  has  completed 
the  service  often  campaigns. 

When  the  enrolments  are  to  be  m^e,  the  consuls  give 
notice  before  to  the  people  of  a  certain  day,  upon  which  all 
the  Romans  that  are  of  suiBcient  age  are  required  to  attend. 
This  is  done  every  year.  And  when  the  day  arrives,  and 
the  men  all  appear  at  Rome,  and  are  assembled  afterwards 
in  the.  Capitol,  the  tribunes  of  the  youngest  order  divide 
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>lbeiimly€%  as  they  are  appoiated  cjlher  by  die  consuls  or 
die  pec^le^  into  four  separate  bodies.    For  this  division 
.Gorreq>ond6  with  the  6r8t  and  general  distribution  of  all 
.the^^rces  into  four  separate  legions.    Of  these  tribunes, 
therefore,  the  four  first,  named  are  assigned  to  the  first 
legion;  the  three  next  to  the  second;  the  following  four 
to  the  third;  and  the  la$t  jdiree  appointed  to  the  fourth. 
Of  the  tribunes  of  the  oldest  order  the  two  that  are  first 
named  are  placed  in  the  first  legion ;  the  three  second  in 
the  second ;  the  two  that  follow  in  the  third ;  and  the  re- 
maining three  in  the  fourth.    By  this  distribution  and  di- 
vision an  equal  number  of  commanders  is  allotted  to  each 
legipn.    When  this  is  done,  the  tribunes  of  each  legion,  hav- 
ing taken  their  seats  apart,  draw  out  the  tribes  one  by  one  by 
lot ;  and  calling  to  them  that  upon  which  the  lot  first  fiills, 
they  select  firom  it  four  young  men,  as  nearly  equal  as  is  pos- 
sible both  in  age  and  stature.    And  when  these  are  brought 
forward  firom  the  rest,  the  tribunes  of  the  first  l^on  first 
choose  one;  then  those  of  the  second  a  second ;  those  of  the 
third  take  the  third ;  and  those  of  the  fourth  the,  last.    After 
diese  four  more  are  made  to  a]^roach.    And  now  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  second  legion  first  make  their  choice;  then 
those  of  the  rest  in  order;  and  last  of  all  the  tribunes  of 
the  first.    In  the  same  manner  ^  again,  from  the  next  four 
that  follow,  the  tribunes  of  the  third  legion  choose  the 
first;  and  those  of  the  second  the  last.     And  thus,  by  ob- 
serving the  same  method  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it  hap- 
pens that  the  legions,  with  respect  to  the  men  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  all  alike  and  equal.    The  number 
allotted  to  each  legion  is  four  thousand  and  two  hundred; 
and  sometimes  five  thousand,  when  any  great  and  unusual 
danger  is  foreseen.     After  these  bad  been  thus  selected 
it  was  anciently  the  custom  to  choose  the  cavalry;  and  to 
add  two  hundred  horsemen  to  each  four  thousand  of  the 
inflintry.    But  in  the  present  times,  the  citizens,  of  whom 
the  cavalry  is  composed,  are  first  enrolled :  having  been 
1)dbre  app<Mnted  by  the  censoi^s,  according  to  the  rate  of 
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their  revenue:  and  three  hundred  are  assigned  to  every 
legion. 

When  the  enrolments  are  in  this  manner  finished^  the 
tribunes  having  assembled  together  in  separate  bodies  the 
soldiers  of  their  respective  legionsi  choose  out  a  man  that 
seems  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  and  make  him  swear 
in  the  following  words:  <<that  he  will  be  obedient  to  hit 
commanders^  and  execute  all  the  orders  that  he  shall  ft* 
ceive  from  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power."  The  rest  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  lepon,  advancing  one  by  one^  sweav 
also  that  they  will  perform  what  the  fint  has  sworn. 
About  the  same  time,  likewise^  the  consuls  send  notice  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  from  which  ihey 
design  to  draw  any  forces,  what  number  of  troops  are 
wanted,  and  at  what  time  and  place  they  are  requii^  to 
join  the  Roman  army.  The  cities,  having  raised  their 
levies  in  the  same  manner  that  has  now  been  mentioQed, 
and  administered  to  them  the  same  oath,  send  them  away 
attended  by  a  paymaster  and  a  general*' 

At  Rome  the  tribunes^  after  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  is 
finished,  command 'all  the  legions  to  return  withoot  arms 
upon  a  certain  day,  and  then  dismiss  them.  And  when 
they  are  met  together  again  at  the  appomted  time,  those 
that  are  youngest,  and.  dTthe  lowest  condition,  are  set  apart 
for  the  light-armed  troops.  From  the  next  aboi^e  these  in 
age  are  selected  the  hastati;  from  those 'that  aire  in  fhtl 
strength  and  vigour,  the  principes;  and  ith«  oldest  ^of  alt 
that  are  inroUed  are  the  triarii.  For  every  legion  h  com^ 
posed  of  all  these  difibrent  bodies;  diffinrcnt  itt  namev  itr 
age,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  aiie' armed.  Tbi» 
division  is  so  adjusted  that  the  triarii  amouat  4o<sfa[  hnti^ 
dred  men :  the  principes  are  twelise!  hmdrsd ;  tbeijfaetati 
an  equal  number:  and  all  the  rest  ligh^-armed*.  If  a  te^ 
gion  consist  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  the  ^several 
bodies  are  increased  in  due  proportion;  except^  only  that 
the  number  of  the  triarii  always  remains  the  same.  - 

The  youngest  of  these-troops  are  armed  with  aswoidv 
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light  javelins,  and  a  buckler.  The  buckler  is  bolh  strongly 
made,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  for  security.  For  it  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and  has  three  feet  in  the  diameter.  They 
wear  likewise  upon  their  beads  some  simple  sort  of  cover- 
ing; such  as  the  skin  of  a  wolf,  or  something  of  a  similar 
kind;  which  serves  both  for  their  defence,  and  to  point 
oiit  also  to  the  conrmaoders  those  particular  soldiers  that 
are  distinguished  either  by  their  bravery  or  want  of  cou- 
rage in  the  time  of  action.  The  wood  of  the  javelins  is  of 
the  length  of  two  cubits,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger. 
The  iron  part  is  a  span  in  length :  and  is  drawn  out  to 
such  a  slender  fineness  towards  the  point,  that  it  never 
fiiils  to  be  bent  in  the  very  first  discharge,  so  that  the 
enemy  cannot  throw  it  back  again.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  a  common  javelin. 

The  next  in  age^.who  are  called  the  hastati,  are  ordered 
to  furbish  themselves  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour.  This 
among  the  Romans  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  shield  of 
a  convex  surface;  the  breadth  of  which  is  two  feet  and  a 
half;  and  the  length  four  feet,  or  four  feet  and  a  palm  in 
those  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  composed  of  two  planks, 
^ued  together,  and  covered  first  with  linen,  and  after- 
wards with  calves'-skin.  The  extreme  edges  of  it,  both 
above  and  below,  are  guarded  with  plates  of  iron :  as  well 
to  secure  it  against  the  strokes  of  swords,  as  that  it  may  be 
rested  also  upon  the  ground  without  receiving  any  injury. 
To  the  surface  is  fitted  likewise  a  shell  of  iron;  which 
serves  to  turn  aside  the  .more  violent  strokes  of  stones,  or 
spears,  or  any  other  ponderous. weapon.  After  the  shield 
comes  the  sword,  which  is  carried  upon,  the  right  thigfay 
and  is  called  the  Spanish  sword. .  It  is  formed  not  only  to 
push  with  at  the  point;  but  to  make  a  falling  stroke  with 
either  edge,  and  with  singular  efieet;  for  the  blade  is  re- 
markably strong  and  firm.  To  these  arms  are  added  two 
pUes  or  javelins;  a  helmet  made  of  brass;  and  boots  for 
the  legs.  The  piles  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  large,  the 
odier  slender.    Of  the  former  those  that  are  round  have 
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the  breadtli  of  a  palm  in  their  diameter;  and  Uioae  that 
are  square  the  breadth  of  a  palm  likewise  in  a  side.  The 
more  slender,  which  are  carried  with  the  other,  resemble 
a  comn^on  .javelin  of  a  moderate  size.  In  both  sorts,  the 
wooden  part  is  of  the  length  of  about  three  cubiti.  The 
iron,  which  is  of  the  same  length  likewise,  and  turned  out- 
ward3  at  the  point,  in  the  form  of  a  double  hook,  is  fast- 
ened to  the  wood  with  so  great  care  and  foresight,  being 
carried  upwards  to  the  very  middle  of  it,  and  transfixed 
with  many  close-set  rivets,  that  it  is  sooner  broken  in  use 
than:  loosened ;  though  in  the  part  in  which  it  is  joined  to 
the  wood,  it  is  not  less  than  a  finger  and  a  half  in  thick* 
ness.  Upon  the  helmet  is  worn  an  ornament  of  three 
upright  feathers,  either  red  or  black,  of  about  a  cubit  in 
height  t  which  being  fixed  upon  the  veiy  top  of  the  head, 
and  added  to  their  other  arms,  make  the  troops  seem^io  be 
of  double  size,  and  gives  them  an  appearance  which  is  both 
beautiful  and  terrible.  Beside  these  arms,  the  soldiers  in 
general  place  also  upon  their  breasts  a  square  plate  of 
brass,  of  the  measure  of  a  span  on  either  side,  which  is 
called  the  guard  of  the  heart.  But  all  those  who  are  rated 
at  more  than  ten  thousand  drachmae  cover  their  breasts  with 
a  coat  of  mail.  The  principcs  and  the  triarii  are  armed  in 
the  same  manner  likewise  as  the  hastati ;  except  only  that 
the  triarii  carry  pikes  instead  of  javelins. 

From  each  of  these  several  sorts  of  soldiers,  the  youngisst 
alone  excepted,  ten  men  of  distinguished  merit  are  first 
selected;  and  after  these,  ten  more.  These  are  all  called 
commanders  of  companies;  and  he  that  is  first  chosen  has 
a  seat  in  the  military  council.  After  these,  twenty  more 
are  appointed  to  conduct  the  rear ;  and  are  chosen  by  the 
former  twenty.  The  soldiers  of  each  different  order,  the 
light  troops  excepted,  arc  then  divided  into  ten  separate 
parts;  to' each  of  which  are  assigned  four  officers,  of  those 
who  have  been  thus  selected;  two  to  lead  the  van,  and 
two  to  take  the  care  of  the  rear.  _  The  light-armed  troops 
are  distributed  in  just  proportion  among  them  all*    Each 
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separate  part  is  called  a  company,  a  band,  or  an  ensign: 
and  the  leaders,  captfuns  of  companies  or  centurionsl 
Last  of  all,  two  of  the  bravest  and  mdit  vigorous  among 
(he  soldiers  are  appointed  by  the  captains  to  cariy  the 
standards  in  each  company «  It  is  not  without  good  reason 
that  two  captains  are  assigned  to  every  company.'  '  Por  as 
it  always  is  >  uncertain,  what  will  be  €h^  conduct  df  an 
officer,  or  to  what  accidents  he  may  be  exposed ;  and,  as  in 
the  affairs  of  War,  there  is  no  room  for  pretext  or  excuse; 
thid  method  is  contrived,  that  the  company  may  not  upon 
any  occasion  be  destitute  of  a  leader.  When  the  captains 
therefore  both  are  present,  he  that  was  first  chosen  leads 
the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  of  the  company.  And 
when  either  of  them  is  absent,  he  that  remains  takes  the 
oonddct  of  the' whole.  In  the  choice  of  these  captaii)s  not 
those  diat  are  the  boldest  and  most  enterprising"  are 
esteemed  the  best;  but  those  rather,  who  are  steady  and 
sedate ;  prudent  in  conduct,  and  skilful  in  command.  Nor 
is  it  BO  much  required,  that  they  should  be  at  all  ttmes 
eager  to  begin  the  combat,  and  , throw  themselves  preripi* 
tately  into  action ;- as  that,  when  they  are  pressed,  or  even 
oonquered  by  a  kiperior  force,  th^  should  still  maintain 
their  ground^  and  nather  die  than  desert  their  station. 

The  cavalry  is  divided  also  into  ten  parts  or  troops*  In 
each  of  these,  three  captains  first  axe  cliosen;  who.  after- 
wards appoint  three  other  officers-  to  conduct  the  rear. 
Hie  first  of  the  captains  commands  the  whole  troop*  The 
other  t#o  boh!  the  rankand  offiee  of  decurions:  and  all  of 
them  are  caUed  by  that  name.-  In  the  absence  of  the  first 
captain,  the  next  in  ord^r  takes  the  entire  oomma^. .  The 
manner  in  which  these  troops  aro  armed  is  at:tfais  time  the 
saikie  aft  that  of  the  Greeks.  But  aaclently  it  was  very 
difticnt.  >'Fo(r,  fint^  they  wore  no  armour  upon  their 
bodies;  'but  were  covered,  in  the  time  of  action^  with  only 
an  undier  gaarmentw  In  this  method,  they  were  ible  iadeed 
to ideseendi from  their  horses^  or  kap  up  again. upon  ihem, 
ivitb  greater' quiekness  and  facility:   but,  as:  they  were 
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almost  naked,  they  were  too  much  exposed  to  clanger  in 
all  close  engagements.  The  spears  also  that  were  in  use 
among  them  in  former  times  were,  in  a  double  respect, 
very  unfit  for  service.  First,  as  they  were  of  a  slender 
make,  and  always  trembled  in  the  hand,  it  not  only  was 
extremely  difficult  to  direct  them  with  exactness  towards 
the  destined  mark;  but  very  frequently,  even  before  their 
points  had  reached  the  enemy,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  shaken  into  pieces  by  the  bare  motion  of  the  horses. 
Add  to  this,  that  these  spears,  not  being  armed  with  iron 
at  the  lowest  end,  were,  formed  to  strike  only  with  the 
point,  and,  when  they  we/e  broken  by  this  stroke,  were 
afterwards  incapable  of  any  farther  use.  Their  buckler 
was  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox,  ahd  in  form  was  not  unlike 
to  those  globular  dishes  which  are  used  in  sacrifices.  But 
this  was  also  of  too  infirm  a  texture  for  defence:  and,  as  it; 
was  at  first  not  very  capable  of  service,  it  afterwards  became 
wholly  useless,  when  the  substance  of  it  had  been  softened 
and  relaxed  by  rain.  The  Romans,  therefore,  having 
observed  these  defects,  soon  changed  their  weapons  for  the 
armour  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  Grecian  spear,  which  is 
firm  and  stable,  not  only  serves  to  make  the  first  stroke 
with  the  point  in  just  direction  and  with  sure  efiect ;  but, 
with  the  help  of  the  iron  at  the  opposite  end,  may,  when 
turnedy  be  employed  against  the.  enemy  with  equal  steadi- 
ness and  force.  In  the  same  manner  also  the  Grecian, 
shields,  being  strong  in  texture,  and  capable  of  being  held 
in  a  fixed  position,  are  alike  serviceable  both  for  attack 
and  for  defence.  These  advantages  were  soon  perceived, 
and  the  arms  adopted  by  the  cavalry.  For  the  Romans^ 
above  all  other  people,  are  excellent  in  admitting  forei|;n 
customs  that  are  preferable  to  their  own. 

As  soon  as  this  partition  of  the  troops  is  finished,  and       \ 
the  necessary  orders  given  by  the  tribunes  concerning  their 
arms,  they  are  then  commanded  to  return  to  their  respecr 
tive  habitations,  till  the  day  arrives,  upon  which  .they  are 
bound  by  oath  to  assemble  together  in  a  certain  place  apr 

VOL.  II.  L 
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pointed  by  the  consuls.  Each  of  the  consak  udually 
appoints  a  different  place  for  the  assembling  of  bis  whole 
army:  for  to  each  of  them  are  allotted  separately  two 
Roman  legions,  together  with  an  equal  part  of  the  allies. 
No  pretence  of  accident  is  at  any  time  allowed  to  those 
that  are  enrolled ;  nor  any  excuse  admitted,  in  oppositicm 
to  their  oath,  to  discharge  them  from  appearing  on  the  day 
prescribed ;  unless  some  auspices  should  intervene,  or  some 
disaster  happen,  which  renders  their  attendance  absolutely 
impracticable.  When  they  are  all  met  together,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  allies,  who  are  assembled  also  with  the 
Romans,  is  regulated  by  twelve  officers,  called  prefects, 
and  appointed  by  the  consuls,  in  the  following  manner. 
They  first  choose  out  from  all  the  allies  a  body  of  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful  soldiers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
to  serve  near  the  person,  and  under  the  immediate  orders, 
of  the  consuls.  These  are  called  the  extraordinary^  or 
selected  troops.  The  whole  infantry  of  the  allies  is  usually 
the  same  in  number  with  that  of  the  Romans ;  but  the 
cavalry  three  times  as  many.  Among  these,  about  a  third 
part  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  fifth  part  of  the  inikntry^  are  set 
apart  asextraordinaries.  The  rest  are  then  divided  by  the 
prefects  into  two  equal  bodies ;  one  of  which  is  called  the 
right,  and  the  other  the  left  wing.  When  all  things  are 
thus  prepared,  the  tribunes  direct  both  the  Romans  and 
the  allies  to  encamp. 

Asthe  method  of  this  encampment  is  uniform  and  sim- 
ple^ at  all  times  and  in  every  place  the  same,  I  shall  here 
endeavour  to  set  before  the  reader  a  clear  description  of 
the  order  that  is  observed  in  the  Roman  armies,  both  in 
thdr  marches  and  encampments;  and  of  the  manner  also 
in  which  they  are.  drawn  up  in  battle.  For  no  man, 
Purely,  who  is  not  utterly  averse  to  all  great  and  laudable 
pixrsuits,  can  be  unwilling  to  attend  to  such  enquiries ;  in 
which  his  search  will  be  rewarded  with  a  tund  of  know- 
ledge, not  unworthy  of  the  pains. 
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CHAP.  II. 

X  HIS  then  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  form 
their  camp.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  part  of  it  which  is  judged  to  be  the  most  conve* 
nient,  both  for  the  dispatch  of  orders,  and  for  discerning 
every  thing  that  is  transacted,  is  first  marked  out  for  the 
place  of  the  Consular  tent.  In  this  place,  an  ensign  is 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  rotknd  it  is  measured  a  qua- 
drangular figure,  every  side  of  which  is  distant  from  the 
ensign  a  hundred  feet;  so  that  the  whole  contents  of  it  are 
equal  to  the  space  of  four  acres.  On  one  side  of  this 
figure,  the  side  that  appears  to  be  the  most  commodious 
for  water  and  for  forage,  the  Roman  legions  are  disposed 
in  the  following  order.  In  every  legion  there  are  six 
tribunes,  as  we  have  already  mentioned ;  and  two  legions 
are  assigned  to  each  of  the  consuls.  With  each  consul, 
therefore,  twelve  tribunes  always  are  encamped.  Their 
tents  are  ranged  in  one  right  line,  which  is  parallel  to  that 
side  of  the  quadrangular  space  that  has  been  chosen,  and 
distant  from  it  fifty  feet.  The  ground  between  is  occupied 
by  their  horses,  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  other  baggage. 
These  tents  are  so  disposed,  that  the  back  of  them  is 
turned  towards  the  consular  ground;  while  the  opposite 
side  looks  down  upon  the  external  aspect  of  the  camp, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  therefore  call  the  front.  They 
are  set  at  equal  distances  each  from  the  other;  and  so 
extended,  that  the  line,  upon  which  they  stand,  traverses 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  space  that  is  occupied  by  the 
legicms. 

A  hundred  feet  are  then  measured  downwards,  from  the 
front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes:  and  at  the  extremity  of 
this  distance  a  line  is  drawn,  which  runs  parallel  to  these 
tents.  From  this  line  forwards,  the  legions  are  encamped 
in  the  following  manner.  The  line  being  first  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  from  the  point  of  the  division  another 
right  line  is  drawn ;  on  either  side  of  which,  and  at  an 
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equal  distance  from  it,  is  placed  the  cavaliy  of  the  two 
legions;  opposite  the  one  to  the  other;  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  space  of  fifty  feet.  The  disposition  of  the 
tents,  both  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  the  infantry,  is  the  same. 
For  every  company,  as  well  as  every  troop,  occupies  a 
square  piece  of  ground,  the  front  of  which  is  turned 
towards  the  open  spaces,  and  contains  in  length  a  hundred 
feet.  The  depth  of  it  is  usually  so  adjusted  as  to  be  equal 
to  the  length ;  except  in'  the  encampment  of  the  triarii, 
and  the  allies.  When  the  legions  are  composed  of  any 
greater  number,  both  the  length  and  depth  of  this  ground 
are  increased  in  due  proportion.  The  cavalry,  being  thus 
placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes, 
forms  a  kind  of  street,  which  runs  down  transverselv  from 
the  right  line  before  mentioned,  and  the  space  that  lies 
before  those  tents.  All  the  other  spaces  bear  also  the 
resemblance  of  regular  streets ;  the  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  troops  and  companies,  which  are  ranged 
lengthways  through  the  camp. 

Behind  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  same  form  likewise,  are 
placed  the  triarii  of  both  legions :  a  company  being  joined 
close  to  every  troop;  but  looking  a  contrary  way;  and 
containing  in  depth  only  one  half  of  its  length.  For  the 
triarii  usually  amount  to  no  more  than  half  of  the  number 
of  the  other  bodies.  .But  as  the  depth  of  the  companies  is 
thus  diminished,  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  ranged 
is  rendered  equal  in  length  to  that  which  is  occupied  by 
the  rest. 

Opposite  to  the  triarii  of  the  two  legions,  and  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  feet  on  either  side,  the  principes  .are  en- 
camped ;  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  open  spaces. 
By  this  position,  two  more  streets  are  formed ;  which  take 
their  begpinning  also  at  the  same  right  line,  or  space  of  a 
httodred  feet  that  lies  before  the  tents  of  the  tribunes ;  and 
are  end^d  on  the  opposite  side,  which  we  before  called  the 
front  of  all  the  camp.  Next  to  th^e.  principes  are  lodged 
the  hastati;    being  placed  close  behind  the  former,  btit 
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looking  also  a  contrary  way.  As  each  of  the  diflerent 
bodies,  of  which  a  legion  is  composed,  is  divided  into  ten 
x^ompanies,  frotn  hence  it  happens,  that  the  several  inter- 
vals, or  streets,  are  all  of  aii  equal  length,  and  are  alike  ter- 
minated by  that  side  of  the  camp  which  is  the  front; 
towards  which  also  the  last  of  all  the  companies  are 
always  turned. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  hastati,  and  oppo- 
site also  to  them^  is  lodged  the  cavalry  of  the  allies;  begin- 
ning from  the  same  right  line;  and  extended  likewise,  as 
the  other  bodies,  down  to  the  front  of  the  camp.  The 
whole  infantry  of  the  allies,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
before  the  extraordinaries  are  selected,  is  equal  to  that  of 
thel^OQs:  and  the  cavalry,  after  a  third  part  has  been 
taken  from  it  to  serve  as  extraordinaries,  is  double  in  num- 
ber to  the  Roman  cavalry.  The  depth  therefore  of  the 
ground,  upon  which  these  troops  are  placed,  is  enlarged  in 
such  proportion,  that  they  cover  always  the  same  space  in 
length  with  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The 
several  streets,  which  are  five  in  number,  being  thus  com- 
pletely formed,  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  to  whose  com- 
panies a  depth  of  ground  is  also  assigned  in  proportion  to 
tbeir  number,  is,  in  the  same  manner,  ranged  close  behind 
the  cavalry,  but  looking  a  contrary  way.  For  their  feces 
are  turned  towards  the  intrenchment,  and  look  down  upon 
both  sides  of  the  camp. 

In  every  company,  the  foremost  tents  on  either  side  are 
occupied  by  the  centurions.  In  this  disposition  both  of  the 
infantry  and  cavalry,  the  sixth  company  and  the  sixth 
troop  are  separated  frotn  the  fifth  by  a  distance  of  fifty 
feet.  By  this  division  another  street  is  formed,  which 
traverses  all  the  rest,  and  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
canap,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  tents  of  the  tribunes.  This 
street,  on  account  of  the  position  of  it  below  five  companies, 
is  called  the  Quintan. 

The  space,  that  falls  behind  the  tents  of  the  tribunes, 
and  which  lies  close,  on  either  hand,  to  the  consular  ground. 
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is  allotted,  one  side  of  it  for  the  forum,  and  the  other  for  the 
place  of  the  quaestor  and  the  military  stores.     Behind  the 
last  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes  on  either  side,  and  in  a 
line,  which,  falling  upon  those  tents,  forms  that  kind  of 
figure  which  is  called  the  forceps,  the  extraordinary  ca- 
valry is  lodged,  together  with  the  volunteers  that  accom* 
pany  the  consul :  being  all  of  them  extended  along  the  two 
sides  of  the  camp;  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  place 
of  the  qusestor  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  forum  on  the 
I  other.     And  as  they  are  in  this  manner  placed  near  the 
consul  in  the  camp,  so  likewise  in  the  marches,  and^  in  a 
word,  upon  all  occasions  that  arise,  they  are  bound  to 
observe  with  particular  attention,  both  the  quaestor  and  the 
consul:   and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  their  orders. 
Close   behind  this  cavalry,  but  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  intrenchment,  the  infantry  which  is  selected 
also  for  the  same  service  is  encamped. 

Above  these  troops  is  left  an  open  space  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  breadth,  and  parallel  to  the  tents  of  the  tribunes, 
which  passes  along  the  forum,  the  consular  ground  and  the 
place  of  the  quaestor ;  and  is  continued  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  camp.     On  the  upper  side  of  it  is  placed  the 
extraordinary  cavalry  of  the  allies;  looking  down  upon  the 
forum,  the  place  of  the  quaestor,  and  the  consular  ground. 
Between  the  middle  of  their  tents,  and  opposite  to  the 
consular  ground,  is  left  another  open  space,  of  the  breadth 
of  fifty  feet;  which  divides  the  former  at  right  angles,  and 
leads  towards  the  hindmost  part  of  the  camp.   Close  again 
behind  this  cavalry,  the  extraordinary  infantry  of  the  allies 
is  lodged ;  with  th«ir  faces  turned  towards  the  intrench- 
ment, and  to  the  rear  of  all  the  camp.     The  ground  that 
remains  unoccupied  on  either  side  is  reserved  for  strangers, 
or  for  such  of  the  allies  as  are  brought  by  any  temporary 
occasion  to  the  army.     When  the  arrangement  is  thus 
completed,  the  entire  camp  forms  the  figure  of  an  equila- 
teral square:  and  with  respect  to  the  several  parts,  llie 
separation  of  them  into  streets,  together  with  the  order  in 
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which  all  things  are  disposedi  renders  the  appearance  not 
unlike  to  a  city. 

The  intrencbment  is  distant  from  the  teats  on  every 
side  two  hundred  feei.  The  ground  that  lies  between  is 
suhservieni  to  many  valuable  purposes*  It  renders.. the 
eotif^nce  of  the  legions  into  the  camp  as  well  as  their 
egress  frojm  it  both  easy  and  commodious.  For:  as.  die 
several. companies  advance  into  this  open  space  aooaandiflg 
to  the  direction  of  their  irespecUve  streets^,  they  never  meet 
together  in  the  way^  nor  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon  each  by  the  other* 
la  this  place  likewise  the  cattle  and  all  the  ^il  that  is 
taken  from  the  enemy  is  kept  in  safety  during  the  night. 
But  the  greatest  advantage  is^  that  in  case  of  an  attack  by 
nightf  neither  fire  nor  scarcely  any  weapon  can  teadb  the 
troops ;  and  even  liiose  few  javelins  that  happen  to  &1I 
among  them  are  rendered  inefiectual  by  the  distance,  as 
well  as  by  the  tents  that  cover  them  on  every  side. 

From  this  detail  of  the  numbers,  both  of  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  of  which  an  army  is  at  any  time  composed ; 
whether  four  or  five  thousand  men  be  allotted  to  each 
legion;  from  the  description  of  the  depth  and  length  of 
the  ground  upon  which  the  companies  are  lodged;  ahd 
from  the  acddunt  of  the  measure  and  respective  ^statices 
of  the  streets  and  open  spaces ;  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive 
the  extent  and  whole  circumference  of  the  camp.  When 
the  allies  that  first  join  the  army,  or  those  that  are  brought 
by  any  occasion  to  the  camp,  exceed  the  usual  number^ 
the  ground  that  lies  on  one  side  of  the  consular  tent^ 
^gether  widi  that  which  was  before  mentioned,  is  assigned 
to  the  latter;  the  forum  and  the  phice  of  the  qusestor 
being  thrown  together  for  this  purpose  as  the  necessi^ 
requires*  And  with  regard  to  the  former,  the  numbers 
that  are  redundant  are  disposed  in  another  separate  street, 
behind  the*  Roman  legions,  on  both  sides  of  the  camp. 
When  the  four  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  assi^mbled 
together  within  one  intrencbment,  in  order  to  understand 

l4 
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tbe  manner  of  their  encampment^  nothing  more  i$>  neces- 
sary than  to  conceive  two  armies  lodged  in  the  form  that 
has  been  now  described,  turned  one  towards  the  other,  and 
joined  together  in  the  part  that  is  assigned  to  the  extra- 
ordinaries  of  either  army;  who  are  placed,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  in  the  rear  of  all  the  camp,  with  their 
fiices  turned  towards  the  intrencbment.  In  this  position 
the  camp  forips  the  figure  of  an  oblong  square.  Tbe 
ground  upton  which  it  stands  is  double  in  extent  to  that 
of  the  former  camp ;  and  the  circumference  of  it  larger  by 
one  half.  Such  is  the  method  which  is  constantly  ol^erved 
when  both  consuls  are  encamped  together  within  the  same 
intrenchment.  And  when  they  form  separate  camps,  the 
only  difierence  is,  that  the  forum,  the  place  of  the  quaestor, 
and  the  consular  tents,  are  placed  in  the  middle,  between 
both  the  armies. 


CHAP.  III. 

JV.S  soon  as  the  encampment  is  completed,  the  tribunes, 
having  assembled  together  all  the  persons,  both  free  men 
and  slaves,  that  are  in  the  army,  administer  to  every  one 
of  them  apart  the  following  oath :  "  That  they  will  not 
steal  any  thing  from  the  camp ;  and  eveq  if  they  find  any 
thing  that  they  will  bring  it  to  the  tribunes."  Two  com- 
panies are  then  selected  from  the  principes  and  the  hastati 
of , each  legion ;  to  whose  care  is  assigned  the  ground  that 
lies  before  the  tents  of.  the  tribunes.  For  as  tbe  Romans 
usually  pass  the  whole  time  of  day  in  this  open  spacer  they 
employ  great  care  to  keep  it  continually  cleansed  and 
sprinkled.  Of  the  remaining  eighteen  companies  three 
are  allotted  to  every  tribune.  For  in  every  l^egipn  there 
are  twenty  companies  of  principes  and  hastati,  as  we. have 
already  mentioned,  and  six  tribunes.  The  service  which 
these  three  companies  are  obliged  to  perform. in  turn  for 
the  tribune  to  whpm  they  are  respectively  assigned  is  to 
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fix  his  tentj  to  make  the  ground  around  it  plain  and  level» 
and  to' cover- his  baggage,  if  it  be  necessary^  with  a  fence.* 
It  is  their  doty  likewise  to  place  a  double  guard  near  him 
for  his  security.  This  guard  consists  of  four  soldiers,  two 
of  whom  are  stationed  before  the  tent,  and  two  behind  it, 
near  to  the  horses.  As  three  companies  are  thus  allotted 
to  every  tribune,  and  as  each  company,  without  including 
the  triarii  and  the  light*armed  troops,  who  are  both  ex- 
empted from  this  duty,  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
men,  this,  service  falling  to  each  company  in  turn  upon 
every  fourth  day  only,  becomes  very  light  and  easy;  and, 
while  it  ministers  in  all  things  that  are  necessary  to  the 
convenience  of  the  tribuhes,  renders  their  office  likewise 
more  illustrious,  and  brings  respect  to  their  authority. 

The  triarii  are  discharged  from  bearing  any  part  in  this 
attendance.  But  each  of  their  companies  is  obliged  to 
furnish  every  day  a  guard  to  the  troop  of  cavalry  that  lies 
close  behind  it.  The  duty  of  this  guard,  among  other 
functions,  is  principally  to  observe  the  horses :  that  they 
may  not  at  any  time  be  rendered  unfit  for  service  by  being 
entangled  in  the  bands  that  hold  them;  or  by  breaking 
away,  and  falling  in  among  other  horses,  create  tumult 
and  disorder  in  the  camp.  One  company  alone,  which  is 
selected  in  turn  from  the  whole  body  of  these  troops,  is 
stationed  round  the  tent  of.  the  consul ;  as  well  to  secure 
his  person  against  all  surprise,  as  for  the  sake  of  adding 
splendour  also. to  his  dignity. 

The  intrenchment  is  made  by  the  allies,  on  those  two 
sides,  near  to  which  their  two  wings  are  encamped.  The 
two  other  sides  are  left  to  the  Romans ;  to  each  legion, 
one.  iEach  side  is  divided  into  certain  portions,  according 
to  the  number  of' the  companies :  and  a  centurion  assigned, 
to  overlook  the  work  in  every  portion.  The  whole  side  is 
afterwards  examined  and  approved  by  two  of  the  tribunes; 
whose  office  it  is  to  attend  to  every  thing  that  is  done  in 
the  camp.  For  the  tribunes,  dividing  among  themselves 
the  time  of  their  campaign,  and  presiding,  two  in  turn, 
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diiriiig  two  monibs  of  the  six,  have  the  supreme  direction 
of  every  kind  of  necessary  work  and  service^  that  fidls 
within  the  time  of  their  command.  The  same  duty  is 
perfbrmedi  in  the  same  manner  likewise,  among  the  allies, 
by  the  officers  who  are  called  prefects. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appears,  the  Leaders  of  the  caTalry, 
and  the  centurions^  attend  all  together  at  the  tents  of  the 
tribunes;  and  the  tribunes  at  that  of  the  consul.  The 
necessary  orders  are  then  delivered  by  the  consul  to  the 
tribunes;  by  the/tribunes  to  the  centurions  and  the  leaders 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  by  these,  as  the  proper  time  for  each 
arrives,  to  the  rest  of  the  army* 

The  delivery  of  the  signal  for  the  night  is  secured  in  the 
following  manner.     Every  tenth  cohort,  both  c^  infantry 
and  cavalry,  is  lodged  at .  the  extreme  end  of  those  lines 
which  form  the  separate  streets.     From  esch.  of  these  a 
soldier  is  selected,  who  is  discharged  from  all  the  duties  of 
the  guard.    This  soldi«r,  every  day  about  the  time  of  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  goes  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune,  and 
receives  from  him  the  signal;   which  is  a. flat  tablet  of 
wood,  with   some  word  inscribed  upon   it;   and  having 
returned  back  again  to  his  own  company,  he  then,  delivers 
the  tablet  with  the  signal,  in  the  presence  of  some  wit- 
nesses, to  the  leader  of  the  cohort  that  is  lodged  next  to 
his  own.     From   him   again,  it  passes  to  the  following 
cohort ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  through  all  the  rest  ia 
order,  till  it  arrives  at  the  first  cohorts,  whicn  lie  nearest 
to  the  tents  of  the  tribunes;  and  from  thence  it  is  carried 
back  again  to  the  tribunes,  while  it  is  yet  day.    If  all  the 
tablets  that  were  delivered  are  brought  baclc,  the  tribune 
then  perceives  that  the  signal  has  passed  through  all  the 
camp.     But  if  any  one  be  wanting,  he  immediately  ex- 
amines into  the  fact;  and,  having  discerned  by  the  inscrip«« 
tions  in  what  quarter  the  tablet  has  been  stopped,  inflicts  a 
suitable  punishment  upon  those  that  have  been  the  cause 
of  that  neglect. 

The  guards  for  the  night  are  thus  disposed.    One  entire 
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company  is  always  stationed  round  the  consular  tent. 
The  tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  cavalry,  are  guarded  by 
soldiers  taken  from  each  company,  in  the  manner  tbal  has 
before  been  mentioned.  Each  separate  company,  appoints 
a  guard  likewise  for  itself  from  its  own  body.  The  other 
guards  are  disposed  as  the  consul  directs.  But  the  usual 
custom  is,  to  allot  three  soldiers  to  the  quaastor;  and  two 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  council.  The  external  sides 
of  the  camp  are  guarded  by  the  light-armed  forces;  who 
are  distributed  every  day  along  the  whole  intrenchment. 
From  the  same  body^  ten  men  are  also  staticmed  before 
every  gate  that  leads  into  the  camp. 

Among  those  that  are  appointed  for  the  watch,  one 
soldier  from  each  guard,  the  same  vriiose  duty  it  is  to  take 
the  first  watch,  is  carried  in  the  evening  to  the  tribune,  by 
one  of  the  conductors  of  the  rear  of  every  company.  The 
tribune,  having  given  to  all  of  them  some  small  tablets  of 
wood,  inscribed  with  a  certain  character,  and  appropriated 
to  each  particular  guard,  dismisses  them  to  their  respective 
stations. 

The  care  of  making  the  rounds  is  entrusted  to  the 
cavalry.  The  captiiin  of  the  first  troop  in  each  of  the 
legions  is  bound  to  send  his  orders  in  the  morning  to  one 
of  the  conductori  of  the  rear;  commanding  him  to  ap- 
point, before  the  time  of  dinner,  four  soldiers  of  the  troop 
to  go  the  rounds;  and  to  send  notice  also  afterwards,  in 
the  evening,  to  the  leader  of  the  second  troop,  that  it  is 
his  turn  to  inspect  the  watch  on  the  following  day.  The 
leader  of  the  second  troop  gives  notice,  in  like  manner,  for 
the  third  day;  and  the  same  method  is  observed  through 
all  the  rest.  Tlie  four  soldiers,  who  are  thus  selected  from 
the  first  troop  by  the  conductor  of  the  rear,  having  deter- 
mined among  themselves  each  particular  watch  by  lot,  go 
afterwards  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune,  and  receive  from 
thence  in  writing  an  account  of  the  several  posts,  and  of 
the  number  of  the  guards,  which  they  are  required  to  visit. 
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They  then  take  their  station  near  to  the  first  company  of 
the  triarii.  For  the  leader  of  this  company  has  the  care 
of  marking  the  time  of  every  watch  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  And  whbn  the  signal  is  made,  he,  to  whose 
inspection  the  first  watch  was  allotted,  taking  with  him 
some  of  his  friends  as  witnesses,  goes  round  to  all  the 
posts  that  are  recited  in  his  orders,  and  visits  all  the 
guards  r  not  those  alone  that  are  stationed  round  the  in- 
trench ment,  and  before  the  gates,  but  those  also  that  are 
placed  in  every  single  company  and  in  every  troop.  If  be 
finds  the  centinels  awake  and  fixed  in  their  several  sta- 
tions, he  receives  from  them  the  wooden  tablets.  But  if 
he  discovers  that  any  one  is  sleeping,  or  has  left  his  post, 
he  desires  those  that  are  present  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact,  and  then  retires.  The  same  method  is  observed  in 
all  the  following  watches.  The  care  of  sounding  the 
trumpet^  by  which  notice  is  given  in  the  same  moment 
both  to  the  centinels  and  the  inspectors  of  the  watch,  is 
left,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  captains  of  the  first  company 
of  the  triarii,  who  perform  this  duty  alternately,  day  by 
day. 

As,  soon  as  the  morning  appears,  those  who  have  made 
the  rounds  carry  the  tablets  to  the  tribune.  If  they  bring 
the  full  number  back  they  are  suffered  to  depart  without 
any  question.  But  if  the  number  be  less  than  that  of  the 
guards,  the  inscriptions  are  immediately  examined,  in 
order  to  discover  from  what  particular  guard  the  tablet 
has  not  been  returned.  When  this  is  known,  the  centu- 
rion is  ordered  to  attend  and  to  bring  with  him  the  sol- 
diers that  were  appointed  for  that  guard;  that  they  may 
be  questioned  face  to  face  with  him  who  made  .the  rounds. 
If  the  fault  be  in  the  guard,  he  that  made  the  rounds 
appeals  at  once  to  the  testimony  of  his  friends  who  were 
present.  Such  evidence  always  is  demanded  from  him; 
and  in  case  that  he  is  not  able  to  bring  this  proof,  the 
whole  blame   rests   upon   himself.     The   council  is  then 
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assembled;  the  cause  is  judged  by  the  tribune,  and  the 
guilty  person  sentenced  to  be  bastinaded.  This  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  in  the  following  manner. 

The  tribune,  taking  a  stick  into  his  hand,  gently  touches 
the  criminal ;  and  immediately  afterwards  all  the  soldiers 
of  the  legion  attack  him  with  sticks  and  stones ;  so  that 
the  greatest  part  of  those  that  are  thus  condemned  are  de- 
stroyed immediately  in  the  camp.  If  any  one  escapes,  yet 
he  is  not  saved.  For  all  return  into  his  country  is  shut 
against  him :  nor  would  any  of  his  friends  or  kindred  ever 
dare  to  r'bceive  him  into  their  houses.  Those,  therefore, 
who  have  once  fallen  into  this  misfortune  are  lost  without 
resource.  The  conductor  of  the  rear,  and  the  leader  of 
the  troops,  if  ever  they  neglect  to  give  the  necessary  notice 
in  due  time,  the  first  to  the  inspectors  of  the  watch,  and 
the  second  to  the  leader  of  the  succeeding  troop,  are  Sub- 
ject also  to  this  punishment.  From  the  dread  of  a  disci- 
pline so  severe,  and  which  leaves  no  place  for  mercy,  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  guards  of  the  night  is  performed 
with  the  exactest  diligence  and  care. 

The  soldiers  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  tribunes, 
as  these  are  to  that  of  the  consuls.  The  tribunes  have 
the  power  of  imposing  fines,  and  demanding  sureties,  and 
of  punishing  with  stripes.  The  same  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  prefects  among  the  allies. 

The  punishment  of  the  bastinade  is  inflicted  also  upon 
those  who  steal  any  thing  in  the  camp;  those  who  bear 
false  testimony ;  who,  in  their  youth,  abuse  their  bodies ; 
and  who  have  been  three  times  convicted  of  one  fault. 
These  oflences  are  punished  as  crimes.  There  are  others 
thatiu'e  regarded  as  the  eflects  of  cowardice,  and  disgrace- 
ful to  the  military  character.  When  a  soldier,  for  exam- 
ple, with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  reward,  makes  a  report  to 
the  tribunes  of  some  brave  action  which  he  has  not  per- 
formed. When  any  one,  throiugh  fear,  deserts  his  station, 
or  throws  away  his  arms  in  the  time  of  an  engagement. 
For  hence  it  happens  that  many,  through  the  dread  of  the 
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tillotted  punishment,  when  thoy  are  attacked  by  much 
greatei'  numbers,  will  even  encounter  manifest  destruction, 
rather  than  desert  that  post  which  they  had  been  ordered 
to  niaintain.  Others  again,  when  they  have  lost  their 
shield,  or  sword,  or  any  other  part  of  their  arms  in  the 
tirtife  of  action,  throw  themselves  precipitately  into  the  very 
midi^  of  the  enemy ;  hoping  either  to  recover  what  they 
haVe  lost,  or  to  avoid  by  death  the  reproaches  of  their 
fellow-sb^diers,  and  the  disgrace  that  is  ready  to  receive 
theftn. 

If  it  happens  that  many  are  at  ohe  time  guilty  of  the 
same  fault,  and  that  whole  companies  retire  before  the 
enemy,  and  desert  their  station ;  instead  of  punishing  all 
of  them  with  death,  aii  expedient  is  employed  which  is 
both  useful  and  full  of  terror.  The  tribune,  assembling 
together  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion,  commands  the  cri- 
minals to  be  brought  forwards :  and,  having  sharply  re- 
proached them  with  their  cowardice,  he  then  draws  out 
by  lot  either  five,  or  eight,  or  twenty  men,  according  to 
the  number  of  those  that  have  offended.  For  the  propor- 
tion is  usually  so  adjusted,  that  every  tenth  man  is  reserved 
fdr  piinishmeht.  Those,  who  are  thus  separated  from  the 
rest  by  lot,  are  bastinaded  without  remission  in  the  man- 
ner before  described.  The  others  are  sentenced  to  be  fed 
with  barley  instead  of  wheat;  and  are  lodged  without  the 
intrenchment,  exposed  to  insults  from  the  enemy.  As  the 
danger,  therefore,  and  the  dread  of  death,  hangs  equally  over 
all  the  guilty,  because  no  one  can  foresee  upon  whom  the 
lot  will  fall;  and  as  the  shame  and  infamy  of  receiving 
barley  only  for  their  support  is  extended  also  alike  to  all; 
thiff  institution  is  perfectly  well  contrived,  both  for  impress- 
ing present  terror,  and  for  the  prevention  of  future  faults. 
'  The  method  by  which  the  young  men  are  animated  to 
brave  all  danger  is  also  admirable.  When  an  action  has 
passed  in  which  any  of  the  soldiers  have  shewn  signal 
proofs  of  courage,  the  consul,  assembling  the  troops  toge- 
ther, commands  those  to  approach  who  have  distinguished 
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themselves  by  any  eminent  exploit.  And  having  first 
bestowed  on  every  one  of  them  apart  the  commendation 
that  is  due  to  this  particular  instance  of  their  valout*, 
and  fiecounted  likewise  all  their  former  actions  that  have 
ever  merited  applause,  he  then  distributes  among  them  tha 
following  rewards.  To  him  who  has  wounded  an  enemy, 
a  javelin.  To  him  who  has  killed  an  enemy,  and  stripped 
him  of  his  armour,  if  he  be  a  soldier  in  the  infantry,  a  gob- 
let; if  in  the  cavalry,  fiirniture  for  his  horse;  though,  in 
former  times,  this  last  was  presented  only  with  a  javelin. 
These  rewards,  however,  are  not  bestowed  upon  the  sol- 
diers who,  in  a  general  battle,  or  in  the  attmck  of  a  city, 
wound  or  spoil  an  enemy;  but  upon  those  alone  who,  in 
separate  skirmishes,  and  when  any  occasion  offers,  in  which 
no  necessity  requires  them  to  engage  in  single  contest, 
throw  themselves  voluntarily  into  danger,  and  with  design  , 
provoke  the  combat.  When  a  city  is  taken  by  stbrm, 
those  who  mount  first  upon  the  walls  are  honoured'  with 
a  golden  crown.  Those  also  who  have  saved  the  tivesof 
any  of  the  citizens,  or  the  allies,  by  covering  them  from  the 
enemy  in  the  time  of  battle,  receive  presents  from  the  con** 
sul,  and  are  crowned  likewise  by  the  persons  themselves 
who  have  been  thus  preserved,  and  who,  if  they  refuse  this 
office,  are  compelled  by  the  judgment  of  the  tribunes  to 
perform  it;  Add  tp  this,  that  those  who  are  thus  saved 
are  bound,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  to  revcs 
rence  their  preserver  as  a  father,  and  to  render  to  him  all 
the  duties  which  they  would  pay  to  him  who  gave  them 
birth.  Nor  are  the  effects  of  these  rewards,  in  raising  a 
spirit  of  emulation  and  of  courage,  confined  to  those  alone 
who  are  present  in  the  army,  but  extended  likewise  to  all 
the  citizens  at  home.  For  those  who  hiave  obtained  those 
presents,  beside  the  honour  which  they  acquire  among  their 
fellow-soldiers,  and  the  reputation  which  immediately  at* 
t^ds  them  in  their  country,  are  distinguished  afler  their 
return,  by  wearing  in  all  solemn  processions  such  orna- 
ments as  are  permitted  only  to  be  worn  by'  those  who  have 
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received  them  from  the  consuls  as  the  rewards  of  their 
valour.  They  hang  up  likewise. in  the  most  conspksuous 
parts  of  their  houses  the  spoils  which  they  have  taken,  as 
a  monument  and  evidence  of  their  e3a)loits.  Since  such, 
therefore,  is  the  attention  and  the  care  with  which  the 
Romans  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  in  their  ar- 
mies, it  is  not  to  be  thought  strange  that  the  wars  in  which 
they  engage  are  always  ended  with  glory  and  success. 

The  military  stipends  are  thus  regulated.  The  pay  of 
a  soldier  in  the  infantry  is  two  oboli  by  the  day;  and  dou- 
ble to  the  centurions.  The  pay  of  the  cavalry  is  a  drachma* 
The  allowance  of  corn  to  each  man  in  the  in&ntry  con- 
sists or  about  two  third  parts  of  an  Attic  bushel  of  .wheat 
by  the  month.  In  the  cavalry,  it  is  seven  bushels  of  bar- 
ley, and  two  of  wheat.  To  the  infantry  of ,  the  allien- the 
same  quantity  is  distributed  as  to  that  of  the- Romans; 
but  their  cavalry  receives  only  one  bushel  and  a  third  of 
wheat,  and  five  of  barley.  The  whole  of  this  allowance 
is  given  without  reserve  to  the  allies.  But  the  Roman  sol- 
diers are  obliged  to  purchase  their,  corn  and  clothes,  toge- 
ther with  the  arms  which  they  occasionally  want,  at -a  cer- 
tain stated  price,  which  is ,  deducted  by  the  qu8&stor  from 
their  pay. 

In  breaking  up  the  camp  jthe  following  order  is  observed. 
When  the  first  signal  is  made,  the  soldiers  all  take  down 
the  tents,  and  collect  the. baggage.  No  tent,  however,  is 
at  any  time  either  set  up  or  taken  down  until  those  of  the 
consul  and  the  tribuues  are  first  set  up,  or  first  removed. 
Upon  the  second  signal  the  baggage  is  placed  upon  the 
beasts  of  burden;  and  at  the  third,  the  foremost  of  the 
troops  begin  their  march,  and  the  whole  camp  is  put  in 
motion.  In  the  van  are  usually  placed  the  extraordina- 
ries;  and  after  these  the  right,  wing  of  the  allies,  which  is 
followed  by  the  baggage  of  both  these  bodies.  Next  to 
these  marches  the  first  of  the  Roman  legions,  with  its  bag- 
gage also  behind  it.  The  second  legion  follows;  having 
behind  it  likewise  both  its  own  baggage,  and  the  baggage 
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of  the  allies,  who  are  in  the  rear;  for  the  rear  of  all  the 
march  is  closed  with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.     The 
cavalry  marches  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  respec*^ 
tive  bodies  to  which  it  belongs;   and  ^lometimes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  baggage; 
keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  covering  them 
from  insult.     When  any  attack  is. expected  to  be  made 
upon  the  rear,  the  extraordinaries  of.  the  allies,  instead  of 
leading  the  van,  are  posted  in  the  rear.    In  all  the  other 
parts  the  disposition  remains  the  same.     Of  the  two  le* 
gions,  and  the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  those  that  are  on 
one  day  foremost  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  bdiind ;  that,  by  thus  changing'  their  rank  alter^ 
nately  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  advantage  in 
their  turn,  of  arriving  first  at  water  and  at  forage.     There 
is  idso  another  disposition  whicb  is  used  when  any  imme- 
diate danger  threatens,  and  the  march  is  made  through  aq 
-^Qien  country.    At  such  times,  the  hastati,  the  principes^ 
and  the  triarii,  are*ranged  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  be- 
-bind  the  other,. with.the  baggage  of  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastati  is  placed  .the  baggage  of.  the  principes, 
who  are  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the  triarii;  so  that  the 
baggage  and  the  several  bodies  are  mingled  in~  alternate 
x>rder.    The  march  being  thus  disposed,  the  troops,  as 
soon  as  any  attack  is  made,   turning  either  to  the  left 
or  to  the. right,. advance  forwards  from  the  baggage  to- 
wards' that  side  upon  which  the  enemy .  appears.     And 
thus,  in  a  moment  of  time,  and  by  one  single  movement^ 
the  whole  army  is  formed  at  once  in  order  of  battle;  ex- 
cept only  that  the  hastati  are  perhaps  obliged  to  make  an 
evolution;  and.  the  beasts  of  burden  also,  with  all  those 
that  attend  upon  the  ba^age,  being  now  thrown  into  the 
rear  .  of  all '  the  troops,  are  covered  by  them  from  all 
danger. 

At  the  end  of  a  march,  when  the  army  arrives  near  the 
place  of  their  encampment,  a  tribune  and  some  centurions, 
who  are  appointed  always  for  this  purpose,  advance  before 
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the  rest.    And  having  $urveyed  the  whole  ground  upon 
which  the  encampment  is  be  made,  they  first  determine  the 
pkce  of  the  consular  tent,  and  on  which  side  of  it  the  le- 
mons may  most  commodiously  be  lodged.     When  this  is 
done,  they,  measure  oat  the  space  that  is  allotted  for  the 
consul;  and  thea  draw  a  line  for  the  place  of  the  t^its  of 
the  tribunes ;  and  parallel  to  it  another  line,  below  which 
the  legions  are  to  be  encamped.     In  the .  same  manner 
also  the  several  portions  of  the  ground,  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coqsular  tent,  and  which  we  h&ve. already 
particularly  described,  are  ascertained  by  lines.    And  as 
the  distances  are  fixed,  and  well  known  by  use,  the  ad- 
measurement of  the  whole  is  easy,  and  soon  completed. 
Four  ensigns  are  then  planted  in  the  ground,  the  first  in 
the  place  in  which  the  tent  of  the  consul  is  to  be  set  up; 
the  second,  on  that  side  of  the  consular  ground  which  has 
been  chbsen.  for  the  front  of  the  camp;  the  third  in  the 
middle  of  the  line  that  is  designed  for  the  tents  of  the  tri- 
bunes; and  the  last  upon  the  other  parallel  line  below 
which  the  legions  are  to  be  encamp^.    These  ensigns  are 
all  of  a  purple  colour ;  that  of  the  consul  excepted,  which 
is  white.    The  portions  on  the  other  side  of  the  consular 
ground  are  sometimes  marked  by  simple  pikes  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  by  ensigns  of  some  different  colour. 
JLast  of  all,  the  several  streets  are  drawn  out  by  measure, 
and  pikes  also  planted  to  denote,  the  Hmits  of  each  parti- 
cular street.    The  necessary  effect  of  this  method  is,  that 
when  the  troops  upon  their  march  approach  so  near  as  to 
discover  the  place  of  their  encampment,  they  are  able  to 
dbcer^i  at  once  all  the  different  parts  of  the  camp ;  being 
taught  by  the  ensign  of  the  consul  to  point  out  and  distin* 
guish  all  the  rest.    And  as  they  all  occiipy  t\ie  same  place 
always  in  the.  camp,  so  that  each  man  knows  in  what  parti- 
cular street,  and  in  what  part  also  of  the  street,  he  is  going 
to  be  lodged,  their  entrance  very  much  resembles  tlmt  of 
a  body  of  soldiers  into  their  own  native  city.    For .  as 
thescb  already  knowing,  both  in  general  and  in  particular^ 
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the  quarters  of  the.  dty  in  vhich  their  habitations  staDd, 
turn  aside  immediately  from  the  gates,  and  arrive  at  their 
several  bouses  krithoot  mistake;  just  fco  it  happens  in  the 
Roman  camp.  It  is  to  this  facility  indeed  that  the  Ro-' 
mans  dhiefly  attend  upon  such  occasions;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  dbtaining  k^  pursue  so  contrary  a  method  to  that'  of  the 
Greeks.  For  the  Greeks^  when  they  encamp,  consider 
principally  the  natural  sti^ength  of  the  place  that  is  chosen, 
and  accommodate  their  disposition  to  it;  being  partly  stu- 
dious to  avoid  the  labour  of  throwing  up  an  iptreochroent; 
and  partly  persuaded  also^  that  fortifications  raised  by  art 
are  always  less  secure  than  those  that  are  made  by  nature. 
In  compliance,  therefore,  with  what  the  nature  of  the 
ground  demands,  they  dot  only  are  obliged  to  give  every 
kind  of  figure  to  their  camp,  but  to  vary  also  the  position 
of  the  several  parts,  as  the  place  for  each  is  favourable  or  * 
improper.  And  from  hence  it  happens  that  the  soldier 
never  knows  widi  certainty  either  bis  own  place  in  the 
camp,  or  that  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  But  the 
Romans  willingly  submit  to  the  task  of  making  tn  intrench- 
menti  and  to  other  painfiil  wtHrhs,  for  the  sake  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  is  found,  in  employing  a  method  which  is 
never  ohang^j  and  which  renders  all  the  parts  of  the 
camp  familiar  to  the  army. 

Such  then  in  genertd  are  the  institutions  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  which  bdong  to  the  esthblishnlent  of  fheir  armies, 
and  more  especially  to  the  manneir  of  their  .encampment. 


EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

Some  peculiar  excellencies  in  the  Roman  govemmefU  and 
manners,  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  them  loith  those 
of  other  states. 

CHAP.  I. 

XhE  states,  which  almost  all  writers  have  transmitted  to 
us  with  applaitte,  are  those  of  Xacedseroon,  M^tinea, 
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Crete^  and  Carthage.  To  these  some  hare  also  added 
the  governments  of  Thebes  and  Athens.  With  regard  to 
the  first  it  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  that  they  merit  some 
distinction.  But  the  republics  of  Thebes  and  Athens  very 
little  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any 
particular  discourse;  because  they  neither  rose  by  natural 
steps  to  greatness,  nor  remained  for  any  long  continuance 
in  a  prosperous  state;  nor  sunk  again  by  a  gradual  de- 
cline. But  having  owed  all  their  exaltation  merely  to 
some  favourable  seasons,  and  borrowed  a  kind  of  transient 
splendour  from  the  times,  in  that  very  moment  which  saw 
them  flourish,  and  which  seemed  to  promise  a  lasting  con- 
firmation of  their  power,  they  were  thrown  back  again  by 
fortune  into  a  contrary  state.  Thus  the  Thebans,  having 
applied  to  their  own  advantage  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  hatred  in  which  they  were 
held  by  their  allies,  acquired,  indeed,  through  the  ability 
of  one  or  two  of  their  citizens  who  discerned  these  circum- 
stances, the  reputation  of  superiority  among  the  Greeks. 
But  that  the  success  which  they  at  this  time  gained  arose 
not  froni  the  constitution  of  their  government,  but  from 
the  iskill  of  those  who  governed,  the  ill  fortune  that  fol- 
lowed close,  behind  rendered  clear  and  incontestable.  For 
as  the  power  of  Thebes  grew  up  and  flourished  with  the 
lives  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  and,  when  they  died, 
^as  immediately  dissolved,  there  needs  ho  farther  proof 
that  the  splendour  which  then  accrued  to  the  republic' was 
derived  wholly  firom  the  virtue  of  these  citizens,  and  not 
from  any  excellence  in  the  state.  The  same  observation 
may  be  applied  as  justly  to  the  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
which  flourished  indeed  at  many  other  particular  seasons ; 
but  having  been  raised  by  the  able  conduct  of  Themistocles 
to  the  greatest  height  of  glory,  within  a  short  time  after- 
wards was  sunk  again  in  weakness  and  disgrace.  The  cause 
of  this  sudden  change  was  no  other  than  the  irregular  con- 
stitution of  the  govemmmt.  For  the  Athenian  state  may 
very  aptly  be  compared  to  a  ship  in  which  there  is  no  per- 
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son  that  commands,    in  such  a  vessel,  when  the  mariners, 
either  through  the  dread  of  enemies,  or  the  impending 
dangers  of  a  storm,  are  compelled  to  act  together  in  con- 
cert, and  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  pilot,  all  things  that 
are  necessary  are  performed  by  them  with  diligence  and 
skill.    But  no  sooner  are  these  apprehensions  past  than 
they  begin  to  reject  all  control,  and.  engage  in  mutual  con- 
test, such  as  the  diversity  of  their  sentiments  inspires.   And 
while  some  among  them  are  earnest  for  continuing  their 
conrse,  and  others  not  less  urgent  with  the  pilot  to  cast 
anchor;  while  the  first  unfurl  the  sails,  and  the  latter  in- 
terpose with  violence,  and  command  them  to  be  furled; 
this  spirit  of  contention  and  seditious,  obstinacy  not  only 
affords  a  shameful  spectacle  to  those  that  behold  it  at  a 
distance,  but  renders  the  safety  likewise  of  all  who  are  em- 
barked in  the  vessel  so  precarious,  that,  very  frequently, 
when  they  have^  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  greatest  seas 
and  most  dreadfiil  tempests,  they  are  at  last  wrecked  even 
in  the  harbour,  and  when  they  have  just  gained  the  land. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Athenian  state,  after  having  been 
conducted,  by  the  virtue  of  the  governors  and  the  people 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  most  threatening  seasons, 
has  often  unaccountably  been  overset  in  times  of  perfect 
safety  and  tranquilli^.    There  is  no  need,  therefore^  to  say 
more  concerning  this  republic,  or  that  of  Thebes ;  in  both 
of  which  the  multitude  disposes  all  things,  as  the  impulse 
of  their  own  peculiar  passions  prompts  them;  the  people 
in  the  one  being  naturally  precipitate  and  eager  above  the 
rest  of  men  ;  and  in  the  other,  trained  up  to  habits  of  force 
and  violence. 

Let  us  pass  on  then  to  the  government  of  Crete ;  and 
consider  upon  what  grounds  it  is  that  the  most  sensible  p( 
the  ancient  writers,  such  as  Ephorus,  Xenophon,  Callis- 
thenes,  and  Plato,  have  ventured  to  affirm ;  first,  that  the 
firame  of  this  republic  very  much  resembles,  or  rather  is 
the  same  with  that  of  Sparta;  and  secondly,  that  the  con- 
stitution itself  is  such  as  deserves  to  be  applauded.     In  my 
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judgment,  ihetr  opinion  with  respeet  to  both  these  poiatt 
i$  Tery  distant  from  the  truth.  Whether  it  be  or  not,  the 
following  obseryatioDB  may  enable  us  to  determine.  And 
first,  concerning  the  little  resemblance  that  is  to  be  foond 
between  these  t^wo  states* 

There  are  three  things  mentioned  by  these  writers  as 
distinguishing  the  Spartan  government*  The  first  is  the 
equality  of  possesions  in  land ;  of  which  no  one  is  per* 
mitted  to  obtain  a  greater  portion  than  another;  the  whole 
lands  that  belong  to  the  community  being  divided  in  equal 
shares  among  all  the  citizens.  The  second  is  the  neglect 
of  wealth  that  prevails  among  thb  people.  That  even  the 
use  of  money  is  unknown  among  them;  and  thatj  by  con* 
sequence,  the  very  root  of  that  contention  which  q>riiig8 
from  the  possession  of  less  and  more,  is  utterly  destroyed. 
In  the  last  place,  as  they  affirm,  the  kings  of  Lacedsemon 
enjoy  a  perpetual  land  hereditary  sovereignty ;  and  the  aemn 
tors,  with  whose  participation,  and  by  whose  advice,  the  en- 
tire  administration  of  affairs  is  regulated,  bold  their  digkiity 
during  life.  Now  in  all  these  points  the  government  of  Crete 
is  contrary  to  that  of  Sparta.  For  the  Cretans  are  permitted 
by  their  laws  to  possess,  without  any  bounds,  as  large  a 
property  in  land  as  they  are  able  to  obtain.  The  estima* 
lion  also  of  money  is  so  great  among  them,  that  it  is  not 
only  necessary,  but  even  highly  honourable,  to  acquire  it* 
And  indeed  the  desire  of  amassing  wealth,  and  the  habit  of 
increasing  it,  are  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  very  manners 
of  this  people,  that  they  alone  of  all  mankind  think  nothing 
sordid  or  dishonourable,  that  is  joined  with  gain.  Lastly, 
in  this  island,  all  the  public  offices  are  renewed  every  ycfar; 
aiUl  are  constituted  in  a  manner  purely  democratical.  I 
have  often,  therefore,  bcbn  led  to  wonder,  that  states  which 
differ  so  essentially  should  be  thus  joined  together  by  these 
writers,  as  if  they  were  of  a  similar  kind  and  nature.  But 
it  is  not  only  to  be  imputed  to  them  that  they  have  barely 
overlooked  this  difference.  For  when  they  have  employed 
great  pains  to  shew  that  Lycurgus  alone,  of  all  mankind, 
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disoerfied  tha  meaos  that  were  most  proper  to  gite  sta- 
bility to  goTernmeht;  that  as  every  state  can  only  be 
mjuntained  by  bravery  in  war^  and  union  among  the 
citizens^  this  legislator,  when  he  took  away  from  his  re- 
public  the  desire  of  ridies,  removed  also  with  it  all  dvil 
tBH^Qlt  and  dissension,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  being 
tbua  freed  from  these  domestic  evils,  lived  together  in 
perfect  concord,  and  preserved  such  order  in  their  govern- 
meat,  as  was  not  to  be  fonnd  fn  any  of  the  states  of 
Greece ;  wh W  the^  have  discoursed,  I  say,  at  large  on  all 
these  circumstances,  and  seen  alsoi  on  the  other  hand,  thsit 
the  natural  lust  of  wealth  which  prevails  among  the  Cre* 
tan»  gives  birth  continually  both  to  private  contests,  and 
to  pablic  dissensions  and  divisions;  produces  murders  and 
intestine  wars;  yet  still,  as  if  a  difference  so  acknowledged 
were  of  small  importance,  they  boldly  venture  to  a£Srm, 
that  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  two  r^ub- 
lics.  'And  indeed  Ephorus,  when  he  treats  of  either  of 
them,  employs  indiscriminately  the  same  expressions^  the 
proper  names  aloiie  excepted ;  so  that,  unless  we  attend  to 
these,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  which  of  the  two  is 
designed  by  his  discourse.  Such,  then,  is  the  difference 
between  the  government  of  Crete  and  that  of  Sparta.  I 
shajl  BOW  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  first  is  neither 
worthy  of  applause  nor  imitation. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  essential  parts  in  every 
government,  and  according  to  which  the  principles  and 
constitution  of  the  state  itself  will  be  fonad  to  deserve 
either  praise  or  censure.  These  are,  the  manners  and  the 
laws.  The  manners  and  the  laws  that  are  most  worthy  to 
be  approved,  are  those  which  form  the  lives  of  individuals 
to  sanctity  and  moderation,  and  the  general  temper  of  the 
whole  community  to  mildness  and  to  justice;  and  those 
which  produce  contrary  effects  are  fit  to  be  rejected. 
Whea  we  perceive,  therefore,  that^  the  laws  and  manners 
of  a  slate  are  such  as  tend  to  promote  the  exercise  6f 
faon^y  and  virtue,  as  it  is  very  reasonable  for  us  to  coh- 
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elude  that  the  state  itself  is  virtuous,  and  the  members  Qf  it 
free  from  all  reproach ;  so,  on.  the  ^other  hand,  when  an 
immoderate  desire  of  gain  governs  the  life  of  every  private 
citizen,  and  the  public  transactions  of  the  state  are  contrary 
to  justice,  we  may  safely  venture  to  declare  that  the  laws 
of  this  community  are  bad,  the  manners  of  the  people 
corrupt  and  vicious,,  and  the  whole  government  contempti* 
ble.  Now  if  we  consider  the  character  and  conduct  oFthe 
Cretans,  it  i&  certain  that  scarcely,  an  example  can  be  found 
of  any  nation  in,  which,  the  private  manners  of  the  citizens 
are  more;  replete  with  artifice  and  fraud,  or  where  the 
public  enterprises  are  more  unjust.  As  this  republic, 
therefore,  neither, bears  any  resemblance  to  that  of  Sparta, 
nor,  deser.ves.  in  any  manner  to  be  approved  or  imitated,  we 
shall  here  reject  it,  as  unworthy  of  our  notice  in  that  com- 
parison which  we  propose. 

,  Nor.  is  it.re^onable  to  expect,  that  we  should  allow  any 
place  in  this  enquiry  to  the  commonwealth  of  Plato ;  how 
much  soever  it  may.  have  been  celebrated  by  some  philoso- 
phers. For,  as  in  the  contests  between  artists,  or  com- 
batants, in  the  public  games,  no  persons  are  admitted  who 
have  not  first  been  trained  in  proper  discipline,  and  pre- 
pared by  exercise;  %o  neither  can  this  republic  hope  to  be 
received  into  any  competition  concerning  excellence,  till  it 
has  first  shewn  its  strength  in  some  real  action.  To  com- 
pare it,  such  as  it  has  hitherto  remained,  with  the  repub- 
lics of  Sparta,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  would  be  no  less 
absurd  than  to  compare  a  statue  with  a  breathing  and 
living  man.  For  though  the  beauty  of  the  work  might 
deserve  perhaps  the  highest  commendation,  yet  the  com- 
parison of  an  inanimate  form  with  an  animated  being 
would  very  justly  appear  defective  and  incongruous  to 
every  eye.  Leaving,  therefore,  this  republic  and  that  of 
Crete,  let  us  return  again  to  the  government  of  Sparta. 

When  I  consider  the  laws  that  were  invaited  by  Ly- 
curgus,  as  tending  to  promote  union  among  the  citizens,  to 
secure  the  Laconian  territory  from  all  danger^  and  to 
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maintain  his  people  in  the  nndistarbed  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  they  appear  to  have  been  so  wisely  framed,  and 
adapted  with  such  true  foresight  to  all  these  purposes,  that 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  regard  them  rather  as  the  work  of 
some  divinity,  than  the  effort  of  any  human  mind.    In 
establishing  an  equality  of  possessions,  and  in  restraining 
all  the  citizens  to  the  constant  use  of  one  simple  and  com- 
mon diet,  he  chose  the  means  that  were  most  effectual  to 
render  the  Lacedaemonians  moderate  in  their  desires,  and 
to  banish  all  contention  from  the  state.     By  accustoming 
them   to  painful  labours,  and    dangerous  exercises,  he 
formed  them  to  be  brave  and  daring.     And  where  tem- 
perance and  fortitude  meet  together  in  any  man,  or  in  any 
community  of  men,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  those,  who 
are  habituated  to  the  practice  of  these  virtues,  should  ever 
be  disturbed  by  intestine  evils,  or  be  subdued  by  external 
force.     Lycurgiis,  therefore,  having  thus  raised  the  frame 
of  his  republic  upon  these  two  principles,  secured  all  La- 
conia  pgainst  the  dread  of  any  hostile  attempts,  and  esta- 
blished the  liberty  of  Sparta  upon  such  strong  foundations 
that -it  subsisted  during  many  ages.    But  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  legislator,  both  in  the  frame  of  his  particular  laws, 
,  and  in  the  general  constitution  of  the  government,  wholly 
overlooked  one  great  precaution ;  the  precaution  that  was 
necessary  to  restrain  his  people  from  invading  the  territory 
of  their  neighbours,  from  aspiring  to  an  extended  sove- 
reignty, or  raising  themselves  in  any  manner  to  be  the 
arbiters  i]f  all  a£&irs.     As  the  particular  members  of  the 
state  were  accustomed  by  his  institutions  to  live  in  the 
simplest  aiid  most  frugal  manner,  and  to  remain  satisfied 
with  their  own  possessions,  it  was  also  no  less  requisite, 
either  to  infuse  into  the  whole  community  the  same  willing 
spirit  of  conteTitedness  and  moderation,  or  to  force  them 
through  necessity  to  adopt  it.     But  Lycurgus,  while  he 
freed  his  citizens  from  jealousy,  and  envious  competition  in 
their  private  manners,  and  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  particular  government,  at  the  same  time  allow^ed  full 
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iBoope  to  their  aoibitioi^  projects  agaiast  the  rest  of  Greece^ 
toil  suffered  them  to  become  most  eager  and  aspiring  jn 
the  pursuit  both  of  v^ealth  and  power*     For  who  is  igno^ 
rant  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  first  almost  of  all  the 
Greek6^  w^re  hd  by  the  desire  of  gain  to  invade  the  teiri- 
tory  of  their  n'eigbbouN*  and  declaimed  wi^r  agaitist  the 
Hessenians)  with  design  to  reduce  them  into  slavery  ?  Wba 
I^as  not  heardt  thati  when  they  had  invested  Me^isencr.  with 
their  forced*  they  persisted  in  the  attempt  with  so  great 
obstinacy,  that  they  bound  themselves  Ify  an  oath  n^ver  ta^ 
raise  the  siege  till  the  city  should  be  tdken  ?  Npr  is  it.lesb 
nptorious  to  all  mankind,  that^  with  a  view  of  estabKsbin^ 
their  own  dominion  over  the  Grecian  states,  they  sub- 
mitted to  obey  the  ordisrs  even  of  a  people  whom  they  had 
conquered.     For  ailer  having  bravely  maintained  the  cause 
of  the  cqmmon  liberty  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  subdued  the 
Persians  who  brought  an  army  to  invade  it ;  after  having 
defeated  and  forced  (hem  to  return,  they  basely  yielded  to 
the^m  many  cities  by  the  pe&ce  thut  yrs^  Concluded  by  An- 
talcidas;  that  they  toight  obtain  in  return  the  tieiuto^. 
that  was  necessary  for  acquiring  to  themselves  the  ^OTe^ 
reignty  of  Gre^ce^     Upon  this  occasion  it  ^as  that  ther^ 
first  perceived  in  what  pdrt  their  government  was  defiao- 
tive.    For  as  long  as  they  confined  their  views  of  cornqfuest 
to  the  neighbouring  estates,  and  to  the  limits  of  Pelqpoii* 
nesus,  they  were  able  to  draw  from  Laconia  itself  such 
supplies  as  were  sufiicient  for  the  accomplishment  erf*  theirt 
designs;  as  all  things  that  were  necessary  were^ collected 
within  their  reach;  and  as  the  distance  was  commodioiis 
for  their  return  back  agfiiii  to  their  countryi  and  for  trana* 
porting  all  their  stores*     But  when  they  attempted  to 
maintain  fleets  upon  the  sea,  and  to  send  their  armiea 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus,  it  very  soon  was  seen 
that  neither  their  iron  money,  nor  the  exchange  of  their 
own  natural  commodities  that  was  permitted  by  Lycurgus, 
was  capable  of  supplying  all  their  wants  ;n>ut  that  money 
of  a  common  currency,  and  stores  drawn  from  foreign 
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couatrieSf  were  necessary  to  support  such  enterprises* 
They  were  forced,  therefore,  to  stqsiplicate  assistance  from 
the  court  df  Persia;  to  impose  a  tribute  upon  the  isUftds; 
asd  t0  exact  contributions  from  all  the  Gr^ks ;  being  faUy 
assor^d  tbat^  white  they  adhered  to.  th#  HMljtutiens  of 
Lycurgas,  thiey  could  never  hope  ^  obtui  the  supreme 
oofljiraaDd  in  Greece,  nor  be  able  em  ih  Any  manner  t9 
contend  for  superiority  with  other  stete»»  But  to  what 
purpose  is  this  d^pntasion?  It  is  t0  diew  by  the  evideqoe  of 
facts  that  the  laws  of  I^curgttt  wer^  perlbctly  well  con- 
trived, for  maintaining  Ids  p^pte  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  thdr  own  in*oper  t^ritory,  and  for  preserving 
their  liberty  inviolable;  and  that,  where  men  propose  to 
diemselves.  these  advantages  as  the  sole  otyects  of  political 
institutions,  it  mttst  be  acknowledged  tha|  th^e  neither  is, 
nor  ever  Was^  any  system  or  frame  of  government  more 
eligible  than  that  of  Sparta.  .  But  if  a  people^  on  the  other 
hand,  should  desire  to  lenlarge  th^r  view8»  and  esteem  it 
more  great  and  glorious  to  hold  many  in  subjection,  to 
extend  their  empire  over  various  countries,,  and  to  draw 
the  submission  o£  all  mankind  towards  them  *,  it  must  then 
also  be  confessed,  that  the  Lacedsemonian  constitution  ia 
defective ;  ahdthat  the  Roman  government  is  framed  with 
greater  itrength  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  designs. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  is  manifest  from  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  two  republics.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  no 
sooner  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Qreece^ 
than  they  ^rought  their  own4iberty  into  danger*  But  the. 
Romans,  havii]|g  once  subdued  to  their  dominion  all  the 
parts  of  Italy,  reduced,  within  a  short  time  afterwitrdsi  the 
whole  world  beneath  their  yoke;  being  greatly  assisted  in 
the  execution  of  this  vast  attempt  by  the  plenty  of  all  no* 
cessary  stores,  and  the  facility  with*  which  they  were  conti- 
nually supplied. 
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CHAP.  11. 

1  HE  gdvernment  of  Carthage  seems  alsa  to  ha^e  been 
originally  well  contrived  with  regard  to  thdse  general 
forms  that  have  been  mentioned.  For  there  were  kings  in 
diis  goveminenty  together  witha  senate,  which  was  vested 
with  aristocratical  authority.  The  people  likewise  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  certain  powers  that  ^ere  appropriated  to 
them.  In  a  word,  the  entire  frame  of  the  republic  very 
much  fesembled  those  of  Rome'  and  Sparta.'  But  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Annibal  the  Carthaginian  constitution 
was  worse  in  its  condition  than  the  Roman.  For  as  nature 
has  assigned  to  every  body,  every  government,  and  every 
action,  three  successive  periods ;  the  first,  of  growth ;  the 
second,  of  perfection;  and  that  which  follows,  of  decay; 
and  as  the  period  of  perfection  is  the  time  in  which  they 
severally  display  their  greatest  strength ;  from  hence  arose 
the  difierence'that  was  then  found  between  the  two  repub- 
lics. For  the  government  of  Carthage,  having  reached  the 
highest  point  of  vigour  and  perfection  much  sooner  than 
that  of  Rome,  had  now  declined  from  it  in  the  same  pro- 
portion: whereas  the  Romans,  at  this  very  time,  had  just 
raised  their  constitution  to  the  most  flourishing  and  perfect 
state.  The  effect  of  this  difference  was,  that  ambng  the 
Carthaginians  the  people  possessed  the  greatest  sway  in  all 
deliberations,  but  the  senate  among  the  Romans.  And  as, 
in  the  one  republic,  all  measures  were  determined  by  the 
multitude;  and,  in  the  other,' by  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens; of  so  great  force  was  this  advantage  in  the  conduct 
of  afiairs,  that  the  Romans,  though  brought  by  repeated 
losses  into  the  greatest  danger,  became,  through  the  wis- 
dom of  their  counsels,  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
war. 

If  we  descend  to  a  more  particular  comparison,  we  shall 
find,  that  with  respect  to  military  science,  for  example, 
the  Carthaginians,  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  a 
naval  war,  are  more  skilful  than  the  Romans.     For  the 
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Carthaginians,  have  derived  this  knowledge  from .  their 

ancestors  through  a  long  course .  of  ages ;  and  are  more 

exercised  in  maritime  affitirs.  than  any.  other  pec^le.    Bat 

the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  superior  in  all 

things  that  belong  to  the  estabHshmeat  and  discipline  of 

armies.    For  this  discipline^  which  is  regarded  by  them  as 

the  chief  and  constant  object  of  their  care,  is  utterly  neg:- 

lected  by  the  Carthaginians;  except  only  that  th^  bestow 

some  little  attention  upon  their  cavalry.    The  reason  of 

this  difference  is,  that  the  Carthaginians  employ  foreign 

mercenaries;  and  that  on  the  contrary  the  Roman  armies 

are  composed  of  citizens,  and  erf*  the  people  of  the  country. 

Now  in  this  respect  the  government  of  Rome  is  greatly 

preferable  to  that  of  Carthage.     For  while  the  Carthar 

ginians  entrust  the  preservation  of  their  liberty  to  the  care 

of  venal  troops ;  the  Romans  place  all  their  confidence  in 

their  own  bravery,  and  in  the  assistance  of  tjieir  allien. 

From  hence  it  happens,  that  the  Romans,  though  at  first 

defeated,  are  always  able  to  renew  the  war;  and  that  the 

Carthaginian  armies  never  are   repaired  without  grea( 

difiScuIty.     Add  to  this,  that   the  Romans,  fighting,  for 

their  country  and  their  children,  never  suffer  their  ardour 

to  be  slackened;  but  persist  with  the  same  steady  spirit  till 

they  become  superior  to  their  enemies.     From  heQce  it 

happens,  likewise,  that  even  in  actions  upon  |;he  sea,  the 

Romans,  though  inferior. to  the  Carthaginians,  as  we  have 

already  observed,  in  naval  knowledge  and  experience, 

veiy  frequently  obtain  success  through,  the  mere  bravery 

of  their  forces.     For  though  in  all  such  contests  a  skill  in 

maritime  ^airs  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  greatest  use; 

yet,  on  the.  ot^er  hand,  the  valour  of  the  troops  that  are 

engaged  is  no.  le^s  effectual  to  draw  the  victory  to  their 

side.  •         '  ;     , 

ifqw  the  people  of  Italy  are  by  nature, superior  to  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Africans,  both  in  bodily  strength, 
and  in  courage.  Add  to  this,  that  they  have  among  them 
certain  institutions  by  which  the  young  men  are  greatly 
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aniuiated  to  perfbimi  acts  of  brftveiy.    It  will  be  suAoieiit 
*  to  mention  one  of  these,  as  a  proof  ^f  the  attention  that  is 
shewn  by  the  Roman:  gororniaent,  io  itifnss  audh  a  iqurk 
into  the  citixens  as  shall  lead  tlioni  to  encoiutter  jevery 
Ibind  of  danger  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  reputation  in 
their  country.    When  any  illustrious  pecson  dies,  he  is 
carried  in  procession  widi 'the  rest  of  the  funeral  pomp^  to 
the  rostra  in:  the  forom^  sometimes  placed  caonspicuouB 
is  «n  upright  posture^  and  sometimes^  though  less  fire- 
tqpiently,  reclined.     And  wliile  the  pebple  are  all  standing 
rounds  his- son,  if  he  has  left  onerof  sufficient  age,  and  who 
is  then  at  Roraci  or,  if  otherwise,  some  person  of  his 
kindred,  ascends  the  rostra^  and  extols  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  great  deeds  that  were  perfoi^med  by  him 
in  his  life.    By  this  dkcourse,  which  recalls  his  past 
acttoufs  to  remembrance,  and  pbuses  them  in  open  view 
before  all  the  multitCide,  not  those  alone  who  were  sharers 
m  his  victories,  but  even  the  rest  who  bore  no  part  in  his 
exploits,  are  moved  to  such  q^mpatfay  of  sorrow,  that  the 
acciilent  seems  rather  to  be  a  public  misfortune,  than  a 
private  loss.     He  is  then  buried  with  the  usual  rites;  and 
afterwards  an  itnage,  which  both  in  features  and  com- 
plexion expresses  an  exact  resemblance  of  his  face^  is  set 
up  in  ilie  most  conspicubus  part  of  the  house,  inclosed  in 
a  shrine  of  wood.    Upon  solemn  festivals,  these  images 
are  uncovered,  and  adorned  with  the  greatest  care.    And 
when  any  other  person  of  the  same  family  dies^  they  are 
carried  also  in  the  fiineral  procession,  with  a  body  added 
to  the  bust,  Aat  the  representation  may  be  just,  even  with 
regard  to  size.    They  are  dressed  likewise  in  the  habits 
that  belong  to  the  ranks  which  they  severally  filled  when 
they  were  alive.    If  they  were  consuls  or  pnetors,  in  a 
gown  bordered  with  purple:'  if  censors,  in  a  purple  r<^: 
and  if  they  triumphed,  or  obtained  any  similar  honour,  in 
a  vest  embroidered  with  gold.    Thus  apparelled,  tbqr  are 
'dtkwa  along  in  chariots  preceded  by  the  rods  and  axes^ 
and  other  ensigns  of  their  former  dignity.    And  wheb 
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thej  mrriTie  at  die  faruln^  they  are  aU  acatod  opon  ^air«  of 
ivofy ;  and  there  exhibit  the  nobleat  object  that  cnl  be 
offered  to  a  youthful  mind,  wanned  with  the  love  of  virtofs 
and  of  glory*    For  who  can  behold  without  emotion  the 
foriBis  of  so  mi^ny  illustrious  men,  thus  Hviqgi  as  it  were, 
and  breathing  together  in  his  presence?    Or  what  spectar 
cle  can  be  conceived  inore  great  and  striking?    The  per- 
son also  that  is  appointed  to  harangue^  when  be  baa  eir 
hausted  all  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  turns,  his  diicourae 
to  the  rest,  whose  images  are  before  him;  and,  beginning 
widt  the  most  ancient  of  them,  recounts  the  fortunes  md 
the  exploits  of  every  one  m  turn.    By  this  method,  which 
raie ws  continually  the  remembrance  of  men  celdbrated  ibr 
their  virtue  the  &me  of  every  great  and  noble  actioti 
beocMBea  immortal;  and  the  glory  of  those,  by  whose  aev^ 
vices  their  country  has  been  benefited,  is  rendered  familiar 
to  the  people,  and  delivered  down  to  future  times.    But 
the  chief  advantage  is,  that  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  this 
honourable  fame,  which  is  reserved  for  virtue,  the  yaiing 
men  are  animated  to  sustain  all  danger,  in  the  cause  of  the 
conuDon  safety.    Fo^  from  hence  it  has  happened,  that 
many  among  the  Romans  have  volmitarily  engaged  in 
single  oombat,  in  order  to  decide  the  fortune  of  an  entire 
war.     Many  also  have  devoted  themselves  to  inevitable 
death:  some  of  them  m  battle,  to  save  the  lives  of  other 
citizens;  and  some  in  time  of  peace,  to  rescue  the  whole 
state   from  destruction.    Others  again,  whp  have  .been 
invested  with  the  highest  dignities,  have,  in  defiance  of  all 
law  and  custom,  cgndemned  their  own  sons  to  die;  shew* 
ing  greater  regard  to  the  advantage  of  their  country,  than 
to  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  the  closest  ties  of  kindred. 
Very  frequent  are  the  examples  of  this  kind,  that  are 
recorded  in  the  Roman  story.    I  shall  h^e  mention  oiie^ 
as  a  aigfial  instance^  and  proof  of  the  truth  of  all  that  I 
have   flffirmed.^     Horatius,   samamed  Codes,  being  en* 
gaged  in  combat 'with  two  enemies,  at  the  farthest,  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  that  led  into  Rome  across  the  Tiber, 
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and  perceiving  that  many  others  were  advancing  fast  to 
their  assistance,  was  apprehensive  that  they  would  force 
their  way  together  into  the  city.  Turning  himself  there^ 
fore  to  his  companions  that  were  behind  him,  he  called  to 
them  aloud,  that  they  should  immediately  retire  and  break 
the  bridge.  While  they .  were  employed  in  this  work, 
Horatius,  though  icovered  over  with  wounds,  still  main^ 
tained  his  post,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  the  enemies; 
who  were  struck  with  his  firmness  and  intrepid  courage, 
even  more  than  with  the  strength  of  his  resistance.  And 
when  the  bridge  was  broken,  and  the  city  secured  from 
insult,  he  threw  himself  into  the  river  wiih  his  armour, 
and  there  lost  his  life  as  he  had  designed:  having  pre- 
ferred the  safety  of  his  country,  and  the  future  fame  that 
was  sure  tp  follow  such  an  action,  to  his  own  present 
existence,  and  to  the  time  that  remained  for  him  to  live. 
Such  is  the  spirit,  and  such  the  emulation  of  achieving 
glorious  actions,  which  the  Roman  institutions  are  fitted 
to  iniuse  into  the  minds  of  youth. 

In  all  things  that  regard  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the 
manners  also,  and  the  customs  of  the  Romans,  are  greatly 
preferable  to  those  of  the  Carthaginians.  Among  the 
latter,  -nothing  is  reputed  infamous,  that  is  joined  with 
gain.  But  among  the  former,  nothing  is  held  more  base 
than  to  be  corrupted  by  gifts,  or  to  covet  an  increase  of 
wealth  by  means  that  are  unjust.  For  as  much  as  they 
esteem  the  possession  of  honest .  riches  to  be  fair  and 
hohpurable,  so  much,  on  the  other  hand,' all  those  that 
€ure  iamassed  by  unlawful  arts,  are  viewed  by  them  with 
horror  and  reproach.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  following  instance.  Among  the  Carthagi- 
nians, money  is  openly  employed  to  obtain  the  dignities 
of  the  state:  but  all  such  proceeding  is  a  capital  crime  in 
Rome.  As  the  rewards,  therefore,  that  are  proposed  to 
virtue  in  the  two  republics  are  so  dii&rent,  it  cannot  but 
happen,  that  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  form  their 
minds  to  virtuous  actions  must  be  also  difierent. 
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Bill  among  all  the  useful  institutions,  that  demonstrate 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  Roman  government,  the 
most  considerable  perhaps  in  the  opinion  which  the  people 
are  taught  to  hold  concerning  the  gods:  and  that,  which 
other  i^en  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears  in  my 
judgment  to  be  the  very  thing  by  which  this  republic 
chiefly  is  sustained,  I  mean,  superstition:  which  is  im- 
pressed with  all  its  terrors ;  and  influences  both  the  private 
:actioD8  of  the  citizens,  and  the  public  administration  also 
jo£  the  .st^t^  in  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 
This  may  appear  astonishing  to  many.  To  me  it  is 
evident  diat  this  contrivance  was  at  first  adopted  for  the 
3ake  of  ^e  multitude.  For  if  it  were  possible  that  a  state 
<;oiild  be  composed  of  wise  men  only,  there  would  be  no 
need  perhaps  of  any  such  invention.  But  as  the  people 
.universally  are  fickle  and  inconstant,  filled  with  irregular 
desires,  precipitate  in  their  passions,  and  prone  to  vio* 
lence;  there  is  no  way  left  to  restrain  them,  but  by  the 
dread  of  things  unseen,  and  by  the  pageantry  of  terrifying 
fiction.  The  ancients  therefore  acted  not  absurdly,  nor 
without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated  the  notions 
.concerning  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  infernal  punish- 
ments; but  much  more  those  of  the  present  age  are  to  be 
charged  with  rashness  and  absurdity,  in  endeavouring  to 
e^ixpate  these  opinions.  For,  not  to  mention  other  eflbcts 
that  flow  from  such  an  institution ;  if,  among  the  Greeks 
£>r  example,  a  single  talent  only  be  entrusted  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  any  of  the  public  money;  though 
they  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and 
twice  as  many  witnesses,  th^  are  unable  to  discharge  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity.  But  the  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of  their  magistracies^ 
and  in  embassies,  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  ^re  prevailed 
on  by  the  sipgle  obligation  of  an  oath  to  perform  their 
duty  with  inviolable  honesty.  And  as,  in  other  states,  a 
man  is  rarely  to  be  found  whose  hands  are  pure  from 
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public  robbery ;  so,  among  the  Romans,  it  is  no  less  rare 
to  discover  one  that  is  tainted  with  this  crime. 

But  all  things  are  subject  to  decay  and  change.  This 
is  a  truth  ^so  evident,  and  so  demonstrated  by  the  per- 
petual and  the  necessary  course  of  nature,  that  it  needs  no 
other  proof.  Now  there  are  two  ways  by  which  every 
kind  of  government  is  destroyed :  either  by  some  accident 
that  happens  from  without,  or  some  evil  that  arises  within 
itself.  What  the  first  will  be  is  not  always  easy  to  foresee : 
but  the  latter  is  certain  and  determinate.  We  have  al- 
ready shewn  what  are  the  original  and  what  the  secondary 
forms  of  government ;  and  in  what  manner  also  they  are 
reciprocally  converted  each  into  the  other.  Whoever, 
therefore,  is  able  to  connect  the  beginning  with  the  end  in 
this  enquiry,  will  be  able  also  to  declare  with  some  assur- 
ance what  will  be  the. future  fortune  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. At  least  in  my  judgment  nothing  is  more 
easy.  For  when  a  state,  after  having  passed  with  safety 
through  many  and  great  dangers,  arrives  at  the  highest 
degree  of  power,  and  possesses  an  entire  and  undisputed 
sovereignty ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  long  continuance  of 
prosperity  must  give  birth  to  costly  and  luxurious  man- 
ners, and  that  the  minds  of  men  will  be  heated  with  ambi- 
tious contests,  and  become  too  eager  and  aspiring  in  the 
pursuit  of  dignities.  And  as  these  evils  are  continually 
increased,  the  desire  of  power  and  rule,  and  the  imagined 
ignominy  of  remaining  in  a  subject  state,  will  first  begin  to 
work  the  ruin  of  the  republic;  arrogance  and  luxury  will 
afterwards  advance  it:  and  in  the  end  the  change  will  be 
completed  by  the  people;  when  the  avarice  of  some  is 
found  to  injure  and  oppress  them,  and  the  ambition  of 
others  swells  their  vanity,  and  poisons  them  with  flattering 
hopes.  For  then,  being  inflamed  with  rage,  and  following 
only  the  dictates  of  their  passions,  they  no  longer  will 
submit  to  any  control,  or  be  contented  with  an  equal 
share  of  the  administration,   in   conjunction   with   their 
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rulers;  but  will  draw  to  themselves,  the  entire  sovereignty 
and  supreme  direction  of  all  affairs.  When  this  is  done, 
the  government  will  assume  indeed  the  fairest  of  all  names, 
that  of  a  free  and  popular  state;  but  will  in  truth  be  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  the  government  of  the  multitude. 

<  As  we  hayc  thus  sufficiently  explained  the  constitu- 
tion and  the.  growth  of  the  Roman  government;  have 
marked  the  causes  of  that  greatness  in  which  it  now  sub- 
^sists;  and  shewn  by  comparison,  in  what  view  it  may  be 
judged  inferior;  and  in  what  superior,  to  other  states;  we 
shall  here  close  this  discourse.  But  as  every  skilful  artist 
ofiers  some  piece  of  work  to  public  view,  as  a  proof  of  his 
abilities:  in  the  same  manner  we  also,  taking  some  part  of 
history  that  is  connected  with  the  times  from  which  we 
were  led  into  this  digression,  and  making  a  short  recital  of 
one  single  action,  shall  endeavour. to  demonstrate  by  fact 
as  well  as  words  what  was. the  strength,  and  how  great 
the  vigour,  which  at  that  time  were  displayed  by  this 
rq^ublic. 

When  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  had  taken 
prisoners  eight  thousand  of  the  Romans,  who  were  left  to 
guard  the  camp ;  he  permitted  them  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Rome,  to  treat  of  their  ransom  and  redemption*  Ten 
persons,  the  most  illustrious  that  were  among  them,  were 
appointed  for  this  purpose:  and  the  general,  having  first 
commanded  them  to  swear  that  they  would  return  to  him 
again,  suffered  them  to  depart.  But  one  of  the  number, 
as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  intrenchment,  having  said 
that  he  had  forgotten  something,  went  back  into  the  camp, 
took  what  he  had  left,  and  then  continued  his  journey 
with  the  rest;  persuading  himself  that  by  this  return  he 
had  discharged  his  promise,  and  satisfied  the  obligation  of 
the  oath.  When  they  arrived  at  Rome,  they  earnestly 
entreated  the  senate  not  to  envy  them  the  safety  that  was 
pfiered,  but  to  suffer  them  to  be  restored  again  to  their 
several  families,  at  the  price  of  three  minse  for  each  pri- 
soner, which  was  the  sum  that  Annibal  demanded;  that 
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they  were  not  unworthy  of  this  favour ;  that  Aey  neither 
had  through  cowardice  deserted  their  post  in  battle,  nor 
done  any  thing  thaft  had  brought  cKshohour  jspon  the 
Roman  name ;   bdt  that  having  been  left  to  guard  the 
camp>  they  had  been  thrown  by  unavoidable  necetssity, 
after  the  destruction  of  all  itte  rest  of  the  army,  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy.    The  Romans  were  at  tliis  time 
weakened  by  repeated  losses;  were  deserted  by  almost 
every  one  of  their  allies;  and  seemed  even  to  expect  that 
Rome  itself  would  instantly  be  attacked ;  yet  when  diey 
had  heard  the  d^ilties,  they  neither  were  deterred  by 
adverse  fortune  from  attending  to  what  was  fit  and  d^t» 
ndr  fleg^ted  any  df  those  measures  that  were  necessaiy 
to  the  public  safely.    But  percmving  that  the  design  of 
Annibal,  in  this  proceeding,  was  both  to  acquire  a  large 
supply  of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  to  check  the 
ardour  of  his  enemies  in  battle,  by  opening  to  their  view 
the  means .  of  nafety  even  though  they  should  be  con- 
quered, they  were  so  far  from  yielding  to  this  request, 
they  they  shewed  no  regard  -either  to  the  diiltressed  con- 
dition of  their  fellow-'citizensy.or  to  the  services  that  might 
be  e^xpected  from  the  prisoners:  -but  riesolved  to  disap- 
point the  hopes  and  frustrate  the  intentions  of  this  ge- 
neral, by  rejecting  all  terms  of  ransom.     They  made  a  law 
idso,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  soldiers  that  were 
left  must  either  conquer  or  mint  db:  and  tbi^  no  other 
hope  of  safety  was  reserved  far  them,  in  case  that  they 
were  conquered.    After  this  determination  they  disnusaed 
the  nine  deputies,  who  on  account  of  their  oath  'were 
willing  to  nturn,  and  taking  the  other,  who  had  endea- 
voured to  elude  by  sophistry  what  he  had  sworn,  dbey 
sent  him  back  bound  to  the  enemy;  so  that  Annibal  was 
Inuch  less  filled  with  joy  from  having  vanquiAed  the 
Romans  in  the  field,  than  he  was  struck  with  terror  and 
iastonishment  at  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  that  ap- 
peared in  their  deliberations. 
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BOOK  THE  SEVENTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

Leoniwm  in  Sicify  described, 

X  HE  city  Leontium^  considered  in  its  general  posidoo,  is 
turned  towards  the  north.  Hirough  the  middle  of  it  runs 
a  level  valley,  which  contains  the  public  buildings  allotted 
to  the  administration  of  government  and  of  justice;  and,  in 
si  word,  the  whole  that  is  called  the  forum.  The  two  sides 
of  the  valley  are  inclosed  by  two  hills,  which  are  rough 
and  broken  alcmg  the  whole  extent.  But  the  summit  of 
these  bills,  above  the  brows,  is  flat  and  plain,  and  is 
covered  with  temples  and  with  houses.  There  are  two 
gates  to  the  city.  One  of  them  is  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  valley,  and  conducts  to  Syracuse.  The  otb^ 
is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  leads  to  those  lands  so  famed 
for  their  fertility,  and  which  are  called  the  Leontine  fields. 
Below  the  hill  that  stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley 
flows  the  river  Lissus:  and  on  the  same  side,  likewise, 
there  is  a  row  of  houses,  built  under  the  very  precipice^ 
and -in  a  line  parallel  to  the  river.  Between  tbes^ 
hi^uses  and  the  river  lies  the  road  which  has  been  meo- 
tiooed. 
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EXTRACT  THE  SECOND, 

The  treaty  that  was  concluded  between  Annibalj  genercU  of 
the  Carthaginians^  and  Xenephanes,  ambassador  from 
Philip. 

1  HE  solemn  treaty  which  Annibal  the  general,  Mago, 
Myrcan,  Barmocar,  and  all  the  senators  of  Carthage  that 
were  with  him^  and  all  the  Carthaginians  that  are  in  the 
arniy  with  him,  have  concluded  with  Xenophanes,  the  son 
of  Cleomachus,  the  ambassador  deputed  by  king  Phrlip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Macedonians  and  their  allies. 

In  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo;  in  the 
presence  of  the  deity  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  Hercules 
and  lolaus;  in  the  presence  of  Mars,  Triton,  and  Nep- 
tune; in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who  are  with  us 
in  the  camp,  and  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth ; 
in  the  presence  of  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  waters; 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who  preside  over  the 
state  of  Carthage ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who 
preside  over  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  the  rest  of 
Greece ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who  direct  the 
affairs  of  war,  and  who  are  present  at  this  treaty;  Annibal 
the  general,  and  all  the  senators  of  Carthage  that  are 
with  him,  and  all  the  Carthaginians  that  are  in  the  army 
with  him,  have  said. 

With  the  consent  of  you  and  of  us,  this  treaty  of  amity 
and  concord  shall  connect  us  together,  as  friends,  ^s  kin- 
dred, and  as  brothers,  upon  the  following  conditions : 

King  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  that  are  in  alliance  with  them,  shall  pro- 
tect the  lords  of  Carthage ;  Annibal  the  general,  and  those 
that  are  with  him ;  the  governors  in  every  place  in  which 
the  laws  of  Carthage  are  observed ;  the  people  of  Utica, 
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and  all  the  cities  and  nations  that  arc  subject  to  the  Car- 
thaginian sway,  together  with  their  armies  and  their  allies ; 
the  cities  likewise,  and  all  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
allied,  in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Liguria;  and  all  those 
that  shall  hereafter  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us  in  those 
countries.     The  Carthaginians,  on   the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  Utica,  and  all  other  cities  and  states  that  are 
subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  with  their  allies  and  armies; 
the  cities  also,  and  all  the  people  of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  and  of 
Liguria,  that  are  at  this  time  in  alliance  with  us;  and  all 
others  likewise  that  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  our 
alliance  in  any  of  those  parts  of  Italy;  shall  protect  and 
defend  king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  are  in  alliance  with  them.    We 
will  not  engage  in  any  ill  designs,  or  employ  any  kind  of 
treachery,  the  one  against  the  other.     But  with  all  alacrity 
and  willingness,  without  any  deceit  or  fraud,  you,  the 
Macedonians,  shall  declare  yourselves  the  enemies  of  those 
that  are  enemies  of  the  Carthaginians;  those  kings  alone 
excepted,  and  those  ports  and  cities,  with  which  you  are 
connected  by  any  treaty.     And  we  also,  on   the  other 
hand,  will  be  the  enemies  of  those  that  are  enemies  of  king 
Philip ;  those  kings  and  cities,  and  nations  alone  excepted, 
to  which  we  are  already  bound  by  treaty.     You  shall  be 
partners  also  with  us  in  the  war,  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  against  the  Romans;  till  the  gods  give  to  you 
and  to  us  a  happy  termination  of  it.    You  shall  supply  us 
with  the  assistance  that  is  requisite,  and  in  the  manner  that 
shall  be  stipulated  between  us.     And  if  the  gods,  refusing 
success  to  our  end^vours  in  the  war  against  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  should  dispose  us  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
them;  we  shall  insist,  that  you  also  be  included  in  the 
treaty,  and  that  the  peace  be  made  upon  these  expressed 
conditions :  tb^t  the  Romans  shall  at  no  time  make  war 
against  you:    that  they  shall  not  remain  masters  of  the 
.Corcyreans^  nor  of  the  people  of  ApoUonia,  Epidamnus, 
Pharos,  and  Dimalus;  nor  of  the  Parthinians,  and  tb^ 
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Atintanians:  and  that  they  shall  restore  also  to  DemetrifUi^ 
of  Pharos  all  tl^  persons  of  his  kindred^  who  are  Il6w 
detained  in  public  custody  at  Rome*  If  the  Romans  shilll 
afterwards  make  war  either  against  you  or  us,  we  will 
mutually,  send,  such  assistance  as  shall  be  requisite  lo  eidl^ 
party.  The  same  thing  also  will  we  perform^  if  aoy  t>th^ 
power  shall  declare  war  against  us;  those  kings,  and 
cities,  and  states  alone  excepted,  with  which  we  are  aUied 
by  treaty.  If  at  any  time  it  should  be  judged  expedient 
to  add  to  the  present  treaty,  or  to  detract  from  it,  it  shall 
be  done  with  mutual  consent. 


EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos  advises  Philip  to  place  a  garrison  in 
.    Ithome.     The  different  sentiments  of  Aratus.     ' 

iVhEN  the  entrails  of  the  victims  that  hare  been  saerit 
ficed  were  brought,  as  the  custom  was,  to  Philip,  b^  tdok 
them  in  his  hands,  and  inclining  to  one  side,  and  shewing 
them  to  Aratiis,  asked  him,  what  he  thought  was  signified 
by  them :  that  he  should  relinquish  the  citadel^  or  that  be 
should  keep  possession  of  it?  Jn  the  very  instant, 'Deitie^ 
trius  seized  the  occasion  to  reply.  <^  If  you  have  the  soul 
of  a  diviner  in  you,'*  said  he,  *^  ydu  will  relinquish  it  with^*- 
out  delay.  But  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  king  Who 
understands  affairs,  you  will  keep  possession  of  it:  that 
you  may  not,  if  the  present  opportunity  be  lost,  wish  in 
vain  hereafter  to  obtain  another.  For,  it  is  only  by  hold«- 
ing  both  the  horns,  that  you  can  hope  to  ke^  the  ball  ih 
subjection  to  you."  By  the  horns  he  designed  lo  signify 
the  two  fortresses  of  Ithome  and  Acrocorinthus  $  and  P^ 
loponnesus  by  the  bull.  But  Philip,  turning  to  Aratusi 
said,  ^^  And  is  this  also  your  advice?"  And  when  the  other 
hesitated,  he  pressed  him  to  decldre  his  sentiments.  Ara- 
tiis, then,  after  a  short  silence,  made  this  reply.  ^*  If  you 
can  retain  posseslsion  of  this  citadel,  without  tneaking  thiat 
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faith  by  which  you  are  bound  to  the  Mefiienians^  keep  |t, 
Bot  if,  by  leavuig  a  garrison  in  this  place,-  yon  Telinqciish 
that  which  stands  in  the  stead  of  all  citadels  and  garrisons,* 
that  whidb  Autigonus  transmitted  to  you,. and  which  has 
hitliertQ  preserved  your  allies;  I  mean  goodTaitb^  con>- 
aider  whether  it  will  not  now  be  better  to  draw  away  your 
foi^e^  irom  Ithomei  and,  leating  there  your  faith,  secure 
to  ydurself  by  that  garrison  alone  the  fidelity  of  the  M^s- 
senianc^  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  allies."  Philip,  if  he  had 
foUowcfd  his  own  natural  inclination,  would  have  been 
ready  enough  to  have  violated  his  fiuth :  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  subsequent  actions  of  his  life.  Bat  aa  he  had 
been  sharply  reproved  not  long  before  by  the  younger 
Ai'atus,  for  having  ordered  some  citizens  to  be  put  to 
death ;  and  as  the  elder  Aratus  at  this  time  addressed  him 
with  great  authority  as  well  as  fireedom;  and  besought  him 
not  to  disregard  the  advice  that  he  had  leered;  he  was 
prevailed  On  to  desist;  and  taking  Aratus  by  the  hand, 
<<  Lei  us  return  then,"  said  he,  <<  by  the  way  by  which  we 
came." 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 

Antiochus  renders  himself  master  qfSardes^  by  the  contrivance 

ofLagoras  of  Crete. 

XVOUND  the  city  of  Sardes  sharp  skirmishes  passed  con- 
tinually; and  little  battles  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
without  any  intermission.  For  every  method  of  surprise^ 
and  every  art,  both  of  attack  and  of  defence,  were  prac- 
tised by  both  parties.  To  enter  into  a  particular  descrip- 
titm  of  all  that  was  transacted,  would  be  both  useless  and 
altogether  tedious.  But  when  the  siege  had  now  conti- 
nued to  the  second  year,  it  was  at  last  ended  by  the  .con- 
trivance of  Lagoras,  a  Cretan.  This  man,  who  had 
gained  a  long  experience  in  the  ttffairs  of  war,  had  re- 
marked, that  the  strongest  places  very  frequently  become 
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the  easieet  prey,  through  the  too  great  security  of  the 
inhabitants;  who  repose. such  confidence  either  on  the 
•natural  strength  of  their  cities,  or  on  the  works  by  which 
they  are  covered,  that  they  are  altogether  remiss  and 
negUgent  in  guarding  them.  He  knew,  likewise  that 
places  are  often  taken  by  assault  in  the  v^ry  parts  that  are 
the  strongest,  and  against  which  it  was  most  improbable 
that  an  enemy  would  make  any  attempt.  Agreeably  to 
these  sentiments,  having  now  considered  that  the  strength 
of  Sardes  was  such  that  all  men  had  despaired  of  being 
able  to  take  it  by  assault,  and  hoped  only  that  it  might  be 
at  last  subdued  by  famine ;  he  was  the  more  encouraged  by 
this  very  reason  to  make  the  attempt;  and  turned  his 
thoughts  on  every  side,  in  order  to  find  some  fair  occasion 
of  rendering  himself  master  of  the  place.  And  having  re- 
marked that  the  wall  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the 
city  was  not  guarded,  he  conceived  the  hope  that  in  that 
very  part  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  his  design. 
^^Iliat  this  part  was  destitute  of  guards,  he  thus  discovered. 
The  wall  was  built  upon  a  very  lofty  rock;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  was  a  hollow  valley,  into  which 
the  carcases  of  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  were 
thrown,  that  died  within  the  city.  In  this  valley  large 
flocks  of  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  were  continually 
assembled.  And  as  the  birds,  when  they  were  satiated 
with  food,  constantly  reposed  themselves  upon  the  top  of 
the  precipice,  and  upon  the  wall,  Lagoras  concluded  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  wall  was  certainly  not  guarded, 
but  was  at  almost  all  times  destitute  of  people.  When  he 
had  formed  this  conjecture  he  went  himself  by  night,  and 
carefully  examined  in  what  part  he  might  make  his  ap^ 
proaches,  and  fix  the  ladders.  And  liaving  found,  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  rocks,  a  place  that  was  proper  for  the 
purpose^  he  then  communicated  his  project  to  the  king. 
Antiochus  conceived  great  hopes,  and  entreated  him  to 
accomplish  the  design.  Lagoras  on  his  part  promised  to 
l;mploy  his  utmost  power ;  but  desired  that  Theodotus  the 
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j/StoIt&n,  wd  DioQjrtius,  the  captain  or  the  gmrdi*  eacl| 
of  whom  possessed  0II  the  strength  and  courage  which  an 
enterprise  of  thi«  J^ind  requited,  might  be  aasoeiated  with« 
fainr  in  the  undairiakingi  and  command^  io  assist  in  the 
execution  of  it.    To  this  the  king  immadiat^ly  consented ; 
and  these  th?ife  together,  having  regulated  their  plan  in 
secret,  waited  for  a  night,  in  the  lalt^  fmri  of  which  there 
would  be  no  moon.    When  such  a  night  was  come,  on  the 
evening  before' the  day  in  which  the  attempt  was  to  be 
made,  they  chose  from  the  whole  army  fifteen  men,  the 
most  distinguished  by  their  strength  and  courage,  to  carry 
the  ladders,  and  to  chare'  with  themselves  the  danger  of 
mounting  tha  walls.    After  these  they  took  thirty  more^ 
who  were  directed  to  lie  in  ambuscade  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance'; and,  when  the  first  should  have  scaled  the  wallsf 
and  descended  to  the  gate  that  was  near,  to  advance  from 
their  concealmrat,  and  to  cut  through  the  bars  and  hinges 
of  the  gate  from  without,  while  the  rest  broke  the  locks 
and  the  bolts  on  the  inside.    Behind  these  followed  an- 
other body  of  two  thousand  men ;  who  were  ordered  to 
enter  the  city  with  the  rest,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
circus  of  the  theatre,  which  commanded  both  the  citadel 
and  the  city.     And  that  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  might 
arise  from  making  these  detachments,  a  report  was  spread 
that  a  body  of  ^tolians  designed  to  throw  themselves 
through  the  valley  before  mentioned  into  the  city;  and 
-that,  as  notice  had  been  received  of  their .  design,  these 
forces  were  prepared  to  pppose  their  entrance. 

When  all  things  were  now  ready,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
had  withdrawn  her  light,  Lagoras  and  the  rest  approached 
the  precq>ices  with  their  ladders,  and  concealed  themselves 
under  the  brow  of  the  rock  that  hung  over  the  valley. 
When  day  appeared,  and  the  guards  on  this  side  had 
retired;  while  the  king,  according  to-  his  custom,  sent  one 
part  of  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts,  and  drew  out 
.the  rest  in  order  of  battle  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  attempt 
remained  for  some  time  unnoticed.    But  no  sooner  were 
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two  ladders  raised^  upon  one  of  which  DIoDysiua  firrt 
mouhted,  and  I^oras  upon  the  other,  than  a  great  com- 
motion and  disorder  was  spread  through  all  the  camp. 
For  though  neither  the  garrison  in  the  city,  nor  Adueus 
himself  who  was  in  the  citadel^  dkoemed  the  men.  that 
were  attempting  to  scate  the  wdDsp  because  they  were 
covered  by  the  brow  of  the  rock;  those  that  were  in  the 
ctoip  very  dearly  saw  the  whole  of  this  bold  and  danger" 
oQs  acticm*    And  while  some  were  struck  with  admiration 
at  an  attempt  that  appeared  incredible;  and  others  fore*- 
saw,  but  were  doubtful  of  the  consequence:  they  stood 
fixed  in  suspense*  and  with  an  anxiety  mingled  with  joy» 
expected  the  event.    The  king,  perceivii^  this  commo- 
tion, and  being  willing  to  draw  aside  the  attention  both  of 
his  own  troops  and  of  the  besieged  from  what  was  dcme^ 
led  out  the  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  gate  that  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  and  was  called  the  gate  of 
Fersis^    Achaeus,  perceiving  from*  the  citadel  this  motion 
of  the  enemy,  so  different  from  any  which  they  had  befoee 
been  usisd  to  make^  was  thrown  into  great  perplexity,  and 
knew  not  what  wai  their  design.    He  sent  some  forces, 
however,  towards  the  gate..    But  as  the  road  by  whidi 
they  descended  from  the  dtadel  was  narrow,  and  full  of 
predpices,  they  arrived  too  late.     Aribazus  also,  who 
commanded  in  the  city,  and  who  suspected  nothing  of 
the  real  truth,  led  the  garrison  to  the  same  gate,  likewise^ 
which  Antiochus  threatened  to  attack.    And  having  star 
tioned  one  part  of  his.  forces  on  the  walls,  he  ordered  the 
rest  to  advance,  while  one  part  killed  all  those  that  they 
met  through  the  gate,  to  stop  the  enemy  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  to  engage  them  in  battle.    In  the  mean 
time,  Lagorasy  Dionysius,  and  Theodotus,  having  gained 
thd  summit  of  the  rock,  and  descended  from  thence  to  the 
gate  that  was  below,  dispersed  those  that  they  met,  and 
began  to  break  the  gate.     The  thirty  also  on  the  outside 
at  the  same  time  advanced,  and  assisted  in  breaking  it 
And  when  the  gate  was  in  this  manner  soon,  forced  open. 
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the  two  thousand  men  that  had  stood  ready  for  that  pur- 
pose entered  and  took  possession  of  the  circus.  As  soon 
as  this  was  perceived,  the  forces  that  bad  been  stationed 
upon  the  walls,  and  those  that  were  sent  through  the  gate 
of  Persis,  by  Aribazus,  returned  back  again  ia  haste,  to 
attack  those  that  had  entered  the  city.  But,  as  the  gate 
was  opened  for  their  return,  some  of  the  troops  of  An- 
tiochus  entered  together  with  them:  and  having  thus 
made  themselves  masters  of  this  gate  likewise,  they  then 
ran  to  break  the  rest  of  the  ga.tes  that  were  near.  Ariba- 
ztts  and  all  the  garrison,  after  a  short  engagement  with 
those  that  were  already  within  the  city,  fled  hastily  into 
the  citadeL  Theodotus  and  Lagoras,  remaining  still  in 
their  first 'Station,  with  great  prudence  attended  to  all  that 
pained^  The  rest  of  the  army,  ^ateriog  now  on  every 
side,  were  soon  masters  of  the  place.  And  others- set  &Ee 
to  the  houses,  or  dispersed  themselves  in  search  of  plim- 
der,  till  the.  whole  city  was  pillaged  and  destroyed.  In 
this  manner  Antiocbus  became  mast^  of  Sardes. 
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BOOK  THE  EIGHTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

Men  who  trust  themselves  to  others  are  to  be  censured  or 
■    excused,  accordit^  to  different  ciraanstahces.    Eieamj^es 
of.botk  cases. 

* 

\t  HEN  accidents  of  this  kind  happen,  it  would  be.dai>- 
gerous  to  decide  in  general,  that  those  who  are  betrayed 
iiUo  such  misfortunes  deserve  to  be  blamed;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  desarve  to  be  excused.  For  it  .fre- 
quently is  seen,  that,  when  men .  have  employed  all  the 
caution  that  reason  could  suggest,  they  still  fall  into  the 
power  of  those  who  scruple  not  to  violate  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  mankind.  But  if  we  attend,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  particular  times  and  circumstances  of  such 
events,  it  is  certain,  that  by  these  we  may  be  enabled 
to  judge  without  reserve;  and  to  declare  some  generals, 
among  those  who  have  been  thus  deceived,  to  be  worthy 
of  censure,  and  others  to  be  free  from  blame.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  shew  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

Archidamus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Laceda&mon,  suspect- 
ing the  ambition  of  Cleomenes,  fled  from  Sparta.  But 
being  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  return,  and  put  himself 
into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  he  lost  both  his  kingdom  and 
his  life,  and  left  not  the  least  excuse  for  his  imprudence  to 
future  times.  For  while  the  condition  of  things  remained 
the  same,  and  the  ambition  of  Cleomenes  had  even  ac- 
quired new  strength,  how  was  it  possible  that  he  should 
avoid  this  fate,  if  he  threw  himself  again  into  the  hands  of 
those,  from  whom  he  had  escaped  by  flight,  and  with  the 
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greatest  difficulty?    Pelopidas  also  of  Thebes,  who  wias 
well  acquainted  with  the  wicked  disposition  of  the  tyrant 
Alexander,  and  who  knew  likewise,  that  every  tyrant  con- 
siders those  who  defend  the  cause  of  liberty  as  his  greatest 
enemies,  when  he  not  only  had  prevailed  on  Epaminon- 
das  to  take  arms  in  support  of  the  democratical  govemk 
ment  of  Thebes,  and  of  all  Greece,  but  had  himself  led  an 
army  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  subvert  the  monalrehy  of 
Alexander,  ventured  to  go  on  a  second  embassy  to  thit 
very  tyrant.    By  this  imprudence,  having  most  absurdly 
reposed  a  confidence  in  those  whcHU  he  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  distrust,  he  brought  great  loss  upon  his  coontry, 
and  destroyed  the  reputation  also  which  he  had  before 
acquired.     A  like  misfortune  happened  to  the  Roman  con- 
sul, Cnaeus  Cornelius,  who,  in  opposition  to  all  reason, 
delivered  himself  to  the  enemy,  in  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Sicily.    Many  other  examples  also  might  be  found  of  the 
same  imprudence.    And  from  these  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
cluded, that  whoever,  without  due  consideration  and  en- 
quiry, throw  themselves  into  the  power  of  their  enemies, 
are  very  greatly  to  be  blamed. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  men  have  before  employed 
'  every  necessary  kind  of  caution,  they  cannot  be  thought 
to  deserve  any  censure.  Never  to  place  a  confidence  in 
any  one  is  absolutely  impracticable.  It  is  su£Scient  if  we 
take  some  proper  pledges  for  our  security,  and  act  after- 
wards as  reason  shall  require.  The  best  pledges  of  safety, 
upon  such  occasions,  are  oaths;  wive^  and  children  given 
as  hostages;  and,  above  all,  the  former  life  of  the  persons 
whom  we  are  inclined  to  trust.  If  these  iire  employed  to 
betray  and  ruin  us,  the  reproach  must  fall  upon  the 
authors  of  the  treachery,  and  not  upon  those  who  are 
deceived.  The  first  step  therefore  should  be,  to  gain 
assurances  of  such  a  kind,  that  those  with  whom  we  treat 
may  be  compelled  by  them  to  observe  their  faith.  But  as 
these  are  not  always  to  be  obtained,  the  next  course  is,  to 
'  take  every  measure  with  such  prudence,  that,  if  we  fail 
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afterwards  kilo  mislbrtimes,  it  may  not  be  «iinpated  to  us 
as  a  fault.  Many  examples  of  this  sort  irngbt  be  dcawn 
from  former  ages.  But  there  is  none  more .  illustrious 
ihaxi  that  which  is  found  in  the  very  times  of  which  we  are 
writing,  the  example  of  Achaeas.  For  this  prince,  aft^r  he 
bad  employed  the  most  perfect  foresight  tlutt  hutiaan  wis- 
dom could  suggest,  and  neglected  no  precaution  ikstt  was 
necessary  for  his  safety,  fell  into  the  power  of  hi£^  enemies. 
But  «o  far  was  he  from  incurring  any  blame,  that,  on  the 
iContrary,  his  miirfortune  was  pitied  and  excused;  wldle  the 
authors  of  it  were  condemned  to  bear  the  «urses  and  ^the 
detestation  of  mankind. 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

Befiections  on  the  greatness  of  the  designs  of  Rome  and  Car^ 
thage,  and  the  jpexsevenng  obstinacy  of  the  two  republics. 
The  advantages  of  general  history^ 

JlT  will  by  iio  means  be  foreign  ^  j»y  .first  desi^ 'or  to 
the  general  intention  of  this  work,  to  desine  the  reader  tp 
pautea  wbil^  tad  Id  consider  the  greatness  lof  the  actions 
of  ;tbe  Car  AogNaus  and  tb^  Romains,  and  the  stubbocn 
isoostimcy  with  wbicb  they  severally  jperststod .  in  tbc^  eo- 
>terprises.    For  is.it  not  astonishing,  that,  wi^n  th^  wcdre 
engaged  in  so  great  a  war  in  Italy^  and  in  another  not  less 
impcNTtant  also  in  :Spain,  when  the  prospect  of  success  in 
these  two  wars  was  to  both  equally  uncertain,  and  ihe  pre- 
sent danger  alike  terrible  to  both,  as  if  these  w^enotisuffi- 
>cient^  they  at  this  very  time  should  maintain  another,  both 
in  Sardinia,  and  in  Italy,  and  not  only  should  .astend  their 
Tiews  at  once  to  all  these  wacs^  but  should  lie  >able  alao  to 
complete  the  ^preparations,  and  fumii^  the  supplies  that 
were  necessary  .to  all?  JBnt  our  admiration  must  istill  ia- 
crease,  if  we:take  a  view  of  things  in  a  more  particular  de- 
rail.   The  Romans  bad  in  Italy  two  complete  armies,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  two  consuls,    fa  Spain  they  had 
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two  ixMMre :  one  upon  land,  at  the  head  of  which  Was  Cnttus 
Cornelias;  and  another  upon  the  sea,  commanded  by  Pab* 
lias*  On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  likewise,  the  armies 
were  the  same*  Beside  these,  the  Romans  had  also  a 
fleets  that  was  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  to  obsetve 
the  motions  of  king  Philip*  At  the  same  time,  Appiiis^ 
with  a  hundred  quinqueremes,  and  Marcus  Claudius,  at 
the  head  of  a  land  army,  supported  the  war  in  Sicily; 
while  Amilcar  did  the  same  on  the  side  of  the  Carthagi-' 
nians.  ^ 

From  these,  facts  very  clearly  will  appear  the  truth  of 
that  which  we  have  often  taken  occasion  to  affirm  in  the 
former  parts  of  this  work:  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
an  entire  view  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  things  from 
particular  histories.  For  jiow  can  the  bare  reading  of 
what  passed  in  Sicily  only,  or  in  Spain,  be  sufficient  to  in- 
struct us,  either  in  the  greatness  of  the  things  that  were 
transacted,  br  inore  especially,  in  what  manner,  and  through 
what  kind  of  governmenti  that  most  astonishing  event  was 
perfected,  which  has  happened  in  the  present  age^  and  of 
which  there  is  no  example  in  former  times;  that  all  the 
known  parts  of  the  earth  have  been  reduced  beneath  the 
power  of  a  single  state.  In  what  manner  Syracuse  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  by  what  measures  they  gained 
possession  of  Spain,  may  be  known  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree, from  particular  histories.  But  general  history  alone 
can  shew,  by  what  steps  they  arrived  at  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole;  what  circumstances  counteracted  them  in  their 
pqrsuit  of  that  great  design ;  and  what  again,  at  certain 
times,  co-operated  with  them.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
other  way  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  discern,  either 
the  greatness  of  the  trauBactions  themselves,  or  the  force 
of  the  Roman  government.  For  when  we  read,  that  the 
Romans  attempted  the  conquest  of  Sicily  only*  or  of 
Spain,  and  maintained  vast  armies  both  upon  land  and 
sea ;  such  projects,  considered  singly  in  themselves,  contain 
nothing  very  great  or  wonderful.    But  when  it  is  seen, 
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that  not  these  enterprises  only,  but  many  others  likewise^ 
were  i^t  the  same  time  formed  and  executed  by  the  same 
republic;  and  thai  this  very  people,  even  while  they  car- 
ried into  execution  these  designs,  were  involved  in  various 
difficulties,  and  sustained  many  dreadful  battles,  vtn  thek 
own.  proper  country ;  it  is  then  only  that  these  transactions 
will  appear  in  their  just  light;  thft  our  admiration  will 
indeed  be  raised ;  and  that  we  shall  obtain  a  full  concep- 
tion of  all  that  we  desire  to  know.  Let  this,  theii,  serve 
to  shew  the  mistake  of  those,  who  think  that  separate  and 
particular  relations  will  instruct  them  in  the  knbwledge  of 
general  and  universal  history. 


EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

Xhe  siege  of  Syracuse.  Th^  Romans  are  forced  to  desist 
from  their  attempt^  by' the  wonderful  inventions  ofJlrchi- 
inedes. 

X  H;E  ppnsul  Appius,  having  taken  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand ^f  the  land  forces  and  stationed  the  army  r(^undtbe 
iScythiap  porti<K>»  f^^om  whence  the  M'di  was  continued 
along  the  shore:  even  to.  the  mole  of  the  harbour,  resolved 
to  make  hi^.  approaches  on  that  side.  As  the  numbeir  of 
hi^  artificers  was  very  great,  he  prepared^  in  fiv^  day  a  only, 
a  sufiicient  quantity  of  blinds  and  d^ts,  with  every  thing 
besidea  thatj^as  proper  for  the  siege:  and  was  p^rsuade^ 
tibot  by  this  celerity  he  should  be  able  to  attack,  the  enemy 
before  they  had  made  the  n^ecessary  preparations  for  their 
d^ence.  He  had  not  at  this  time  made  due  reflection 
upon  the  great  skill  of  Archimedes;  nor  considered,  that 
the  mii^d  of  a  single  ma^  is,  on  some,  occasions,  fidr  supe- 
rior to  the  force  of  niany  handa^  But  this  tf^th  was  SQon 
diaeovered  to  him  by  the  event*  ?or  as  ^raquse  waa  in; 
itself  a  place  of  V^ry  great  streiigth ;  the  wall  tji^t  si^r- 
rounded  it  being  built  upon  lofty  hillsj  whose  tops  hang^ 
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ing  over  the  plain,  reodered  all  approach  from  without, 
except  m  certain  parts,  extremely  difficalt;  so,  within  the 
city  likewise,  -and  against  all  attempts  that  might  be  made 
on  die  side  of  the  sea,  so  great  a  quantity  of  instruments 
of  defence  had  been  contrived  by  the  person  just  now  men- 
tioned^ that  the  besieged  were  at  no  time  idle;  but  were 
ready,  at  every  new  attack,  to  meet  the  motions^  and  repel 
the  efforts,  of  the  enemy.  Appius,  however,  advancing 
with  his.  blinds  and  ladders,  endeavoured  to  approach  that 
part  of  the  wall  which  was  joined  to  the  Hexapylum,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city*  At  the  same  time»  Marcellus 
directed  hia  course  towards  Achradina,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
qoinqueretties,  all  filled  with  soldiers,  who  were  armed 
with  bows,  sliiogs,  and  javelins,  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy 
Jrom  the  walls.  "*  There  were  also  eight  other  quinque*- 
remes,.  from  one  side  of  which  the  benches  of  the  rowers  had 
been  removed ;  from  the  right  side  of  some,  and  from  the 
left  of  others.  These  vesselis,  b^ing  joined  two  and  two  toge- 
ther, on  the  sides  from  which  the  benches  had  been  taken, 
were  rowed  by  the  oars  on  the  opposite  side,  and  carried 
to  the  walls  certain  machines  called  sackbuts,  the  constmcb 
tion  and  use  of  which  may  be  thus  described. 

A  ladder  is  made,  which  has  four  feet  in  breadth,  and 
such  a  length  as  may  make  it  equal,  when  raised,  to  the 
ke^ht  of  the  walls.  On  either  sidf  of  it  is  a  high  breast- 
work, in  the  form  of  a  balustrade.  This  ladder  is  kid  at 
length,  upon  the  sides  in  which  the  two  vessels  are  joined, 
but  extending  Car  beyond  the  prows;  and  at  the  top. of  the 
nofasts  of  the  vessels  are  fixed  pulleys  and  ropes.  At  the 
proper  time,  the  ropes  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine. Arid  while  some,  staining  cm  the  stern  of  the  ves- 
sek,  draw  the  ladder  upwards  by  the  pulleys,  others  on  the 
prow  at  the  same  time  assist  in  raising  it  with  bars  and 
levers*  The  vessels  being  then  rowed  near  to  the  shore, 
endeavours  are  used  to  fix  the  machine  against  the  walls. 
At  the  top  of  the  ladder  is  a  little  stage,  guarded  on  three 
>ides  with  blinds,  and  containing  four  men  upon  it,  who 
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engage  with  those  upon  the  walls  that  endeavour  to  ob-. 
struct  the  fixing  of  the  machine.  And  when  it  is  fixed, 
these  men,  being  how  raised  above  the  top  of  the.  wall, 
throw  down  the  blinds  on  either  side,  and  advance,  to 
attack  the  battlements  and  towers.  The  rest  at  the  same 
time  ascend  the  ladder,  without  any  fear  that  it  should 
fail ;  because  it  is  strongly  fastened  with  ropes  to  the  two 
vessels.  The  name  of  sackbui  is  bestowed  not  Jmproperiy 
upon  this  machine.  For  when  it  is  raised,  the  appearance 
of  the  ladder  and  the  vessels,  joined  thus  together,  very 
much  resembles  the  figure  of  that  instrument. 

In  this  manner  then,  when' all  things  now  were  ready, 
the  Romans  designed  to  attack  the  towers.  But  Archi- 
medes had  prepared  machines  that  were  fitted  to  every 
distance.  And  while  the  vessels  were  yet  far  removec^ 
from  the  walls  employing  catapults  and  balistae,  that  were 
of  the  largest  size,  and  worked  by  the  strongest  springs, 
he  wounded  the  enemy  with  his  darts  and  stones,  and 
threw  them  into  great  disorder.  When  the  darts  passed 
beyond  them,  he  then  used  other  machines,  of  a  smaller 
size,  and  still  proportioned  to  the  distance.  By  these 
means  the  Romans  were  so  eifectually  repulsed,  that  it  was 
not  possible'  for  them  to  approach.  Marcellus  therefore, 
perplexed  with  this  resistance,  was  forced  to  advance  si- 
lently with  his  vessels  in  the  night.  But  when  they  came 
80  near  to  the  land  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  darts,  they 
were  exposed  to  new  danger  from  another  invention,  which 
Archimedes  had  contrived.  He  had  caused  openings  to 
be  made  in  many  parts  of  the  wall,  equal  in  height  to  the 
stature  of  a  man,  and  to  the  palm  of  a  hand  in  breadth. 
And  having  planted  on  the  inside  archers,  and  little  scor- 
pions, he  discharged  a  multitude  of  arrows  through  the  ' 
opening*,  and  disabled  the  soldiers  that  were  on  board. 
,  In  this  manner,  whether  the  Romans  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, or  whether  they  were  near,  he  not  only  rendered 
useless  aU  their  efibrts,  but  destroyed  also  many  of  tiieir 
men.     When  they  attempted  also  to  raise  the  sackbuts, . 
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certain  macfainea  which  he  had  raised  along  the  whole  wall 
on  the  iiiside,  and  which  were  before  concealed  from  view, 
suddenly  appeared  above  the  walls,  and  stretched  their 
long  beaks  far  beyond  the  battlements.  Some  of  these 
machines  carried  masses  of  lead,  and  stones  not  less  than 
ten  talents  in  wei^t.  And  when  the  vessels  with  the  sack- 
buts  came  near,  the  beaks,  being  first  turned  by  ropes  and 
pulleys  to  the  proper  point,  let  fall  their  stones;  which 
broke  not  only  the  sackbuts,  but  the  vessels  likewise,  and 
threw  all  those  that  were  on  board  into  the  greatest  dan- 
ger.- Ifi  the  same  manner  also,  the  rest  of  the  machines, 
as  often  as  the  enemy  approached  under  the  cover  of  thdir 
blinds,  and  had  secured  themselves  by  that  precaution 
against  the  darts  that  were  discharged  through  the  openings 
of  the  wall,  let  fall  upon  them  stones  of  so  large  a  size,  that 
all  the  combatants  upop  the  prow  were  forced  to  retire 
from  their  station. 

He  invented  likewise  a  hand  of  iron,  hanging  by  a  chain 
from  the  beak  of  a  machine,  which  was  used  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  person,  who  like  a  pilot  guided  the 
beak,  having  let  fall  the  hand,  and  catched  hold  of  the 
prow  of  any  vessel,  drew  down  the  opposite  end  of  the 
machine  that  was  on  the  inside  of  the  walls.  And  when 
the  vessel  was  thus  raised  erect  upon  its  stern,  the  machine 
itself  was  held  immoveable;  but  the  chain  being  suddenly 
loosened  from  the  beak  by  the  means  of  pulleys,  some  of 
the  vessels  were  thrown  upon  their  sides;  others  turned 
with  the  bottom  upwards;  and  the  greatest  part,  as  the 
prows  were  plunged  from  a  considerable  height  into  the 
5ea,  were  filled  with  water,  and  all  that  were  on  board 
thrown  into  tumult  and  disorder. 

Marcellus  was  in  no  small  degree  embarrassed  when  he 
found  himself  encountered  in  every  attempt  by  such  re- 
sistance. He  perceived  that  all  his  eiForts  were  defeated 
with  loss;  and  were  even  derided  iJy  the  enemy.  But, 
amidst  all  the  anxiety  that  he  suffered,  he  could  not  help 
jeisting  upon  the  inventions  of  Archimedes.    This  man» 
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siaid'he^  cimpldys  oar  ships  aa  buckets  to  diriiw  water;  and 
boxing  about  our  sackbuts,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  to  be 
associaiied  with  him^  drives  tbem  from  his.  cpmpanj  with 
disgrace.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  5dege  on  the  side  of 
the  sea- 

•  'Appiiis  also,  on  hb  part,  having  met  with  the  same  ob- 
stodes  in  his  approaches,  was  m  like  manner  forced  to 
abandon  his  design*  For  while  he  was  yet  at  a  Consider- 
able distance,  great  numbers  of  bis  army  were  destroyed 
by  the  balista^  and  the  catapults.  So  wonderful  was  the 
quantity  of  stones  and  darts,  and  so  astonishing  the  force 
with,  which  they  were  thrown.  The  madiines  indeed  were 
worthy  of  Hiero,  who  had  furnished  the  expence;  and  of 
Archimedes,  who  designed  them,  and  by  whose  directions 
they  were  made.  If  the  troths  advanced  nearer  to  the 
dty,  thety  either  were  stof^ed  in  their  approach  by  the 
arrows  that  were  discharged  through  the  openings  in  the 
waits ;  or,  if  they  attempted  to  force  their  way  mxder  the 
cover  df  their  bucklers^  were  destroyed  by  stones  and 
beaixis  that  were  let  fiill  upon  their  faead^.  Gneat  mischief 
also  was  occasioned  by  those  hands  of  iron  that  have  been 
misntioned;  which  lifted  men  with  their  armour  into  the 
air,  and  dashed  them  against  the  ground*  Appius,  there- 
fore, was  at  last  constrained  to  retsm  back  again  t9  his 
camp.  And  when  be  had  held  a  consultation  with  the  tri- 
bunes, it  was  with  one  consent  determined  by  them,  that 
every  other  method  should  be  tried  to  obtain  possession  of 
Syracuse,  but  that  t^ey  Would  no  more  attempt  to  take  it 
by  assault.  Nor  did  they  afterwards  depart  from  this  re- 
solution. For  though  they  remained  eight  months  before 
the  city,  and  during  that  time  invented  various  stratagems, 
and  carried  into  execution  many  bold  designs,  they  never 
had  the  courage  to  attack  the  place  in  the  regular  ferms. 
So  wonderful,  and  of  such  importance  upon  some  oc^ca- 
sions,  is  the  power  of  a  single  man,  and  the  force  of  sci^ce 
properly  employed.  With  so  great  armies  bbtb  by&nd 
and  sea,  the  Romans  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  take  the 
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cify  if  one  old  man  bud  been  removed*  Bat  while  he  is 
present  they  dare  not  even  to  make  the  attempt^  in  the 
manner  at  least  which  Archimedes  waf  able  to  oppose. 
Being  persuaded  therefore^  that,  as  the  city  was  crowded 
with  inhabitants^  it  snight  at  }ast  most  easily  be  reduced  by 
famine^  they  retolved  to  have  recourse  to  this  as  their  only 
hope ;  and  to  intercept  by  their  fleet  the  provisions  that 
should  be  bl'ought  by  sea,  while  the  army  cut  off  all  ap- 
proach OB  this  side  of  the  land.  And  that  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  sieg6  might  tiot  pass  wholly  without  action, 
but  be  attended  with  advantage  in  some  other  place,  the 
cpnsuls  divided  the  army.  And  while  Appius,  with  two 
parts  of  the  forces,  invested  the  dty,  Marcellus  with  the 
rest,  advancing  through  the  country^  wasted  the  lands  of 
Sicilians  who  had  joined  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war. 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 


•       > 


7%e  death  of  Araiu^  who  wm  poisoned  by  Ike  order  of 

Philip. 

HThOUGH  Philip  attempted  to  waste  the  territory  of 
the  Messenians,  who  were  .now  his  enemiesf,  the  mischief 
which  he  occasioned  to  them  was  very  inconsiderable. 
But  the  same  prince  found  better  success  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  impious  designs  which  he  had  contrived 
against  the  nearest  of  his  friends.  For  not  Ipng  after- 
wards Aratus  was  poisoned  by  his  orders,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Taurion,  who  presided  ovei^  the  affidrs  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. This  infamous  action  was  not  for  some  time  dis- 
covered to  the  world.  iPor  the  poison  was  not  of  that  Kind 
which  procures  immediate  death;  but  was  one  of  those 
ivhich  weaken  the  habit  of  the  body,  and  destiny  life  by 
sloii^' degrees.  Aratus  himself  was  very  sensible  of  the  in^ 
jury  that  b^  had  received :  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
thin£(  was  made  known  was  this.    The  old  man,  ^ho  had 

o  4 
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kept  it  secret  from  every  one  besides,  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  letting  fall  some  words  in  the  presaice  of  a 
favourite  servant^  whose  name  was  Cephalo.  For  when 
this  domestic,  who  attended  him  with  great  fidelity:^iMriog 
the  course  of  his  illness,  had  one  day  desired  his  master 
to  remark,  that  some  of  the  spittle  that  hung  upon  the 
wall  was  mingled  with  blood';  <<Such,  Cephalo,''  isaid 
Arattis,  <*is  the  reward  of  the  friendship  which  I  have 
had  for  Philip."  So  great  and  excellent  a  thing  is  mode- 
ration :  which  disposed  the  sufferer,  and  not  the  author  of 
the  injury,  to  feel  the  greatest  shame ;  when  he  found  that 
all  the  gloriouji  actions  which  he\  had  shared  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  promote  the  service  of  that  prince,  had  been 
at  last  so  basely  recompensed. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  magistrate;  who  received  after 
his  death,  not  from  his  own  country  alone,  but  from  the 
whole  republic  of  the  Achaeans^  all  the  honours  that  were 
due  to  a  man,  who  had  so  often  held  the  administration 
of  their  government,  and  performed  such  signal  services 
for  the  state,  ^^^or  they  decreed  sacrifices  to  him,  with 
the  other  honours  that  belong  to  heroes ;  and,  in  a  word, 
omitting  nothing  that  could  serve  to  render  his  name  im- 
mortal. If  the  dead  therefore  retain  any  sense,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Aratus  must  now  contemplate  with  a  pleasing 
satis&ction  not  only  the  gratitude  of  the  Achse&ns,  but  all 
the  difficulties  also  and  the  dangers^  which  himself  en- 
countered in  his  life. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIFTH. 

The  manner  in  which  Philip  took  the  citadel  ofLissus, 

and  the  city^  . 

X  HILIP  had  for  a  a  long  time  before  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  design  of  rendering  himself  master  of  the  city  <rf 
Lissus  and  ithe  citadel.  Beginning  his  march,  therefore, 
with  the  army,  and   having  after  two  days  passed  die 
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defiles,  be. encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ardaxa^ 
mis,'  at  no  great  dbtance  from  tbe  city.    Bat  when  he  saw 
that  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
land,  and  on  that  also  towards  the  sea,  was  strongly  forti- 
fied both  by  nati^r6  and  by  art;  and  that  the  citadel, 
which  stood  near,  was  of  so  great  height  and  strength. that 
it  was'  scarcely  possible  that  it  ever  should  be  taken  by 
assault;  he  laid  aside  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  the 
last,  but  judged  the  conquest  of  the  city  to  be  not  abso- 
lutely impracticable.    Between  Lissus  and  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  upon  which  the  citadd  wals  built  there  was  an 
open  space^  which  seemed  very  proper  for  his  intended 
attack  upon  the  city.    The  king,  therefore^  after  some 
slight  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  upon  this  ground,  con- 
trived the  following  stratagem.    Having  allowed  tbe  army^ 
to  repose  themselves  during  one  whole  day,  and  encou* 
raged  them  as  the  occasion  required,  he  sent  away  in  the 
Bight  the  greatest  and  most  serviceable  part  of  the  light- 
armed  troops,  with  orders  that  they  should  conceal  them- 
selves in  certain  valleys  covered  with  wood,  which  were  on 
the  side  of  the  country,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  open 
^ace  that  has  been  mentioned.    On  the  following  day^ 
taking  with  him  the  peltastse,  and  the  remaining  part  of  * 
the  light-armed  forces,  and  beginning  his  march  on  the 
side  towards  the  sea,  he  advanced  round  the  city  to  the 
ground  upon  which  he  before  had  skirmished,  as  if  bis 
intention  bad  been  to  make  an  attack  from  thence  upon 
the  place.    The  city  was  filled  with  people,  who  had 
dirown  themselves  into  it  from  ail  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Illyria,  upon  tbe  first  arrival  of  Philip  in  the  country* 
But  the  citadel,  because  it  seemed  sufiiclently  secured  by 
its  own  natural  strength,  was  defended  by  a  very  small 
garrison.     As  soon  then  as  the  Macedonians  approached, 
the  enemy,  confident  in  their  numbei*s  as  well  as  in  the 
advantage  of  the  ^*ound,  came  out  in  crowds  against  them 
from  the  city.     Philip,  having  stationed  the  peltastae  in 
the  plain,  commanded  the  light-armed  forces  to  advance 
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towards  the  heights^  and  td  ehgage  with  Tigotir,    At'  first 
tbe  contest  was  en  ))olh'8ideB  eqaal.    But  after  mome  time^ 
thet»  troops  being  pressed  by  numbers,  and  disordered  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  gronnd,  wei^  forced  to  turn  their 
backs,  and  retired  towards  th)e  faeaty  fbrees.    The  besieged 
pursue  with  eagerness,  and  attadc  the  heavy  foro^  in  the 
plikin.    At  die  saibe  ^e^  tile  troops  that  wore  in  the 
citadel,  perceiving  that  Philip  drew  away  his  army  tit 
small  divisions)  and  that  some  of  the  eobotts  alc^ne  sus- 
tained the  fightf  while  4ithers  seemed  to  rstr^t,  ^i^eve 
persuaded  that  he  was  pi^pamng  alti^ther  to  leave  the 
field*    Xieavmg  therefore  their  post  by  steliitlH  as  if  the 
tttnation  of  the  place  Was  alone  shfficienl  to  defend  it,  di^y 
descended  in  small  bodies^and  through  prii^te  roads,  inio 
the  plaiiii  iexpeciing  to  ^obtain  some  share  in  the  |)]imder 
of  those  that  fledi    In  this  moment^  the  troops  that  had 
befen. placed  in  ambiisoade  in.  the  valleys  advanced  unper- 
ceived,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  vigour.    At  the  ssinole 
time  likewise^  the  heavy  (brces  returned  back  agfdd  to  the 
obarge, .  The  Ulyrians  -wete  soon  thrown  into  dfS<M'der* 
Those  that  had  advanced  from  Lissus  fled  back  again  by 
difierent  ways,  and  saved  themselves  within  the  city^    Bis^ 
the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  was  intercepted  by  tJie  forces 
that  bed  risen  from  the  ambuBcade.    Thus  the  event  hap^- 
pened  which  was  the  least  expected:  and  Philip  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  without  any  danger.    On  tbe 
fdlowing  day,  after  many  violent  and  terrible  attacks,  the 
dty.  alsp  was  taken  by  the  Macedonians.    This  sudden 
and  unexpected  conquest  struck  so  great  terror  into  ail 
the  neighbouring  parts,  that  almost  all  the  cities  of  lUyria 
submitted  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  king.    For  when 
he  had  taken  two  places  of  such  uticommon  stTcrigtb  by 
assaal^  it  seemed  that  there  would  be  now  no  fortress  able 
to  withstand  Ms  efforts,  iaor  any  hope  of  safety,  for  those 
that  should  resist  his  arms. 
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EXTRACT  THE  SIXTH. 

'AcJueits,  who  tvas  besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Sardea  by  An- 
.    tiockusy  is.  delivered  into  the  p&wer  of  his  enemies  by  (he 
treachery  of  Bolis. 

There  wm  a-nutn  whose  name  was  Bolis^  b  Cretan  by 
birth,  who  had  long  Kved  in  the  court  of  Ptolemji  ^sdKl 
held  a  teilitttry  command.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
pofl^siDg,  together  with  t  good  understanding,  a  most 
enterprising  courage;  And  witt  suppoied  to  be  infirrior  to 
none  in  the  ^p<friet}ee  which  he  had  gained  in  the  affairs 
of  war^  Sofibiasy  having  endeavoured  in  many  confer- 
ences to  dbtain  Ihe  confidence  of  this  man,  and  to  render 
him  devoted  to  his  interests,  at  last  disclosed  to  himt  that  be 
could  not  at  this  time  perform  any  service  more  acceptable 
to  the  king,  than  by  contriving  some  method  to  save 
Aeheeus.  Bolis,  when  he  had  heard  him^  said  that  be 
would  consider  what  he  had  proposed,  and  then  retired. 
And  wh^  he  had  examined  the  thing  by  himself  after 
two  or  three  days  he  returned,  and  told  Sosibius  that  he 
would  undertake  the  business:  that  he  had  passed  some 
time  in  Sardes^  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  place; 
and  that  Cambylus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Cretans  in 
the  army  of  Antiocfaus,  was  not  only  his  feUow:-citizen9 
but  bis  kinsman  also,  and  bis  friend.  Now  Cambylus  was 
stationed  in  one  of  the  advanced  posts  that  were  liehind 
the  citadel  of  Sardes.  For  the  ground  on  that  side  not 
being  fortified  with  works^  was  defended  only  by  a  line  of 
Cretans.  Sosibius  received  this  account  with  joy;  and 
was  persuaded  either  that  Achaeus  was  not  to  be  r^cued 
from  his  present  danger,  or  that  BoKs  alone  could  save 
him.  And  as  the  latter  shewed  on  his  part  also  the 
greatest  eagerness,  the  affair  was  soon  determined.  Some 
money  was  immediately  furnished  by  Sosibius^  that  no- 
thing mi^t  be*  wanting  that  was  necessary  to  the  design. 
He  gave  hm  an  assurance  likewise  of  much  larger  sums,  if 
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the  attempt  should  be  attended  with  success.  And,  by 
exaggerating  also  in  the  atnplesi  manner  the  rewards  that 
might  be  expected  both  from  Ptolemy  and  from  AchsBos, 
he  raised  the  hopes  of  Bolis  to  the  greatest  height. 

The  Cretan,  impatient  to  begin  the  work,  furnished 
himself  with  the  proper  instruments  of  credit,  and  sailed 
away  imniediately  to  Rhodes,  to  find  Nicomachus ;  whose 
tiffi?ction  for  Acheeils,  and  his  fidelity  towards  him,  were 
iikcf  those  of  a  father  towards  a  son.  From  thence  he 
Went  to  Ephesus,  and  joined  Melancomas.  For  these 
Were  the  persotis  whom  Ach»us  had  long  employed,  to 
transact  his  aflairs  abroad  both  with  Ptolemy  and  all 
other  states.  Bolis,  therefore,  arriving  first  at  Rhodes, 
^and  afterwards  at  Ephesus,  communicated  to  th^e  men 
the  whole  design.  And  finding  them  ready  to  lend  all  the 
assistance  that  he  desired,  he  then  sent  Arianus,  one  of  his 
own  officers,  to  Cambylus,  with  orders  to  acquaint  him, 
that  Bolis  had  been,  sent  from  Alexandria  to  raise  some 
foreign  mercenaries;  but  that  having  some  business  of 
great  importance  to  communicate  to  Cambylus,  he  desired 
that  this  general  would  appoint  a  certain  place  and  time, 
in  which  they  might  meet  together  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  other  person.  Arianus  soon  discharged  his  com- 
mission, and  wds  sent  back  again  by  Cambylus ;  who  con- 
sented to  all  that  was  proposed,  and  fixed  the  hour  and 
the  place  in  which  he  would  meet  Bolis  lA  the  night. 

In  the  mean  time  Bolis,  who  was  a  true  Cretan,  versa- 
tile in  his  nature,  carefully  examined  the  thing  in  all  its 
circumstances,  aVid  Considered  it  on  every  side.  At  last 
however  he  joined  Cambylus  at  the  appointed  place,  and 
delivered  a  letter  to  him.  Upon  this  letter,  they  immedi- 
ately held  a  consultation  that  was  worthy  of  two  Cretans. 
For  the  object  of  their  deliberation  neither  was  the  safety 
of  the  unhappy  prince,  nor  the  fidelity  which  they  owed 
to  those  who  had  employed  them ;  but  their  own  security 
alone,  and  their  own  advantage.  With  these  base  views, 
it  was  not  long  before  they  coilcurred  in  the  same  opinion: 
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that  they  would  first  divide  between  themselFes  the  ten 
talents  that  bad  been  given  by  Sosibius,  and  afterwards 
disclose  the  whole  matter  to  Antiochus:  and  that,  when 
tbey  had  pbtained  some  present  money  from  the  king, 
together^with  an  assurance  also  of  such  future  rewards  as 
might  be  suitable  to  so  great  a  service,  they  would  engage, 
with  his  assistance,  to  deliver  Achaeus  into  hia  hands. 
When  they  had  thus  determined,  Cambylus  took  upon 
himself  the  part  of  communicating  the  business  to  An- 
tiochus.   Bolis  on .  the  other  hand  engaged,  that  after 
some  days  he  would  send  Arianua  to  Achasus,  with  letters 
from  Nicomachus  and  Melancomas.    But  he  left  it  to  the 
care  of  Cambylus  to  take  such  measures,  that  this  officer 
might  enter  the  citadel,  and  return  back  again  with  safety. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  concerted,  that,  if  Achseus  should 
fall  into  the  snare,  and  send  back  an  answer  to  the  letters, 
Bolis  should  then  join  Can4>yluS;  and  assist  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  design. 

When  they  had  in  this  manner  regulated  all  their  plan, 
they  separated ;  and  each  prepared  himself  to  perform  the 
part  which  he  had  undertaken.    Cambylus  took  the  first 
occasion  that  was  ofiered,  and  disclosed  the  project  to  the* 
king.    Antiochus,  surprised  by  an  assurance  so  unexpected 
and  so  pleasiog,  was  agitated  by  difierent  passions.    In 
one   moment,  transported  with  joy,  he  promised  every 
thing  that  was  required  of  him.     In  the  next,  being  diffi- 
dent of  the  success,  he  demanded  an  account  of  every  part 
and  circumstance  of  the  design,  and  of  the  measures  that 
were  taken  for  carrying  it  into  execution.    At  last,  giving 
full  credit  to  the  whole,  and  being  persuaded  that  the 
thing  had  happened  by  the  special  favour  of  the  gods,  he 
pressed  Cambylus  with  repeated  earnestness  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  begun.     At  the  same  time  Bolis  addressed 
himself  in*  such  a  manner  to  Nicomachus  and  Melancomas, 
that  they  entertained  not  the  least  suspicion  with  respect 
to  his  sincerity.     They  gave  letters  therefore  to  Arianus, 
to  be  delivered  to  Achasus;  and  advised  this  prince  to 
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pliiofi ftnenlire  cmfideiiCQ  in  Bolis  mi  Cambylus;  The 
Mtef9  w«re  wrllien  in  a  certain  ci{>hel',  which  ihejr  had 
aWay9  used;  and  were  &o  cooqpoaed^  thai,  if  they' had 
^UQti  into .  any  othes  handa^  the  cohtex^£9  wduld  bare 
remfU0ed  unknown,  % 

Ariannsi  baying  inUroduced  bimself  into  tbid  citadel  with 
it^  asS)i$tanQ8    of  OEMnbyli^    delivered    iha   lettisra    to 
Adiisetts;  and)  aa  he  bad  h^en  en^plgyed  in  tbe  affitir  fraili 
tbA  beginning),  gave.ako  a  distinct  and  accurate  account  cff 
a}l  ibal  ha4  been  dgne^    Being  closely. exaoiined  contem* 
ing  yaripuB  ni|i.Uef9t  respecting  Bolis  and  Soiibius^  Nico- 
machiufi  and  MelaneomaS)  and.  most  especially  Cambylas, 
he.  anaw^red  every  question  without  any  be^itatlpn^  and 
yfid^,  an  air  of  the  niost  genuine  truth.    And  this  he  was 
i^  bett^  enabled  to  do,  because  be  was  a  stranger  to  the 
sec]|pet  consultations  that  bad  pas@$d  between  BoHsand 
Caii^y|i99.    Acbteus  being  satisfied  with  his  answers^  bat 
chiefly  because  be  gave  credit  to  what  waa  written  by 
Nicon^chus  and  Melancomas,  sent' back  Arianus  with  an 
answer  to  the  letters.    And  when  the  saipe  thing  bad  beep 
m^y  times  repeated,  1^  at  last  resolved  to  embrace  the 
m^a^ur^  which  his  friends  advised:   the  rather  indeed, 
because  be  had  now  no  other  hopes  of  safety.    He  desired 
tJierefore^  that  Bolis  and  Arianus  might  be  sent  to  him,  i^ 
9  night  in  which  there  would  be  no  moon :  and  said  th;^t 
be  would  deliver  himself  into  their  hands.    His  iiltentldn 
was,  first  to  remove  himself  from  the  present  danger;  and, 
immediately  after  his  escapej  to  take  the  route  of  Syria. 
For  he  had  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  his  sudden  and 
uujeiEpeetcd  appearance  among  the  Syrians,  while  Antic* 
cbus  still  remained  before  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  would 
occasioa  some  commoticm  in  the  country ;  and  be  rieceived 
with  the  greatest  jOy  hy  the  people  of  Antiocbia,  Coele- 
Syriat.  !&od  Fbonice.    Anijnal;ed  by  these  flattering  Jbopes^ 
he  now  expected,  with  impatience^  the  time  in  which  BoBa 
should  arrive. 

J^s  soon  as  Melancomas  had  received  these  letter^,  he 
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uFged  Bolifr  to  depart;    hafiog  fin(  recommended  the 
busbiess  to  hira  agftin  in  the  mo6t  prensiag  words,  aad 
^en  him  an  aasuraooe  of  great  rewftrdss  if  the  design 
should  be  attended  with  success.    BoUs,  bfiviog  dispatched 
Ariaoua  to  Cambylus  with  notice  of  his  coming,  met  the 
latter  in  the  night  at  an  appointed  place.    They  ijassed 
a  whole  day  together  in  adjusting  aJl  the  parts  of  th^ir 
design ;  and'then  entered  the  camp  by  night.     Thj^  man* 
ner  in  which  they  regulated  their  plan   was    this.    If 
Achseus  should  leave  the  citadel  alone,  or  with  only  on^ 
companion,  together  with  Bolis  and  Ariaaus,  it  was  certain 
that  no  resistance  could  be  expected  from,  him  }  and  that 
it  would  be  an  easy  thing  f&r  those  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  himself  to  seize  his  person^.    But  in  case  that  he 
should  be  attended  with  a  greater  number,  it  would  tbeq 
be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty :  especially  becimse  the  ia<* 
tention  was,  to  take  him  alive  if  it  was  possibli^  in  ordejp 
the  more  to  gratify  Antiochus.     Upon,  this  accouoA  it  was 
determined,  that,  in  bringing  Achseus  from  the  citadel^ 
Arianus  should  go  the  first,  as  being  acquainted  ^th  tb^ 
track  by  which  he  had  often  passed  and  returned:  aod 
that  Bolis  should  follow  behind  the  rest :  that,  aa  soon  as 
they,  should  arrive  at  a  certain  place,  where  Cambylus^  had 
engaged  to  conceal  some  men  in  ambuscade,  he  mif^ 
then  seize  Acliaeus,  and  hold  bhn  fast ;  lest,  in  the  tufn«|lt 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  should  either  save  hifOr 
self  by  flight  into  the  adjoining  woods,  or  throw  hims^ljf  ifi 
despair  from  the  top  of  some  prec^ice,  and  not  fall  alive> 
as  they  had  designed.  Into  the  power  af  his  enemies* 

When  all  things  were  thus  concerted,  CambyJus,  uAaIr 
tended  by  any  person^  conducted  Bolis  in  the  same  night 
to  Antiochus,  who  also  was  aIone«  The  kingreceived.hlia 
with  great  macks  of  favour ;  confirmed  the  {^omises  which 
he  hpd  made;  and  earnestly  entreat  both  of  them  to^ 
carry  the  prc^t  into  execution  without  deh^.  They,  then 
returned  back  again  to  their  own  part  of  the  camp :  and 
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tirhen  the  morning  approached,  Bolis  and  Ariantts  went 
towards  the  citadel,  and  entered  it  before  it  was  yet  day. 

Achaeus  received  Bblis  with  eager  transports  of  affec-^ 
tion ;  and  asked  many  questions  concerning^  every  circum- 
stance and  part  of  the  design.  And  as  he  judged,  both 
from. his  appearance  and  discourse,  that  he  was  equal  to 
the  weight  of  such  an  enterprise,  he  was  filled  with  joy, 
from  the  prospect  of  so  near  a  safety.  ^  But  this  joy  again 
Was  mingled  with  no  small  anxiety  and  doubt,  when  he 
looked  forwards  to  the  greatness  of  the  consequences.  In 
this  uncertainty,  as  he  had  joined  to  an  excellent  under^ 
standitig  a  long  experience  also  in  affairs,  be  resolved  not 
to  repose  an  entire  confidence  iii  the  integrity  of  Bolis^ 
He  told  him,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  at 
this  time  to  follow  him ;  but  that  he  would  send  with  him 
three  or  four  of  his  friends;  and,  when  these  should  have 
joined  Melancomas,  he  would  then  be  ready  himself  to 
leave  the  citadel.  Thus  Achse^us  did  all  that  was  possible 
to  be  done:  but  considered  not  that  he  was  practising  the 
arts  of  a  Cretan  against  a  Cretan.  For  Bolis  had  atten- 
tively examined  every  circumstance  that  could  arise  in  the 
course  of  such  an  undertaking. 

When  the  night  was  come  in  which  Achssus  had  pro^ 
miised  to  send  out  his  friends,  he  ordered  Bolis  and  Aria- 
nus  to  wait  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel  till  they  should  be 
joined  by  those  whom  he  had  appointed  to  go  with.  them. 
And  being  now.  ready  to  depart,  he  first  communicated  the 
design  to  his  wife  Laodice;  who  was  so  struck:  with.  the. 
surprise  that  she  lost  her  senses.  Achaeus,  having  em- 
ployed some  time  in  soothing,  and  calming  her  disorder, 
and  encouraged  her  to  expect  a  happy  success,  chose  four 
of  his  friends,  and  clothing  them  in  plain  habits,  himself 
also  taking  a  simple  and  vulgar  dress,  and  appearing  to  be 
a- periibn  of  mean  condition,  set  forwards  on  his  way 
towards  the  gate.  He  had  ordered,  likewise,  that  one 
alone  of  these  attendants  should  answer  all  the  questions. 
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that  should  be  asked  by  Arianus,  as  well  as  ask  of  him 
whatever  might  be  necessary;  and  should  say  that  the 
others  were  barbarians.  When  they  had  joined  th6  traf** 
tors,  Arianus  went  the  first,  as  being  acquainted  with  (hcf 
way:  and  Bolis,  as  it  had  been  concerted,  followed  behind 
the  rest,  but  not  without  great  perplexity  and  doubt.  Foi' 
though,  as  a  Cretan,  he  was  ready  enough,  upon  any  ill 
ocettsioni^  tb^^iehetrbte  through  the  artifice  of  otibers,  yet  in* 
th^  ditfkness  of  the  iiight  he  neither'  knei^  which  of  thtf 
pefe^oits^^  Ach^u^-nor  whefher-he  wa^  indeed  among 
them.  Biilf^lEiS'  the 'path  was  rough  ahd^^iffi^H,  and 
vaaitiy  patOi  of  the  tkscent  v^r^  slippery  and  full  of  danger, 
the  pains  nAioh  the  reft  emidoyed,  sometimes  to'tteppoHf 
AoHsws  in-  suck  places,  and  sometimes  to  wait  hts  coming, 
not'bdng  abie  stMog^h^  t&  ab&tam  {K>m  fhat  atCentioi^ 
wiiieb  thtfpf  ^had  beetf  ttsed  to  pa/' to  thdir  prince;  so6n 
discovlftned  ub  the-  artfeP  Crettfin  the  persbti  whom  '  he 
desired  to'  k^ow.  Whetf^ '  they  ctoill,  the^e^re^  to'  the' 
ptaw  appointied  by  Cambylu«,'4lhe«lgnid  'bdng  given  by  tt 
wh^tk^  tbeiie  thsit  were  in  ambuscade  'suddisniy  sefzed  the 
fdM  6ttendaiefts/  while  BoKs  hiikself  grti8|ped  Achieus, 
^tbose  hlutds^^ere  trapped  within^  hi^  garment,  and  hc^hf 
Um^  fast $•  bdng^'appFehensiVe,  thart^'  perceiving  ^^bat  haJ 
ha)l|>M6d;  be^'w6idd  otherwise  dclstroy  himsdf  :with  hisJ 
si^nl^^which^  he' had  bi^ught  i^ith  Mm.  Hre  reistt  sooit 
sari^^^(Ufidiefd  him  dn  eV^ry  side;  ^tid  makitig  thehifsi^Ive^ 
nlsisib:^  of  his  petn6j^j  cdndnetefd^hhn,  together  with^  hi^ 
fMMds,  immediately  to  Anttochus:  >     .«    .    . 

'  ^^  Mh^'  Kail'lcmg  bb^  iti  suspense,  and'  iihp^itotiy 
ex!j^ected  th^'^^;  Having  dlsihissed' his  cdmpany,  he 
reii^ictM  aldn^  in  Mi  tent '^thc(tiC  gdlngf  t6  rest,  att^nd^ 
bytw^frdi'lfhi^giMds:  Wh6n'he  ^aw  CambylUs  ^nter,' 
aiirf  pflace -Adflfeltis  tiomfid  'tipotl^  the^'gfoUtic^  hi^  ^tonish- 
liJbrit  ¥dbk  frord  Mi*  the '  JWWfer -of  speech,  id  that  he  re- 
m^itkd  firf'aioiig'^nfe  sitetit.  "  At  last  hrf  melted  into 
teai^sVbcillgjrtHicki'as  I  suppose,"  Wfth  seeing' iA*  tWs 
si^tttfl  ImtAhce  Ko^ir'diffilciult  Itis'to  guarA  against  the  pre- 
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them  by  juBt  reasons..  Annibd  received  what  they,  had 
said  witli  great  marks  of  &vour,  applauded  their  resolution, 
and  4hen  dismissed  them ;  commanding  them  after  a  short 
time  to.  return,  at)d  discourse  with  him  again  upon  the 
busincGis;  aiid  that)  for  the  present,  as  soon  as  they  bad 
gained  a  little  distance  from  the  camp,  they  should  boldly 
drive  away  the  cattle  that  were  within  their  reach,  and  the 
men  that  were  whb  them :  that  he  would  give  such  orders, 
that  they  might  do  it  without  danger.  His  intention  was 
both  to.garn  time  for  himself  to  examine  more  closely  what 
bad  been  proposed ;  and  to  induce  the  Taren tines  also  to 
believe  that  the  young  men  had  left  the  city  with  no  othe^ 
design  than  to  obtain  some  booty.  The  young  men  {din 
lowed  these  directions.  And  as  Annibal  on  the  one  haiul 
was  ^greatly  pleased,,  that  an  occasion'  had  at  last  been 
offered  to  him  of  becoming  master  of  the  city;  so  Nico 
also  and  Philemenus  were  encouraged  to  persist  jn  their 
design  with  double  ardour  2  not  only  because  they  had 
opened  a  way  to  converse  with  Annibal  in  full  security, 
and  had  found  him  ready  to  embrace  what  thW  proposed! 
but  because  the  quantity  of  the  booty  likewise  which  they 
carried  back  secured  them  agd^inst  all  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  their  owdcitia^ens.  For  i^uch  was  the  abundance,  that 
it  served  both  for  sacrifices  and  for  feasts*.  The  Tarehtines, 
therefore,  not  only  entertained  not  any  suspicion,  but 
mapy.  pf  th^ip  were  desirpus  aUp  of  bearing  a  part  in  theso 
excujri^ious. 

Not  long  ^terwards  they  ag^in  went  out  of  the  city^  and 
having  observed  the  sa9)e  cautioa  as  before,  concluded 
with  Annibal  9  sd^mn  treaty  upon  these  conditions;  that 
he  $hpald  leave  the  Tarentines  in!  full  enjoymajt.  of  their 
liberty,  and  neither  should  exact  any  tribute  from  theni, 
Doripipose  upon  them  any  law;  and  that  aa  soon  as  the 
city  should  be  takeQ,  the  Carthaginians  should  be  allowed 
to  pillage  the  hpqses  that  were  occupied  by  the  Romans.* 
They  received  from  him  likewise  a  signal  by  which  they 
migltf.  obtain  admission  from  the  gualrds,  as^  often  as  they 
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vkould  come  to  the  cftmp.  From  this  lime^  therefore,  they 
had  freqaent  opportmiities  to  see  ami  converse  with  Amil- 
hal :  somethnea^  l^^ng  the  city  as  if  they  were  going  in 
search  oCbooty,  and  sometimes  under  the  pretence  of  hunt- 
ing. 

When  the  measures  were  thus  prepared  that  were 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  intended  prcgect»  the  rest  of 
Ithe  conspirators,  while  they  waited  for  the  proper  time  of 
action^  advised  Philemenus  to  be  assiduous  in  his  hunting. 
For'  this  young  man  had  through  all  his  I3e  been  so 
devoted  to  the  diversions  of  the  field,  that  the  general 
opinion  of  him  was^  thithe  had  almost  no  other  passion. 
It  was  cbncertody  therefore,  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
gain  the  favour  both  of  Caius  Livius  who  commanded  in 
the  city,  and  of  the  guards  also  that  were  stationed  at  a 
certain  gate,  which  was  below  Uie  gate  called  Temenis,  by 
presenting  to.  them  from  time  to  time  some  part  of  the 
game  which  he  should  take. 

Philemenus,  having  taken  upon  himself  this  part  of  (he 
design,  brought  back  continually  some  game  to  the  city; 
leither  such  as  himself  had  taken,  or  what  had  been  pre- 
ptired  for  him  by  Ahnibal ;  and  gave  one  part  to  the  com- 
mander, .and  another  part  to  the  guards,  that  they  ^  might 
i)e  ready  to  open  to  him  the  wicket  of  the  gate.  For .  he 
both  left  the  city  and  returned,  most  usually  in  the  night : 
on  pretence'  indeed  of  danger  from  the  enemy ;  but,  in 
reality,  becausie  this  season  was  most  suitable  to  the  dc^^ign. 
When  tlfe  guards  then  had  been  so  lorlg  accustomed  to 
this  pradLice,  that,  as  soon  as  Philemenus  appeared,  and 
gave  the  signal  i^y  a  whistle,  tHey  were  ready  without  any 
.delay  to  open  the  gate ;  the  conspirators,  having  received 
notice  that  the  Roman  governor  deisigned  on  a  certain  day 
to  give  a  feast  to  a  large  company  in  the  Musaeum,  which 
was  near  to  the  citadel,  resolved,  in  concert  with  Annibal, 
to  choose. that  day  for  carrying  their .  project  into  execu*- 
tion.  This  general,  who  for  some  time  before  had  feigned 
himself  to  be  sick,  that  his  long  continuance  in  one  <place 
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might  not  seem  strange  to  theRomans,  pretended  now 
that  his  sickness  was  worse,  and  remained  with  the  araij 
at  the  distance  of  three  days^  journey  from'  Tarentum. 
But  when  the  appointed  time  was  come,  be  selected  from 
all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  about  ten  thousand  of  the 
most  active  and  bravest  soldiers,  and,  commanding  them 
to  take  provisions  for  four  days,  began  his  march  with  the 
greatest  haste,  just  before  the  break  of  day ;  having  ordered 
a  body  of  eighty  Numidian  horse  to  advance  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  stadia  before  the  rest,  that  the  main  body 
might  not  be  discerned  by  any ;  biit  that  all  those  whom 
they  should  meet'  might'  either  be  taken  prisoners  by 
them,  or,  fiying  into  the  city,  discover  only  that  the  Nnmi- 
dians  were  making  incursions  in  the  country.  And  when 
they  were  now  distant  from  the  city  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia,  he  commanded  the  troops  to  rest,  and  to 
take  their  supper  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  some 
precipices  covered  them  from  open  view.  He  then  called 
together  the  officers;  and,  not  communicating  to  them  the 
design,  exhorted  them  only  to  acquit  themselves  like  men 
of  courage,  and  to  be  assured^  that  their  bravery  nevier 
would  receive  more  ample  rewards.  In  the  next  place,  he 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  order  of  the  march  with  the 
greatest  strictness ;  and  to  punish  every  soldier  with  seve- 
rity that  should  leave  his  rank.  And  lastly,  that  they 
should  carefully  attend  to  all  his  orders,  and  do  nothing 
except  what^  should  be  commanded.  With  these  orders, 
he  dismissed  them ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  evening  approached, 
again  began  his  march,  des%ning  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls  about  the  time  of  midnight.  He  took  Phileme- 
mis  with  him  as  a  guide;  and  had  prepared  a  wild  boar, 
which  was  to  be  used  in  the  execution  of  the  design. 

Livius  had  assembled  his  friends  together  in  the  Musasum 
on  that  day,  agreeable  to  the  notice  which  the  conspirators 
had  before  received.  About  the  time  of  sun-set,  when  the 
feast  was  at  the  height,  some  messengers  arrived  with  the 
news,  that  the  Numidians  were  making  incursions  in  the 
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country.  '  The  gorernor^  not  appreheadhig  any  thing  be- 
fiidesy  and  being  diverted  indeed  by  this  very  acoonilt  from 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  gave  orders  to  some  officers, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  day  should  appear,  they- should  take 
one  half  of  the  cavalry,  and  em^eavonr  to  stop^Ae  ravages 
of  the  eniemy. 

When  night  was  now  come,  Nico,  Tragitfcus,  and  sJi 
the  rest  that  were  engaged  in  the  design,  having  collected 
themselves  together  in  the  city,  expected  the  return  of 
Livius;  which,  as  the  feast  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
day,  soon  happened.  The  rest  of  the  young  men  thett 
remidhed  together  in  their  place  at  a  certain  distiance. 
But  some  of  them  advanced  forwards  to  meet  the  com- 
pany;  and,  assuming  a  dissolute  and  sportive  air,  began 
to  mimic  the  gestures  of  those  that  were  returning  ftom 
the  banquet.  And*  when  they  had  joined  the  governor^ 
whose  senses  were  grieatly  disordered  by  the  wine,  they 
gave  a  free  scope  to  their  mirth.  They  laughed  with 
him;  recdved  and  retorted  his  jests;  and,  turning  back 
with  him,  conducted  him  in  that  manner  to  his  house; 
where,  with  a  mind  dissolved  in  joy,  and  free  from  every 
anxious  and  disquieting  thought,  he  soon  sunk  into  that 
deep  sleep,  which  drinking  in  the  day  is  so  refidy  to  procAjre% 
Nico  and  Tragiscus  then  returned  back  agaiii :  to  their 
companions:  and,  dividing  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
took  possession  of  the  avenues  that  led  towards  the  forum; 
that  from  thence  they  might  be  able  to  observe  whatever 
should  hapjpen  either  within  or  without  the  city.  There 
were  some  also  that  were  stationed  near  to  the  house  of 
the  governor.  For  they  well  knew,  that,  if  any  suspicion 
should  arise  of  their  design,  it  would  be  first  conveyed  to 
Livius;  and  that  every  measure  that  could  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  execution,  must  begin  from  him.  But  when 
the  several  companies  of  the  evening  had  at  last  retind, 
and  all  the  tumult  of  the  city  ceased ;  when  the  inhabitants 
were  &st  in  sleep,  and  the  night  far  advanced;  the  young 

men,  finding  that  nothing  had  appeared  to  obstruct  theic 
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t^hef^n  ^mr/W>th4i    .-       •■•>•••  h    ;  .\.^  yu   *\  1-:%  jr> 
.-  Hie  uMasanes  9fbicb  Aegr  litod  {^omritAd^sdith  ihe  Car- 
dJkagijrfaDi^-wece  tjb^aei;  ^tbiit  jAiroibiil  .bavipg  ^^roadM 

towards  the  gate  called  Temenis,  should  kkidlA  »,j0re 
llil)<lii:il  C€9nai|i;iopW  iv)^<;b  kf  spme  ifnis  i9^1«d  tl^  I0mb 
^  Pj««ifl^lbttfi9  ^  l)^  c4b0ra  o£  ApoUp  HyaouMb^^;  tbut 
Tr^Ag^4ciis»^Qii  the  pfbfr  hand^iM  ^ooo.as  Im  ^hoybl.pei^ 
i^give  tbis  £rej  sboujid  .apswerby  aptiitbor  iiri^m  tbi^.^^ : 
#pd^  tb»t< Annihal,  bavi^g  jtben  (9KtiDgQ9|^«d  tbe  ^re.w|iich 
bf.baid  iwd^»  '^bpuld  advance  slowly  towards  i^  .gate. 
4^gr^^ly^  to  tbis  plao»^be  youQg  meny  baviog  trayerfied 
ibe  streets  irf*  the  cityi.  came  to  tbe  pbK:e  of  the.  tppi^bs. 
For  the  eastern  side  of  TArfntum  is  filled  Di^itb  ^uU 
,ebr^  of  the  dead ; '  who^  in  obediieiice  to  an  ancioiit  oraele» 
are  all  buried^  eyen  4o  the  present,  age^  within  tbe  gates. 
Xbe  wocds  of  the:  oracle-' are  I  «aid  tojhave  been:  these: 
^  Tbilt  tbe  fortime  of  Tarentum*  would  bei  hsppier;  and 
mece  tprdsperous,  in  {proportion  to  the.  numbers. that  should 
inhabit  it/'    The  Taventioes,  thereforei  in  order  to  obiain 
a  full  acoomplisbroent  of  the  predictions  frofn  ibat  iiime 
kept  their  dead  also  within.'  the  city.    The  young  men 
tbfiii»  Arriving  at  tbis.  places  fitood. near. the  lombof  By- 
thianieu%  and  waited  foe  the  event.    A^nnihal  soon  ap- 
proached, and  made  the  sSgnal  that  had  beeb^oonceriied. 
NiGO  aiid  Tragiscuiy' filled  with  confidenoe,  immediately 
answered  by  another  fire.    And  when  that  of  Amubel  jvas 
again  jextinguidied,  they  then  ran  with,  the  greatest'  haste 
towaxds  the  gat^,  dsat  they  jnigbtr  be  able-  to  kill  the 
guards,  be&re  tbe  Carthaginians  should  arrive.     For  it 
had  been  concerted,  that  the  troops  should  advance  lei- 
surely, and  with  a  ddiberate  pace.    The  whole  thing 
succeeded  as  they  desired.    The  guards  were  taken  by 
surprise;  and  while  one  part  of  the  conspirators  were 
employed  in  killing  them,  the  rest  broke  tbe  bars  $  and, 
tbe  gate  being  soon  set  open,  Anntbal  also  arrived  in  the 


mtltaiit  ilojr  tttgHiM  W  rw«^BCfli,  M  he  laad  fit  firfA  de*- 
^gM^'  aip^(Mpg  p^TM^d^d  itb^t  i^  cjiiierpMt  .of  (he 
iwQrk>vt»ft idneddy:  fidUhedr.he;  «d«!«Med  toldlfiromJ^ 
lower  side  of  the  dty,  through  the  «lreet.,tii8t\led  tftihe 
ibnun  XukaYJilg  onlj; «  body,  of  tv^a  thovotond  loC'bif  e&fAlry 
w&iioiit)  ibe  .g«ll^;t.  lhat>  Aey  HUght  be..ileady  either ,^10 
intercept  any.  enemy  that  •faoold.eppeeir.  froio^  wUboufc  or 
to  iMcrre  in  the  ceae  of  eity  oS.  those  siiddtn  AceidenUy 
wfaiofa..£neqtteBtly:  arise  in  die  course,  of  such  eiilerprise& 
When  he 'Oame^  near  to  the  fi3riEm,.he  ordered  the  troops 
toi k^^.aad  waited  for' the  arrival  of  Philetoenus;.  not 
without  sdn»e  solicitude  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the 
design.i.»FonwheK  himself  after. lie  had  made  the  s^oal 
e£the  fin^  liEgah  his  maecb  towards  she  gate  called  Tene* 
xtis^'hexet  the  same  time  ^sent  Fhilemenus^  with- a.  wild 
bosn-y^andva  thousand 'Africans,,  to  another  gsite  that  was 
near^  being  desirous  to  employ  more  means  than  one>  and 
not  to  trust  the-  succ^  ofibc  project  to  any  single  mea- 
sure '     f 

ASbefWOxoe  time,  Pbilemenus  approached  the  walla,  and 
made  the  accustomed  signal  by  a 'whistle.  The  guard 
immediately  descended  to  the  gate*  Pbilemenus  called  to 
hlro  to  open  without  delay;  and  said,  that  they  carried  a 
heavy  ]0ad,  having  brought  with  them  a  wild  boar.  The 
guard,  bring  pleased  with  what  he  heard,  and  hoping  to 
receive,  as  at  other  times,  some  share  of  the  fortunate 
chase^  hastily  (^ened  the  wicket  of  the  gate.  Philemenus 
then  entered,  carrying  the  foremost  part  of  the  barrow ; 
and  with  him  another,  who  appeared  to  be  a  peasant,  and 
wore  the  dress  of  a  shepherd.  ,  Two  others  also  followed, 
sttid  supported  the  burden  behind.  When  the  four  had 
entered,  they  first  killed  the  guarfl ;  who,  not  suspecting 
any  harm,  was  employed  in  viewing  and  in  handling  the 
boar.    At  the  same  time  thirty  Africans,  who  had  ad- 
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vanced  before  the  rest^  passed  leisurely  tbfougb  the  wicket, 
and  without  any  interruption.  And  while  one  party  began 
to  break  the  bars  of  the  gate^  others  killed  the  rest  of  the 
guards.  The  signal  being  then  made,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Africans  that  were  without  entered  through  the  gate, 
and  directed  their  amneh  towards  the  fprum^  as  they  had 
been  before  commanded. 

When  Amubal  saw  these  troops  approach,  being  over- 
joyed to  find  that  the  design  had  thus  far  been  attended 
with  success^  he  made  .haste  to  carry  into  execution  what 
remained.  Having  divided  the  Gauls^  who  were  in  num- 
ber about  two  thousand,  into  three  separate  bodies^  he 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  two  of  the  young  men  who.had 
joined  in  the  conspiracy,  together  with  two  Carthaginian 
officers;  and  commanded  them  to  take  possession  of  the 
most  commodious  avenues  that  led  into  the  forum;  He 
ordered  the  young  men  to  save  from  slaughter  all  the 
citizens  that  they  should  meet;  and  to  proclaim  aloud, 
that  the  Taren tines  should  remain  in  their  place^  and 
be  assured  of  safety.  But  he  commanded  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  Gallic  officers  to  kill,  every  Roman  that  should 
fair  in  their  way.  Immediately  these  bodies  separated, 
and  marched  by  di£Pereot  ways  to  execute  these  orders. 

As  it  now  began  to  be  known  that  the .  enemy  had 
entered,  the  whole  citv  was  filled  with  clamour  and  confu- 
sion.  Livius,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  and 
finding  himself  so  much  inebriated  as  to  be  incapable. of 
acting,  immediately  with  his  domestics  left  his  house;  and 
having^ordered  the  wicket  of  the  gate  that  led  to  the  har- 
bour to.be  opened  to  him,  went  on  board  one  of  the 
vessels  that  were  at  anchor  there,  and  sailed  round  to  the 
citadel.  About  ^  the  same  time  Philemenus,  having  pre- 
pared some  Roman  trumpets,  and  sfome  persons  who  had 
learned  to  blow  them,  ordered  them  to  be  sounded  near 
the  theatre.  The  Romans,  in  obedience  to  a  signal  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  immediately  took  anas, 
and  running  towards  the  forum,  afforded  the  occasion 
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which  their  enemies  desired.  For  as  they  spread  them- 
selves through  the  streets  without  any  order^  they  fell, 
some  of  them  among  the  Carthaginians,  and  some  among 
the  Gauls,  and  were  destroyed  by  them  in  very  great 
numbers. 

The  day  began  now  to  appear,  and  the  Tarentines,  who 
had  remained  quiet  in  their  houses,  were  not  able  to 
understand  the  truth  of  what  had  happened.  For,  as  on 
the  one  hand  they  heard  only  the  Roman  trumpets,  and 
saw  no  attempt  made  to  plunder  or  insult  the  city,  they 
were  ready  to  persuade  themselves,  that  the  Romans  them- 
selves had  occasioned  the  disorder.  But  when  they  per- 
ceived, on  the  other  hand,  that  many  of  the  RcHnan  soldiers 
were  killed  in  the  streets ;  and  diat  the  Gauls  were  busy 
in  spoiling  them,  they  then  began  to  suspect  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  found  means  to  enter  the  city.  But 
when  it  was  now  clear  day,  and  the  Romans'had  retired 
into  the  citadel,  in  which  there  was  a  garrison ;  Ahnibal, 
having  drawn  up  all  his  forces  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
forum,  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  Taren- 
tines should  all  meet  together  in  the  forum  likewise  with- 
out arms.  At  the  same  time^  the  young  men  who  had 
joined  in  the  conspiracy,  ran  through  the  city,  crying 
liberty,  and  exhorting  the  citizens  not  to  fear,  but  to 
consider  the  Carthaginians  as  their  deliverers  and  friends. 
When  they  heard  these  words,  as  many  of  the  citizens  as 
reniained  firm  in  the  interests  of  the  Romans  fled  also  into 
the  citadel.  The  rest  obeyed  the  order,  and  came  to  the 
forum  without  arms.  As  soon  as  they  were  assembled, 
Anhibal  harangued  them  in  a  discourse  that  was  full  of 
favour.  And  when  the  Tarentines  on  their  part,  having 
obtained  so  unexpected  a  deliverance,  received  all  that  he 
said  with  loud  and  general  applause,  he  then  dismissed 
them ;  commanding  that  each  of  them  should  inscribe  the 
word  Tarentine  upon  the  door  of  his  house ;  and  forbid- 
ding them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  make  the  same  in- 
scription  upon  any  house  that  belonged  to  a  Roman.    Hav- 
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ing  afterwards  divided,  into  ^veral  bands  the  troops  that 

were'  most  proper  for  tbis^  seriricci  he  ^nt  them  away  to 

pillage  all  tb^  houseai  ifpon  which  they  should  see  no 

in^ription:.  and  kcjpt  th^  r^t  of  his  forces  drawn  up  in 

order,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  support  the  first. 

The  Carthaginians,  having  collected  together  in  this  pil- 

'kg€  greats  qt^fm titles  of  plunder  of  ev^ry  kind,  and  ob- 

^tained  a  .booty  that  &lly  answered  alL;  their  expectations, 

.reoaain^d  qnder  their  arms  du];ing  that  vifhple  nigh^. 

On,  thfi  following  day  Annibal,  after  he  had  held  a  cou- 
.sultation^with  the  Tarentine%  resolved,  to  separate  the  city 
J^om  the  citadel  b^  a.  wall,  tha^  tjbe  inhabitants  might  have 
nothing  to  dread  fropi  the  sallies  of  the  Roman  garrison. 
.IJe  biEg^n,  therefipirft,  ,wiih  first  throwing  up  an  intrencb- 
.^entj  parallel  to  the  wall  and  the  ditch  of  the  city.  But  as 
he  well  knew  tha^  the  enemy  would  employ  all  their  power 
to  obstruct  him  in  this  design;  and  judging  likewise,  that 
nothing  was  more  necessary  with  respect  to  the  future  time 
.than  that  he  should  strike  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  and 
JUispire  the  Tarenti/ses  with  confidence;  he  held  in  readi- 
j^es9  some  of  the  bravest  of  his  forces.  As  soon  as  the 
wpfrk  was  begun  the  Romans  sallied  out,  and  began  the 
attack  with  great  impetuosity  and  courage*  At  first  Anni- 
.bal  only  skirmished^  in  order  to  provoke  still  more  the 
ardour  of  the  enemy.  But  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  had  advanced  beyond  the  ditch,  he  then  gave  the 
signal  to  his  troops,  and  fell  with  fury  upon  the  Romans, 
l^he,  fight  was  for  some  time  sharp  and  obstinate;  and  such 
as  i^night  be  expected  upon  a  narrow  ground,  and  in  a 
place  that  was  inclosed  with  walls.  But  the  Romans, 
being  closely  pressed,  were  at  last  forced  to  fly.  Many 
of  them  had  fallen  in  the  action  j  but  the  greatest  part, 
flying  in  disorder,  were  pushed  into  the  ditch,  and  perished 
there. 

After  this  success,  Annibal  continued  the  work  of  the 
intrenchment  in  full  security;  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  event  had  fully  answer^  all  his  expectations.    For  as 
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the  Romans  were  now  forced  to  remain  quiet  behind  their 
walls,  and  began  to  fear  that  the  citadel^  as  well  as  them* 
selveS)  would  be  exposed  to  danger;  the  Tarentines^  on 
the  other  hand,  were  so  filled  with  confidence,  that  they 
.  were  persuaded,  that,  without  any  assistance  from  the  Car* 
thaginians,  they  should  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Romans.  When  this  work  was  finished,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  intnsnchment,  and  on'  the  si^  towards 
the  cify,  he  ordered  a  ditch  to  be  made,  parallel  to  the  in^ 
trenchment,  and  to  the  wall  of  the  citadel;  and,  on  the 
side  of  the  ditch  which  was  next  to  the  city,  a  ranipart; 
which  was  covered  also  on  the  top  with  a  palisade,  and  was 
it^lf  almost  as  secure  as  a  wall.  At  a  moderate  distance 
from  this  rampart,  in  a  line  with  it,  and  on  the  side  also 
that  was  next  to  the  city,  he  ordered  a  wall  likewise  to  be 
built,  from  the  place  called  Sotira  to  the  street  that  wSa;^ 
nam^  the  Lower  Street.  With  such  fortifications  the 
Tarentines  wanted  not  the  presence  of  an  army  to  secure 
them  against  the  insults  of  the  enemy.  Annibal  therefori^ 
leaving  only  a  sufficient  garrison,  with  a  "necessary  guard 
of  cavaliy,.  went  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  forty 
stadia  from  the  cify,  lipon  the  banks  of  a  river  which  is 
sometimes  called  Galesns,'  but  most  commonly  Eiirotas^ 
from  the  river  of  the  same  name  which  flows  near  to  the 
city  of  Sparta.  For  there  are  many  appdlations  of  this 
kind,  both  in  the  city  and  through  the  whole  territory'  of 
Tareutum,  which  the  Tarentines,  who  are  allowed  to  have 
sprung' from  the  Spartan  stock,  brought  Mth'  them  from 
the  country  from  which  they  migrated.  ' 

.  'By  the  great  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Tai*entincs^  vfhb 
were  assisted  also  by  the  Carthaginians  in' the  work,  the 
b.i£lding  of  the  wall  was  in  a!short  time  finished.  Annib'it 
then  resolved  to  attempt  to  take  the  citadel.  But  when 
d»e  necessary  preparations  Were^cotnpleted,  the  Romans, 
having  received  some  succours  by  the  Sed  frob  Metupon- 
tuib,  ihsome^ degree  resumed  their  cimrage;  and^  making 
d  sally  in  the  night,  destroyed  all  the  madiinw^&nd  vvbrksV 
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The  Carthaginians,  therefore,  were  forced  to  abandon  that 
design.  But  as  the  wall  was  now  finished,  Annibal  assem- 
bled the  Tarentines  together,  and  told  them,  that  the 
thing  of  greatest  importance  ih  the  present  circumstances 
was,  that  they  should  render  themselves  masters  of  the  sea: 
that,  as  the  citadel  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, their  vessels,  not  being  able  to.  sail  out  of  the  port, 
were  altogether  useless;  that  the  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  receive  all  necessaries  by  the  sea  in  full  secu- 
rity :  and  that,  as  long  as  the  enemy  should  be  possessed 
of  this  advantage,  the  liberty  of  the  city  must  still  be  ex- 
posed to.  danger.  But  if  the  Romans,  he  said,  could  be 
but  once .  excluded  from  the  means  of  receiving  any  sup- 
plies by  the  sea,  they  would  immediately,  have  recourse  to 
a  voluntary  submission,  and  surrender  the  citadeL  The 
Tarentines  assented  to. this  discourse;  but  were  not  able 
to  conceive  by  what  way  the  thing  now  mentioned  could 
be  accomplished ;  unless  perhaps  by  the  arrival  of  a  Car- 
thaginian fleet.  But  this  was  not  to  be  expected  at  the 
present  time.  They  knew  notj  therefore,  nor  were  they 
able  to  conjecture,  to  what  this  discourse  of  Anpibal  could 
lead. '  And  when  he  farther  told  them,  that  it  was  mani- 
festly in  their  own  power,  by  themselves  alone,  and  with- 
out any  assistance  from  the  Carthaginians,  to  become 
masters  of  the  sea,  they  were  still  more  surprised,  and  un- 
able, to  comprehend  his  meaning. 

.  But  this  general,  having  remarked  that  the  street  that 
was  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  which  led  from  the  har- 
bour  to  the  exterior  s^a,  might  easily  be  accommodated  to 
the  puipose,  had  conceived  the  design  of  transporting  the 
vessels  over  this  ground  from  the  port  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  city..  As  soon  then  as  he  disclosed  this  project,  the 
Tarentines  not  only  acknowledged  that  the  thing  was.prac- 
1;icable,  but  expressed  also  the  highest  admiration,  and 
were  persuaded  that  nothing  was  too  difficult  for  the  saga- 
city ^d  courage  of  this  great  commander.  Immediately, 
therefore,  they  prepared  some  carriages  with  wheels ;  and 
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applied  themselves  with  sudi  alacrity^  and  in  so  great 
nucnben,  to  the  execution  of  this  design,  that  the  work 
was  accomplished  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed.  The 
Tarentines  then,  when  they  had  thus  drawn  their  vessels 
over  the  land  into  the  open  sea,  and  cut  off  all  supplies 
from  the  Romans,  invested  the  citadel  without  any  danger. 
Annibal,  having  left  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  city,  began 
his  march  back  again  with  the  army;  and,  arriving  on  the 
third  day  in  his  first  camp,  continued  there  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 
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BOOK  THE  NINTH. 
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EXTRACT  THS  FIRST. 

Different  kinds  of  history.     The  most  useful  is  thai  "which 

relates  public  actions. 

L  HESE  then  are  the  most  remarkable  transactions  that 
were  included  in  the  Olympiad  before  mentioned,  and  in  ^he 
course  of  four  years  complete;  which,  as  we  have  said,  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  proper  term  of  an  Olympiad. 
These  transactions  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  in  the 
two  following  books. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  indeed,  that  the  manner  in  which  I 
write  this  history  has  something  in  it  unpleasing;  and  that 
the  uniformity  of  the  composition  must  render  it  suitable 
to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  only  one  sort  of  readers. 
For  all  other  historians,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  employ  together  all  the  several  branches  of  history, 
and  by  the.  means  of  that  variety,  attract  many  different 
persons  to  the  reading  of  their  works.  Thus  those^  for 
example,  who  seek  only  a  present  satisfaction,  ara^atified 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  femilies. 
Others  again,  more  curious  and  inquisitive,  have  a  plea- 
sure in  tracing  the  settlement  of  colonies,  the  foundation 
of  cities,  and  the  migrations  of  people,  as  they  are  found  in 
the  work  of  Ephorus;  and  the  attention  of  the  political 
reader  is  fixed  by  the  recital  of  the  public  actions  of  na;- 
tions,  cities,  and  kingdoms.  With  regard,  therefore,  to 
myself  as  I  have  confined  my^  labours  simply  to  these 
actions,  and  excluded  every  other  subject  from  my  work, 
this  history,  as  I  have  said,  is  properly  adapted  only  to 
one  sort  of  men,  and  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  allure  the 
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minds  of  the  greatest  part  of  readers.  The  reasons  tbali 
induced  me  to  choose  this  branch  of  history  alone^  and  to 
reject  the  rest,  have  been  shewn  at  large  in  other  parts  of 
this  work.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper,  for  the 
sake  of  impressing  them  again  more  strongly  upon  the 
memory,  to  give  a  short  recapituhition  of  them  in  this 
place. 

As  these  genealogies  then,  with  all  the  fabulous  stories 
that  attend  them,  as  the  establishments  of  colonies,  the  re- 
lations of  people  one  to  another,  and  the  foundations  of 
cities,  have  already  been  recounted  by  many  writers,^  and 
in  a  very  copious  manner :  the  necessary  consequence  mast 
be^  that  whoever  at  this  time  resumes  these  subjects,  either 
must  appropriate  to  himself  the  labours  of  another,  which 
of  all  actions  is  the  basest ;  or,  not  claiming  them  as  hh 
own,  must  appear  to  be  engaged  in  a  very  useless  under- 
taking; since,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  is  only 
busied  in  compiling  an  account  of  those  very  matters, 
which  have  already  been  sufficiently  explained,  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  by  former  writers.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  many  others,  I  have  rejected  all 
such  subjects.  With  regard  to  actions  there  are  two  rea- 
sons, likewise,  that  determined  me  to  adopt  them  as  the 
only  subject  of  my  work.  First,  as  actions  happen  in  a 
continually  new  succession,  the  relation  of  them  also  must 
be  always  new ;  nor  is  there  any  need,  in  composing  a  re- 
cital of  late  events,  to  go  back  to  others  tliat  have  already 
been  recounted.  In  the  next  place,  this  kind  of  history, 
as  it  has  been  in  all  times  the  most  instructive,  is  such 
most  eminently  in  the  present  age.  For  so  great  is  the 
perfection  to  which  all  arts' and  sciences  have  been  raised, 
that  those  who  are  acquainted  withxhem  may  now  examine 
every  thing  that  happens  by  some  certain  rule.  Upoh 
these  accounts  then,  I  have  confined  myself,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  recital  of  actions  only :  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  those  who  shall  read  my  work  with  due  attention,  will 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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be  ready  to  bear  the  tCrongest  testimoBy  to  the  teuth  of 
theie.  reflflctioBs. 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

Annibalf  having  in  vain  aideavoured  to  force  the,  Romans 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua^  advances  with  the  same  de- 
sign towards  Rome,  but  is  disappointed  in  his  expectation. 
A  comparison  ofAnnibal  with  Epaminondas;  and  of  the 
Lacedemonians  with  the  Romans. 

iV-NNIBALf  having  extesded  his  army  in  a  circle  round 
tha  whole  camp  of  Appiu8»  at  first  endeavoured  by  light 
skiriBisbing  to  draw  him  out  (o  an  engagement.  And 
wbeB  no  answer  was  returned  to  this  invitation,  be  then 
iarested  the  camp  as  in  a  r^[ular  siege.  The  cavalry^  ad* 
vancing  together  in  troops,  threw  their  javelins  with  loud 
cries  into,  the  very  camp ;  while  the  infantry,  ranged  also 
in  jufit  cohorts,  attempted  to  tear  away  the  paUisade  of  the 
intrenchment.  The  Romans,  however,  were  not  moved 
from  their  purpose  even  by  these  attacks;  but  opposed 
their  light  forces  only  to  those  who  came  near  to  the  in- 
trenchment ;  while  the  heavy  armed  troops,  drawn  up  in 
cohorts,  and  covering  them  frcw  the  javelins  that  were 
thrown,  remained  quiet  in  their  ranks.  Annibal,  tbere*- 
fore,  being  grieved  to  find  that  hc^  neither  could  throw 
himself  into  the  city  of  Capua,  nor  draw  the  Romans  to 
an  engagement,  was  at  last  forced  to  have  recourse  to  other 
counsels,  and  to  consider  with  himself  what  measures  w^e 
most  proper  to  be  taken. 

The  state  indeed  in  which  things  now  appeared,  might 
,well  fill  the  Carthaginians  with  perplexity,  since  it  cannot 
but  occasion  some  embarrassment  even  to  those  who  read 
only  1^  relation  of  it.  For  is  it  not  almost  incredible,  that 
the  Romans,  who  had  been  so  often  defeated  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, that  they  dared  not  to  engage  them  agaip  in  set  bat- 
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tlet  abattld  yet  refuse  to  retire^  or  to  leave  the  field  ?    Is  it 
not  astonitbingy  that  those  very  troops,  who  in  fornifr 
times  had  never  left  the  sides  of  the  hills,  should  now  de- 
scend into  the  plains,  and  lay  siege  to  the  noblest  city,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Italy;  while  their  camp  also 
was  surrounded  by  those  very  enemies,  whom  they  had 
feared  to  look  deliberately  in  the  face  ?  The  Carthaginians, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  who  had  gained  victory  after  victory 
without  any  intermission,  were  at  this  very  time  perplexed 
with  no  less  difficulty  than  the  vanquished.    In  my  judg- 
ment, however,  the  conduct  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  was  founded  simply  upon  this  opinion,  which  was 
comoiun  to  them  both ;  that  the  cavalry  of  Annibal  was 
the  only  cause,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  owed  all  their 
victories,  and  the  Romans  their  defeats.     Upon  this  ac- 
count it  was,  that  the  latter,  immediately  after  every  ac- 
tion, had  been  accustomed  to  lead  their  armies  along  the 
aides  of  the  hills,  in  sight  indeed  of  the  enemy,  but  in 
places  where  the  cavalry  was  not  able  to  act  against  them. 
And  with  respect  particularly  to  all  that  now  passed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  the  same  persuasion  very 
clearly  explains  the  motives  that  determined  either  army. 
For  the  Romans,  while  they  refused  to  draw  out  their 
forces  to  a  battle,  through  dread  pf  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time  remained  with  confidence  in  the 
post  which  they  had  taken;  as  being  well  assured,  that  this 
very  cavalry^  which  had  occasioned  their  defeat  in  every 
set  engagement,  was  not  able  to  make  any  impression  upon 
their  camp.     The   Carthaginians  again  considered,  and 
with  no  less  reason,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  keep  their  cavalry  long  together  in  a  body.     For  the 
forage  had  been    purposely  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
through  all  the  country.    Nor  was  it  possible  to  bring 
from  any  great  distance  those  supplies  of  hay  and  of  bar- 
ley, which  so  large  a  number  of  horses  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den would  require.     And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
ehould  dismiss  their  cavalry,  and  remain  afterwards  in  their 
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camp;  they  never  could  attack,  without  manifest  hazard, 
iin  enemy  who  was  8trongIy  intrenched/ and  against  whom 
every  engagertient,  not  8upj3orted  by  thdr  cavalry,  must 
be  attended  with  very  doubtful  success.  They  were  appre- 
hensive likewi#e>  that  some  new  forces  might  arrive ;  and  en- 
camping close  behind  them,  might  involve  them  in'  the 
greatest  difficulties  by  intercepting  their  supplies*  Anni^ 
b£^l  therefore,  having  concluded  from  these  reasons  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  draw  the  Romans  from  the  siege  by 
open  force,  resolved  to  attempt  it  in  a  different  way. 

He  considered  with  himself,  that,  if  he  could  make  a 
secret  march,  and  appear  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,either  someadvantage  might  perhaps  be gainedagainst 
the  city,  before  the  inhabitants  should  be  recovered  from 
the  consternation  into  which  so  unexpected  an  event  would 
throw  them;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Appius  would  be 
^ced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  country ;  or,  sending  away  one  part  at  least  of 
his  army  for  that  purpose,  would  afford  the  opportunity  of 
an  easy  victory,  both  against  the  forces  that  should  be  so 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  those  also  that  would  be  left 
behuid*  Having  formed  then  this  design,  he  engaged  an 
African  to  pass  as  a  deserter  into  the  Roman  camp,  and 
from  thence  into  the  city,  with  letters  which  he  had  taken 
care  to  secure.  For  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  inha- 
bitants, as  soon  as  they  should  perceive  that  he  was  gone, 
would  despair  of  receiving  any  farther  succour,  and  sur^ 
render  themselves  to  the  Romans.  He  contrived,  there- 
fore, that  these  letters  should  be  delivered  to  them  on  the 
very  day  following  his  departure;  that,  being  acquainted 
with  his  puipose,  they  might  be  encouraged  still  to  sustain 
the  siege. 

At  Rome,  when  the  news  arrived  of  what  passed  .in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua ;  and  that  Annibal  had  encamped 
close  to  the  Roman  army,  and  even  invested  them  in  their 
camp;  the  minds  of  all  men  were  raised  in  suspense,  and 
were  filled  with  anxiety  and  dread.     For  it  seemed  that 
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the  very  moment  that  would  decide  the  war  was  now  a})- 
preaching.  .  The  citizens  therefore,  in  general,  and  every 
one  particularly,  were  occupied  with  no  other  care,  than 
to  complete  the  preparations  for  that  side,  and  to  send  sH 
the  necessai^  succours. 

The  people  of  Capua,  when  they  had  received  the  let- 
ters from  the  bands  of  the  African,  and  were  informed  of 
the  design  of  Annibal^  resolved^  to  wait  the  event,  and  sus* 
tain  the  siege«  In  the  mean  time,  this  general,  on  the 
fifth  day  after  he  had  first  encamped,  having  ordered  the 
troops  to  take  their,  supper,  and  leaving  his  fires  lighted, 
decamped  in  the  evening  with  so  great  secrecy,  that  the 
enemy  knew  not  that  he  was  gone.  With  continual  and 
forced  marches,  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Sanmites,  taking  care  always  to  send  some  trodjf>s  before, 
to  examine  the  country,  and  to  occupy  the  proper  posts. 
And  while  the  attention  of  the  Romans  was  wholly  fixed 
on  the  afiairs  of  Capua,  and  the  condition  of  the  siege,  he 
passed  the  river  Anio  before  he  was  discovered,  and,  ad- 
vancing still  nearer  towards  Rome,  fixed  his  camp  at  the 
distance  of  no  more  than  forty  stadia  from  the  city.  The 
first  news  of  this  approach  filled  all  Rome  with  terror  and 
confusion.  For,  beside  that  the  event  was  sudden,  it  was 
most  distant  likewise  from  every  expectation;  because  An- 
nibal  never  had  approached  so  near  before.  Add  to  this, 
that  an  opinion,  also  immediately  prevailed,  that  he  wonid 
not  even  now  have  ventured  to  approach,  unless  the  le- 
gions that  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Capua  had  been 
first  defeated.  The  men  therefore  made  haste  to  mount 
the  walls,  and  to  take  all  the  advantageous  posts  that  were 
without  the  city :  while  the  women  went  round  to  the  tem- 
ples^ ofiering  supplications  to  the  gods,  and  sweeping 
the  pavements  of  the  holy  shrines  with  their  hair.  For 
such  is  the  custom  of  this  people,  whenever  their  country 
is  threatened  with  any  great  and  unusual  danger. 

Annibal  then,  having  encamped  in  the  place  that  has 
been  mentioned,  had  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  against 
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the  city  on  the  following  day ;  when  an  accident)  as  fbrtBiiate 
a«  unexpected,  occanoned  the  safety  of  Rome.  The  tian^ 
sulis,  Cneus  Fulvius  add  PubliuB  Sulpicius,  who  bad  before 
enrolled  one  legioii^  had  ordered  the  soldiers  to  attend  at 
Rome  with  their  arms  upon  this  very  day,  to  take  the  mi- 
litary oath.  At  this  very  time  likewise,  they  were  em- 
ployed in  selecting  and  enrolling  men  for  another  legion. 
Thus  a  great  body  of  troops  was  assembled^  as  it  were 
spoBtaneoudy,  in  the  moment  that  was  requisite*  The 
consuls,  placing' themselves  with  confidence  at  their  bead, 
went  and  encamped  without  the  city ;  and  by  this  meaisare 
gave  an  efieetual  check  to  the  ardour  of  the  Canhagiaiana. 
For  Annibal  had  at  first  advanced,  and  was  not  without 
hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  the  dty  by  storm. 
But  when  he  saw  that  the  Romans  were  drawn  up  in  iMt- 
tie  against  him ;  and  being  informed  also  of  the  true  atate 
of  things  by  a  prisoner  that  was  taken,  he  desisted  fbom 
the  attempt;  and  leading  his  army  through  tte  coun- 
try, set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  plundered  all  that  was  nmhin 
his  reach.  The  booty  that  was  gained  even  in  the  first 
excursions  was  such  as  exceeded  all  account:  being  drawn 
from  a  country,  into  which  it  never  had  been  expected  that 
an  enemy  would  at  any  time  come. 

The  consuls  however  were  now  so  filled  with  confidence, 
.that  they  had  the  boldness  to  encamp  at  the  distance  of  ten 
stadia  only  from  the  Carthaginian  army.  But  Antiibal, 
having  considered  that  his  troops  were  loaded  with  an 
immense  booty ;  that  he  had  foiled  in  his  attelnpt  against 
the  city;  and,  above  all,  that  the  time  was  now  elapsed,  in 
which  he  had  supposed  that  Appius,  informed  of  the  dan- 
ger with  which  Rome  was  threatened,  wt»uld  either  raise 
the  siege  of  Capua,  or,  leaving  there  a  small  part  only  of 
his  forces,  would  hasten  with  the  rest  to  defend  his  coon- 
try;  and  that,  in  either  case,  he  should 'meet  him  on  his 
way  with  some  advantage;  resolved  to  begin  hia  march 
back  again,  and  decatn)3ed  early  in  the  morning*  But 
Publius,  having  before  broken  the  bridges  that  were  upon 
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the  rivert  so  that  die  Cartbaginisas  were  obliged  to  ford 
the  stream^  pressed  closely  upon  the  rear  of  the  army  ia 
their  passage^  and  tkrew  them  into  no  small  disorder.  The 
numbers  indeed,  of  the  Carthaginian  cavafary»  and  the  readi* 
nesaof  the  Nnmidiana^in  assisting  every  part  that  was  at^ 
tacked,  prevented  the  action  from  bang  in  any  manner 
general.  The  Romans  however  recovered  again  a  great 
part  of  the  plunder ;  and^  having  taken  prisoners  also  about 
three  handled  men,  they  then  returned  back  to  thmr  camp. 
And  being  afterwards  persuaded,  that  fear  alone  had  de- 
termined Anmbal  to  make  so  precipitate  a  retreat,  they 
feUowed  closely  after  him,  leading  their  army  along  the 
aides  of  the  hills. 

The  Carthaginian  genera^  keeping  in  view  hb  first  de» 
aign^  for  some  time  ooatinued  his  march  with  the  greatest 
baslew  But,  after  five  days,  being  informed  that  Appios 
had  not  left  the  siege,  he  halted^  till  the  Romans  who  weve 
following  him  were  come  near :  and  then  fidling  saddeiily 
jspoik  their  camp  in  the  night,  he  killed  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly  out  of  the  camp^  And 
vrhen  the  morning  was  come,  perceiving  that  they  had  re* 
treated  to  a  strong  eminence  that  was  near,  he  resolved  not 
to  attack  them  in  that  post ;  but  continued  his  route  through 
Daunia  and  the  Brutian  district,  appeared  so  unexpectedly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rh^ium,  that  he  had  almost 
taade  himself  master  of  the  city.  For  all  that  were  found 
in  the  country  upon  his  approach  fell  into  his  hands ;  and 
among  them  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rh^ium* 

Is  there  any  one  now  that  can  withhold  his  admiratioUf 
or  refuse  the  testimony  that  is  due  to  the  emulation  and 
the  courage  that  were  so  signally  displayed  upon  this  oc- 
casion both  by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans?  The 
conduct  of  Epaminondas,  in  an  action  not  unlike  to  that 
which  we  have  now  described,  has  received  the  applause  of 
all  mi^kind.  This  general,  arriving  at  Tegea  with  his 
alliesy.  perceived  that  the  LacedsBmonians  had  drawn  to- 
gether all  their  forces,  as  well  as  those  of  their  allies,  to 
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Mantinea^  with  design  to  o£Per  battle  to  the  Tfaeban  army. 
Having  ordered  his  troops,  therefore,  to  take  their  supper 
at  an  early  hour,  he  led  them  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  under  the  pretence  of  occupying  certain  posts,  that 
were  most  proper  for  the  approaching  battle.    But  when 
diis:  persuasion  was  spread  through  all  the  army,  he  di- 
rected his  march  straight  to  Sparta,  and  arrived  most  un- 
expectedly about  the  third  hour  of  the  night     Finding 
the  place  destitute  of  all  defence,'  he  {^netrated  as  far  as  to 
the  forum,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
city  that  were  on  the  side  of  the  river.     But  this  fortune 
soon  was  changed.     For  Agesilaus,  having  been  informed 
of  what  had  happened  by  a  deserter  who  hdd  gone  in  the 
night  to  Mantinea,  immediately  began  his  march,  and  ar- 
rived at  Sparta  with  all-  his  forces  in  the  very  moment 
when  the  city  was  taken;     Epaminondas,  therefwe,  being 
thus  forced  to  abandon,  his  design,  ordered  his  troops  to 
take  their  repast  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas;  and,  hav- 
ing allowed  also  some  time  for  rest,  he  resolved  to  tnarch 
back  again  in  haste  by  the  same  way  by  which  he  had  ar^' 
I'ived ;  being  persuaded  that,  as  the  whole  liscedsemonian 
army  had  come  in  haste  to  protect  their  country,  Mantinetf 
in  its  turn  was  now  left  without  defence.     And  this  indeed 
was  the  truth.     He  therefore  encouraged  his  troops ;  and 
continuing  his  march  all  night  with  the  greatest  haste,  ar- 
rived about  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mantinea,  which  had  no  force  sufficient  to  make  resistance. 
But  it  happened  that  the  Athenians,  who  were  desirous  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  intended  action  against  the  Thebans, 
arrived  at  this  very  time,  with  design  to  join  the  Lacedae- 
monian  army.     And    when   the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Thebans  had  just  reached  the  temple  of  Neptune,  which 
stood  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  only  from  Mantinea; 
in  the  same  instant  the  Athenians,  as  if  by  concert,  ap- 
peared upon  the  top  of  the  hill  that  commanded  the  city. 
On  the  sight  of  these  succours  the  Mantineans  were  atiast 
encouraged*  to  mount  the  walls,  and  oppose  the  entrance 
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of  the  Thebant,  It  is  not  without  good  rea80A»  therefore^ 
tliAt  historians  blame  these  accidents;  and  say  of  £panii« 
nondaSf  that  he  performed  every  thing  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  skilful  general ;  and  while  he  shewed  him- 
self to  be  superior  to  his  enemies,  was  vanquished  only  by 
ill  fortune. 

The  same  reflections  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Annibal  in  the  present  instance. .  For  when  it 
is  considered,  that  thin  general  first  attempted  to  raise  the 
^iege  of  Capua,  by  encamping  ne^r  to  the  enemy,  and 
attacking  them  in  many  little  combats;  that,  when  this 
design  had  failed,  he  thenjmarched,  with  the  same  inten- 
tipi],into  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  that,  when 
accident  alone  had  prevented  the  success  of  this  bold  pro^ 
ject,  and  forced  him  to  return  back  again  with  his  army, 
he  still  kept  his  attention  fixed  upon  his  first  design,  and 
stood  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  motion  that  should 
be  made  by  the  army  that  was  employed  in  the  siege ;  and 
lastly,  when  it  is  rememlbered  that  he  did  not  even  in  the 
end  desist  from  his  undertaking,  till  he  had  dispersed  the 
Romans  with  great  slaughter,  and  almost  taken  the  city  by 
surprise;  who  can  behold  such  actions,  and  not  bestow 
Upon  this  great  commander  the  strongest  testimony  of  ad- 
miration and  applause? 

With  regard  to  the  Romans,  they  must  be  allowed 
itideed  to  have  deserved  upon  this  occasion  even  a  higher 
degreei  of  praise  than  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  instance 
that  has  been  mentioned.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
soon  as  they  knew  that  Sparta  was  attacked,  marched 
away  in  haste,  and  saved  indeed  their  own  city,  but  suf- 
fered Mantinea,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  themselves 
alone,  to  be  lost.  But  the  Romans  preserved  their  coun- 
try ;  and  yet  drew  not  away  their  army  from  the  walls  of 
Capua:  but  remaining  immoveable  and  fixed  in  their  first 
{Purpose,  continued  to  press  the  siege  with  the  same  confi- 
dence as  before. 

But  let  it  not  now  be  imagined  that  my  purpose  in 
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firfling  iota  this  digression  was  barely  Co  extol  the  Caotha- 
giniaos  and  the  Romans.  Their  great  actions  have  idieacfy 
been  often  celebrated  ia  the  course  of  this  work.  My 
design  was  rather,  by  displaying  the  oondaet  of  the  leaders 
in  these  two  states,  to  afford  a  lesson  to  all  those  who  may 
hereafter  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  any  ooittiry. 
That,  when  they  call  to  their  rem^nbraMe  the  fima  cl 
thete  commanders,  and  place  their  actions  in  ftdl  tfew 
before  them,  they  may  be  led  to  craniate  soeh  gieafr  elcam* 
pies :  and  be  persuaded  thai  many  things  which  appear  to 
be  beyond  measiare  daring  and  fiiU  of  dmger,  arte  nos  less 
safe  in  the  execution  than  admirable  m  the  altempi ;  .and 
that  the  design  itself,  as  wcil  when  firnstrated  as  when 
attended  with  saccess,  will  drtm  aftef  it  immortal  honaar, 
if  it  be  conducted  only  with  ability  and  sldlL 
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The  ill  policy  of  the  Romans  centured,  in  carrying  into  their 
oum  country  the  ornaments  of  the  cities  which  they  had 
conquered. 

ibUCH  then  was  the  reason  that  determined  the  Romans 
to  refDOve  into  their  own  country  the  omameikts  tbati  ha^e 
been  mentioned,  and  not  to  leave  any  part  bdiind.  Whe- 
ther this  resolution  was  fight  and  a^eeable  to  their  in* 
ierestS}  or  the  contrary,  would  afford  room  perhaps  finr 
much  disfHite.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  strongest  rea« 
sons  might  be  brought  to  shew,  that  they  acte<^  and  atill 
continue  to  act^  very  imprudently  in  this  matter.  If  the 
cultivation  indeed  of  arts  like  these  had  been  the  means  of 
their  first  advancement  to  strength  and  power,  th^  nof^t 
then,  with  good  reason,  have  transferred  into  their  own 
possession  such  ornaments  as  had  hee&  found  eflfectual  to 
promote  the  greatness  of  their  country.  But  as  in  truth  it 
was  a  kind  of  life  that  was  destitute  of  ail  superfluoiis 
wealth)  and  mannas  fiur  removed  from  elegance  and^spkn- 
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dour,  which  enabled  tbem  Co  subdue  continually  those  w/ 
nations  which  possessed  the  most,  as  well  as  the  moit 
beautiful,  of  these  embellishments ;  how  can  it  be  donbtedf 
but  that  they  erred  in  judgment  upon  thif  poeasioii  ?  Nor 
are  they  to  be  blamed  in  this  respect  alooe^  that,  when  they 
were  conquerors,  they  i^linqaished  tbeir  own  manners,  and 
adopted  the  spirit  of  the  conqnend  in  exchange.    There 
is  also  a  certain  kind  of  envy,  which  never  fails  to  accom- 
pany such  actions ;  aod  which,  c^  all  things,  a  powerfbl 
empire  has  the  greatest  cause  to  dread.     For  when  map 
bdiold  a  state  in  possession  of  the  riches  that  bdonged  to 
others,  instead  of  applauding  the  good  fortune,  they  yfew 
it,  on  the  contrary,  with  secret  jealousy;  and  are  it  the 
same  time  moved  by  sentiments  of  compassion  towards 
those  ^\^o  have  been  thus  despoiled.     And  when,  in  the 
farther  progress  of  success,  the  whole  wealth  of  every 
foreign  state  is  drawn  together  to  one  city,  and  the  people 
themselves  are  invited,  as  it  were,  to  take  a  view  of  that 
magnificence  which  so  lately  was  their  own ;  the  evil  then 
becomes  greater  than   before.     For  tb#  spectators,  not 
actuated,  as  in  the  former  instance,  by  compassion  Sot  the 
sufferings  of  their  neighbours,  are  now  exasperated  by  a 
sense  of  their  own  losses:  and  begin  to  glow,  not  with  envy 
alone,  but  with  resentment  also  against  those  whom  for* 
tune  has  so  favoured.     For  the  remembrance  of  the  cala«- 
rnities  which  men  have  felt,  will  natnrally  excite  thrir 
haired  against  the  authors  of  tbem.   If  the  Romans  indeed 
had  Only  carried  away  the  silver  and  the  gold  from  the 
countries  which  they  conquered)  they  would  have  desenped 
no  blame.     For  they  could  not  in  general  have  held  the 
vanquished  in  subjection,  unless  they  had  deprived  them 
of  that  source  of  their  strength,  and  added  it  to  their  own. 
But  with  respect  to  the  riches  of  a  different  kind,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  far  more  prudent,  to  have  suffered 
tbem  to  remain  where  they  were  found,  together  with  the 
envy  which  they  inspire:  and  to  have  established  the  glory 
of  their  own  country,  not  by  the  vain  ornaments  of  pictures 
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and  statues^  but  by  a  gravity  of  manners^  and  a  magna* 
nimity  of  conduct.  But  these  reflections  are  sufficient 
.They  may  serve  perhaps  as  instruction  at  least  to  future 
conquerors ;  not  to  strip  the  cities  which  they  subdue  ;  nor 
"*  to  think  it  possible*,  that  the  calamities  of  other  nations 
can  ever  become  the  ornament  of  their  own  countries. 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 

A  digression  concemifig  the  proper  manner  of  conducting 
xmtf  enterprise.  What  things  are  necessary  to  be  known 
by  the  commander  of  an  army.  The  application  and  use 
of  astronomy  and  geometry.  Examples  qf  generals  who 
Jailed  in  their  attempts^  from  being  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  of  those  sciences,  A  censure  of  some  common 
errors^  arising  from  the  same  defect, 

CHAP.  I. 

XN  the  affairs  of  war,  much  consideration  is  indeed  re- 
quired, to  guard  against  the  accidents  that  may  arise  in 
tjie  course  of  such  an  undertaking.  And  yet  in  every 
project  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  success,  if  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  be  conducted  only  with  sound 
sense  and  judgment. 

If  we  examine  then  the  accounts  of  former  wars,  it  will 
be  very  obvious  to  perceive,  that  those  actions,  which  are 
accomplished  openly  and  by  force  alone,  are  much  less 
frequent,  than  those  that  are  concerted  with  some  stra- 
tagem, and  upon  some  occasion  that  is  offered.  From  the 
same  view  likewise  it  will  be  no  less  evident,  that,  among 
these  last,  the  number  of  those  that  fail,  is  greater  than  of 
those  that  are  attended  with  success.  And  that  the  want 
also  of  success,  upon  such  occasions,  is  almost  always  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  or  the  negligence  of  the  com- 
manders, cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  I  shall  endea- 
^^ur  therefore  to  point  out  the  proper  method  of  conduct- 
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ing  enterprises  of  this  sort;  not  taking  into  the  consi^ 
deration  things  that  happen  without  foresight  or  intention, 
which  deserve  the' name  of  chance  or  accident  rather  than 
of  actions,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  too  unsettled  to 
be  fixed  by  any  rule ;  but  confining  myself  wholly  to  those 
actions  which  are  undertaken  with  some  certain  purpose 
and  design. 

Every  action  then,  of  the  kind  here  mentioned,  must 
have  a  determinate  point  of  time;  a  certain  portion  of 
time;  and  a  certain  place.  It  requires  also  secrecy^  cer*> 
tain  persons,  through  whom,  and  by  whom,  it  must,  be 
accomplished  :  and  lastly,  a  certain  manner  of  .carrying  it 
into  execution.  When  a  commander  has  formed  his 
measures  right  with  respect  to  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
manifest,  that  his  attempt  will  be  attended  witli  successf. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  these 
will  most  assuredly  defeat  the  whole  design.  For  such  is 
the  nature  of  all  concerted  enterprises;  a  failure  in  any 
single  part,  however  inconsiderable,  shall  have  force  to 
overthrow  them ;  while  all  the  measures  together  scarcely 
are  sufficient  to  conduct  an  undertaking  to  its  destined  end. 
It  is  clearly  therefore  a  matter  of  the  last  importance^  not 
to  leave  any  thing  neglected  upon  such  occasions. 

Now,  of  all  the  precautions  that  have  been  mentioned^ 
the  first  to  which  a  commander  should  attend  is  that  of 
observing  secrecy.  That  neither  the  joy  which  spring 
from  an  unexpected  prospect  of  success,  nor  yet  the  dread 
of  a  miscarriage;  that  neither  friendship  nor  affection  may 
prevail  upon  him,  to  communicate  his  design  to  any  per- 
sons, except  those  alone  without  whose  assistance  it  cannot 
be  carried  into  execution;  and  not  even  to  these,  till  the 
time  in  which  their  services  are  severally  required  obliges 
him  to  disclose  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  only  that  the 
tongue  be  silent;  but  much  more,  that  the  mind  also 
make  not  any  discovery.  For  it  has  often  happened,  that 
men,  who  have  carefully  restrained  themselves  from  speak- 
ing, have  sometime  by  their  countenance  alone,  and  some- 
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tuam  by  their  actions,  very  dearly  manifested  their  de« 
signs.  A  second  thing  to  be  considered  are  the  different 
roatesy  either  by  day  or  by  night,  and  the  manner  of  per- 
forming them,  both  upon  land  and  sea.  The  third,  and 
indeed  thf  greatest  object,  is,  to  know  the  differences  of 
die  times  that  dq)end  upon  the  heavens;  and  to  be  able 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  execution  of  any  design. 
Nor  is  the  manner  of  executing  any  enterprise  to  be 
;r^8rded  as  a  point  of  small  importance.  For  this  alone 
has  often  made  things  practicable,  which  appeared  to  be 
impossible,  and  ordered  others  impracticable^  which  were 
easy  to  be  performed.  In  the  last  place,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  signals  and  countersignals;  as  well  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  persons,  through  whose  means,  and  with 
whose  assistance^  the  undertaking  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  knowledge  that  is  requisite  in  the  tilings  now  men- 
tioned is  to  be  acquired  partly  by  experience,  partly  by 
enquiry,  and  partly  by  the  rules  of  science.  With  respect 
tp  the  several  routes ;  the  place  that  is  the  object  of  the 
inarch ;  the  nature  of  that  place ;  and  the  persons  fit  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise ;  it  is  best, 
indeed,  when  a  commander  is  himself  acquainted  with 
these  things  from  his  own  proper  knowledge.  But  if  it  be 
otherwise,  his  duty  then  is,  to  use  the  greatest  care  in  his 
enquiries:  not  trusting,  rashly  to  any  information  that  is 
offered;  nor  following  any  guides,  without  leaving  behind 
him  some  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  In  these  things  then, 
and  in  others  similar  to  these,  a  general  may  obtain  suffi- 
cient light,  by  consulting  that  experience  which  is  gained 
in  armies;  by  employing  his  own  industry;  and  by  mak- 
ing the  necessary  enquiries.  But  there  are  others  that 
demand  skill  mdd  knowledge,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  theoretical  science,  especially  with  those  of 
astronomy  and  geometry.  For,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  more  difficult  branches  of  these  two  sciences,  there 
are  certain  parts  ^f  them,  which,  though  they  require  but 
little  labour,  are  of  the  greatest  use  upon  such  occasions, 
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and  serve  priocii^ly  to  promote  the  m»ceam  of  all  tiMsii 
enterprises  as  have  here  been  meotione^^ 

AlQong  the  tbiiigs  that  are  to  be  learned  in  this  ntechod, 
one  of  the  most  neceswry  is  the  investigation  of  the 
theory  of  the  days  and  nights.  If,  indeed,  the  days  and  the 
nights  were  at  alt  times  equal,  there  would  bc^  no  need  of 
study,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which  would  in 
^at  ease  be  eommon  and  obvious  to  aU#  But  since  they 
are  differenti  not  only  each  from  the  other,  but  also  from 
themselves,  it  is  plainly  a  matter  of  gf eat  importance,  to 
know  the  laws  by  which  they  are  severally  diminished  or 
increased.  For,  unless  he  be  acquainted  with  these  differ- 
ences, hqvf  shall  a  commander  be  able  to  measure  with 
^iMCtne^s  the  tinie  of  a  concerted  mf^rch,  either  by  night 
or  by  day  ?  How  can  he  be  assured,  without  this  know- 
ledge! t^^  he  shall  not  either  arrive  too  early,  or  too  late  ? 
It  happens  also  upon  such  occasions,  and  indeed  upon  such 
alppe,  that  the  first  of  these  mistakes  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  other*  For  he  who  arrives  too  bite,  is  only 
forced  to  abandon  bis  design.  Perceiving  his  error^  while 
he  is  yet  at  a  distance^  he  may  return  back  again  with 
safety.  But  he  who  comes  before  the  appointed  ttme, 
being  discovered  by  the  enemy  upon  his  approach,  not 
only  fails  in.  the  intended  enterprise,  but  is  in  danger  also 
of  anffering  an  entire  defeat*  It  is  time  indeed,  which 
generally  governs  in  all  human  actions ;  and  most  particu- 
larly in  the  affiiirs  of  war.  A  commander,  therefore, 
should  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer and  the  winter  solstice ;  the  equinoxes ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  diminution,  or  increase  of  the  nights 
and  dayst  as  they  fall  between  the  equinoctial  points.  For 
this  is  the  only  method  that  can  enable  him  to  adjust  his 
motions  to  the  course  of  time,*  either  by  land  or  sea. 

Nor  is  it  leas  necessary  that  a  commander  should  also 
knaw  distinctly  the  several  portions  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night;  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  hour  of  rising, 
and  of  putting  the  troops  in  march.    For  without  begin- 
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ning  well,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain. a  happy  end.     No«r 
the  time  of  day  may  easily  be  known :  by  the  shadow  from 
the  sun;  by  the  course  which  the  sun  takes;  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  his  elevation  above  the  earth.     But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  the  time  of  night:  unlc^ss  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere;  and 
are  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  twelve  signs,  and  to 
mark  their  disposition  in  the  heavens.     With  this  know- 
ledge, it  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.     For,  though  the 
nights  are  unequal,  yet,  since  in  the  course  of  every  night 
six  of  the  twelve  signs  are  raised  above  the  horizon,  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  at  the  same  times  of  the  night, 
equal    parts   of   the    twelve  signs   must   always  appear. 
When  it  is  known  then  what  part  of  the  zodiac  the  sun 
occupies  in  the  day,  nothing  more  is  requisite,  than,  at  the 
time  of  his  setting,  to  draw  a  line  diametrically  through 
the  circle.     When  this  is  done,  as  much  as  the  zodiac 
shall  afterwards  rise  above  the  horizon,  so  much  also  of 
the  night  will  have  passed.     And  if  the  number  only  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  signs  be  known,  the  different  parts 
of  the  night  will  be  also  known. 

When  the  nights  are  cloudy,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  moon.  For  this  planet  is  of  such  a  magnitude,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  heavens  it  may  happen  to  be,  the 
light  of  it  may  always  be  discerned.  It  is  sometimes  from 
the  time  and  place  of  its  rising,  and  sometimes  from  those 
of  its  setting,  that  the  hours  of  the  night  are  to  be  com- 
puted. But  it  will  first  be  requisite  to  know  with  exact- 
ness the  different  times  of  its  rising  upon  each  several  day. 
Nor  is  this  knowledge  difficult  to  be  obtained.  For  as  the 
course  of  the  moon  is  completed  in  a  single  month,  the 
right  apprehension  of  its  progress  in  that  period  will  seiTe 
equally  in  all  the  rest. 

Upon  these  principles  it  may  be  observed,  how  well  the 
poet  deserves  our  praise,  when  he  represents  Ulysses,  who 
possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander,  forming 
conjectures  from  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  not  only 
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concerning  the  courie  of  havigatioQ,  but  With  respect  also 
to  actions  upon  land.  For  even  those  sudden  and  un-> 
expected  events,  by  which. men  frequently  are  thrown  into 
the  greatest  difficulties,  may  by  this  method  be  appre^ 
hended  with  exactness  before  they  happen.  '  Such  are 
violent  rains  and  inundaticms;  the  fall  of  snows;  a  black 
and  clouded  air;  and  other  similar  accidents.  If  we  are, 
therefore,  negligent  with  respect  even  to.  things  of  this 
kind,  which  are  possible  to  be  foreseen,  must  we  not  faii^ 
through  our  own  fault  alone,  in  almost  every  thing  that 
we  attempt  ?  But  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one  of  all  those 
precantions  which  have  been  before  recited,  that  can  with 
safety  be  neglected ;  if  we  would  avoid  falling  into  those 
absurdities  of  conduct  into  which  many  others  are  re- 
ported to  have  fallen..  I  shall  here  mention  some  of  them 
as  examples. 

Aratus,  the  Achaean  praetor,  having  resolved  to  attempt 
to  take  Cyoaetha  by  surprise,  concerted  the  following  plan 
with  the  citizens  that  were  engaged  in  the  design.  '  That, 
on  a  certain  day,  having  before  advanced  silently  in  the 
night,  he  should  take  his  post  near  to  the  river  that  ran 
down  from  the  city,  and  for  some  time  remain  quiet  with 
his  army.  That,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  citi- 
zens, when  all  things  were  prepared,  should  secretly  send 
out  one  of  their  number,  dressed  in  a  nfantle;  who  should 
take  his  stand  upon  a  certain  tomb  that  was  without  the 
city.  That  the  rest  should  then  a^ttack  the  guards  of  the 
gate;  who,  according  to  their  custom,  would  be  sleeping 
at  that  hour ;  and  that  Aratus,  in  this  .very  moment, 
should  rise  from  his  concealment,  and  advance  witK  haste 
tow^ards  the  gate.  The  matter  being  thus '  regulated, 
Aratus  came  at  the  appointed  time ;  and,  having  stationed 
his  troops  in  secret  along  the  river,  waited  for  the  signal. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  inhabitants,  who  was  the 
master  of  some  of  those  delicate  sheep  that  were  usually 
pastured  near  to  the  city,  having  occasion  io  give  some 
sudden  orders  that  concerned  them,  came  out  at  the  gate, 
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about  an  hour  before  the  middle  of  the  day^  dressed  in  a 
mantle;  and,  standing  upon  the  very  tomb  that  bad  been 
named,  looked  round  the  country  in  search  of  bis  shep- 
herd. Aratus,  being  persuaded  that  this  was  the  signal 
that  had  been  concerted,  advanced  in  baste  towards  the 
gate.  But  the  gate  was  immediately  shdt  by  the  guards; 
for  things  were  not  yet  ready  within  the  city.  *Tbas  this 
general  not  only  failed  in  his  attempt,  but  brought  de- 
struction also  upon  the  citizens  that  were  engaged  in  the 
design.  For  being  now  discovered,  they  all  lost  their 
lives  in  torture.  What  now  was  the  cause  of  this  mis- 
fortune ?  It  was  only  that  Aratus,  who  was  at  this  time 
extremely  young,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  singular 
advantage  of  double  and  respondent  signals,  was  satisfied 
with  having  concerted  a  single  signal.  So  slight  is  the 
difference  upon  which  the  good  or  ill  success  of  any 
military  enterprise  depends. 

In  the  same  manner  also  Cleomenes,  the  king  of  Sparta, 
when  he  had  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
upon  Megalopolis,  agreed  with  some  of  the  garrison,  who 
were  to  be  stationed  upon  that  part  of  the  wall  that  was 
called  Colaeum,  that  he  would  come  with  his  forces  in  the 
night,  about  the  time  of  the  third  watch.  For  this  was 
the  hour  in  which  these  men  were  appointed  to  take  the 
guard.  But  not  haviiig  before  considered,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  the  nights  were  extremely 
short,  he  did  not  begin  his  march  from  Lacedsemon  till 
about  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  therefore  full  day 
before  he  arrived  at  the  destined  place.  He  had  the  rash- 
ness however  to  attempt  to  storm  the  city;  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  disgrace  and  loss,  and  was  even  in  danger  ot 
suffering  an  entire  defeat:  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  had  only  been  exact  in  the  computation  of  his  time,  his 
friends  might  have  secured  his  entrance  into  the  city,  and 
the  design  have  been  attended  with  success. 

Thus  again  king  Philip,  when  he  attempted  to  take 
Melite  in  the  manner  that  has  before  been  mentioned, 
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was  guilty  of  a  double  error.  For  not  only  the  ladders 
which  he  carried  were  too  short ;  but  he  failed  also  with 
respect  to  the  time.  Instead  of  coming  to  the  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  as  it  had  been  concerted,  when  the 
people  would  have  been  all  fast  in  sleep,  he  began  his 
inarch  from  Larissa  at  an  early  hour;  and,  having  en- 
tered the*  territory  of  the  MelitiBans,  as  it  was  neither  safe 
£or  him  to  halt,  lest  the  enemy  should  gain  notice  of  his 
approach,  nor  possible  to  return  back  again  without  being 
perceived,  he  was.  compelled  by  necessity  to  advance,  and 
arrived  at  the  city  before  the  inhabitants  were  yet  gone  to 
rest.  But  as  he  could  not  scale  the  walls,  because  the 
ladders  were  not  proportioned  to  the  height,  so  neither 
was  he  able  to  enter  through  the  gate,  because  the  time  of 
the  attack  prevented  his  friends  that  were  within  the  city 
from  favouring  his  entrance.  At  last,  therefore,  having 
only  provoked  the  rage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  lost  many 
of  his  men,  he  w.as  forced  to  return  back  without  accom- 
plishing his  purpose;  and  instructed  all  mankind,  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  be  suspicious  of  his  designs,  and  to  set 
themselves  on  their  guard  against  him. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  example  of  Nicias,  the 
Athenian.  This  general,  having  found  a  fair  occasion  for 
withdrawing  his  army  from  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  made 
choice  of  the  proper  time  of  night,  and  had  retreated  to  a 
safe  distance  undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  when  it  hap- 
pened that  the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed.  Being  struck 
by  this  event,  and  vainly  imagining  that  it  portended  some 
misfortune,  he  immediately  suspended  his  march.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  he  designed  to  continue  his 
retreat  on  the  following  night,  the  Syracusans,  having  now 
gained  notice  of  his  motions,  fellupon  him  as  he  marched, 
and  rendered  themselves  masters  both  of  the  army  and  of 
all  the  leaders*.  And  yet,  if  he  only  had  enquired  of  men 
that  were  acquainted  with  these  matters,  he  might  not 
only  not  have  lost  his  own  proper  time,  but  have  rendered 
the  accident  itself  subservient  to  his  purpose,  on  account 
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of  the  ignorance  of  the  enemy*  For  the  ignorance  of 
others  is  the  surest  way  for  conducting  skilful  men  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  designs.  It  is  manifest  then,  that 
so  much  of  astronomy  should  be  acquired  as  may  be 
necessary  upon  such  occasions. 

With  regard  to  the  'measure  of  ladders,  the  method  of 
determining  it  is  this.  If  the  height  of  the* walls  be 
known,  by  the  mean;5  of  some  communication  with  those 
that  are  in  the  city,  the  proportion  of  the  ladders  is  then 
most  easy  to  be  ascertained.  For  if  the  walls,  for  ex- 
ample, contain  ten  certain  parts  of  any  measure  in  height^ 
the  height  of  the  ladders  must  include  at  the  least  twelve 
such  parts.  The  distance  .of  the  foot  of  the  ladders  from 
the  walls  should  be  equal  to' one  half  of  their  height.  '  For 
this  is  the  most  just  proportion  with  respect  to  the  men 
that  are  to  mount  upon  them.  If  the  disitance  be  greater, 
the  ladders  will  too  easily  be  broken  under  the  weight. 
If  less,  they  will  then  be  so  erect,  that  thct  soldiers,  as  they 
ascend,  must  be  continually  in  danger  of  falling  headlong 
down.  If  the  walls  are  not  to  be  approached,  and .  the 
measure  of  them  is  unknown,  the  height  of  any  body  that 
stands  perpendicularly  upon  a  plane  siir&ce  may  be  taken 
at  a  distance.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  not  only  prac^ 
ticable  but  easy  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
mathematics.  And  thus  again  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  success  in  military  operations,  the  study  of  geo- 
metry will  be  also  requisite ;  not  indeed  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, but  so  far  as  it  teaches  to  investigate  the  theory  of 
relations  alid  proportions.  For  it  is  not  only  in. measuring 
the  height  of  walls  that  this  science  is  so  necessary  ;*  but  in 
changing  also  the  figure  of  a  camp  as  occasions  may 
require.  By  this  methpd  it  is  that  a  general  is  enabled 
sometimes,  taking  every  kind  of  figure,  to  keep  still  the 
same  proportion  between  the  several  parts  that  are  con- 
tained within  the  camp;  and  sometimes  retaining  the  same 
figure  to  vary  the  proportion  of  the  parts  according  to  the 
number  of  those  that  enter,  or  that  depart  from  the  camp* 
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•But  these  matters  have  already  been  treated  by  us  at  large 
in  our  discourse  on  the  orders  of  battle. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  objected  to  me  by  any  reasonable 
man,  that  I  require  too  much,  in  making  astronomy  and 
geometry  a  necessary  part  of  study  for  the  general  of  an 
army.  To  join  indeed  to  any  profession  those  foreign  and 
superfluous  acquisitions,  which  only  serve  to  fiirnish  mat- 
ter of  ostentation  and  idle  talk,  is  a  labour  which  I  entirely 
disapprove.  But  as  much  as  I  condemn  such  unnecessary 
diligence,  so  much  on  the  Other  hand  must  I  contend  for 
the  necessity  of  drawing  even  from  a  distant  source  some 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  aie  of  constant  and  noto- 
rious use.  For  is  it  not  absurd  that  persons  who  profess 
the  arts  of  dancinc^  and  of  music  should  submit  to  be 
instructed  in  the  theory  of  measure  and  of  harmony,  and 
even  to  be  trained  in  the  gymnastic  exercises;  because 
these  are  all  considered  as  the  necessary  meads  of  obtain- 
ing perfection  in  their  respective  arts;  and  that  those  who 
aspire  to  the  command  of  armies  should  be  displeased  to 
find,  than  an  acquaintance  in  some  degree  with  other 
isciences  is  necessary  in  their  profession  ?  Shall  the  men 
that  exercise  illiberal  arts  exert  greater  pains,  and  shew  a 
stronger  emulation  to  excel,  than  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  obtain  distinction  in  the  nobleist  and  most  splendid  of 
all  employments?  There  is  no  man  of  sense  that  will 
avow  such  sratiments.  But  enough  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject. 


CHAP.  II. 

JL  HE  greatest  part  of  men  form  their  opinion  of  the  size 
of  a  camp,  or  of  a  city,  only  from  the  circumference. 
When  they  are  told  therefore  that  TAegalopoha  contains 
in  circumference  fifty  stadia,  and  Lacedaemon  no  more 
than  forty-eight,  and  yet  that  this  last  city  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  former,  they  know  not  how  to  believe  it.    And  if 
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any  one,  designing  to  increase  the  surprise,  should  affirm 
that  it  is  possible  that  a  city  or  a  camp,  which  contains  only 
forty  stadia  in  circumference,  may  be  twice  as  large  as 
another  that  contains  a  hundred  stadia,  they  are  struck 
with  the  greatest  astonishment.  The  cause  of  this  sur- 
prise is,  that  inen  forget  those  principles  of  geometry 
which  they  learned  in  their  yonth.  And  I  was  the  i*atber 
inclined  to  take  some  notice  of  these  matters,  because  not 
the  vulgar  alone,  but  some  even  of  those  who  are  employed 
in  the  administratioti  of  states,  or  placed  at  the  head  of 
armies,  are  sometimes  astonished,  and  not  able  to  conceive, 
that  Lacedaemon  is  a  much  greater  city  than  Megalopolis, 
though  it  be  less  in  its  circumference;  and  again  in  the  saraQ 
manner  likewise  are  persuaded,  that,  by  only  viewing  the 
circumference  of  a  camp,  they  can  easily  determine  the 
number  of  the  troops  which  it  contains.  There  is  also 
another  error  in  judging  of  cities,  not  unlike  to  that  which 
has  been  mentioned.  Many  men  imagine,  that  an  un- 
equal and  hilly  ground  will  contain  more  houses,  than  a 
ground  that  is  flat  and  level.  This  however  is  not  the 
truth.  For  the  houses,  being  raised  in  a  perpendicular 
line,  form  right  angles,  not  with  the  declivity  of  the 
ground,  but  with  the  flat  surface  which  lies  below,  and 
upon  which  the  hills  themselves  also  stand.  This  also 
may  be  learned  from  the  very  first  elements  of  science. 
Suppose  a  number  of  houses  to  be  so  built  upon  the  sides 
of  a  hill,  as  to  rise  to  an  equal  height ;  it  is  manifest  that 
the  roofs  of  all  of  them  together  will  form  a  surface  ex- 
actly parallel  and  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  which 
lies  under  the  foundations  of  the  bouses  and  the  hill.  Let 
this  then  serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  persons,  who,  though 
they  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  conceive  how  these  things 
can  be,  are  desirous  of  commanding  armies,  and  of  pre- 
siding in  the  government  of  states. 
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EXTRACT  THE  FIFTH. 

JgrigenUim  in  Sicily  described. 

AgRIGENTUM  excels  almost  all  other  cities  not  only 
in  the  advantages  that  have  been  mentioned,  bat  in  strength 
likewise,  and  especiaUy  in  ornament  and  beauty.    Situated 
at  the  distance  of  only  eighteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  it 
possesses  all  the  conveniences  which  the  sea  procures. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  is  rendered  uncommonly 
strong  both  by  nature  and  art.     For  the  walls  are  built 
upon  a  rock,  which  partly  by  nature,  and  partly  from  the 
labour  of  art,  is  very  steep  and  broken.     It  is  surrounded 
also  by  rivers  on  different  sides.     On  the  side  towards  the 
south,  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  as  the  city;  and  on  the 
west  and  south-west,  by  that  which  is  called  the  Hypsas. 
The  citadel,  which  stands  upon  a  hill  on  the  north-east 
side,  is  secured  all  round  the  outside  by  a  deep  and  inac- 
cessible valley ;  and  has  one  way  only  by  which  it  may  be 
entered  from  the  city.    On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Minerva;    and  another  to  Jupiter 
Atabyrius,  as  at  Rhodes.     For  as  the  Agrigentines  were  a 
colony  from  Rhodes,  they  gave  to  this  deity,  not  impro* 
perly,  the  same  appellation  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
in  the  island  from  which  they  came.    The  city  also  itself 
which  is  indeed  in  all  respects  magnificent,  is  adorned  with 
porticos  and  with  temples.    Among  these,  the  temple  pf 
Jupiter  Olympius,  though  not  finished,  indeed,  with  so 
great  splendour,  is  equal  in  size  and  in  design  to  any  of  the 
temples  of  Greece. 
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marked  also  the  great  tiedents  of  Cleomenes;  as  well  as  the 
success  with  which  fbrtane  seemed  to  favom*  your  designs. 
It  was  fear,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  and  jealousy  on 
the  other,  that  urged  him  to  enter  Peloponnesus  with  an 
army;  not  to  succour  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  but 
to  destroy  your  expectations,  and  to  humble  your  growing 
power.    If  the  Macedonians  therefore,  when  they  were 
masters  of  your  city,  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  pillaged;  yet 
you  ought  not  so  much  to  love  them  on  account  of  that 
kindness,  as  you  ought  to  hate,  and  to  consider  them  as 
yoor  enemies,  because  they  have  been  upon  many  occa- 
sions the  only  obstacle  that  prevented  you  from  obtaining 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece.     With  respect  to  the  profligacy 
of  the  present  Philip,  this  also  is  too  notorious  to  need  any 
long  discussion.     The  ravages  which  he  committed  in  the 
temple  of  Thermum  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  impiety 
towards  the  gods:   and  his  perfidious  treatment  of  the 
Messenians  his  allies,  an  example  no  less  evident  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  disposition  with  respect  to  m«i.    Now  the 
iEtolians  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  had  the  courage  openly 
to  defy  Antipater ;  and  afford  a  refuge  to  those  who  had  been 
rendered  miserable  by  his  injustice.    The  ^tolians  alone 
opposed  the  invasion  of  Brennus  and  the  barbarous  Gauls. 
And  lastly,  they  alone  of  all  whom  you  invited  were 
willing  to  assist  you  with  their  arms  in  recovering  again 
that  supreme  dominion  which  your  ancestors  had  held  over 
the  rest  of  Greece.     But  enough  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject.     With  regard  to  the  present  deliberation,  your 
votes  indeed  and  your  decrees  must  import  a  declaration  of 
war.    And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  a  war  will 
be  the  consequence.    For  it  is  ndt  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Achssans,  weakened  as  they  are  by  former  losses,  will 
attempt  to  invade  your  territory :  but  rather,  that  they  will 
esteem  it  a$  a  favour  from  the  gods,  if,  when  they  find 
themselves  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  Eleans  and 
Messenians  our  allies,  as  well  as  by  our  armies,  they  may 
be  BbU  to  preserve  their*  own.    1  am  persuaded  likewise 
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that  tbe  ardour  of  Philip  will  be  at  last  abated ;  when  the 
^tolians  shall  attack  him  upon  land,  and  the  Romans 
and  king  Attalus  upon  the  sea/  It  is  easy  indeed  to  con- 
jecture what  will  happen,  from  that  which  has  already 
been  experienced.  For  if  this  prince,  when  the  ^tolians 
only  were  his  enemies,  was  never  able  to  subdue  them; 
how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  can  maintain  a  war^ 
in  which  so  many  different  powers  are  combined  against 
him  ? 

<*  Thus  then  have  I  endeavoured  td  shew,  that,  even  if 
you  had  not  been  bound  by  any  treaty,  and  the  matter  had 
been  still  entire,  you  ought  rather  to  join  your  arms  with 
the  iEtolians,  than  with  the  Macedonians.  But  since,  in 
fact,  you  already  are  engaged,  and  have  determined  on  the 
part  that  you  would  take,  what  room  is  there  left  for  any 
more  debate?  If  indeed  tbe  treaty  which  now  subsists 
between  you  and  us  had  been  earlier  than  the  kindness 
that  was  shewn  towards  you  by  Antigonus ;  there  might 
then  perhaps  have  been  some  pretence  to  doubt,  whether, 
in  favour  of  more  recent  benefits,  you  ought  not  to  over- 
look in  some  degree  your  former  obligations.  But  if,  after 
you  had  received  this  so  much  boasted  liberty  and  safety, 
these  benefits  with  which  you  are  continually  reproached, 
you  assembled  your  council  to  deliberate,  whether  you 
should  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  ^tolians  or  tbe 
Macedonians;  if,  after  frequent  consultation,  you  gave  the 
preference  to  the  former;  if  you  confirmed  your  alliance 
with  them  by  exchanging  mutual  pledges  of  fidelity;  and 
even  assisted  them  with  your  forces  in  the  late  war  against 
the  Macedonians;  what  reasonable  doubt  can  now  re- 
main ?  By  these  transactions,  your  obligations  to  Antigo- 
nus and  to  Philip  all  were  cancelled.  It  should  therefore 
now  be  shewn,  that,  since  that  period,  you  either  have 
received  some  injury  from  the  JStolians,  or  some  new 
favour  from  the  Macedonians.  But  since  neither  of  these 
can  be  pretended,  what  folly  is  it  to  suppose,  that,  in 
violation  of  oaths  and  treaties,  the  very  strongest  bands 
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that  unite  mankind,  you  will  now  become  confederates 
with  a  people,  whose  alliance  you  before  rented  with 
justice,  even  when  you  might  have  embraced  it  without 
reproach/' 

Here  Chlieneas  ended  bis  harangue,  which  seemed  not 
easy  to  be  refuted.  Lyciscus,  the  ambassador  of  the 
Acarnanians,  then  came  forwards  in  the  assembly.  For 
tome  time  he  paused;  observing  that  the  people  were  dis^ 
coursing  together  on  what  they  had  heard.  But  as  soon 
as  they  were  silent,  he  began  in  the  following  manner. 


CHAP.  H. 

**  JL  AM  sent  to  you,  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  states  of 
Acarnania,  on  the  part  of  that  republic.  But  as  we  have 
been  almost  always  joined  together  with  the  Macedonians 
in  the  same  common  hopes,  we  consider  this  embassy  also 
as  common  both  to  them  and  to  ourselves.  For  as,  in  the 
time  of  war,  the  superior  strength  and  greatness  of  the 
Mac^ontan  power  has  made  our  state  to  be  dependent  on 
the  prowess  of  their  arms;  so,  in  the  business  of  nego- 
ciation  likewise,  the  interests  of  the  Acarnanians  are  by 
consequence  included  in  the  Macedonian  rights.  You 
will  not  therefore  think  it  strange,  if  a  great  part  of 
my  discourse  should  be  employed  on  Philip  and  the 
Macedonians. 

^*  Chlaeneas  then,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue, 
very  shortly  stated  the  nature  of  your  present  obligations. 
<  If,'  said  he,  *  since  the  time  when  you  entered  into  treaty 
wi£h  the  iEtolians,  you  had  either  suffered  any  injury  or 
insult  from  that  people,  or  received  any  new  kindness  from 
ihe  Macedonians,  this  matter  would  then  perhaps  have 
remained  entire  for  your  deliberation.  But  as  nothing  of 
fhatf  kind  has  happened,  it  is  the  very  height  of  folly  in  us 
to  believe,  that,  by  alleging  only  those  old  benefits  which 
you  had  before  experienced  from  Antigonus,  we  can  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  violati^  oaths  and  treaties.'     For  my  part. 
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indeed,  I  am  ready  to  confess,  that,  if  notbiDg  new  bad 
happenied,  and' if  the  affairs  of  Greece  bad  remained  still 
in  tbe  condition  in  wbicb  they  stood  when  you  concluded 
your .  alliance  with  tbe  JEtolians,  there  would  be  great 
weakniess  in  tbe  attempt;  and  all  that  I  am  prepared  to 
say  would  be  impertinent  and  vain.  But  if  things  are  now 
in  a  different  ^iate,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the  progress  of  this 
discourse,  you  will  then,  I  doubt  not,  be  convinced,  that  I 
am  able  to  point  out  to.  you  your  true,  interest,  and  that 
Cblseneas  is  unacquainted  .with  it.  For  the  sole  design 
and  purpose  of  this  embassy  is  to  demonstrate  to  you,  if 
it  be  possible,  from  a  view  of  the  dangers  with  which 
Greecejs  threatened,,  that  the  part  most  suitable  and  ad- 
vantageous, tbe  part  most  honourable  and  most  worthy  for 
you  to  take,  is  tQ  join  yourselves  now  with  us  in  the  same 
common  hopes:  or,  if  that  .cannot  be  obtained,  at  least  to 
remain  quiet  during  these  disputes.  But  since  those  who 
oppose  us  have  dared  to  Joad  the  house  of  Macedon  with 
various  accusations  from  the  earliest  time;  I  must  also  first 
look  backwards,  and  endeavour  to  remove  the  false  per- 
suasion of  those  persons,  who  may  have  yidded  an  implicit 
credit  to. all  that  they  have  heard. 

.  .  <<  It  was  asserted  then  by  Chlseneas,  that  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  having  rendered  himself  master  of  01ynthus,i 
took  occasion  from  that  success  to  reduce  all  Thessaly  be- 
neath his  yoke.  But  I,  on  the  contrary,  a£5rm,  that  not 
the  people  of  Thessaly  alone,  but  all  the  rest  of  thie  Greeks 
were  indebted  to  Philip  for  their  safety.  For  when  Ono- 
marchus  and  Philomelus  had  taken  Delphi,  and  seized^ 
with  sacrilegious  violence  all  the  treasures  of  the  god ;  who' 
does  not  know,  that  their  power  appeared  so  formidable, 
that  not  a  single  state  had  the  courage  to  stand  before' 
them :  and  that  it  was  even  feared,  that  this  impious  out- 
rage'would  be  soon  followed  also  by  the  conquest  of  all 
Greece?  At  this  time  it  Was,  that  Philip  offered  himself 
uncalled ;  destroyed  the  tyrants ;  secured  the  temple  against 
future  insults ;  and  preserved  the^  Grecian  liberty.    That 
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Ihis  is  the  troth,  the  fact  that  followed  will  serve  as  a  teeti- 
mony  to  all  posterity.     For  the  Greeks,  not  regarding  him 
as  the  oppressor  of  Thessaly,  as  Chlaeneas  had  the  confi- 
dence to  affirm,  bat  as  the  benefactor  of  all  Greece,  con- 
ferred an  honour  upon  him  which  had  xk>  example,  and 
with  one  voioe  declared  him  general  of  their  armies  both 
by  land  and  sea.    But  Philip  also  invaded  the  Lacedae- 
monian territory  with  an  army.    Yet  you  all  know,  that 
it  was  not  with  any  purpose  of  his  own  that  he  took  this 
measure.     But  having  been  invited,  and  often  called  upon 
by  name^  by  his  allies  and  friends  in  Peloponnesus,  he  at 
last  consented  to  it  with  reluctance.    And  what  was  his 
conduct,  Chlssneas,  after  he  arrived?  Instead  of  coufi ply- 
ing with  the  desires,  instead  of  gratifying  the  resentments 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  by  wasting  the  lands,  and  hum- 
bling the  power  of  Sparta,  he  forced  his  allies,  as  well  as 
his  enemies,  to  embrace  such  measures  as  the  common  in- 
terest required,  and  to  submit  their  several  pretensions  to 
a  fair  discussion.     Nor  did  he  even  assume  to  himself  the 
right  of  judging  in  their  disputes:  but  referred  th^n  all  to 
the  decision  of  the  generi|.l  states  of  Gree<:^e.    How  proper 
a  subject  is  this  for  censure.    Thus  agnin,  you  have  loaded 
Alexander  with  reproaches,  because  he  inflicted  that  pu* 
oishment  upon  the  Tfaebans,  which  their  ill  conduct  seemed 
to  have  deserved :  but  have  passed  over  in  silence,  in  what 
manner  he  revenged  the  .injuries  with  which  the  Persians 
had  insulted  Greece:  aud  that  he  delivered  you  all  from 
the  greatest  evils,  by  conquering  those  barbarians,  and  by 
taking  from  them  the  riches  which  they  had  employed  to 
corrupt  the  Greeks,  and  to  set  one  state  in  war  against 
another;  sometimes  the  Athenians  against  the  ancestors  of 
these  very  Lacedaemonians,  and  sometimes  again  the  The* 
bams;  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  reduced  ail  Asia  beneath  the 
Grecian  yoke?  And  how  is  it  that  you  have  the  confidence 
to  mention  likewise  the  succeeding  princes;  who,  as  con- 
junctures  varied,  have  been  the  authors  indeed  of  evil  as 
veil  as  of  good  to  different  people.    But,  whatever  resent- 
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ment  may  be  allowed  upon  this  acooant  to  olheri»  it  nevor 
can  be  borne,  that  you,  the  ^tolians,  should  of  all  men 
be  sufiered  to  complain:  you»  by  whom  so  many  ha^e 
been  injured,  and  who  never  have  been,  the  occasion  of 
good  to  any«  For  who  were  those^  that  invited  Antigonosy 
the  wm  of  Demetrius,  to  assist  them  in  dissolving  the  eon*> 
jederacy  of  the  Achiean  states?  Who  entered  into  treaty 
with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  to  share  with  him  the  cities  of 
Acamania,  and  to  sell  the  inhabitants  as  slaves?  Was 
it  not  you?  Who  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies 
such  generals  as  your  nation  has  employed?  men,  who 
dared  to  plunder  even  those  sacred  temples  which  have 
always  been  esteemed  to  be  most  secure  from  violence* 
Such  wa^  Timaeus,  who  pillaged  the  temple  of  Neptune  at 
Tsenarum,  and  that  of  Diana  at  Lussi.  Such  were  Phary* 
cus  md  Pdicritus;  the  first  of  whom  spoiled  the  temple 
of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  the  other  that  of  Neptune  in  Man<» 
tinea.  Such  also  were  Lattabus  and  Nicostratos;  who^ 
with  a  perfidy  equal  to  that  of  Gauls  or  Scythians,  attacked 
the  Boeotians  in  the  midst  of  peace^  when  they  were  met 
together  in  their  general  assepibly.  Have  the  succeeBors 
of  Alexander  ever  committed  outrages ,  like  these  ?  Being 
conscious  therefore  that  such  actions  can  neither  be  de» 
fended  nor  excused,  you  now  pretend  to  boast,  that  you 
withstood  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  at  Delphi,  and  were 
the  means  of  preserving  Greece.  But  if  the  Greeks  owe 
any  thing  to  the  iEtolians  on  account  of  that  nngle  ser* 
vice,  how  greatly  must  Uiqr  be  indebted  to  the  Macedo-^ 
nians,  who  employ  continually  their  whole  life  and  strength, 
in  securing  them  against  the  effiirts  of  barbarous  nations  ? 
For  who  does  not  know,  that  Greece  would  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  danger,  if  the  zeal  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and 
the  bulwark  of  their  empire,  were  not  oor  protection.  Let 
me  mention  only  one  single  instance.  When  the  Gauls, 
after  they  had  defeated  Ptolemy  surnamed  Ceraunus,  had 
no  longer  any  cause  to  dread  the  Macedonians,  they  de- 
i^ised  all  other  powers,  and  immediately  led  their  army. 
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l¥ith  Brefttlus  at  their  heafd,  into  the  very  midst  of  Greece. 
The  same  misfortune  must  frequently  have  happened,  if  the 
Macedonians  had  not,  in  all  times,  been  the  barrier  of  this 
country.     Much  more  might  be  urged  concerning    the 
transactions  of  those  aiicient  times:  but  this  that  I  have  said 
may  be  sufficient.    You  object  impiety  to  the  second  Philip, 
because  he  destroyed  a  single  temple:' 'but  itiake  no  men- 
tion of  the  sacrilegious  violence  which  yourselves  had  ex- 
ercised against  the  holy  shfiiies  in  Dium  and  Dodona,  and 
against  the  edifices  of  the  gods.    And  yet  this  should  have 
been  first  recounted.     Biit  you,  reciting  orily  your  6wn 
sufferings,  and  exaiggerating  them  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  truth,  pass   over  in  silence  those  much  greater  evils 
which  you  had  before  inflicted  upon  others;  as.  well  know- 
ing, that,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  all  subsequent  inju- 
ries are  with  reason  ascribed  to  thos6  who  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  outrage  and  injustice.     With  respect  to  the  i^on- 
duct  of  Antigonus,  I  shall  so  far  onlj^  mention  it,  that  I 
may  not  appear  to'  think  too  lightly  of  what  was  then  trims* 
acted)  or.  to  set  too  small  a  value  upon  so  great  a  seifvicc. 
A  greater  indeed  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  hiitory*     It 
was,  in  a  word,  an  action  that  can  never  be  surpassed. 
For  consider  it,  Lacedaemonians,  as  it  happened.     Antt* 
gonus  was  engaged  in  war  against  you.     He  defeated  your 
army  in  a  s^t  battle^    Your  city  and  all  your  tcfrritory  were 
wholly  in  his  power.     It  might  then  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  have  used  all  the  rights  of  conquest     But 
so  far  was  he  from  eiiiploying  against  you  any  act  of  hard- 
ship or  oppression;  that,  on  the  contrary,  beside  other  be- 
nefits, he  drove  out  jour  tyrant,  and  restored  agaiin  those 
laws,  aind  that  form  of  government,  which  your  ancestors 
had  established.    In  return  for  this  great  kindn^9,'yoar* 
selves  akior  publicly  proclaimed  him  ydur  benefactor,  and 
your  preserver,  in  the  presence  of  all. the  sitates  of  Greece. 
What  then,  O  Lacedaemonians,   should  have  heed*  your 
cotoduct  after  such  an' action?  Suffer  mci  I  entreat  you,  to 
speak  my  sentiments  with  freedom :  nol  for  the  sake  of 
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loading  you  vhh  any  unseasonable  reproach ;  but  because 
the  present  conjuncture  obliges  me  to  declare  what  the 
connnon  int^est  requires.  What  is  it  then  that  I  must 
say?  That,  eVen  in  the  formef  war,  the  Macedonians,  an4 
not  the  ^tolians,  were  the  people  with  whom  you  should 
have  joined  your  arms:  and  that  now  again,  when  you  are 
invited,  your  alliance  should  be  made  with  Philip,  and  not 
with  the  iBtolians.  But  this,  it  will  be  said,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  fiiith  of  treaties.  Which  then  is  the  great- 
est crime?  to  pay  no  regard  to  a  cohvention  which  you 
concluded  privately  with  the  iffitolians ;  oi*  to  transgress  a 
treaty  that  was  ratified  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Greeks ; 
was  inscribed  upon  a  column;  and  consecrated  with  reli- 
gious rites?  And  how  is  it  that  you  are  more  afraid  of 
slighting  a  people  from  whom  you  have  received  no  bene- 
fit; than  of  being  wanting  in  respect  to  Philip  and  the 
Macedonians,  to  whose  favour  you  are  indebted  even  for 
the  power  of  holding  this  asi^mbly  ?  Can  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  satisfy  your  engagements  with  your 
friends;  and  not  rather  that  you  should  discharge  your 
obligations  to  those  who  have  preserved  you?  To  obsek've 
a  written  treaty,  is  certainly  an  action  not  so  pious,  as  it  is 
impious  to  take  arms  against  those  who  have  saved  you 
from  destruction.  Yet  this  is  what  the  /Rtolians  now  so- 
licit you  to  do.  But  I  shall  add  no  more  upon  this  head. 
What  I  have  already  urged,  may  be  thought  perhaps,  by 
those  who  judge  according  to  their  prejudices,  to  be  too 
distant  from  the  pr^s^nt  subject.  I  return,  therefore,  to 
the  principles  that  were  first  assudaed;  and  to  that  which' 
themselves  acknowledge  to  be  the'  chief  point  in  this  de- 
bate: That,  if  the  affairs  of  Greece  remain  still  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  stood  when  you  concluded  your 
alliance  with  the  ^tblians,  you  ought  to  consider  your- 
selves as  bound  by  those  engagements.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  state  of  things  be  entirely  changed,  you  may 
then  with  justice  deliberate  freely  on  the  part  which  you 
are  now  pressed  to  take.     I  ask  you  then,  Cleonicus  and 
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CUcneaf 9  who  were  then  your  alliesi  wfaen  yott  [urevailed 
on  the  Lacediemoniaiis  to  act  in  conjunction  with  you? 
Were  they  not  all  Greeks  ?  And  with  whom  are  you  at  this 
time  joined  ?  And  into  what  confederacy  do  yon  now  invite 
this  people?  Is  it  not  into  a  confederacy  with  barbarians? 
b  the  condition  thep  of  your  aflS^irs  the  same  as  before? 
Is  it  not  entirely  the  reverse  ?  At  that  time^  you  conjtended 
only  for  the  honour  of  obtaining  the  supreme  command  in 
Greece,  against  others  of  the  same  race  and  country;  the 
AchsBans,  and  the  Macedonians,  with  Philip  at  their  head. 
But  the  end  and  tendency,of  the  present  war  is  to  bring 
liie  Greeks  themselves  into  a  subjection  to  a  foreign  enemy : 
to  an  ienemy  whom,  in  appearance  indeed,  you  have  in- 
vited only  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Philip ;  but  whom  in 
fact  you  have  armed,  without  perceiving  it,  both  against 
yoursdves,  and  against  all  thp  inhabitants  of  Greece.  For, 
as  it  is  often  seen  in  the  time  of  war  that  those  who,  with 
a  view  to  their  present  safety,  admit  too  strong.^t  garrison 
within  their  walls,  at  the  same  time  that  they  secure  them- 
selves against  their  enemies,  become  subject  to  the  power 
of  their  friends;  just  so  will  it.  happen,  from  the  conduct 
which  the  iEtolians  now  pursue.  Fpr,  whjle  their  design 
is  only  to  weaken  Philip,  apd  to  humble  the  power  of  the 
Maoedouians,  they  observe  not,  th^t  the  doud  which  they 
are  drawing  hither  from  the  west,  thotigh  at  first  perhaps 
it  may  only  darken  Macedon,  will  in  its  progress  ahed  the 
heaviest  evils  upon  all  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  duty  therefore 
of  them  all,  to  foresee  in  tiqie  the  approaching  storm :  and 
upon  none  is  this  duty  n^pre  incumbent  than  upon  you,  O 
Lacedaamonians.  For  what,  do  you  suppose,  were  the 
sentiment^  of  ypur  ancestors,  whei\  th^.. thrust  into  a  well, 
and  threw  e^rth.upon  the  head  of  the  mesaenger  that  was 
s^  to  them,  by  Xerxes  to  demand  earth  aud  watear;  and 
then  bad^  him  (ell  hi^^  master,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  given  him  earth  an(l  water  agreenbly  to  his  demand? 
What  ag4|in  was  their  intentiont  wh0n  Leopidas  and  a&i 
bis  army  exposed  themselv^  by  th^ir  own  free  choice  to 
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certain  death  ?  Was  it  hot  to  declare,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians would  stand  the  foremost,  in  maintaining  not  only 
their  own  liberty^  but  that  also  of  all  the  Greeks?  And 
shall  now  the  descendants  of  men  like  these  conclude  a 
treaty  with  a  barbarous  nation ;  and  join  them  in  making 
war  against  the  Epirots,  the  Achaeans,  the  Acarnanians, 
the  Boeotians,  the  Thessalians ;  in  a  word,  against  almost 
every  people  of  Greece,  except  the  iEtolians?  Let  the 
^tolians  themselves  commit  such  baseness;  for  they  are 
accustomed  to  think  no  action  dishonourable,  that  can 
satisfy  their  desire  of  gain.  But  these  are  not  the  manners 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  what  may  it  not  be  expected 
that  the  iEtolians  will  attempt,  when  joined  in  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans :  they^  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
lUyrians  only,  made  an  attack  upon  Pylus  from  the  sea,,  in 
contempt  of  treaties;  and,  by  land,  laid  siege  to  Clitor,  and 
carried  the  inhabitants  of  Cynfietha  into  slavery?  Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  as  they  before  formed  the  project  of  sharing 
with  Antigonus  the  cities  of  Acarnania  and  Achaia,  they 
have  now  concluded  a  like  agreement  with  the  Romans 
with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Greece?  Can  any  one  be 
warned  of  such  designs,  and  not  dread  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  ?  And  must  we  not  detest  that  senseless  profligacy, 
which  has  led  the  ^tolians  into  this  alliance?  They  have 
already  taken  Naxns  and  Geniade  from  the  Acarnanians. 
Not  long  before,  they  attacked  Anticyra  in  conjunction  with 
the  Romans.  And  when  the  city  was  subdued,  the  women 
and  the  children  were  carried  away  captives  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  reserved  for  all  that  wretchedness,  which  those 
who  fall  into  the  power  of  a  foreign  enemy  are  condemned 
to  suffer;  while  the  \^tolians  divided  the  houses  among 
themselves  by  lot.  Is  this  then  an  alliance  worthy  to  be 
approved  ?  Or  can  the  Lacedaemonians,  above  all  others, 
determine  to  embrace  it  ?  those  Lacedaemonians  who,  when 
the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  resolved  by  a  public  decree, 
that,  as  soon  as  they,  should  have  conquered  the  barbarians, 
Aey  would  devote  a  tenth  part  of  the  Thebans  victims  to 
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the  Gods,  because  this  people  alone^  though  compelled  bv 
necessity  to  remain  quiet,  had  taken  no:  part  in  the  war. 
Coqsider,  therefprj^,  I  entreat  you,  what  your  o^n  honour 
and.  your  own  diguity  require.  Let  the  remembrance  of 
your  ancestors,  your  apprehension  of  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, your  jealousy  of  the  pernicious  conduct  of  the  «d£to- 
lians,  and,  above  the  rest,  your. sense  of  the  great  kindness 
that  was  shewn  towards  you  by  Antigonus,  prevail  with 
you  still  to  be.  the  friends, of  virtuous  actions.  In  a  word, 
reject. all.  alliance  with  the  ^tolians,  and- join  yoursdves 
to  the  Achseans  and  the. Macedonians.  Or,  if  those  who 
possess  the  greatest  power  among  you  should  obstruct  that 
measure,  resolve  to  remain  quiet  in  this  conjuncture,  and 
make  not  yourselves  confederates  in  the  unjust  designs  of 
the  JEtolians."  -  ' 


EXTRACT  THE  SEVENTH. 

TTie  siege  of  Echinus  by  Philip. 

JlHILIP,  having  resolved  to  make  his  approaches  against 
Echinus  in  the  part  of  the  two  towers,  ordered  a  tortoise 
and  a  battering-ram  to  be  raised  before  each  of  them,  and 
a  gallery  to  be  conducted  from  one  ram  to  the  other,  op- 
posite to  the  space  that  was  between  the  towers,  and  paral- 
lel to  the  wall.  The  work,  being  completed  according  to 
this  design,  was  in  its  form  and  aspect  not  unlike  to  the 
city.  For  as  the  buildings  upon  the  tortoises,  from  the 
structure  of  the  hurdles  of  which  they  were  composed,  had 
the  figure  and  appearance  of  towers;  so  the  gallery  that 
was  between,  being  formed  into  battlements  at  the  top» 
bore  no  less  resemblance  to.  a  walL  In  the  lowest  part  of 
these  towers  were  placed  some  pioneers,  who  fiUed  up  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground  with  earth,  that  the.  rollers  might 
move  freely.  Here  also  the  motions  of  the  rams  were  re- 
gulated.    Upon  the  second  stage,  together  with  some  -cata- 
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pulls,  there  were  vessds  filled  with  water ;  and  other  pre- 
parations for  securing  the  building  against  fire.  Upon 
the  third,  which  was  equal  in  height  to  the  towers  of  the 
city,  stood  a  body  of  soldiers,  ready  to  engage  with  those 
that  should  attempt  to  obstruct  the  motions  of  the  rams. 
From  the  gallery  that  was  between  the  towers  two  trenches 
were  opened,  and  carriied  forwards  to  the  wall  of  the  city ; 
and  in  these  there  were  three  batteries  of  balistae ;  one  of 
which  threw  stones  of  the  weight  of  a  talent,  and  the  other 
two,  stones  of  thirty  pounds.  From  the  camp  to  the  towers 
on  either  side  was  a  covered  passage;  that  the  soldiers 
might  pass  from  the  army  to  the  works,  or  return  back 
again  from  the  works  to  the  camp,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  darts  of  the  besieged.  These  works  were  all  com- 
pleted id  very  few  days,  because  the  country  afforded  all 
things  that  were  necessary' for  the  purpose  in  the  greatest 
plenty.  For  Echinus  is  situated  upon  the  Malian  gulf^ 
opposite  to  Thronium,  and  looks  towards  the  south.  The 
soil  also  around  it  is  extremely  fertile.  Philip,  therefore, 
was  readily  supplied  with  all  things  that  were  requisite  for 
such  an  undertaking.  And  when  he  had  completed  his 
works  in  the  manner  that  has  beed  now  described,  he 
began  without  delay  to  attack  the  city. 


^  EXTRACT  THE  EIGHTH. 

The  sources  and  course  of  the  Euphrates. 

JL  HE  river  Euphrates  has  its  sources  in  Armenia;  and 
flowing  from  thence  through  Syria  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  passes  on  to  Babylon.  It  is  thought  that  it  dis- 
charges itself  at  last  into  the  Red  sea.  But  this  is  not  the 
truth.  For  it  spends  itself  in  channels  which  are  out 
through  the  country,  and  is  exhausted  before  it  can  reach 
the  sea.  This  river  is  different  in  two  respects  from  al- 
most all  other  rivers.  The  streams  of  other  rivers  are 
usually  increased  in  proportion  as  they  flow  through  a 
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larger  tract  of  country.  Their  waters  also  are  (bllest  in 
the  winter,  and  lowest  in  the  height  of  sainmer.  Bat 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  contrary,  is  fullest  at  the  time  of  the 
rising  of  the  dog-star;  is  no  where  so  large  ais  in  Syria; 
and  in  its  farther  progress  is  continually  diminished.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  increase  of  its  waters 
is  not  made  by  the  winter  rains,  but  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  summer.  And  the  stream,  as  it  advances^  is  di- 
minished, by  being  turned  aside,  and  divided  into  other 
streams,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  country.  From 
hence  also  it  happens,  that  the  transportation  of  armies 
down  the  Euphrates  is  in  those  parts  extremely  tedious; 
th6  vessels  being  so  deeply  loaded,  and  the  river  so  low^ 
that  the  force  of  the  stream  affords  but  little  assistance  in 
the  navigation.  ^ 
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BOOK  THE  TENTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 
T7te  advantages  of  Tarentum  mth  respect  to  commerce* 

jc\.LON6  that  whole  side  of  Italy  which  looks  towards 
the  sea  of  Sicily  and  the  coasts  of  Greece,  though  the 
extent  of  it,  from  the  straits  of  Rbegium  to  Tarentum,  be 
more  than  two  thousand  stadia,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a 
single  harbour  except  that  of  the  last  mendoned  city. 
But  the  country  itself  is  inhalnted  by  a  very  numerous 
people;  composed  partly  of  barbarians,  and  partly  of  sodie 
of  the  most  considerable  colonies  from  Greece.     Among 
the  former  are  the  Brutians,  the  Lucanians,  a  part  of  the 
Samnites,  the  Calabrians,  and  many  other  nations.     The 
-Grecian  cities  are   Rhegium,   Caulonia,  Locri,   Croton, 
Metapontum^  and  Thurium.    The  merchants,  therefore, 
that  come  from  Greece  to  trade  with  any  of  the  people 
who  are  situated  along  this  coast,  are  obliged  to  bring 
their  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  and  to  make 
all  their  exchange  and  traffic  in  that  city.    It  may  be 
judged  what  great  advantages  must  arise  from  such  a 
situation,  if  we  consider  only  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Croton*     For  this  people,  with  the  con- 
venience only  of  some  places  which  afford  an  anchorage  in 
the  summer,  and  which  cannot  be  compared  in  any  respect 
with  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  though  they  are  visited 
but  by  a  very  small  number  of  ships,  have  drawn  to  them- 
selves great  wealth.    The  advantages  also  of  its  situation, 
with  respect  to  the  porta  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  are  still  very 
considerable;  though  not  so  great  ai|  in  form^  times.    For 

•  4 
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before '  Brundusium  was  built,  all  the  vessels  that  came 
from  the  opposite  coasts  which  lies  between  Sipontum  and 
the  lapygian  promontory,  towards  this  part  of  Italy,  di- 
rected their  course  always  to  Tarentum,  and  used  that  dty 
as  the  market  for  venduig  all  their  merchandize,  "^abius, 
therefore,  considering  this  passage  as  an  object  ,of  great 
importance,  neglected  every  other  care,  and  employed  all 
his  thoughts  to  guard  it. 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

The  character  of  Publius  Scipio  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
earliest  actions  of  his  life.  His  expedition  into  Spain. 
He  renders  himself  master  of  New  Carthage.  Instances 
of  his  humanity  f  moderation^  and  continence. 

CHAP.  I. 

aS  I  am  now  going  to  relate  the  things  that  were  per- 
formed by  Publius  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  to  give  also  a 
short  and  general  account  of  all  the  other  actions  of  his 
life,  it  will  first,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  lead  the  reader 
into  some  acquaintance  with  the  character  aind  the  natural 
disposition  of  this  commander.  For  as  he  has  surpassed 
almost  all  that  lived  before  him  in  the  celebrity  of  his 
name,  there  are  scarcely  any  that  have  not  a  desire  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  he  was ;  and  by  what  abilities, 
natural  or  acquired,  he  accomplished  so  many  and  such 
great  exploits.  But  they  are  forced  either  to  remain  in 
ignorance,  or  to  form  at  least  a  very  false  opinion  concern- 
ing him,  because  the  writers  of  his  life  have  wandered 
themselves  widely  from  the  truth.  That  this  censure  is 
not  ill  grounded,  will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  is'able 
to  consider  with  a  just  attention  the  account  which  I  shall 
give  even  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  astonishing  of  all 
his  actions.  . 

These  writers,  then,  have  all  of  them  concurred   in 
representing  Scipio  to  us  as  one  of  those  favourites  of 
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fortune,  who,  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  hazard,  and  in 
seeming  opposition  to  the  rules  of  reason,  conduct  all  their 
undertakings  to  the  desired  end.  They  think  that  men  of 
this  sort  hare  something  in  them  more  admirable  and 
more  divine  than  those  who  follow  the  guidance  of  reaison 
in  every  action.  They  consider  not  that  one  of  the  things 
here  mentioned  is  barely  to  be  fortunate;  and  that  the 
other  is  worthy  of  prais€f ;  that  the  iSrst  is  conimon  even  to 
the  most  vulgar  of  mankind;  while  the  latter  is  the  por- 
tion of  those  alone  who  excel  in  sense  and  understanding ; 
and  that  these  last  are  to  be  regarded  as  approaching 
nearest  to  divine,  and  as  the  highest  in  favour  of  the  gods. 

To  me  it  seems  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance,  both 
in  character  and  in  conduct^  between  Scipio  and  Lycurgus 
the  legislator  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  it  must  not 
be  imagined  either  that  Lycurgus,  by  superstitiously  con- 
sulting upon  all  occasions  the  Pythian  priestess,  was  taught 
to  frame  the  Spartan  government;  or  that  Scipio  was 
directed  by  dreams  and  omens  to  those  great  actions 
which  so  much  enlarged  the  empire  of  his  country.  But 
because  they  both  were  sensible  thiit  the  greatest  part  of 
men  are  not  easily  engaged  iu  new  and  unusual  designs, 
and  fear  to  expose  themselves  to  manifest  danger,  unless 
they  have  some  reason  to  expect,  that  they  shall  be  assisted 
by  the  gods;  the  first,  by  joining  the  authority  of  the 
priestess  to  all  that  he  proposed,  rendered  his  own  designs 
more  worthy  of  credit,  and  more  easy  to  be  received;  and 
the  other,  by  cherishing  an  opinion  in  the  multitude  that 
he  was  supported  in  all  his  undertakings  by  a  super- 
natural aid,  inspired  those  that  were  under  his  command 
with  greater  confidence^  and  made  them  more  eager  to 
engage  even  in  the  most  difficult  attempts. 

That  this  great  commander  was  conducted  in  every 
action  by  sound  sense  and  prudence,  and  that  his  under- 
takings always  were  attended  with  success,  because  in 
reason  they  deserved  it,  will  sufficiently  appear  froni  the 
facts  that  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.    The  generosity 
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nodjnagnaiiiiaity  that  were  so  contpieuous  in  his  c(hh 
meter,  are  indeed  acknowledged  by  all.  But  the  readi- 
Msa  of  his  conception^  the  sobriety  of  his  judgment,  and 
llie  extreme  attention  with  which  bis  understanding  was 
direcled  to  the  object  which  it  had  in  view,  hare  renuiined 
still  unknown ;  or  been  known  to  those  alone  who  lived  in 
friendship  with  him,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  bekolding 
him  in  the  nearest  light.  Among  those  was  Caius  Lsb- 
lius:  who  was  a  witness  to  all  his  words  and  actions  from 
his  childhood  tQ  his  death.  And  he  it  was  who  first  raised 
in  me  that  opinion  of  this  general  which  I  now  have  men- 
tioned. For  all  that  he  related  to  me  concerning  him  was 
e&tremely  probable,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ac- 
tions which  he  performed. 

^  The  first  thing,  as  he  informed  me,  which  distinguished 
Scipio,  was  his  behaviour  at  the  time  of  the  engagement 
between  Annibal  and  his  fether  with  the  cavalry  near  the 
river  Fo.  He  was  then  but  seventeen  years  old:  and, 
because  this  was  his  fii*st  campaign  he  was  attended  by  a 
tropp  of  sel^  horsemen  as  a  guard.  In  theba|tle^  per- 
ceiving that  his  father,  with  only  two  or  three  of  the 
cavalry,  was  indosed  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  already  dangerously  wounded,  he  at  first  exhorted  his 
Utde  troop  to  go  to  his  assistance.  And  when  these  for 
some  time  hesitated,  because  the  numbers  that  had  sur- 
rounded the  consul  were  so  great,  himself  with  the  most 
desperate  fury  drove  his  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  com- 
batants. His  attendants  also  being  then  forced  to  join 
him  in  the  charge,  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was 
parted  by  the  shock:  and  the  consul,  being  thus  unex- 
pectedly rescued  from  destruction,  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim aloud  that  he  owed  his  preservation  to  his  son*  As 
by  this  action  he  acquired  the  r^utation  of  a  man  whose 
courage  was  not  to  be  doubted;  so,  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  his  life,  whenever  his  country  reposed  all  her 
biqpes  upon  him,  he  was  ready  to  tbrow  himself  without 
imerve  into  every  kind  of  dinger.    This  surely  is  not  th^ 
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condoct  of  aman  who  trusU  himself  to  fortune ;  bitf  of  a 
commaoder  who  is  guided  by  seand  Hmse  and  prudence. 

Some  time  after  this  action^  his  elder  brother  Lucius 
was  a  candidate  for  the  sedileship;  which  is  one  of  the 
most  honourable  dignities  among  the  Romans.  The  cus- 
tom was^  to  dect  two  patricians  into  this  office;  and  at 
this  time  there,  were  many  candidates.  At  first  8cipio  had 
not  the  confid^ce  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  this 
magistracy  in  conjunction  with  his  brother*  But  as  the 
time  of  the  election  came  near,  perceiving  that  the  people 
were  not  disposed  to  favour  the  interests  of  his  brotheri 
bfit  that  himself  stood  very  high  in  their  esteem,  he  judged 
that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  the  sedileship  for  his  bro- 
ther would  be  that  both  of  them  should  sue  for  it  tqgether. 
He  employed  therefore  the  following  method.  As  his 
fiuher  was  at  this  time  gone  to  take  the  command  iq 
i^Miitly  the  consent  of  his  mother  alone  was  necessary  to  be 
gained.  Observing  then,  that  she  was  busied  every  day  in 
visiting  the  temples,  and  in  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
in  favour  of  his  brother ;  and  that  her  mind  was  filled  with 
anxious  expectation  concerning  the  event;  he  told  her, 
that  he  had  dreamed  the  same  dream  twice.  That  it  had 
seemed  to  him,  that  he  was  chosen  aedile  with  his  brother; 
and  that,  as  they  returned  home  from  the  forum  together,  she 
bad  Haet  them  at  the  door,  and  bad  embraced  and  kissed 
them.  The  female  lieart  wIm  touched  in  a  moment  by 
this  story.  Oh !.  she  exclaimed,  that  I  might  but  see  that 
day !  Do  you  consent  then,  mother,  continued  be,  that 
we  make  the  trial  ?  And  when  she  replied,  that  she  c(xu* 
sented;  not  suspecting,  as  he  was  then  extremely  youn^ 
that  he  would  have  the  boldness  to  attempt  it ;  but  believ- 
ing only  &at  he  spoke  in  jqsI  ;  he  ordered  a  white  gown 
to  be  prepared,  such  as  the  candidates  for  offices  are  accua- 
tomed  to  wear.  His  mother  reflected  no  more  on  what 
had  passed.  But  Scipio,  in  the  morning  while  she  was 
asleep,  for  the  first  time  put  on  the  gown,  and  went  into 
the  forum.    The  people,  struck  with  the  unexpected  sight. 
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and  who  before  had  entertained  strong  prejudices  in  bis 
favour^  received  him  with  acclamations  and  applause.  He 
advanced  to  the  place  in  which  the  candidates  were  ranged; 
and,  standing  on  the  side  of  his  brother,  obtained  not  only 
'*  his  own  election,  but  that  of  his  brother  also  in  consider- 
ation of  himself.  They  then  returned  home  together 
aediles.  The  hews  being  carried  to  the  mother,  she  ran 
full  of  joy,  and  meeting  them  at  the  door,  kissed  both  her 
sons  with  transport. 

From  this  accident,  an  opinion  prevailed  among  all  who 
heard  the  story  of  these  dreams,  that  Scipio,  not  only  when 
he  was  asleep,  but  in  his  waking  moments  also,  and  in  the 
time  of  day,  held  familiar  converse  with  the  gods.  It  was 
no  dream,  however,  that  gave^'him  any  assistance  in  this 
business.  But  being  by  nature  generous,  magnificent,  and 
courteous  in  his  address,  he  had  before  conciliated  the 
favour  of  the  multitude.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  also 
the  skill  to  choose  his  proper  time,  both  with  the  pec^le 
and  his  mother.  By  these  means  it  was,  that  he  not  only 
obtained  his  purpose ;  but  was  judged  to  have  acted  under 
the  impulse  of  a  divine  admonition.  For  it  is  usual  with 
men,  who,  through  the  fault  of  their  own  nature,  and  from 
a  want  either  of  activity  or  of  skilly  are  unable  to  view 
distinctly  the  times,  the  causes,  and  the  course  of  actions,  to 
ascribe  those  events  to  the  gods  and  fortune,  which  are 
accomplished  only  by  the  ready  and  dexterous  manage* 
metit  of  sound  sense  and  reason.  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  these  reflections,  that  my  readers  might  not  be  so 
far  misled  by  the  opinion  which  is  falsely  propagated  con- 
cerning -  Scipio,  as  to  overlook  what  was  brightest  and 
most  admirable  in  his  character:  I  mean  his  dexterity  and 
bis  unwearied  application  to  affairs.  In  how  high  a  de- 
gree he  possessed  these  qualities,  will  be  more  clearly  seen 
from  the  transactions  of  the  history,  to  which  I  now 
return. 
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CHAP.  II. 

SCIPIO,  having  assembled  the  troops  together,  exhorted 
them  not  to  be  disheartened  by  the  loss  which  they  had 
sustained.  **  That  their  defeat  was  by  no  means  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  superior  courage  of  the  Carthaginians :  but 
was  occasioned  only  by  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards^ 
and  the  imprudent  division  which  the  generals,  reposing 
too  great  a  confidence  in  the  alliance  of  that  people,  had 
made  of  their  forces.  That  the  Carthaginians  themselves 
were  now  in  the  same  condition  with  respect  to  both  these 
circumstances.  For,  besides  that  they  were  divided  into 
separate  camps,  they  had  also  alienated  by  injurious  treat- 
ment  the  afiections  of  their  allies,  and  had  rendered  them 
their  enemies.  That  from  hence  it  had  happened  that  one 
part  of  the  Spaniards  had  already  sent  deputies  to  the 
Romans ;  and  that  the  rest,  as  soon  as  the  Romans  should 
have  passed  the  river,  would  hasten  with  alacrity  to  join 
them ;  not  so  much,  indeed,  from  any  motive  of  affection, 
as  from  a  desire  to  revenge  the  insults  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Carthaginians.  That  there  was  still 
another  circumstance^  even  of  greater  moment  That  the 
dissension  which  prevailed  among  their  leaders,  would. ' 
prevent  the  enemy  from  uniting  their  whole  strength  in  an 
engagement :  and,  if  they  should  venture  on  a  battle  with 
divided  forces,  that  they  would  then  most  easily  be  de- 
feated. That,  with  all  these  advantages  in  prospect ;  they 
should  now,  therefore,  pass  the  river  with  the  greatest 
confidence;  and  leave  to  himself^  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
commanders,  the  whole  care  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be 
done.''   '  ■  ■ 

After  thU  discourse,  he  left  Marcus,  who  was  joined  with 
him  in  the  command,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse,  to  protect  the  allies  that  were  on  * 
this  side  of  the  Ibenis ;  and  then  passed  the  river  with  the 
rest  of  the  forcesy  having  concealed  from  every  per»»  bis 
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true  intention.  For  he  had  det^mined  not  to  do  any  of 
those  things  which  he  had  suggested  to  the  amiy:  His 
real  design  was  suddenly  to  invest  New  Carthage. 

And  here  we  may  first  remark  a  most  signal  proof  of 
that  peculiar  disposition  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Scipio. 
For  first,  though  he  was  now  no  more  than  twenty- seven 
years  old,  be.  took  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  a  war, 
iVhich,  from  the  ill  success  that  had  attended  it,  all  other 
persons  had  concluded  to  be  desperate.  In  the  next  place, 
when  he  had  engaged  himself  ih  this  design,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  most  obvious  and  common  measures,  he 
formed  a  plan  of  action,  which  was  alike  impenetrable  to 
his  own  army^  and  unsuspected  by  the  enemy.  And  with 
I'espect  to  both  these  points,  he  was  determined  by  the 
most  solid  reasons.  While  he  was  still  at  Rome  he  in- 
formed himself  of  the  true  state  of  things,  by  a  most  care^ 
ful  and  exact  enquiry.  And  being  assured  that  the  trea- 
chery only  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
man armies,  bad  occasioned  the  misfortune  of  his  father, 
he  neither  feared  the  Carthaginians,  nor  yielded  to  that 
despondency  with  which  others  were  possessed.  When  he 
was^aftetwards  also  told  that  the  allies  on  this  side  of  the 
Ibems  remained  still  constant  in  the  Roman  friendship; 
that  the 'Carthaginian  generals  were  broken  by  dissensions; 
and  that  they  treated  the  people  who  had  submitted  to 
theni  with  great  severity;  he  set  out  upon  the  expedition 
with  ftrll  confidence  of  success ;  not  building  his  expecta- 
tions upon  fortune,  but  upon  the  views  which  reason  had 
suggested  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Spain, 
renewing  his  enquiries  in  every  part  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  he  was  informed  that  the  Carthaginian  army 
was  divided  into  three  separate  bodies.  That  Mago,  at 
the  head  of  one,  was  posted  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
otdes,  in  the  territory  of  the  Conians;  that  the  second, 
under  the  command  of  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Gesco,  was 
encamped  tn  Lusitania,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  that 
the  othe^  Asdmbfil,  with  the  third,  was  laying  Biege  to  a 
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town  in  the  Carpetanian  district;  and  that  «ach  of  tbaw 
different  bodies  was  distant  full  ten  days'  matxh  from  tb€ 
city  of  New  Carthage.  He  considered,  therefore,  with 
himseli^  that,  as  it  would  be  much  too  dangerous,  both  on 
account  of  the  late  defeats,  and  because  the  enemy  also 
were  far  superior  to  him  in  tbdr  numbers,  to  yentore  on 
a  set  engagement. against  their  united  forces;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  h^  should  ^tack  either  of  these  sqNirate 
bodies,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that,  while  th^  body 
attacked  might  retire  and  .decline  the  fight,  the  rest  also 
would  be  able  to  advance ;  and  that,  being  thus  inclosed 
on  every  side,  he  should  fall  into  the  same  calamity  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  his  father  and  his  uncle*  Upon  these 
considerations  -he  rejected  the  design  of  an  engagement, 
and  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  New  Carthage;  a 
place  which,  as  he  very  well  knew,  brought  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  great  detriment  to  the 
Romans,  in  the  progress  of  the  war. 

For,  while  he  remained  in  winter  quarters,  having 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  prisoners  a  minute  and 
particular  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  related  to  this 
city,  he  found  that  it  was  almost  the  only  place  upon  the 
coast  of  Spain  that  afiTprded  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving 
a  fleet  and  naval  forces;  that  it  was  so  situated  that  the 
Carthaginians  might  pass  Over  to  it  from  Afnc  wiUi  the 
greatest  ease ;  that  large  sums  of  money  also,  and  all  the 
baggage  of  the  army,  were  at  this  time  in  it;  together  with 
all  the  hostages  which  the  Carthaginians  had  taken  from 
the  cities  of  Spain.  He  learned  likewise,  what  was  still  of 
greater  importance,  that  the  garrison  consistdd  only  of  a 
thousand  soldiers,  appointed  to  defend  the  citadel.  For  it 
never  had  been  conceived  that,  while  the  Carthaginians 
were  masteifs  of  almost  the  whole  of  Spain,  any  attempt 
would  be  made  to  lay  siege  to  this  city.  That  the  multi- 
tude of  the  other  inhabitants  indeed  was  very  great;  but 
that  they  were  all  artificers,  labourers,  or  seamen;  desti-^ 
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tute  of  .all  experience  ia  the  affiiirs  of  war;  and  whawoald 
rather  facilitate  than  obstruct  his  attempt  against  the  city^ 
if  he  should  appear  unexpectedly  before  it.  He  knew  the 
manner  likewise  in  which  the  city  was  situated;  the  fortifi- 
cations by  which  it  was  defended ;  and  the  natujpe  of  tlie 
lake  that  surrounded  it.  For  some  fishermen,  who  fre- 
quented the  place,  had  informed  him  that  the  lake  in 
general  was  marshy ;  and  that  it  was  also  fbrdaUe  as  often 
as  the  tide  retired,  which  usually  happened  every  day  near 
the  time  of  evening.  From  all  these  circumstances  he 
concluded  that  success  in  this  attempt  would  not  only 
bring  a  heavy  loss  upon  the  enemy,  but  tend  greatly  to 
advance  his  own  a;iFairs ;  and  that  tf  he  should  fail,  be 
might  at  least  be  able,  as  he  was  master  of  the  sea,  to  with- 
draw the  troops  in  safety ;  taking  care  only  to  secure  his 
camp  against  any  insult.  And  this  it  would  be  easy  to 
accomplish,  because  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  at  so 
great  a  distance.  Laying  aside,  therefore^  all  other 
thoughts,  he  employed  himself,  while  he  was  in  winter 
quarters,  in  making  preparations  for  the  siege.  And 
though  he  had  formed  so  great  a  design,  and  was  only  of 
the  age  that  has  been'  mentioned,  he  concealed  his  inten- 
tion from  every  person,  except  from  Caius  Laeliusy  till  the 
time  came  in  which  he  judged  it  necessary  to  disclose  it. 

Now  it  is  generally  acknowledged  by  historians,  that 
these  were  the  reasons  which  determined  the  conduct  of 
Scipio  upon  this  occasion.  And  yet  when  they  had  gone 
thus  far,  they,  in  the  end^  I  know  not  how,  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess that  followed  not  to  the  prudence  of  the  commander, 
but  to  the  interposition  of  the  gods  and  fortune.  But 
this  opinion,  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  support  from  proba- 
bility, or  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  lived  at « the 
time,  is  refuted  also  by  the  letters  which. Scipio  himself 
wrote  to  Philip;  in  which  he  expressly  declares,  that  in 
every  thing  that  concerned  his  expedition  into  Spain^  and 
more  particularly  in  his  resolution  to.  attack.  New  Car- 
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tbage,  he  was  determined  wholly  by  those  considerations 
which  have  been  here  recited.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the 
siege. 


CHAP.  III. 

■ 

OCIPIO  then^  having  given  secret  orders  to  Cains  Xise- 
iiiis,  Who  alone,  as  we  have  said,  wlss  acquainted  with  his 
design,  to  sail  to  New  Carthage  with  Ae  fleet,  began  his 
tnarch  with  the  land  forces^  and  advanced  with  the  greatest 
iiaste*  •  His  army  consbted  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot, 
and  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  horse.  After  seven 
days'  march  he  andved  and  encamped  on  the  side  of  the 
city  that  looked  towards  the  north.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  camp  be  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  a  double  intrench- 
mentf  which  was  drawn  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The 
side  that  was  towards  the  city  he  left  without  any  fortifica- 
tion, because  the  nature  of  ^be  pkce  alone  sufficiently 
secured  it  against  all  insult*  But  before  we  enter  into  a 
particular  description  of  the  siege,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
the  reader  some  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
city  was  situated,  and  the  country  that  was  round  it. 

New  Carthage  then  is  situate  near  the  middle  of  the 
ebftst  c^  Spain,  upon  a  guif  that  looks  towards  the  south- 
west, and  which  contains  in  length  about  twenty  stadia, 
and  about  ten  stadia  in  breadth  at  the  first  entrance. 
Tbe  whole  of  this  gulf  te  a  perfect  harbour.  For  an  island 
lying  at  the  month  of  it^  and  which  leaves  Jon  either  side  a 
vwy  narrdw passage^  receives. all  the  waves  of  the  sea;  so 
(hat  the  giilf  femaitis  entirely  calm ;  except  only  that  its 
waters  are  sometiines  agitated  by  the  south-west  winds 
blowing  through  those  passages.  All  the  other  winds  are 
ihtei^cepted  by  the  larid,  which  incloses  it  on  every  side. 
In  the  Itiinbst  p^  of  the  gulf  stands  a  mountain  in  form 
6f  a  petiinsufe,  itpon  which  the  city  is  iMiiltr    It  is  sur- 
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roanded  by  the  sea,  upon  the  cast  and  south ;  and  oa  the 
wjBst  by.  a  lake,, which  is  extended  also  so  far  towards  the 
north,  that  the  rest  of  the  space,  which  lies  between  the 
lake  and  the  sea,  and  which  joins  the  city  to  the  continent, 
contains  only  two  stadia  in  breadth.  The  middle  part  of 
the  city  is  fiat;  and  has  a  level  approach  to  it  from  the 
sea,  on  the  side  towards  the  south.  The  other  parts  are 
surrounded  by  hills,  two  of  which  are  very  high  and 
rough ;  and  the  other  three,  though  much  less  lofty,  are 
full  of  cavities,  and  difficult  of  approach.  Of  the  former 
two,  th^  largest  is  that  which  stands  on  the  side  of  the  east. 
It  extends  itself  into  the  sea,  and  has  a  temple  consecrated 
to  ^sculapius  upon  the  top.  The  other  is  in  like  manner 
situated  opposite  to  the  former  upon  the  west.  Upon  this 
last  is  a  magnificent  and  royal  place,  which  was  built  by 
Asdrubal,  when  be  designed,  as  it  is  said,  to  declare  him- 
self sovereign  of  the  country.  The  other  three  hills, 
which  are  of  smaller  size,  inclose  the  city  on  the  side 
towards  the  north.  The  first  of  these,  which  stands 
nearest  to  the  east,  has  the  appellation  of  Vulcan*  The 
second,  that  of  Aletes;  who  is  said  to  have  obtained  divine 
honours,  from  having  first  discovered  the  silver  mines. 
The  third  is  called  the  hill  of '  Saturn.  For  the  con-> 
veniency  of  those  who  use  the  sea,  a  communication  is 
made  by  art  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  And  across 
the  narrow  channel,  which  joins  the  two  together,  there  is 
also  a  bridge,  which  serves  for  the  passage  of  carriages  and 
beasts  of  burden,  as  they  come  loaded  with  necessaries 
from  the  country  in. the  city.  By  this. situation  of  the 
places,  the  front  of  the  Roman  camp  was  secure  without 
any  fortification;  being  covered  by  the  lake  and  the  sea. 
Even  in  the  part  that  was  opposite  to  the  narrow  neck  that 
ran  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and  which  joined  the  city 
to  tl^e  continent,  Scipio  had  neglected  to  throw  up  any 
intrcfnchment;  either  because,  by  thus  leaving  the  very 
middle  of  his  ciimp  open,  he  designed  to  .intimidate  the 
enemy;  or  that,  when  he  should  be  ready  to  attack  the 
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city,  he  might  advance,  and  return  bacK  again' to  his 
campj  without  any  impediment.  This  city  formerly  con- 
tained not  more  than  twenty  stadia  in  circumference. 
Many  writers  indeed  affirm  it  to  have  been  forty.  But  in 
this  they  arc  mistaken.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  speak  of 
this  matter  with  assurance.^  For  I  take  not  my  account 
from  what  I  have  heard;  but  have  myself  seen  and 
examined  the  place.  At  this  time  the  circumference  is 
less; 

The  fleet  then  being  arrived  at  a  proper  time,  Scipio 
assembled  the  troops  together,  and  explained  to  them  the 
reasons  that  had  determined  him  to  engage  in  the  present 
undertaking,  and  which  were  no  other  than  those  that 
have  now  been  mentioned.  He  shewed  them,  that  tlie 
enterprise  itself  was  practicable.  And  having  enumerated 
all  the  advantages  which  would  arise  to  themselves  from 
this  conquest,  together  with  the  great  loss  which  the  enemy 
would  sustain^  he  promised  crowns  of  gold  to  those  who 
should  first  mount  upon  the  walls,  and  the  other  cus- 
tomary rewards  to  all  who  should  perform  any  signal 
service  in  the  attack.  In  the  end  he  told  them,  that  the 
design  had  first  been  suggested  to  him  by  Neptune:  who 
stood  near  him  as  he  slept;  and  promised  that  he  would 
so  visibly  assist  him  in  the  very  time  of  the  action,  that  the 
whole  army  should  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  his  pre- 
sence. The  justness  of  the  reasons  that  appeared  in  this 
discourse,  the  promise  of  the  golden  crowns,  and,  above  all 
the  rest,  the  expected  assistance  of  the  god,  raised  in  aU 
the  soldiers  the  highest  ardour  and  alacrity. 

On  the  following  day,  having  stored  the  fleet  with 
missile  -weapons  of  every  kind,  he  ordered  Ladius,  who 
commanded  it,  to  press  the  city  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  By 
land,  he  collected  two  thousand  of  the  strongest  soldiers, 
together  with  the  men  who  carried  the  ladders,  and 
advanced  to  the  assault  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day. 
Mago,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  divided  the  garrison 
of  a  thousand  men,  and,  leaving  one  half  in  the  citadel^ 
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drew  tip  the  rest  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  hill  that  stcxxi 
towards  the  east.  He  stationed  also  two  thousand  of  the 
citizens,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  arms  that  were  in  the 
city,  near  the  gate  that  led  to  the  narrow  neck,  which 
joined  the  city  to  the  continent,  and  which  was  opposite  to 
the  Roman  camp.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  assist  with  their  utmost  strength,  in  every  part 
in  which  the  walls  should  be  attacked. 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  trumpets  had  given  the  signal 
for  the  assault,  Mago  ordered  the  two  thousand  citizens  to 
advance  through  the  gate;  being  persuaded  that  he  should 
strike  a  terror  into  the  enemy,  and  force  them  to  desist 
from  their  design.  They  advance  accordingly,  and  vigo- 
rously charge  the  Romans,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
between  their  camp  and  the  isthmus.  At  first  the  engage- 
ment was  extremely  fierce;  and  vehement  cries  were 
made  on  cither  side,  as  the  numbers  increased  that  came 
both  from  the  city  and  from  the  camp.  But  the  assistance 
that  was  sent  to  either  side  was  very  unequal;  the  Cartha- 
ginian succours  coming  only  through. a  single  gate,  and 
having  the  length  of  two  stadia  also  to  pass ;  while  the 
Romans  on  the  contrary  were  near  to  the  place,  and 
poured  in  their  troops  from  every  side.  For  Scipio  had 
designedly  ranged  his  forces  in  battle. near  to  the  camp, 
that  he  might  draw  the  enemy  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  city :  as  well  knowing,  that  if  this  body,  which  was  the 
very  strength  of  the  inhabitants,  should  be  once  defeated, 
the  whole  city  would  be  thrown  into  so  great  confusion, 
that  none  would  afterwards  dare  to  appear  without  the 
walls.  As  the  combatants  however  were  all  chosen  men, 
the  victory  remained  for.  some  time  doubtful.  But  the 
X)arthaginians,  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  came  continually  from  the  camp,  were  at  last 
forced  to  fly.  Many  of  them  fell  in  the  engagement,  and 
in  their  flight.  But  the  greatest  part  were  crushed,  as 
they  entered  together  in  crowds  through  the  gate.  The 
inhabitants,  on  the  sight  of  this  defeat,  were  so  struck  with 
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consternation,  that  they  immediately  abandoned  the  walls : 
and  the  Romans,  who  indeed  had  almost  entered  the 
city  with  those  that  fled,  fixed  their  ladders  in  full  secu- 
rity. 

In  this  action,  Scipio  himself  was  present ;  but  used  ^11 
the  caution  that  was  possible,  with  respect  to  his  person. 
For  he  was  attended  by  three  soldiers  carrying  bucklers ; 
who,  when  any  thing  was  thrown  from  the  walls,  joined 
their  bucklers  together,  and  covered  him  from  the  danger. 
Under  this  protection,  moving  from  side  to  side,  or  placing 
himself  upon  some  eminence,   be  greatly   promoted   the 
success  of  the  action.     For,  as  by  this  method,  he  saw 
every  thing  that  passed,  so^  being  seen  also  by  all  the 
army,  he  inspired  the  combatants  with  courage.     From 
hence  also  it  happened,  that  nothing  that  was  necessary  was 
neglected  in  the  course  of  the  engagement ;  and  that  what- 
ever the  occasion  suggested  to  him  was  immediately  car- 
ried into  execution. 

Hie  Romans,  who  began  now  to  mount  the  ladders  with 

the  greatest  confidence,  found  much  less  danger  in  the 

resistance  of  the  enemy  than  from  the  height  of  the  walls. 

The  difficulties  indeed  which  this  alone  occasioned  were  so 

great,  thai  the  besieged  began  to  resume  their  courage. 

For  some  of  the  ladders,  being  of  so  large  a  size  as  to 

admit  many  to  ascend  together,  were  broken  by  the  weight. 

Upon  others,  the  first  who  mounted  lost  their  sight  upon 

so  great  a  height;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  opposed  by 

the   least  resistance,   threw    theipselves   headlong  down. 

.  AVben  any  beams  also,  or  other  things  of  the  same  kind, 

were  thrown  from  the  battlements,  whole  bodies  of  men 

were   torn   away   together,  and  carried   to   the  ground. 

These  difficulties,  however,  though  so  many  and  so  great, 

were  none  of  them  sufficient  to  restrain  the  ardour  and  the 

impetuosity  of  the  Romans.     No  sooner  were  the   first 

thrown    down,    than    those    who    followed    immediately 

ascended  into  the  vacant  place.     But  as  the  day  began  now 

to    decline,  and  the  soldiers  were  almost  exhausted   by 
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fatigue,  the. general  ordered  the  trumpets  to  siound   the 
signal  of  retreat. 

,  The  besieged,  persuading  themselves  that  they  bad 
repelled  the  danger,  began  to  exult  with  joy.  But  Scipio, 
expecting  now  the  time  when  the  sea  would  retire,  sta- 
tioned five  hundred  men,  together  with  ladders,  upon  the 
border  of  the  lake.  At  the  same  time  he  selected  also  a 
body  of  fresh  troops;  and,  having  exhorted  them  to  per- 
fprm  their  duty,  he  sent  them  again  towards  the  gate  upon 
the  isthmus,  and  gave  them  a  greater  number  of  ladders 
than  before,  that  the  whole  length  of  the  walls  might  be 
attacked.  When  the  signal  then  was  made,  and  the 
troops  began  to  ascend  the  ladders  in  .every,  part,  the 
inhabitants  within  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion 
and  disorder.  At  the  very  time  when  they  conceived  that 
they  had  npthing  left  to  dread,  behold  a  new  danger  just 
beginning  from  a  new  assault.  Their  darts  also  began  to 
fail:  and  the  numbers  of  men  which  they  had. already  lost 
htid  sunk  their  courage.  Their  embarrassment  therefore 
was  very  great.  They  defended  themselves  however  against 
the  assailants  with  their  utmost  strength. 

While  this  contest  was  at  the  height,  the  tide  began  to 
retire,  and  left  only  a  very  shallow  water  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  lake:  at  the  same  time  running  through  the 
mouth  of  it,  into  the  adjoining  sea,  with  such  rapidity  and 
force,  that  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  miracle.  Scipio, 
who  had  some  guides  also  ready,  exhorted  the  troops  that 
were  selected  for  this  service,  to  enter  the  lake,  and  to  fear 
nothing.  For  this,  among  his  other  talents,  was  that  in 
which  this  general  principally  excelled ;  the  art  of  inspir- 
ing his  troops  with  courage,  and  of  making  them  feel  all 
the  passions  which  his  discourse  endeavoured  to  infuse. 
They  immediately  obeyed  his  orders,  and  pushed  their 
way  with  eagerness  through  the  lake;  the  whole  army 
being  persuaded,  that  what  they  had  beheld  was  undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  some  divinity.     It  was  now  that  they 
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remembered  what  Scipio  had  sliid  to  them  in  his  ha* 
rangae,  concerning  the  interposition  of  Neptune  in  their 
favour.  Animated  therefore  by  this  persuasion,  one  patt 
of  them  formed  the  tortoise;  and,  advancing  with  im- 
petuosity to  the  gate,  began  to  break  it  with  bars  and 
hatchets;  while  the  rest,  as  they  approached  the  walls, 
finding  the  battlements  deserted,  not  only  fixed  their  lad- 
,ders  in  full  security,  but  gained  also  the  top  of  the  wall 
without  any  resistance.  For,  as  the  biesieged,  not  having 
any  suspicion  that  the  city  ever  could  be  approached  on 
the  side  of  the  lake,  were  wholly  employed  in  other  parts, 
and  especially  near  the  gate  that  led  to  the  isthmus;  so 
the  cries  also,  and  the  confusion,  that  arose  from  the 
disordered  multitude,  prevented  them  from  hearing,  or 
discerning  any  thing  that  was  proper  to  be  done.  The 
Romans  ran  from  side  to  side  upon  the  walls,  in  order  to 
attract  the  enemy :  a  kind  of  service,  which  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  armed  enables  them  to  perform  with  sin- 
gular dexterity.  And  when  they  arrived  at  the  gate,  they 
descended,  and  breaking  the  bars,  gave  entrance  to  those 
that  were  without.  The  body  that  had  attempted  to  scale 
the  walls  on  the  side  towards  the  isthmus,  had  now  also 
gained  the  battlements.  Thus  the  whole  walls  were  at 
last  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  The  hill  likewise^ 
that  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  was  seized  by  a 
part  'of  those  who  entered  through  the  gate,  and  who 
attacked  and  routed  the  Carthaginians  that  were  left  to 
guard  it. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  the  troops  had  eO'* 
tered,  Scipio  sent  away  the  greatest  part  to  destroy  the 
inhabitants;  commanding  them  to  kill  all  that  they  should 
meet,  without  sparing  any;  and  not  attempt  to  pillage  till 
they  should  receive  the  signal.  Such*is  the  custom  among 
the  Romans  when  they  have  taken  a  city  by  storm.  And 
their  design,  as  I  suppose,  is  to  strike  the  greater  terror. 
It  is  common,  therefore,  to  see  not  men  alone  lying 
slaughtered,  but  dogs  also  cut  in  two,  and  other  animals 
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divided  limb  from  limb.  *  Upon  the  present  occasion  espe- 
cially,, there  was  much  of  this  kind  of  carnage  bemuse  the 
numbers  that  were  in  the  place  were  great.  The  general 
himself  then  marched  with  a  thousand  men  to  attack  the 
citadel.  At  bis  first  approach*  Mago  seemed  determined 
to  make  some  resistance.  But  when  he  bad  centered 
that  the  city  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  tJie  RomanSf  he 
sent  and  obtained  a  promise  of  safety  for  himself^  and 
delivered  i^p  the  citadel.  The  signal  being  then  niade» 
the  slaught^yr  ceased,  and  the  pillage  was  begun.  When 
night  came  on,  those  who  had  received  such  orders  re- 
mained in  the  camp.  The  general^  with  his  thousand 
men,  was  lodged  in  the  citadel.  The  rest  of  the  soldiers, 
having  been  called  out  of  the  houses  by  the  tribi^nes,.  were 
ordered  to  bring  the  booty,  all  of  them  in  their  seyeral 
aborts,  into  the  forum,  and  to  guard  it  during  |he  night. 
The  lightparmed  forces  were  drawn,  from  the  camp*  and 
were  posted  upon  the  bill  th^t  was  on  the  eastern  side.  In 
this,  manper  the  ^on^ans,  became  masters  of  the  city  of 
New  Carthage  i|i.  Spain. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  &llQwing  day»  thf  baggage;  of  the  Carthaginian 
garrisonj.and  all  that  bad  been  taken  both  fnom.  the  citi- 
2^BS  ^d  the  artificers,  being  coUected.  together  in  the 
lprujn»  was  distributed  by  the  tribunes  amoing  the  respec- 
tive legions,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Qromans. 
The  mi9thod  which  this  people  observe^  when  they  have 
taken  a  city,  is.  this.  They  every  day  select,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pillage,  a  certain  number  pf  cohcxTts,^  ap<>ording  to 
the  size  of  the  city ;  taking  care  always,  that  not  more 
than,  half  of  the  forces  be  employed  in  this.  work.  The 
rqst  all  remain  in  their  several  posts;  either  within  or 
without  the  city«  as  occasion  requires.  As  their  armies 
usually  are  coipposed  of  two  Roman  legions  with,  an  eqnal. 
member  of  allies,  and  sometimes,  though  bat  rai«}y,  q£^ 
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foar  iegion$;  the  njien,  who  are  Employed  in  piUaging, 
bring  all  the  booty,  each  of  them  to  his  respective  legion^ 
A  sale  is  then  made  of  all  that  has  been  taken;  and  the 
moDey  <livided  by  the  tribunes  into  equal  shares,  which 
are  allotted  to  all  alike :  not  only  to  those  who  were  sta- 
tioned under  arms  in  the  several  posts;  but  to  those  that 
were  left  in  the  camp;  to  the  sick  likewise;  and  even  to 
those  that  had  been  sent  away  from  the  camp  upon  any 
distant  service.  And  that  no  part  of  the  plunder  may  be 
concealed,  the  soldiers,  before  they  begin  to  march,  and  at 
the  time  of  their  first  encampm;ent,  are  obliged  to  swear, 
that  whatever  they  shall  take  from  the  enemy  they  will 
bring  faithfully  to  the  camp:  as  we  have  already  more 
particularly  mentioned,  in  our  discourse  on  the  Roman 
government.  Now  by  this  precaution,  of  employing  one 
half  of  the  army  only  in  the  pillage^  while  the  rest  remain 
under  arms  in  the  several  posts,  the  Romans  are  secured 
from  any  danger  that  might  happen  to  them  from  the 
greedii^ss  of  the  soldiers.  For  as  the  hope  of  having  ^ 
share  iq  tlije  booty  is  never  lost  to  any  of  the  troops,  but 
remains  as.  certain  to  those  who  are  fixed  in  the  several 
posts  as  to  those  who  are  employed  in  pillaging;  every 
man  remains  quiet  in  his  station;  whereas,  among  other 
nations,  a  contrary  method  is  frequently  attended  with 
very  fatal  consequences.  So  powerful  is  the  desire  of  gain 
that,  in  general,  it  is  this  alone  which  encourages  men 
to  suffer  hardships,  or  to  throw  themselves  into  dangers. 
'When  occasions,  therefore,  of  this  kind  arise,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  those  who  are  left  in  the  camp,  or  sta-. 
tioned  in  any  post,  will  contentedly  forego  the  opportunity 
that  is  oSered;  if  ^very  man,  as  the  custom  is  in  almost  all 
other  armies,  be  allowed,  to  retain  the  booty  which  he 
takes*  For  though  a  prince  perhaps,  or  a  general,  may 
at  snch  times  give  the  strictest  orders  for  bringing,  all  the 
spoil  together  in  a  common  heap;  yet,  whatever  the  s<d- 
diers  are  able  to  conceal  they  are  accustomed  to  consider 
a^  tb«ir  owp*    And  while  they  all  pursue  this  object  with 
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an  ardour  which  it  U  not  possible  to  restrain,  the  sBfety  of 
the  whole  is  often  brought  into  the  greatest  idanger*  Very 
frequently  it  has  been  seen,  that  commanders,  when  ihej 
have  succeeded  in  their  first  design,  and  have  either  taken 
a  city,  or  forced  their  way  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
have,  from  this  single  cause  alone,  not  only  lost  all  the 
fruits  of  their  victory,  but  even  sufiered  an  entire  defeat. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  more  deserves  thcv  fore- 
sight and  attention  of  the  leader  of  an  army  than  to  make 
such  provision,  that  all  the  troops  may  be  assured  of  ob- 
taining an  equal  share  of  the  plunder  upon  these  occa- 
sions. 

While  the  tribunes  were  employed  in  making  a  distri- 
bution of  the  spoil,  the  general,  having  ordered  all  the 
prisoners,  ^ho  were  not  much  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
men,  to  be  brought  before  him,  divided  them  into  two 
separate  bodies.  In  the  first  were  the  free  citizens,  tog&- 
ther  with  their  wives  and  children:  and  the  artificers  of 
the  city  in  the  other.  Havikig  exhorted  the  former  to 
embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  bear  in 
remembrance  the  favour  which  they  now  received,  he  dis- 
missed them  to  their  several  habitations.  A  deliverance 
so  unexpected  melted  them  into  tears  of  joy.  They  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him,  and  retired.  He  then  told 
the  artificers  that  for  the  present  they  were  the  public  slaves 
of  the  Roman  people:  but  that,  if  they  would  shew  an 
afiection  towards  this  people,  and  serve  them  with  alacrity 
in  their  respective  trades,  they  might  be  assured  of  obtain- 
ing their  freedom,  as  soon  as  the  war  with  Carthage  should 
be  brought  to  a  happy  end.  He  then  ordered  them  to  be 
iriroiled  by  the  quaestor;  and  having  divided  them  into 
bands  of  thirty  men,  appointed  a  Roman  to  take  the 
charge  of  every  band.  The  whole  number  amounted  to 
about  two  thousand  men.  From  the  rest  of  the  prisonen 
he  selected  those  that  wer^  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  and 
of  the  sti'ongest  bodies,  and  joining  them  to  his  naval 
forces,  so  that  the  whole  now  consisted  of  a  half  part  more 
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tlian  double  thtf  former  number,  he  not  only  fumidied  the 
ships  thdt  ha4  been  taken  from  tbe  enemy,  but  allotted  to 
every  vesael  in  tbe  fleet  almost  twice  as  many  seamen  as 
they  had  before.  For  the  vessels  that  were  taken  were 
eighteen  in  number ;  and  his  own  fleet  consisted  of  thirt]^- 
five.  To  these  men,  likewise,  upon  condition  that  they 
i¥Ould  only  discharge  their  doty  with  diligence  and  2seal, 
he  gave  the  same  assurance  of  their  freedom  as  soon  as  the 
Carthaginians  should  be  conquered.  In  this  manner,  by 
his  indulgent  treatment  he  entirely  gained  the  confidence  of 
tbe  citizens,  and  secured  their  afiection  both  to.  himself 
^pd  to  the  common  cause.  The  artificers,  encouraged  by 
the  hopes  of  freedom,  applied  themselves  to  their  work 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  And  the  fleet,  by  the  pru- 
dent disposition  which  he  made,  was  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion that  has  been  mentioned. 

When  this  business  was  finished,  he  separated   Mago, 
and  the  other  Carthaginians  that  were  of  rank,  from  the 
rest.     For  among  those  that  were  taken,  there  were  two 
that  were  of  the  council  of  the  ancients,  and  fifteen  of  the 
senate.     All  these  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Laelius; 
and  ordered  them  to  be  treated  with  particular  attention. 
He  then  commanded  all  the  hostages,  who  were  in  number 
more  than  three  hundred,  to  be  brought  before  him.    And 
calling  the  children  to  him  ope  by  one,  he  caressed  and 
soothed  them;    telling  them  that  in  a  short  time  th^ 
should  see  their  parents.     The  rest  he  ordered  to  write  to 
their  several  cities  that  they  were  safe  aqd  well;  and  that 
they  should  soon  be  permitted  to  return  to, their  respective  , 
habitations,  if  their  friends  would  only  consent  to  embrace 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans.     With  these  words,  haying 
before  selected  from  the  spoil  what  was  most  proper  for  his 
design,  he  presented  all  of  them  with  such  ornaments  as 
were  suitable  to  their  sex  and  age.     To  the  girls  he  gave 
bracelets  and  little  pictures;  and  swords  and  poniards  to 
the  young  men  and  boys. 

At  this  time,  one  of  the  female  captives,  the  wife  of 
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Mtndohius,  who  was  the  brother  of  Andobalis,  king  of  the 
UergeleS)  fell  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  him  with  tdars  to 
give  such  orders  concerning  the  women  that  were  prison-^ 
efs,  that  they  might  obtain  more  decent  treatment  dian 
they  had  experienced  from  the  Carthaginians.     Scipio  was 
moved  at  this  sight:  for  the  woman  was  advanced  in  years, 
and  had  something  veneraUe  in   her  appearance.     He 
adced  her  therefore,  whether  they  were  in  want  of  any 
necessaries.     And  when  she  made  no  answer,  he  ordered 
those  that  were  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  women  to  be 
called }  and  was  told  by  them,  that  the  Carthaginians  had 
always  furnished   them  with  necessaries  in  the  greatest 
ptenty.     But  as   she  still  embraced  his  knees,  and  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  same  request,  Scipio,  being  more  per- 
{dexed,  and  suspecting  that  the  men  had  told  him  an  un- 
truth, and  had  undoubtedly  been  negligent  in  their  charge, 
bade  her  and  the  rest  of  the  women  take  courage;  and 
assured  them,  that  he  would  appoint  other  persons,  who 
should  take  care  that  ihey  should  be  in  want  of  nothing. 
You  understand  not  our  request,  replied  the  woman  after 
a  little  silence,  if  you  think  that  we  are  thuij  importunate 
with  you  for  the  sake  of  meat  and  drink.     In  a  moment 
Scipio  understood  her  meaning:  and,  when  he  saw  before 
him  the  daughters  of  Andobalis,  and  of  many  other  princes, 
all  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  he  wits  unable  to  refrain  from 
t^ars.     The  whole  distress  of  their  condition  was  discldsed 
to  him  by  a  single  word.     He  signified  therefore  to  the 
iroman,that  he  now  knew  perfectly  what  she  intended :  and 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  again  badd  her  to  take  courage, 
and  all  the  rest  that  were  with  her:  assuring  them,  that 
be  would  be  no  less  careful  of  them,  than  if  they  were  his 
own  sisters  or  his  daughters;  and  that  he  would  gire  them 
in  charge  to  persons  of  approved  fidelity,  whose  behaviour 
should  agree  with  this  assurance.  ' 

After  this,  he  delivered  to  the  qucestoirs  all  the  public 
money  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Carthaginians.  The 
amount  of  it  was  more  than  six  hundred  talents.     He  had 
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brought  also  with  him  from  Rome  four  hundred :  so  that, 
with  both  sums  together,  he  had  now  more  than  a  thousand 
talents,  to  defray  die  expences  of  the  warL 

About  the  same  time  also  it  was,  that  some  young  sol- 
diers, having  found  a  yirgtn  of  a  most  uncommon  bloom 
and  beauty,  and  knowing  that  Scipio  was  inclined  to  the 
love  of  women,  brought  and  placed  her  before  him^and 
entreated  him  to  receive  her  as  a  present.  Sd^no  was 
struck  with  the  sight ;  and,  having  expressed  his  admiration 
of  h&r  beauty,  <Mf  I  were  a  private  man,"  said  he^  **  yo« 
could  not  have  offered  to  me  a  more  acceptable  present ; 
but  in  the  station  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  it  is  quite 
otherwise/'  Intimatii^,  as  I  suppose,  by  this  discourse, 
that,  in  the  hours  of  leisure  and  repose,  young  men  may 
sometimes  agreeably  amuse  themselves  with  these  enjoy- 
ments; but  diat,  in  seasons  of  business,  the  activity  both 
of  the  mind  and  body  is  too  much  obstructed  by  such  in- 
dulgence. He  therefore  thanked  the  soldiers;  and  hav- 
ing called  the  father  of  the  virgin,  be  delivered  her  into 
his  hands,  and  exhorted  him  to  marry  her  to  any  one  of 
her  own  citizens  whom  he  should  choose.  By  this  instance 
of  his  continence  and  moderation,  the  character  of  Scipio 
yfas  rais0d  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  under  his 
command. 

When  he  had  thus  r^alated  all  things,  and  committed 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  to  the  care  of  the  tribunes,  he  sent 
Lselius,  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  some  others  pf  the 
most  eminent  rank  that  were  taken,  in  a  quinquereme  tp 
Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  this  success.  For  he  very  well 
knew,  that  as  the  affairs  of  Spain  had  heeh  cohsidered  as 
almost  desperate,  an  account  of  this  important  conquest 
tou\d  not  fail  to  infuse  new  courage  into  the  people,  and 
engage  them  to  apply  themseUes  with  inuch  greater  ear- 
nestness to  the  business  of  the  war.  With  respect  to  him- 
self, remaining  for  some  time  in  New  Carthage,  he  exer- 
cised contincially  the  naval  forces;  and  itostlticted  the  ti^- 
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boo<»  also  to  exerdse  the  land  army  in  the  following  man- 


On  the  first  day,  the  t^iona  were  commanded  to  run 
the  space  of  thirty  stadia  wi^h  their  arms.  On  the  second, 
.  to  scour  and  brighten  their  afms^  and  to  examine  in  open 
view  their  whole  armour.  The  third  day  was  allotted  to 
relaxation  and  repose.  On  the  fourth,  they  fought  together 
with  wooden  swords  cased  with  leather,  and  guarded  with 
a  button  at  the  end;  and  threw  javelins,  which  were  co- 
vered also  with  a  button.  On  the  fifth  day,  they  returned 
again  to  the  same  course  of  running  with  which  they  had 
begun. 

He  employed  also  a  principal  part  of  his  attention  upon 
the  artificers,  that  the  arms  might  be  finished  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner,  both  for  the  exercises  in  the  field,  and  for 
real  service.  With  this  view,  he  not  only  appointed  skil- 
ful men  to  regulate  the  workmen,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  himself  went  every  day  among  them,  and  saw 
that  they  were  supplied  with  necessaries.  And  thus,  while 
the  legions  were  exercising  themselves  continually  before 
the  walls^  and  the  naval  forces  upon  the  sea  contending 
together  in  rowing  and  in  mock  engagements;  while  the 
workmen  in  the  city  were  sharpening  weapons,  or  labour- 
ing in  brass  and  wood ;  and,  in  a  word,  while  all  without 
exception  were  employed  in  preparing  arms;  whoever  had 
beheld  the  sight,  might  have  observed  in  the  words  of 
Xenophon,  that  this  city  was  in  truth  the  very  working- 
shop  of  war.  When  all  things  seemed  at  last  to  be  in  the 
condition  which  he  desired,  and  the  troops  were  perfect 
in  their  exercise;  having  seciired  the  city  also  by  placing 
guards,  and  making  the  fortifications  that  were  necessary, 
he  put  both  the  army  and  the  fleet  in  motion,  and  began 
his  march  towards  Taraco,  carrying  the  hostages  also  with 
him. 

The  motions  which  Scipio  judged  to  be  most  useful  for 
the  cavalry  upon  all   occasions,  and  in  which  he  com- 
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ipanded  them  to  be  exercised,  were  these.  To  turn  every 
roan  singly  his  horse  to  the  left,  and  again  to  the  right,  and 
then  to  make  him  fall  back.  With  respect  to  whole  troops, 
they  were  also  taught  to  turn  to  one  side  at  once,  and  to 
recover  again  their  first  position :  to  turn  their  backs  to 
the  enemy  in  two  motions,  and  to  face  about  again  in 
three:  to  make  little  bodies  of  ten  or  of  twenty  men,  go 
off  with  speed  from. the  wings,  or  sometimes  from  the 
centre;: and  return  again  to  their  place  in  the  main  body 
without  breaking  their  ranks :  to  extend  themselves  upon  th« 
wings,  in  order  to  prevent  the  camp  from  being  attacked^ 
or  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  breaking  of  the 
whole  body  into  loose  and  separate  bands,  was  a  thing 
which  he  thought  deserved  but  little  attention;  because  it 
was  .nothing  jaiore  than  the  order  into  which  troops  would 
naturally  fall  upon  a  march.  In  the  last  place,  they  were 
instructed  so  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  or  to  retire 
again,  in  all  the  different  movements,  that,  even  when 
running  with  full  speed,  they  might  keep  their  ranks  en- 
tire, and  preserve  the  same  distance  between  the  troops* 
For  his  opinion  was,  that  nothing  wois  more  dangerous  or 
fatal,  than  for  a  body  of  cavalry  to  charge  with  disordered 
ranks. .  > 

When  he  had  communicated  these  instructions  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  he  afterwards  went  round  to  the  seve- 
ral cities,  and  examined,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
men  comprehended  his  plan  of  discipline;  and,  secondly, 
whether  those  who  commanded  in  the  cities  were  clear  and 
perfect  in  their  manner  of  teaching  it.     For  he  judged  that 
the  success  of  this  new  method  would  principally  depend 
upon  the  skill  of  the  particular  commanders.     As  soon  as 
every  thing  was  perfected,  he  drew  out  all  the  cavalry  from 
the  cities  to  one,  place;  and  himself  directed  them  in  alL 
the  movements,  and  made  them,  perform  the  whole. exer< 
cise  in  his  presence.  :  Nor  did  he,  upon  this  occasion,  take; 
his  s^tion  at  the  head,  of  all  tbetroc^s,  as  the  g^erals  of 
this  age.^jc^  accu^omedito  do;  imagining  that  the  fore-*: 
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most  place  is  the  proper  place  for  a  commander*  Bat  in 
truth  they  both  shew  a  want  of  judgment,  and  bilng  much 
disadvantage  upon  the  service  itself  by  choosing  a  post, 
in  which,  while  they  are  seen  by  every  one^  they  can  them- 
aelves  see  nothing.  For  the  business  in  question,  at  such 
a  time,  is  not  to  display  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  com- 
mander, but  to  shew  ability  and  skill;  to  attend  to  the 
soldiers  in  all  their  movements;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to 
be  sometimes  at  the  head,  sometimes  again  in  the  rear 
of  all,  and  sometimes  in  the  centre.  It  was  thus  thiU  Sd- 
pio  acted.  He  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  and  saw  all  the 
troops  himself.  He  instructed  those  that  were  less  ready; 
and  corrected  in  the  beginning  whatever  was  amiss.  But 
as  so  great  attention  had  been  used  before  in  exercising 
each  particular  body,  the  mistakes  that  now  appeared  were 
very  few  and  inconsiderable.  For  this  indeed,  as  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  has  very  justly  observed,  is  the  <Hily  method 
that  can  render  a  body  of  troops  perfect  in  their  discipline. 
As  a  building,  says  this  writer,  will  be  firm  and  solid,  if 
every  scantling,  and  every  joint,  and  each  single  apart- 
ment, has  been  disposed  and  finished  with  the  necessary 
iia^l  so  an  army,  likewise  will  have  .its  proper  strength, 
when  every  troop,  and  every  soldier,  have  first  been  sepa- 
rately trained,  and  rendered  perfect  in  their  duty. 


EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

An  observation  on  the  policy  of  the  Romans  with  respect  to 

Greece* 

L  HE  present  state  of  things  very  much  resembled,  it  was 
said,  the  disposition  of  an  army  drawn  up  in  battle.  Upon 
socfa  occasions  the  light-armed  and  inost  active  of  the 
trdops  are  placed  always  in  front,'  and  are  the  first  at- 
tacked ;  but  the  event  of  the  battle  i^  decided  by  the  pha- 
lanx of  heavy  forces  that  stand  behind  them.    In  the  same 
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maatier  the  iEtolians,  and  the  people  of  Peloponnesus  their 
allies,  are  now  first  exposed  to  danger;  while  the  Romans, 
like  the  phalanx^  keep  themselves  in  reserve.  If  the  first 
should  be  defeated,  the  latter  will  withdraw  themselves  in 
aafety  from  the  fray.  But  if  they  should  be  victorious, 
which  the  gods  avert,  the  Romans  will  then  be  able  to  sub- 
due not  only  the  ^tolians,  but  all  the  rest  alsa  of  the 
people  of  Giseece. 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 

A  description  ofEcbatana,  the  capital  city  of  Media.     The 
expedition  of  Antiochus  against  Arsaces. 

jMLEDIA  is  the  most  powerful  of  air  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  ^  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  country,  or 
the  numbers  and  goodness  of  the  men,  and  also  of  the 
horses,  which  are  there  produced.     For  these  animals  are 
foand  in  it  in  so  great  plenty,  that  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia  is  supplied  with  them  from  this  province.    It  is  here, 
also  that  the  royal  horses  are  always  fed,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  <^  the  pasture.    The  whole  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince are  covered  with  Grecian  cities;  which  were  built  as 
a  check  upon  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  after  the  coun- 
try had  been  subdued  by  Alexander.    Ecbatana  only  is 
not  one  c^  these.    This  city  stands  on  the  north  side,  of 
Media,  and  commands  all  that  part  of  Asia  which  lies 
along  the  Mceotis  and  the  Euxine  sea.     It  was,  even  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  the  seat  of  the  royal  residence ;  and 
seems,  in  splendour  and  magnificence,  very  greatly  to  have* 
exceeded  all  other  cities.     It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain  Orontes ;  and  not  inclosed  with  any  walls. 
But  there  is  a  citadel  in  it,  the  fortifications  of  which  are 
of  most  wonderful  strength :  and  bdiow  the  citadel  stands 
the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings.     With  respect  to  odier 
particulars  I  am  in  d^ubt  whether  I  should  speak,  or  be 
entirely  silent.    To  those  who  love  exaggeration,  and  to 
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strike  their  readers  with  soifielhing  wonderful  in  their  Je- 
scriptioDS^  this  city  would  afford  ample  matter  for  such  di- 
gression. But  others,  who  go  not  without  great  diffidence 
into  things  that  exceed  the  common  apprehension^  will, 
for  this  very  reason,  be  the  more  perplexed.  Thus  much, 
however,  I  shall  say.  The  palace  contained  seven  stadia 
in  circumference.  And  the  magnificence  of  the  structure 
in  every  part  was  such  as  must  have  raised  a  very  high 
opinion  -of  the  wealth  and  power  of  those  who  built  it. 
For  though  the  wood  was  alt  of  cedar,  or  of  cypress,  no 
part  of  it  was  left  naked:  but  the  beams,  the  roofs,  and 
the  pillars  that  supported  the  porticos  and  peristyles  were 
all  covered,  some  with'  plates  of  silver,  atid  sotne  of  gold. 
The  tiles  likewise  were  all  of  silver.*  The  greatest  part  of 
these  riches  was  carried  away  by  the  Mabedonians  who 
attended  Alexander :  and  the  rest  was  pillaged  in  the 
reigns  of  Antigonus  and  Seleucus.  At  this  time,  however, 
when  Antiochus  arrived,  there  were  still  remaining  in  the 
temple  of  JEua  some  pillars  cased  with  gold,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  tiles  laid  together  in  a  heap.  There 
were  also  sotne  few  wedges  of  gold,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  silver.  These  were  now  coined  into  money 
with  the  royal  stamp ;  and  amounted  to  the  sum  of  almost 
four  thousand  talents. 

Ar^aces  had  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as 
far  as  to  this  city ;  but  was  persuaded  that  he  never  would 
attempt  to  lead  so  great  an  army  through  the  desert  that 
was  beyond  it:  especially  because  he  could  not  fail  of 
being  in  great  want  of  water.  For,  in  these  parts,  no. 
water  is  ever  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  ground..  But, 
through  the  whole  of  the  desert,  there  are  many  subterra- 
neous wells  and  streams,  which  are  JiLnowh  only  to  thos6 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  country.  The  account  which 
the  inhabitapts  give  of  ihese  are  true :  that  the  Persians, 
when  they  were  masters  of  that  part  of  Asia^  gave  to  those 
who  brought  a  stream  of  water  into  places  in  which  there 
was  none  before,  the  free  inheritance  of  the  groutfd  fctr  five 
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generations ;  and  that  the  natives,  encouraged  by  this  ad- 
vantage^ spared  no  labour  or  expence  to  bring  the  water, 
which  falls  from  mount  Caucasus  in  many  large  streams, 
through  subterraneous  channels  to  a  very  great  distance ; 
80  that,  in  the  present  times,  those  who  use  the  waters 
know^oiot  the  beginning,  nor  the  co.urse^  of  the  channels 
through  which  they  flow.  When  Arsaces  saw,  however, 
that  the  king  had  determined  to  pass  through  the  desert, 
he  ordered  the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up.  But  An- 
tiochus,  being  informed  of  this  design,  sent  away  Nico- 
inedes  with  a  thousand  horse ;  who,  finding  xm  his  arrival 
that  Arsaces  had  retreated,  ind  that  a  small  body  of  cavalry 
only  was  employed  in  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  streams, 
forced  them  to  fiy  upon  his  first  approach,  and  returned 
back  again  to  Antiochus. 

'The  king,  having  passed  the  desert,  arrived  at  Heca- 
tompylus,  a  city  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Parthian  ter- 
ritory, and  which  takes  its  name  firom  the  great  number  of 
roads  which  lead  firom  it  into  all  the  neighbouring  parts. 
In  this  place  he  allowed  the  army  some  time  to  rest.  And 
when  he  had  considered  with  himself,  that,  if  Arsaces  had 
been  inclined  to  venture  on  a  battle,  he  never  would  have 
left  his  country,  or  have  looked  for  any  ground  more  pro- 
per for  his  own  army  than  that  which  lay  round  Hecatom- 
pylus;  and  that  it  was  evident  firom  his  retreat  that  he  had 
no  such  design ;  he  resolved  to  advance  into  Hyrcania. 
Arriving  at  Tagse,  and  being  informed  by  the  inhabitants 
that  the  whole  way  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
Labutas,  which  overlooked  Hyrcania,  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult,  and  that  great  numbers  of  barbarians  also  had  alretidy 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  passes;  he  divided  his  light- 
armed  forces  into  many  little  bodies,  and  sent  them  away 
under  difierent  leaders,  assigning  to  each  the  route  which 
they  should  take.  The  pioneers  of  the  army  were  sepa- 
rated also  into  little  bands;  and  were  ordered  to  attend 
the  light^armed  troops,  and,  in  every  part,  as  they  arrived, 
to  make  the  ascent  practicable  for  the  heavy  forces,  and 
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the  beasts  that  were  loeded  with  ibe  baj^pige.  Wb^&  1m 
bad  made  tbis  dispositioDy  be  gaTe  to  Diogenes  the  van  of 
ibe  army ;  wbicb  was  composed  of  archers  and  sliogersy 
and  those  mountaineers  who  are  very  skilful  in  throwing 
darts  or  stones;  and  who,  not  keeping  any  rank»  but: en- 
gaging man  with  man,  as  time  and  place  may  require^,  per-* 
form  the  greatest  service  in  such  difficult  passes*  Next  to 
these  marched  a  body  of  two  thousand  Cretans,  armed 
with  bucklers,  and  led  by  Polyxenidas  of  Rhodes.  And 
in  the  rear  of  all  were  the  heavy  forces  under  the  Qomr 
mand  of  Nioomedes  of  Cos,  and  Nicolaus  an  ^tolian. 

As  the  army  advanced,  the  way  was  found  to  be  much 
more  rough  and  difficult  than  it  had  been  before  con- 
ceived. For  as  the  whole  length  of  the  aicait  was  not 
less^than  three  hundred  stadia,  so  the  greatest  part  of  the 
way  also  was  through  a  deep  and  hollow  road,  formed,  by 
the  winter  torrents,  and  filled  with  trees  and  fragments. of 
rocks  which  had  fallen  from  the  mountains  that  hung  over 
it.  The  barbarians,  likewise,  not  only  had  increased  these 
difficulties,  by  laying  trees  together  in  heaps,  and  stones 
of  the  largest  size;  but  had  spread  themselves  upon  all  the 
eminences  that  were  most  proper  for  their  purpose,  along 
the  whole  border  of  the  road.  And,  indeed,  if  they  had 
not  wholly  been  mistaken  in  their  judgment,  the  king 
must  have  been  forced  to  desist  from  his  design.  For  hav- 
ing persuaded  themselves,  that  the  whole  army  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  along  tbis  road,  they  had  ta^en  the  measures 
that  were  most  agreeable  to  this  persuasion,  and  secured 
the  posts  that  were  most  proper  for  defending  the  passage. 
But  they  never  had  considered,  that,  though  the  baggage 
and  the  heavy  forces  must  pass  indeed  along  this  way, 
because  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  asc^d  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  yet  the  light-armed  troops  might  ad- 
vance along  the  very  summit  of  the  rocks.  No  socoer, 
therefore,  was  the  first  of  their  posts  attacked,  than  .the 
whole  face  of  things  was  entirely  changed*  For  Diogpnes^ 
perceiving  in  the  very  first  conflict  what  was  necessary  to 
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be  done,  led  his  troops  out  of  the  hollow  way,  and  having 
gained  the  heights  that  were  above  the  enemy,  galled  them' 
with  darts  and  stones.  The  stones  especially,  that  were 
discharged  by  the  stingers  from  a  considerable  distance, 
epread  among  them  so  great  disorder,  that  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  post  The  pioneers  then  cleared  the 
groand  in  full  security ;  and  as  the  number  of  them  was 
great,  this  task  was  soon  accomplished.  And  thus,  as  the 
archers  and  sllngers,  with  the  rest  of  the  light^armed 
troc^  still  continued  to  advance;  sometimes  spreading 
themselves  along  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  sometimes 
uniting  in  a  body,  and  seizing  all  the  advantageous  posts ; 
while  the.Cretans,  as  a  reserve,  marched  slowly  and  in  good 
order  through  the  hollow  road ;  the  barbarians,  unable  to 
sustain  these  different  attacks,  abandoned  their  several  sta* 
tions,  and  retreated  together  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
In  this  manner,  Antiochus  at  last  conducted  his  army 
through  the  passes,  though  very  slowly,  and  with  great 
difficulty :  for  he  had  scarcely  gained  upon  the  eighth  day 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  As  the  enemy  had  assembled 
all  their  forces  together  in  this  place,  and  were  persuaded 
that  they  should  still  compel  him  to  desist  from  his  design, 
a  new  and  fierce  battle  ensued.  But  the  barbarians  were 
defeated  in  the  following  manner.  They  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  close  body,  and  maintained  the  fight 
with  courage,  against  the  heavy  forces  that  attacked  them 
in  front;  when  they  perceived  that  the light-armed  troops, 
having  made  a  circuit  in  the  night,  had  possessed  than- 
selves  of  the  eminences  in  their  rear.  At  this  sight  they 
were  struck  with  terror,  and  began  to  fly  with  great  pre» 
cipitation.  The  king  would  not  suflfer  them  to  be  pur* 
sued,  but  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat;  that 
he  might  descend  with  all  his  army,  in  good  order,  into 
Hyrcania.  Having  regulated  his  march  as  he  desired,  he 
arrived  at  Tambracus ;  a  city  not  inclosed  with  walls,  but 
of  great  extent,  and  in  which  there  was  also  a  royal  palace^ 
In  ^is  place  he  encamped ;  and  being  informed  that  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  routed  army,  together  with  many  of 
the  neighbouring  people,  had  retired  to  Syrinx,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  from  Tambracus,  and,  oh  account 
both  o(  its  strength  and  situation,  was  considered  as  the 
capital  of  all  Hyrcania;  he  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  that  city.    Advancing,, therefore,  with  his  army,  he  ex- 
tended his  forces  round  it,  and  began  the  siege.    The  <:hief 
part  of  his  labour  was  employed  in  preparing  tortoises^  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  intrenchments.     For  the  city 
was  surrounded  by  three  ditches;  each  of  which  contained 
not  less  than  thirty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  in  d^th. 
Upon  the  top  of  each  was  a  double  palisade,  and  beyond 
them  a  strong  wall.     It  was  here  that  continual  combats 
passed  without  any  intermission ;  so  that  neither  the  "be- 
siegers, nor  the  besieged,  were  able  to  remove  the  wounded 
and  the  dead.    For  they  not  only  fought  above  the  ground, 
but  often  met  together  in  the  mines  which  they  had  digged 
below.     By  the  activity  however  of  the  king,  as  well  as 
from  the  number  of  the  troops  employed,  the  ditches  were 
in  a  short  time  filled,  and  the  wall  fell  in  the  part  that  was 
undermined.    The  barbarians,  unable  aqy  longer  to  make 
resistance,  killed  all  the  Greeks  that  were  in  th^  place; 
and,  having  pillaged  the  city  of  all  the  goods  that  were 
of  greatest  value,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  night.     But 
Antiochus,  being  informed  of  their  retreat,  ordered  Hy- 
perbasis  to  pursue  them  with  the  mercenaries.    The  bar- 
barianS)  upon  the  first  approach  of  these  troops,  threw  away 
their  baggage,  and  fled  back  into  the  city.    And  when 
they  found  that  the  heavy-armed  forces  had  also  entered 
the  city  through  the  breach,  they  despaired  of  any  farther 
means  of  safety,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  king.  < 
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EXTRACT  THE  FIFTH. 

The  consuls  Marcellus  and  Crispinus  are  lost  ihrough  their 
amn  imprudence.  B^flections  of  the  historian  upon  this 
event* 

L  HE  consols,  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Crispinus^  being 
desirous  id  take  a  perfect  view  of  those  parts  of  the  hill 
that  looked  toward  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  ordered  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  remain  within  the  intrenchment,  and, 
attended  only  by  two  troops  of  horse,  some  light-armed, 
and  about  thirty  lictors,  advanced  to  examine  the  ground. 
It  happened,  that  some  of  the  Numidians,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  wait  in  ambuscade,  and  to  attack  by  surprise 
those  who  came'  out  to  skirmish,  or  upon  any  occasion 
advanced, from  the  Roman  camp,  bad  at  this  very  time 
concealed  themselves,  lying  close  under  the  foot  of  the 
hilL  :As  soon  then  as  their  scout  gave  notice  by  a  signal, 
that  tome  of  the  enemy  were  above  them,  they  rose  from 
their  place,  and,,  winding  along  the  sides  of  the  hill,  inter- 
cepted the  consuls,  and  cut  off  their  return  to.  the  camp. 
Xhe  copsut  Claudius,  and  some  others,  were  killed  in  the 
first  onset:  and  ihe  rest,  being  wounded,  directed  their 
flight  by  difierent  ways  among  the  precipices.  The  son 
of  Claudius,  who  was  also  wounded,  very  unexpectedly 
escaped,  and  with  great  difficulty.  The  Romans  from  their 
camp  saw  distinctly  every  thing  that  passed,  but  were  not 
able  to  send  any  assistance.  For  while  they  cried  aloud, 
and  were  struck  with  consternation  at  what  had  happened; 
while  some  bridled  their  horses,  and  others  prepared  their 
arms,  the  action  was  entirely  finished.  Thus  was  Marcel- 
lus lost  through  his  own  simplicity,  and  by  not  attending 
to  the  proper  duty  of  a  general. 

I  have  often  been  forced,  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
to  make  some  reflection  upon  faults  like  these.  For, 
among  all  into  which  the  leaders  of  armies  are  betrayed, 
there  is  none  more  frequent;  nor  any  on  the  other  hand 
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thai  affords  a  clearer  proof  of  ignorance.  What  good 
indeed  can  be  expected  from  a  man,  who  knows  not  that 
the  commander  of  an  army  should  keep  himself,  as  much 
'as  it  is  possible,  out  of  little  combats  which  decide  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  whole;  and  that,  if  ever  any  occasion 
should  oblige  him  to  take  a  part  in  such  engagements,  he 
ought  to  s6e  many  fall  before  the  danger  be  suffered  to 
approach  himself?  Let  the  base  Carian  risk  his  life,  as  the 
proverb  expresses  it,  and  not  the  general.  To  «ay  after- 
wards, I  did  not  think  it;  and.  Who  could  have  expected 
such  Qn  accident  ?  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  strongest  proof 
that  a  general  can  give  of  his  want  of  capacity  and  sense. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  but  consider  Annibal,  who  was  indeed, 
in  many  other  respects,  an  excellent  commander,  as  most 
particularly  admirable  upon  this  account;  that  in  all  the 
long  time  which  he  passed  in  a  hostile  country,  amidst 
much  variety  of  fortune,  and  in  the  course  of  so  many  and 
so  great  battles,  though'  upon  many  occasions  be  surprised 
the  enen)y,  he  never  was  himself  surprised.  So  great  was 
the  prudence  with  which  he  provided  always  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  person.  And  surely  nothing  is  more  commend- 
able than  such  precaution.  For  though  an  army  may 
have  suffered  an  entire  defeat,  yet,  if  the  general  be  unhurt 
and  safe,  many  favourable  occasions  may  arise  for  repair* 
ing  the  loss  that  has  been  sustidned.  But  when  h^  who 
is  as  the  pilot  in  a  vessel,  falls;  the  army,  though  superior 
perhaps  in  the  action  to  the  enemy,  cannot  draw  any 
advantage  even  from  victory;  because  the  hopes  of  every 
man  are  all  centred  in  the  leader.  Let  this  th^n  sctrve  as 
a  caution  to  those  commanders,  who,  through  iostentatian^ 
youthful  folly,  a  want  of  experience,  or  a  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  are  apt  to  fall  into  such  absurdity  of  conduct.  For 
to  one  or  other  of  these  causes  misfortunes  like  that  wUck 
has  now  been  mentioned  must  always  be  ascribed. 
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EXTRACT  THE  SIXTH. 

TTie  conduct  of  Scipio  in  Spain.  He  is  joined  by  Man* 
donius  andAndobalis:  defeats  Asdrubal  in  battle;  and 
forces  him  to  leave  the  country.  He  rejects  the  title  of 
Ungf  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Spaniards. 

CHAP.  I. 

W  HILE  Scipio  remained  in  winter  quarters  at  Taraco, 
as  we  before  have  mentioned,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Spaniards,  by  deliver- 
ing to  them  the  several  hostages  which  had  fallen  into  his 
power.  An  accident  happened,  which  greatly  assisted  him 
iii  this  design.  Edeco,  a  powerful  prince  in  the  country, 
no  sooner  heard  that  the  Romans  were  become  masters  of 
New  Carthage,  and  that  his  wife  and  children  were  in 
their  hands,  than  he  considered  with  himself^  that  it  was 
highly  probable  that  the  Spaniards  would  in  no  long  time 
revolt,  and  join  the  conquerors.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  set  the  first  example  of  this  change;  being  persuaded, 
that  by  such  a  measure  he  not  only  should  recover  again 
his  wife  and  children,  but  appear  also  to  have  embraced 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  not  through  necessity,  but 
by  choice.  Nor  was  he  indeed  disappointed  in  his  hopes. 
As  soon  as  the  armies  were  fixed  in  winter  quarters,  he 
came  to  Taraco,  with  some  of  the  nearest  of  his  friends : 
and  bring  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Scipio,  <<  he 
thanked  the  gods,''  he  said,  **  who  had  permitted  him  to 
b^  the  first  in  coming  to  him,  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
ebuhtry.  That  others,  indeed,  extended  their  hands 
towards  the  Romans;  but  still  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  Carthaginians,  and  held  a  correspondence  with  them. 
But  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  ready  to  surrender  with- 
out reserve,  hot  only  himself,  but  his  kindred  also  and 
friends,  to  the  Romans.  That,  if  Scipio  would  consider 
him  as  an  ally  and  friend,  he  might  draw  from  such  com- 
pliance many  great  advantages,  both  now  and  in  future 
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times.  That,  with  respect  to  the  present,  the  rest  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  soon  as  they  stibuld  Bnd  that  he  was  treated 
as  a  friend,  and;  had  obtained  what  he  desired,  would 
haslea  to  follow  his  example ;  with  the  hopes  of  recovering 
again  their  families,  and  of  being  received  into  the  fuune 
alliance.  And  that  hereafter,  ^kewise,  possessed  as  they 
would  be,  with  a  sense  of  so  great  an  honour  as  well  as 
kindness,  they  would  be  ready  to  assist  him  without 
reserve  in  all  the  operations  pf  the  wu*.  He  entrfafcyl 
him,  therefore,  to  restore  to  him  his  wife  and  children;  to 
consider  him  as  his  friend;  and  to  suffer  him  to  return 
with  that  draomination  to  his  own  country;  till  son^e  oc- 
casion should  .arise,  ip  which  he  might  shew,,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  the  sincerity  of  his  ow^  attachment,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  friends,  both  to  Scipio  liimself,  and  to 
all  the  interests  of  the,  Romans.'' 

Here  h6  glided  his  discourse.    Scipio,  who  long  before 
had  viewed  the  thing  in  this  very  light,  and  had  reasoned 
uppn  it  with  himself  in  the  same  manner  as  Edeco  had 
done,  immediately  restored  his  wife  and  children,  andgave 
him  an  assurance  of  his  friendship.    And  when,  in  the 
course  of  many  conversations  which,  they  afterwards  held 
together,  he  had  insinuated  himself  by  various  methods 
into  the  heart  of  the  Spaniard,  and  had  raised  also  in  all 
his  friends  great  expectations  of  future  honour  and  advan- 
tage, he  sent  them  back  to  their  own  country.    The  rqx)rt 
of  this  transaction  being  soon  noised  abroad,  all  the  Spa- 
niards that  lived  on  that  side  of  the  Iberus,  and  who  before 
were  enemies  of  the  Romans,  immediately  with  one  ccm- 
sent  embraced  their  party.     When  the  success  of  this 
measure  had  so  fully  answered  all  his  expectations,  Scipio, 
having  now  no  enemy  upon  the  sea,  disbanded  his  naval 
forces;  and,  selecting  the  ablest  of  the  men,  distributed 
them  among  the  companies,  and  increased  his  land  army. 
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CHAP.  II. 

IVIaNDONIUS  and  Andobalis  were  two  o£  the  moat 
powerful  among  the  princes  in  Spain;  and  bad  always 
been  considered  as  the  firmest  friends  of  the  Carthaginians. 
But  they  4ong  had  harboured  a  secret  dissatisfaction  in 
their  minds,  because  Asdrubal,  on  pretence  that  he  sus- 
pected their  fidelity,  had  demanded  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren as  hostages,  together  with  a  large  sum  in  money^  as 
we  have  already  related.  Conceiving,  therefore,  the  pre- 
sent Opportunity  to  be  most  favourable  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  design  which  they  had  from  that  time  medi- 
tated, they  withdrew  their  troi^s  from  the  Carthaginian 
camp  by  ni^ty  and  retired  to  some  fortified  posts,  in 
which  they  were'secure  from  being  attacked.  This  revolt 
was  followed  also  by  that  of  many  others  of  the  Spaniards  $ 
who  for  a  long  time  had  supported  with  great  pain  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  were  ready  to  seize 
the  first  occasion  that  was  offered  to  declare  dieir  tcbI 
inclinations. 

Examples  of  the  same  kind  have  been  indeed  extremely 
frequent.  It  is  a  great  thing  undoubtedly  to  obtain  suc- 
cess in  action,  and  to  defeat  an  enemy  in  the  field.  Butf 
as  we  have  often  taken  occasion  to  observe^  it  requires 
much  greater  skill  and  caution  to  make  a  good  use  of 
victory.  ^  There  are  many  who  know  how  to  conquer ;  and 
but  few,  in  the  comparison,  who  use  their  conquest  with 
advantage.  The  Carthairinians  were  amonc  the  first  of 
these.  As  soon  as  they  had  defeated  the  Roman  army, 
and  killed  the  two  consuls,  Publius  and  Cnaeus,  being 
persuaded  that  they  should  now  hold  without  dispute  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  they  treated  all  the  people  of  the 
country  with  the  greatest  haughtiness.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  allies  and  friends,  they  made  all  who  had  submitted  to 
their  power  their  enemies.  And  how  indeed  could  it  be 
otherwise?  They  conceived,  that  one  way  was  the  best  for 
gaining  empire,  and  another  for  maintaining  it.     They 
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ought»  however,  to  have  learned,  that  men  most  easily 
preserve  their  power,  by  persisting  in  the  same  course  of 
conduct  by  which  it  was  at  first  obtained.  Now  nothing  is 
more  evident,  or  more  omfirmed  by  a  great  varieQr  of 
examples,  than  that  the  surest  way  of  drawing  any  people 
to  submission  is  to  flatter  them  with  kindness,  and  to  allure 
them  by  the  prospect  of  advantage.  But  if  men,  when 
they  have  gained  the  end  which  they  desired,  reverse  this 
treatment,  and  load  those  that  have  submitted  to  them 
with  rigour  and  severity,  the  inclinations  of  the  subjects, 
as  the  Carthaginians  now  experienced,  will  not  fail 
to  correspond  with  the  change  of  conduct  in  the  go- 
vernors. 

In  this  dangerous  condition  of  afiairs  the  mind  of 
Asdrubal  was  filled  with  many  apprehensions,  and  dis- 
tracted by  various  thoughts.  He  was  grieved  at  the  revolt 
of  Andobalis.  The  discontents  of  his  own  offic^*%  and 
their  opposition  to  his  will,  added  much  to  his  anxiety. 
He  dreaded  also  the  arrival  of  Scipio  with  his  army. 
And  as  he  judged  that  this  would  very  shortly  happen ; 
perceiving  likewise,  that  the  Spaniards  had  deserted  him, 
and  were  hastening  with  one  consent  to  join  the  Romans; 
he  at  last  resolved,  that  he  would  dispose  all  things  in  the 
best  order  that  was  possible,  and  try  the  fortune  of  a 
battle.  That,  if  happily  he  should  be  victorious  in  the 
action,  he  might  afterwards  deliberate  upon  future 
mes(sures  in  full  security.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  he 
should  be  conquered;  he  would  then  retreat  with  the 
remains  of  his  army  into  Gaul;  and,  being  joined  by  as 
many  of  the  barbarians  as  he  should  be  able  to  draw 
tc^ther  in  that  country,  would  from  thence  pass  into 
Italy,  to  assist  Annibal  his  brother,  and  to  partake  with 
him  in  the  same  common  hopes. 

While  Asdrubal  was  forming  this  design,  Scipio,  having 
been  joined  again  by  Lselius,  who  brought  to  him  the 
orders  of  the  senate,  drew  all  the  troops  from  their  winter 
quarters*  and  began  his  march.    In  every  place  through 
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which  he  passed^  the  Spaniards  were  prepared  to  meet 
him,  and  joined  themaelves  to  the  army  with  alacrity  and 
joy.    Among  the  rest,  Andobalis,  who  had  long  before 
sent  messages  to  Scipio,  no  sooner  was  informed  of  his 
approach,  than  he  went  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  him, 
'attended  by  his  friends.    And  when  he  had  joined  him,  he 
began  with  giving  an  account  of  his  late  connexion  with 
the  Carthaginians:  displaying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  drawn  from  his  alliance,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  always  served  them ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  many  injuries  and  insults  with  which  his 
services  had  been  requited.     He  entreated  Scipio  there- 
fore to  be  himself  the  judge  of  what  he  had  heard.    That, 
if  he  should  be  found  to  have  fiilsely  accused  the  Cartha- 
ginians^ it  might  with  good  reason  be  supposed,  that  he 
would  not  long  maintain  his  iaith  in  this  new  alliance* 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  only  separated  himself  from 
his  former  friends,  because  along  course  of  injurious  treat- 
ment had  compelled  him  to  abandon  them;  there  was  good 
ground  to  hope,  that,  having  now  embraced  the  party  of 
the  Romans,  he  would  adhere,  to  it  with  a  firm  affection. 
He  said  many  other  things  upon  this  subject.     And  when 
he  had  ended,  Scipio  replied,  **  That  he  doubted  not  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard.     That  he  could  well  judge 
what  must  have  been  the  insolence  of  the  Carthaginians 
towards  him ;  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
treated  all  the  people  of  Spain;   but  more  particularly 
from  the  insults  to  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  An- 
dobalis  and  the  other  princes  had  been  exposed.    That 
himself,  on  the  contrary,  when  these  women  had  fallen 
into  his  power,  not  as  hostages,  but  as  prisoners ^nd  slaves, 
had  observed  towards  them  such  strict  fidelity,  that  evea 
they  who  were  their  parents  scarcely  could  have  equidled 
him  in  discharging  that  duty.''     Andobalis  declared  aloud, 
that  he  spoke  the  truth ;  and,  prostrating  himself  bdord^ 
him^  saluted  him  with  the  appellation  of  Kiog.    The  rest 
that  were  present  all  applauded  the  wprdl    But  Scipio, 
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inclining  himself  towards  thenii  only  exhorted  them  to  take 
courage,  and  to  be  assured,  that  they  should  receive  every 
mark  of  kindness  from  the  Romans.  He  then  delivered 
to  them  their  wives  and  daughters;  and  on  the  next  day 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  in  which  the  chief  condition 
was,  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
Roman  leaders,  and  obey  the  orders  which  they  should 
give.  The  Spaniards,  after  this  Ifransaction,  I'eturned 
back  again  to  their  own  camp;  and,  taking  with  them  all 
their  forces,  came  and  encamped  together  with  the 
Roinans,  and  began  their  m^rch  with  th^m  towards 
Asdrubal.  '      ' 

The  Carthaginiah  genetal  was  at  this  time  eifcamped  in 
the'neighbouihood  of  Baetiila,  a  city  ^tuated  iti  the  Casta- 
lonian  district,  at  no  great  distance  from  th€f  silver  mines. 
But  when  he  heard  that  th^  Romans  were  advan'cing 
towards  him,  he  went  into  another  camp,  which  was 
secured  behind  by  a  river.  In  his  front  'he  had  a  plain, 
whidi  was  bordered  at  the  extremity  by  a  rising  gronnd; 
of  a  height  sufficient  to  cover  the  bamp;  and  of  sufficient 
length '  also  for  drawing  up  the  army  in  battle.  In  this 
place  he  remained ;  taking  care  only  to  place  continually 
an  advanced  guard  of  troops  upon  the  rising  ground.  As 
soon  as  Scipio  arrived,  be  was  impatient  to  engage :  but 
the  grefit  advilntages  of  the  ground  in  which  Asdrdbal  was 
encamped  filled  him  with  perplexity.  When  he  had 
waited  however  two  whole  days,  and  began'  to  fear^  that, 
if  Mago  and  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Gesco  should  advance 
ailso  'with  their  armies,  he  should  then  be  inclosed  on  every 
sid^  he  resolved  to  make  some  attempt  at  least  to  draw 
the  enemy  to  a  battle.  Having  ordered  therefore  the  rest 
of  the  army  to  remain  in  th6  intrenchments,  and  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  engage,  he  sent  away  a  part  of 
the  liglit-armcfd  troops,  together  with  the  extraordinaries 
of  &e  hifantry,  to  attack  those  bodies  of  the  enemy  that 
were  posted  upon  the  rising  ground.  This  order  Vas  ex- 
ecuted with  vig6ur.    The  Carthi^inian  general  remained 
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for  some  time  quiets  atid  expected  the  event.  But,  when 
he  saw  that  his  men  were  closely  pressed  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  they  suffered  greatly  in  the  action^  he  drew  out 
his  army,  and,  trusting  to  the  advantage  of  his  situation, 
began  to  range  them  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  rising 
ground.  Scipio  then  sent  away  all  the  light-armed  forces, 
to  assist  those  that  were  first  engaged :  and,  at  the  same 
time,  dividing  the  rest'  of  his  £army  into  two  equal  bodies^ 
he  gave  one  of  them  to  Laelius,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
a  circuit  round  the  rising  ground,  ai^d  fall  upon  the  right 
of  the' enemy,  while  himself  with  the  other  wheeled  round 
on:  the  opposite  side,  and  attacked  their  left.  WhQe  this 
was  done,  Asdrnbal  was  but  just  beginning  to  draw  out  bis 
troops  from  the  intrenchments.  For  to  this  moment  he 
had  relnained  quiet;  not  expecting  that  the  Romans  would 
risk  a  battle  against  him  in  so  strong  a  p6$t.  And  now, 
when  the  thing  had  happened,  it  was  too  late  to  draw  up 
his  arkny  in  proper  order.  The  Romans  tharefore  faHtng 
thus  upon  the  wings  before  they  had  taken  their  respective 
posts,  not  only  gained  the  top  of  the  rising  ground  without 
resistance,  but  continuing  also  to  advance,  while  the  enemy 
was  still  in  motion  to  be  formed,  killed  those  who  pre* 
sented' their  flank  to  them  as  they  marched,  and  forced  \he 
rei^t,  who  had  just  formed  themselves  in  front,  to' fly. 
When  Asdrnbal  perceived  that  his  troops  were  repulsed 
id  every  part,  persisting  in  the  plan  which  he  at  first  bad 
fdrmed,  he  resolved  not  to  continue  the  battle  to  the  last 
extremity.  Taking' with  him  'therefore  the  money  and 
the' elephants,  and  collecting' together  as  many  as' he  was 
fltbleof  those  that  fled,  hd  retreated  towards  the  Ta^s, 
with  design  to  pass  over  the  Pyrensdaflf  mountain^' into 

Scipio^  hot  judging  it  proper  to'  pursue  the  etiemy,'lest 
%hb  dther  generals  should  in  the  tnfean  time  advance  to- 
wards him,  gave  permifesidn  to  the  soldiers  to  (jfllage  thef 
oainpr  On  thd  £;>116wtnrg>day;'he  assembled  tdg(&tBeV  alF 
the  prisoners,  and  gavd  the  necesikiry  orders  concerning 
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tbein»  Their  numbers  were  ten  thousand  of  the  foot, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  horse.  The  Spaniards 
through  all  the  country,  who  bad  taken  arms  in  favour  of 
the  Carthaginiansy  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the 
Romans  at  discretion*  In  the  conversations  which  they 
held  with  Scipio  upon  this  occasion,  they  all  saluted  him 
by  the  name  of  king.  This  appellation  had  first  been 
given  to  him  by  Edeco,  who  had  also  prostrated  himself 
before  him.  Andobalis  used  afterwards  the  same  expres- 
sion. The  word  at  that  time  passed  without  any  obsenra- 
ti(m«  But  after  the  present  victory,  when  Scipio  foand 
that  all  the  Spaniards  addressed  him  by  that  title,  he 
thought  it  a  matter  that  deserved  his  most  serious  reflep- 
tion.  Having  assembled  them  therefore  all  together,  he 
told  them,  that  he  should  always  desire  to  be,  and  to  be 
esteemed  by  all,  a  man  of  a  mind  truly  royal:  but  that  he 
neither  would  be  a  king,  nor  would  he  be  so  called  by  any 
one;  and  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  they  should  address 
him  by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  General. 

The  greatness  of  soul^  that  was  di^layed  by  Scipio 
upon  this  occasion,  may  very  justly  be  thought  to  deserve 
applause.  Though  at  this  time  he  was  extremely  youog) 
and  fortune  had  so  favoured  him  In  his  career,  that  a 
whole  subject  people  made  a  voluntary  offer  to  him  of  the 
royal  title,  he  remained  constant  to  himself,  and  was  not 
to  be  tempted  by  so  flattering  a  shew  of  honour.  But  this 
same  greatness  will  appear  in  a  degree  much  more  exalted, 
if  we  turn  our  view  upon  the  later  period  of  his  life.  For 
when,  after  his  exploits  in  Spain,  he  had  subdued  the 
Carthaginians,  and  brought  the  fairest  and  the  largest 
provinces  of  Afric,  from  the  Philaenean  altars  even  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  into  subjection  to  his  country ;  when 
he  had  conquered  Asia  and  the .  Assyrian  kings ;  and 
forced  the  noblest  and  the.  most  considerable  parts  of  the 
whole  known  world  to  submit  to  the  Roman  sway;  how 
many  occasions  aro^  of  establishing  himself  in  royalty,  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  earth  that  he  should  choose?  A 
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'situation  like  this  might  have  inspired  not  only  a  human 
xnindy  but  even  divinity  itself^  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
it,  with  ambitious  pride.  But  so  elevated^  so  superior  was 
the  soul  of  Scipio  to  that  of  other  men,  that,  though 
sovereignty  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  the 
gods  can  give,  and  though  it  was  thrown  so  often  in  his 
'Vay  by  fortune,  he  rejected  it  with  disdain ;  and  preferred 
bis  own  duty,  and  the  interests  of  his  country,  to  all  the 
dazzling  splendour  and  imagined  happiness  of  power. 
But  let  us  return  from  this  digression. 

Scipio,  having  separated  the  Spaniards  from  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners,  dismissed  them  without  ransom  to  their 
'several  countries.  He  permitted  Andobalis  to  choose  for 
liimself  three  hundred  of  the  horses,  and  distributed  the 
rest  among  those  who  had  none.  He  then  took  possession 
of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  because  it  was  situated  with  so 
great  advantage;  and  remained  there  with  the  army,  ex- 
pecting the  other  generals  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  sent 
some  troops  also  towards  the  Pyrensean  mountains,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Asdrubal.  When  the  summer  was 
ended,  he  again  decamped ;  and  returned  back  to  Taraco, 
to  take  his  winter  quarters  in  that  city. 


EXTRACT  THE  SEVENTH. 

The  preparations  of  Philip  for  maintaining  the  war  against 
the  JEtolians^  supported  hy  Attains  and  the  Romans.  A 
digression  on  signals  by  lighted  torches, 

CHAP.  I. 

X  HE  -^Etolians,  having  now  conceived  the  greatest  ex- 
pectations from  the^  arrival  of  Attalus'and  the  Romans, 
struck  a  terror  into  all  the  Greeks,  and  were  ready  to 
attack  them  by  land,'  while  Publius  Sulpitius  and  Attalus 
pressed  them  on  the  side  of  the  sea»  The  Achaeans, 
therefore,  sent  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to  implore  assistance. 
VOL.  ir.  .   X 
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For,  besides  the  danger  whieli  tbreal^^  tl|«^  hom  tbe 
\^o]ian8,  M^chanidaa  aI$o  kad  drawa  tqg^lh^  an  army 
upon  tke  borders  of  the  Argian  territory.  The  B<90tiaii% 
apprehenaive  that  the  fleet  would  make  ^  descent  npoa 
iheir  ooasta,  demaoded  likewise  from  FhUip  a  leailer  and 
«  body  of  tvoopa.  The  Eubceans  pressed  him  with  the 
greatest  ear^e^inesa  to  take  sodk^  measures  for  th^^ir  de^ 
feoqe.  The  Acarnaoians  urged  th«i  same  request.  Aa 
embassy  came  also  froo^  Epiruf^  At  the  same  time  a 
report  was  spread  that  Scurdilaidas  and  Pleuratua  were 
drawing  to^jedier  th^ir  fi^rces;  and  that  the  Thraoians, 
vho  were  cwldgi^ffOA  tP  Jdacedon,  and  eip^oaUy  the 
llasdiajaa^  had  r^s«lv^  to  mvade  that  kmgdomi  aa  aooo 
as  PhU^p  shquld  be  remp^  to  any  d^tancn  finam  it* 
The  iEtolifinf  likewuie  had  abready  se^ur^  Tbennopyle 
hy  ditfplm  aod  inttvf  nphmejcit%  and  stroiig  bodiea  of  troops; 
and  were  persuade  thai!  they  had  shut  the  eotsmcr  against 
Philip ;  and  that  it  wpiMd  not  be  possible  for  bim^  to  ad- 
vance to  the  ^sistance  of  his  aJUes  that  ^i^re  vitbin  those 
passes. 

Coi^unptnres  like  these^  in  which  the  leaders  of  annies 
are  obliged  to  exert  all  their  strengtht  and  to  bring  into 
trial  their  whole  ability  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  those 
which  most  particularly  deserve  the  attention^  the  reader. 
For  as,  in  the  diversions  of  the  fields  the  force  and  vigour 
of  the  hunted  beasts  are  never  sojconspicuously  displayed 
as.  when  they  are  pressed  an  every  side  by  dinger;  just;  so 
it  haf^ned  with  reqiect  ta  these  coBunanders ;  a«4.  in 
this  light  it  was  that  Pbiltp  now  appeared^  As  anon, 
therefore,  as  he  had  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  with  as- 
surance that  he  would  assist  them  with  his  utmost  power, 
be  applied  his  whole  attention  to  the  war:  turning  himself 
on  eveiy  side ;  and  considering  with  the  gveatesi  care,  tp 
what  part  first  be  should  ^ect  his  aim.  Being  infermcd 
that  Attalus  had  passed  over  with  his  army  to  the  laland 
Peparethus,  and  was  master  of  the  open  country,  he  sent  a 
garrison  to  secure  the  city.     He  ordered  Po^pbantas  to 
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mavdi  with  a  body  of  troops  to  eover  Phods  and  Bceotia. 
To  Chalcis  and  the  other  ehies  of  Eoboea,  he  sent  Menip* 
pns  with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  five  hun-* 
dred  Agrianians.    At  the  same  time  be  b^an  his  own 
march  towards  8cot»asa ;  having  ordered  the  Macedcmian 
troops  to  be  assemUed  in  that  place.    But  when  he  beard 
that  Attains  had  sailed  away  to  Micaea;   and  that  the 
^tolian  chiefii  were  assembled  together  at  Heradea^  in 
order  to  del9>erate  coneerning  the  operations  of  the  war; 
be  again  left  Seotossa^  and  marched  with  die  greatest 
haste,  that  he  might  either  prevent  or- disperse  their  meet- 
ing.   Bnt  the  assembly  had  separated  before  he  was  aUe 
to  arrives    He  theiefore  wasted  the  country ;  and  when 
he  had  destroyed^  or  taken  awi^^  all  ibe  com  that  was 
found  among  the  people  who  lived  voond  the  vffinian  bay, 
he  returned  back  to  Scotassa^  and,  leaving  there  the^  body 
of  his  army,  went  himself  to .  Demetrjaa-  with  the  light* 
armed  forces  and  the  royal  troops'  and  attended  to  the 
designs  of  the  enemy.    And*  that  the  earliest  knowledge 
nrigfat  be  obtained  of  all  their  motions^  he  sent  evaders  to 
Peparethns,  to  file  people  of  Phocis^  and  tbdse  of  EubcBa^ 
that  they  sfaonld  inform  him  of  e^^ery  thing  that  should 
happen  by  signals  of  Kghted  torches  raised  upon  Tiseeum, 
a  mountain  of  Thesiraly,  which  stood  eommodioos  tot  con* 
veying  this  kind  of  notice  from  all  the  parts  now  men- 
tioned.    But  as  this  manner  of  making  signals  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  war;  and  no  perfoct  method  has  hitherto 
appiefareif  of  carrying  it  into  practice;,  it  will  not  ha  imuse- 
ful  if  we  here  pause  a  while,  and  bestow  upon  it  such 
consideration  as'  the  importance  of  the  subject  ^l  de^ 
serves^ 


CHAR  IL 

At  is^  a  tkimg  well  knowo^  that  opportunity,  which  has  so 
great  a  sharv  in  the  accompiishment  of  all  designs,  has  the 
greatest  in  those  that  belong  to  war.     Now,  of  all  the 
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inventions  which  have  been  contrived  for  securing  oppor- 
tunity, the  most  effectual  is  that  of  making  signals  by  the 
means  of  lighted  torches.  By  this  method,  things  which 
have  been  just  transacted,  and  others  at  the  very  lime  in 
which  they  happen,  may  be  communicated  to  those  who 
are  concerned  to  know  them ;  though  they-  are  distant 
perhaps  three  or  four  days'  journey,  and  sonietimes  even 
many  days  from  the  place ;  and  the  requisite  assistance  be 
received,  when  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  expect  it.  In 
former  tiooes  the  manner  of  conveying  this  notice  was  too 
simple;  and  the  inveotion,  upon  that  account,  lost  much 
of  its  advantages.  For  the  method  was,  to  settle  by  con- 
cert some  fisied  and  determinate  signals.  But  as  .  the 
things  which  happen  are  infinite,,  the  greater  part  were 
incapable  of  being  signified  by  such  a  method.  Thii%  for 
example,  that  an  army  is  arrived  at  Oreum,  Peparethus, 
or  at  Chalcis,  may  be  expressed  by  signals  before  con- 
certed. But  accidents  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  the 
revolt  of  the  citizens,  the  discovery  of  treason,  massacres 
committed  in  the  city,  and  other  events  like  these;  acci- 
dents which,  though  they  are  very  frequent,  cannot  before 
be  taken  into  account;  and  which,  because  they  happen 
unexpectedly,  require  a  speedier  consultation  and  more 
quick  relief;  these  accidents  never  could  be  signified  by 
signals  of  torches  before  concerted.  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  signals  should  be  concerted  to  give  notice  of  events 
which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

iEneas,  who  composed  a  work  on  the  Art  of  War, 
perceiving  the  defects  of  this  method,  added  indeed  some 
little  improvement  to  this  invention;  but  was  very  .far  from 
carrying  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  the  thing 
requires.  The  reader  may  judge  of  it  from  the  account 
that  follows. 

Let  those,  says  he^  who  intaod  to  convey  and  to  receive 
intelligence  of  what  has  haj^ened  by  the  means  of  lighted 
torches,  take  two  earthen  vessels,  of  a  depth  and  breadth 
exactly  equal.    The  depth  of  three  cubits  may  commonly 
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be  sufficienti  and  the  breadth  of  one.    Let  them  then  take 
two  corks,  a  little  less  in  size  than  the.  mouths  of  the 
▼esselsy  and  in  the  middle  of  them  fix  two  sticks;  which 
must  be  divided  on  the  outside  into  equal  portions,  very 
distinctly  marked,  and  containing  three  fingers'  breadth  in 
each.    Upon  each  of  the  portions  inscribe  one  or  other  of 
those  events  which  usually  happen  in  the  time  of  war. 
On  one,  for  example;  *<  A  body  of  cavalry  is  come  into 
the  country.**    On  the  next  5  "  A  body  of  heavy  infantry." 
Upon  a  third ;  <<  Light-armed  forces/'    On  another;  *<  A 
body  of  cavalry  and  infimtry.'*    Then  again ;  "  A  fleet  of 
ships."    Afterwards;  **  Ck>rn.''    And  in  the  same  manner 
upon  the  rest  till  all  the  portions  are  severally  filled  with 
those  events,  which  are  capable  of  being  foreseeti,  and 
which  the  state  and  condition  of  the  war  may  render 
probable.    Particular  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  tapholes 
in  both  the  vessels  be  exactly  equal ;  that  the  water  may 
be  discharged  alike  from  both.    Lei  the  vessds  be  then 
filled  with  water,  and  the  corks  with  the  sticks  be  plaoed 
vpbn  the  water ;   and  then  let  the  tapholes  be  opened. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  clear,  that,  if  all  things  are  ex- 
actly equal  in  both  vessels,  the  corks,  together  with  the 
sticks  that  are  upon  them,  will  sink  alike  in  both,  as  the 
water  is  discharged.    When  the  experiment  therefore  has 
first  been  made,  and  the  sticks  are  found  to  descend  in 
equal  time,  let  the  vessels  be  carried  to  the  respective 
places,  in  which  the  signals  are  to  be  given  and  received. 
And  when  any  one  of  those  events,  which  are  inscribed 
upon  the  sticks,  has  happened,  let  those  on  one  side  raise 
a  lighted  torch,  and  hold  it  till  another  torch  be  shewn  on 
thejother  side.    Then  let  the  first  be  dropped;  aiid  the 
taphdes  of  the  vessels  on  both  sides  be  opened.    And 
when,  by  the  sinking  of  the  cork,  that  portion  of  the  sticky 
which  is  inscribed  with  the  event  intended  to  be  commu- 
nicated, becomes  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  let 
those  on  one  side  again  raise  a  lighted  torch,  and  those  on 
the  other  stop  the  taphole  of  their  vessel^  and  examine  the 
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iascriptioQ  that  i«  also  level  with  the  mouth.  For  the 
writing  in  this  part  will  be  the  same  in  one  vessel  as  in  the 
other;  if  aU  thiDgs  have  been  perform^  in  exaet  and 
equal  time. 

But  this  method,  though  preferable,  indeed,  to  that  of 
making  Concerted  sigkiala  with  the  help  of  torches,  k  far 
from  being  attended  with  sufficient  certainty*  For  it  Is 
evideut  that  all  things  cannot  be  foreseen :  and^  if  they 
could,  that  it  would  be  imposBiUe  to  iascribe  them  «U 
upon  a  stick.  When  an  event,  therefore,  happens  xtf 
which  there  was  no  suspicion,  no  tiotice  can  ever  be  giva 
of  it  in  this  method.  Add  to  this,  that  the  inscriptions 
lil^o  upon  the  sticks  are  themselves  too  indeterminate. 
Th?y  neitlier  shew  the  numbers  of  the  inftntry  or  cavalry* 
Bor  into  what  part  of  the  country  they  are  come,  nor  the 
number  of  the  ships  arrived;  nor  the  quantity  of  the  corn. 
For  as  these  ai*e  circ^umstances,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
known  before  they  happen,  it  is  by  consequence  imipossible 
to  ascertain  or  mark  them«  And  yet  this  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole.  -For,  unless  we  know  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  place  into  which  they  are 
come,  how  shall  it  be  determined  what  assistance  is  neces- 
saty  to  be  sent  ?  Unless  we  are  informed,  how  many  ships 
the  fleet  co^ntains,  and  what  quantity  oif  cotn  the  allies 
h^ve  furnished,  how  can  we  frame  a  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  event,  or  how  in  a  word  be  able  to  take  any  tnea- 
sures? 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  aiention,  was  uavented 
either  by  Cleoxej^us  or  Democlitus,  but  perfiscted  by  my-t 
self.  This  method  is  precise,  and  capable  of  sigpifylng 
evidry  thing  that  happens  with  the  greatest  accur«ey«  *  A 
very,  exact  attention,  however,  is  required  i&  unsg  k.  It 
is  this  whidi  Ibllowa. 

.  Take  th^  alpbiibet,  ai»i  divide  it  into  live  parts,  with 
fivie  letters  in  each.  In  the  last  part  indeed,  one  letter  will 
be  wanting;  but  this  is  of  no  importance.  Thealet  those 
who  are  to  give  and  to  receive  the  signals,  write  upon  five 
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tftbliM  the  five  portions  ai  tbe  letters  ia  their  proper  order; 
Hfid  ^neeri  together  the  foUowiog  plan.  That  he,  on  one 
side^  who  is  to  make  the  signal,  shall  first  raise  two  lijgbt^ 
torches,  i^  hold  them  ei^ecC,  tall  they  are  answei^ed  by 
telrcbes  li-om  the  other  aide.  This  Only  berves  to  shew^ 
that  they  are  oil  both  sides  ready  and  pfepafed.  That 
nftefwahds,  he  again  who  gives  the  signal,  shall  rfti^e  firsf 
some  torches  tipOA  the  left  hand,  in  ord^i'  to  liiake  known 
to  those  ott  the  other  side  which  of  the  tilblets  isto  bd 
inspected.  If  tbe  first,  for  example,  a  single  torch;  if 
the  second^  two ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  That  then  he  shall 
raise  other  torched  abo  upon  the  right;  t6  nhirk  in  the 
same  mannef,  to  those  who  receive  the  signal,  which  of  th^ 
letters  upon*  the  tablet  is  to  be  observed  ahd  writteii. 
When  ^ey  have  thus  regnlated  their  plati^  and  t^en 
their  tespectiv^  posts,  it  will  be  necessaiy  first  to  have  a 
dioptrical  instrument,  framed,  with  two  holes  or  tubes  i 
one  lot  discelnidg  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  hand  of 
tbe  person  who  is  to  raise  the  torches  on  the  opposite  ^ide. 
The  tablets  mttst  be  placed  erect,  and  iti  their  propef 
crrder,  near  the  idstrumetlt.  And,  upon  the  right  and 
left^  there  should  be  also  a  solid  fence,  of  about  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man :  that  the  torches,  being 
raised  along  the  top  of  these  rampurts,  may  give  a  more 
C^rtaiil  light;  and,  when  they  are  dropped  again,  that 
Ihey  tttay  also  be  concealed  beliind  them.  When  all 
thfngi  then  are  thus  prepared,  if  it  be  intended,  fdr  ex^ 
ample^  to  cotivey  this  notice;  **  that  some  of  the  soldiers, 
about  a  hundred  in  nuiSdber,  are  gone  over  to  the  enettiyi" 
it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  plac^e  to  choose  words  fbt 
this  purpose  which  Contain  the  fewest  letteris.  Thiis,  If  it 
belaid,  <' Cretans  a  hundred  hav^  deserted;"  tbe  sam^ 
thing  it  expr^sed  m  lesd  than  half  of  the  letters  which 
eofftposte  the  former  sentence.  These  Wordi  then,  being 
first  written  dowhj  are  communicated  by  the  means  of 
torches  in  the  fblfo^iiig  manner.  The  first  letter  Is 
Cappa;  #hich  stands  iti  tbe  setotid  division  df  the  sdpha- 
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bet,  and  upon .  the  second  tablet.  The  person,  therefore, 
who  makes  the  signal,  first. holds  up  two  torches  upon  the 
left;  to  signify  that  it. is  the  second. tablet  which  is  to  be 
inspected:  and  afterwards  five  upon  the  right;  to  shew 
that  Cappa  is  the  letter,  which  he  who.  receives  the  signal 
inust  observe  and  write.  For  Cappa  stands  the  fifth  in 
the  second  division  of  the  letters.  Then  again,  he  holds 
up  four  torches  upon  the  left ;  because  Ro  is  found  in  the 
fpjarth  division  :  and  two  upon  the  right,  to  denote  that  it 
sjtands  the  second  in  that  division.  From  hence,  the  per- 
son who  receives  the  signal  writes  Ro  upon  his  tahles: 
and,  in  the  same  manner  all  the  rest  of  the  letters^  By 
this  method,  an  account  of  every  thing,  that  happens  .may 
be  conveyed  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that,  because  every  letter  requires  a  double  signal, 
a  great  number  of  torches  must  be  employed.  If  the 
necessary  pains  however  be  used^  the  thing  will  be  found 
to  be  very  practicable.  In  both  these  methods^  it  is  prin- 
cipally requisite,  that  the  persons  employed  should  first  be 
exercised  by  practice :  that,  when  a  real  occasion  happens, 
the  signals  may  be  made  and  answered  without  any  mis- 
take. 

With  respect  to  the  seeming  difficulty  of  the  method,  it 
would  be  easy  to  shew  by  many  instances,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difierence  in  the  same  things,  when  they  are 
first  proposed,  aqd  when  they  are  afterwards  rendered 
faniiliar  to  us  by  habit:  and  that  many  things  which 
appear  ,  in  the  beginning  to  be  not  only  difficult,  but 
absolqtely  impracticable,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  by 
continued  use,  are  accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Among  numberless  examples,  the  art  of  reading  may  be 
mentioned,  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Take  a  man,  who  has 
never  learned  to  read,  but  is  otherwise  a  man  of  sense. 
Set  a  child  before  bim^  who  has  learned ;  and  order  him 
to  read  a  passage  in  a  book.  It  is  certain  that  this  man 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  persuade  himself,  that  the  child,  as 
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he  reads,  must  consider  distinctly,  first  the  form  of  all  the 
letters;  in  the  next  place  their  power;  and,  thirdly,  thdr 
connexion  one  with -another.  For  each  of  these  things 
requires  a  certain  portion  of  time.  When  he  hears  him, 
therefore,  read  four  or  five  lines  together  without  any 
hesitation)  and  in  a  breath,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  tO 
believe,  that  the  child  never  saw  the  book  before*  But,  if 
to  the  reading  some  jgesture  also  should  be  added ;  if  the 
child  should  attend  to  all  the  stops,  and  observe  all  the 
breathings  rough  and  smooth ;  it  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  convince  the  man  that  this  is  true.  From  hence^ 
therefore,  we  may  learn,  never  to  be  deterred  from  any 
useful  pursuit  by  the  seeming  difficulties  that  attend  it; 
but  to  endeavour  rather  to  surmount  those  difficulties  by 
practice  and  by  habit.  It  is  habit  which  gives  to  men  the 
noblest  acquisitions:  even  those  which  are  upon  many 
occasions  the  principal  means  of  their  safety.  With 
respect  to  myself,  what  induced  me  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind,  was  the  remark  that  was  made  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work;  that,  in  the  present  age,  the 
sciences  are  advanced  to  so  great  perfection,  that  almost 
every  thing  is  capable  of  being  taught  by  method.  Such 
digressions,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  some  of 
the  most  useful  parts  of  a  history  that  is  well  composed. 


EXTRACT  THE  EIGHTH- 

The  manner  in  which  the  Jspasiam  pass  the  Oaus, 

XhE  wandering  tribes  that  are  called  Aspasians  live 
between  the  Oxus  and  the  Tanais.  The  first  of  these 
rivers  discharges  itself  into  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  the 
other  into  the  Mceotis.  Both  of  them  are  so  large  as  to 
be  navigable.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  conceive,  in 
what  manner  this  barbarous  people  pass  the  Oxus  without 
the  help  of  vessels,  and. come  into  Hyrcania  with  their 
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hors^^  Two  diSdtmt  ftoooalito  are  giirra  of  thin  fact : 
one  of  which  m  probuble;  and  the  otb^i  ihoygfa  yety 
extTMlrdkiary,  not  hapotable.  The  Oxub  takes  its  tmirost 
from  mount  CaocasiM;  aad  being  increased  by  the  addition 
<|f  many  large  streamft  as  it  flow«  through  ]^otriana>  rolk 
its  waters  oter  the  piaiti  with  a  fall  and  impetuous  ooarse» 
Froas  thence  k  passes  through  a  desert  to  the  top  of  a 
Cloggy  precipices  whose  hright^  togedier  with  the  strength 
und  the  rapidity  of  the  waten^  throws  the  stream  forward 
with  Bueh  nelence^  that  it  fails  upon  the  ground  iielow,  at 
die  ^istimee  of  HKyre  than  a  stadium  frem  the  tock«  By 
this  way)  it  is  said^  the  AspasTiaas  enter  Hyrcama  $  passing 
close  dong  the  roek^.and  under  the  &11  of  the  rit^r.  But 
there  is  another  account,  which  appears  to  be  much  more 
probable.  This  account  affirms ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
foek  there  are  some  large  cavities  in  the  ground ;  that  the 
liver,  forcing  its  way  downward  through  these  cavities, 
runs  to  a  moderate  distance  under  ground,  and  afterwards 
appears  again;  and  that  the  barbarians,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  part  that  is  left  dry^  pass  Of  er  it  with 
their  horses  into  Hyrcania« 


*  TiMre  is  much  geagiaphical  error  in  this  aceoudl.  Fst  Hyrcsoia  ittelf 
is  situated  between  the  Tanais  and  the  Oins.  It  might  be  imagined,  thai 
what  the  aathor  calls  the  Oxus  should  mean  the  Araxes ;  which  enters  the 
Hyrcanian  sea  on  the  western  side,  as  the  Oxus  does  on  the  cast.  And  these 
two  rivers  are  often  mistaken  one  for  the  other  by  the  ancients*  Bot  on  the 
other  hand,  what  he  afterwards  says,  that  this  river  rises  in  mount  Caucasua, 
and  runs  throuj^  Bactriana,  agrees  with  the  Oxus,  but  not  with  the  Araxes. 
The  truth  is,  the  ancients,  even  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  bad  a  verjr 
imperfect  knowledge  of  these  parts  of  the  globe.  As  this  is  almost  tfan  single 
mistake  of  this  kiiid  that  I  have  observed  in  Polybius,  I  was  willing  to  remark 
it.  In  general,  he  is  mons  exact  and  aoeurate  kk  the  names  el  places^  and  de» 
scriptlons  of  countries^  than  even  the  professed  writers  of  geography. 
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EXTRACT  THE  NINTH. 

Anliochus  jgain$  the  victory  in   an  engagement    against 

Euthydemusy  who  had  revoked. 

^rVnEH  Atttiocbus  wat  iiiforin«l  that  Eathydemus  liad 
eticamped  with  lus  whok  army  near  Taguria,  and,  that  h« 
had.  stationed  a  bodjr  of  ten  tiiottsand  caTaky  upon  the 
baqka  of  the  liver  ArinSy  to  defend  the  passage;  he  imme* 
diatdy  raised  the  siege^  and  resolved  to  pass  the  river,  and 
to  advance  towards  the  enemy,  ^ing  distant  three  days' 
journey  from  the  place,  during  the  first  two  days  be  moved 
with  a  moderate  paoe.  Buti  on  the  evening  of  the  third, 
having  ordered  the  rest  of  the  anny  to  decamp  and  follow 
him  at  break  of  day,  be  took  the  cavalry  and  the  light- 
armed  troofis,  together  with  ten  thousand  of  the  peltastce, 
and  continued  bis  march  all  night  with  the  greatest  haste. 
For  he  had  heard,  that  the  cavalry  <£  the  enemy,  whi<$h 
guarded  the  passage  of  the  river  by  day,  retired,  as  soon 
as  night  came  on,  to  a  certain  city,  which  was  full  twenty 
stadia  distant  from  the  river.  As  the  country  was  a  level 
plain,  commodious  for  the  march  of  cavalry,  he  arrived  at 
the  expected  time,  and  passed  the  river  with  the  greatest 
part  of  bis  forces  before  the  day  approached.  But  the 
Bactrian  cavalry,  being  now  informed  by  their  scouts  of 
what  had  happened,  ran  towards  the  river,  and  were  ready 
to  attack  the  troops  as  they  marched.  The  king,  judging 
it  to  be  necessary  that  he  should  receive  their  first  charge, 
exhorted  the  two  thousand  horsemen,  that  always  fought 
near  his  person,  to  perform  their  duty;  and,  having 
ordered  the  rest  to  range  themselves  in  troops  and  cohorts, 
and  to  take  their  accustomed  posts,  led  on  his  body  of 
cavalry,  and  engaged  with  the  foremost  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  action  he  distinguished  himself  above  all  that  were 
with  him.  Many  fell  on  both  sides:  but  the  first  squadron 
of  the  enemy  was  at  last  broken  by  the  king.  When  the 
second,  and  afterwards  the  jLhird  squadron  advanced  to  the 
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charge,  the  troops  of  Antiochus  were  in  their  turn  pressed, 
and  began  to  fall  into  disorder.  Bat  Panaetolns,  bringing 
up  the  rest  of  the  cavalry;  who  were  now  almost  all  com- 
pletely formed,  rescued  the  king  from. the  danger;  and. 
forced  the  Bactrians,  whose  ranks  were  already  broken,  to 
fly  in  great  disorder.  Nor  did  they  stop  their  flight,  till 
they  had  reached  the  camp  of  EuAydemus:  being  still 
closely  pursued  by  Panastolus,  and  having  lost  the  greatest 
part  of  their  men.  The  royal  cavalry,  when  they  had 
killed  great  numbers,  and  taken  many  also  alive;,  at  last 
desisted  from  the  pursuit,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Antiochus  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  in 
the  battle ;  and  was  himself  wounded  in  the  mouthy  and 
lost  some  of  his  teeth.  Nor  was  there  indeed  any  action 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  gained  so  high  a  reputation  fer 
courage,  as  in  this  engagement.  Euthydemus,  dis- 
heartened by  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Zariaspa^  a  ci^  of 
Bactriana,  with  all  his  army. 
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BOOK  THE  ELEVENTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

AsdrubaU  himng  entered  Itahf^  is  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

His  death  and  character, 

AsDRUBAL  was,  in  all  respects,  dissatisfied  with  the 
st&te  in  which  things  appeared.  But  as  it  was  now  too 
laUi  to  take  other,  measures,  because  the  Romans  were 
already  formed,  and  beginning  to  advance  towards  him, 
he  was  constrained  to  draw  up  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Gauls  that  were  with  him,,  in  order  of  battle.  He  placed 
the  elephants,  which  were  ten  in  number,  in  front;  in- 
creased the  depth  of  his  files;  and  ranged  his  whole  army 
upon  a  very  narrow  ground.  He  then  took  his  post  in 
the.  centre  of  the  line,  behind  the  elephants;  and  moved  to 
attack  the  left  of  the  enemy;  having  before  determiued 
that  in  this  battle  he  wouIB  either  conquer  or  die.  Livius, 
leading  on  his  troops  with  a  slow  and  haughty  pace,  began 
the  combat  with  great  vigour.  But  Claudius,  who  com- 
nded  on  the  right,  was.  unable  to  advance  so  as  to 
surround  the  enemy;  being  utterly  dbstructed  by  those 
difficulties  of  the  ground  which  have  before  been  men- 
tioned, and  which  had  determined  Asdrubal  to  make  his 
whole  attack  upon  the  left.  Anxious,  therefore,  and  not 
willing  to  remain  inactive,  he  had  recourse  to  the  measure 
which  the  occasion  itself  suggested  to  him.  From  having 
drawn  away  his  troops  for  the  right,  he  led  them  round 
the  field  of  battle;  and,  passing  beyond  the  left  of.  the 
Roman  army,  attacked  the  Carthaginians  in  flank  .behind 
the  elephants;  .  To  this  moment  the  success  of. the  battle 
had  remained  doubtful     For  both  the  Carthaginians  and 
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the  Romans,  well  knowing  that  they  had  na  hopes  of 
safety  but  in  victory,  maintained  the  fight  with  equal 
bravery.  The  service  also  which  the  elephants  performed, 
had  been  the  same  to  both.  For  these  beasts,  being 
inclosed  between  the  two  armies,  and  wounded  by  the 
darts,  spread  no  less  disord^p  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Spaniards  than  among  those  of  the  Romans*  But  when 
Claudius  fell  upon  the  ^lemy  from  behind,  the  engage- 
ment was  no  longer  equal.  The  Spaniards,  pressed  at 
once  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  almost  all  slaughtered  in 
their  ranks*  Six  of  the  elephants  were  killed,  together 
with  die  men  tbtil  conducted  diem ;  and  four,  which  bad 
forced  their  way  through  the  disordered  ranks,  were  after- 
wards tidcen,  bot  witiiooi  their  teaders.  Asdrubal,  who 
had  so  often  distinguished  himself  upon  former  oco«siOD^ 
displayed  no  less  courage  in  this  ksl  admy  and  felt  in  the 
batde.  It  wcHild  be  unjust  not  to  pvise  ttwhrle,  and  give 
the  praise  that  h  d&e^  to  the  diaraeter  of  thia  great  com- 
vumder. 

It  has  already  been  meiitioaed  that  be  was  the  brother 
of  Annibal;  and  that  tbe  latter,  when  be  began  bis  OMTch 
towards  Italy,  left  to  him  the  care  of  the  affiurs  ^of  S^am. 
The  many  engagements  which  he  sustained  against  the 
Romans  in  that  comitry ;  the  various  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  involved  by  the  jealousy  of  those  commanders  who 
were  sent  from  time  to  time  into  Spain  from  Carthage; 
bow  truly  be  shewed  himself,  upon  all  those  occasions,  to 
be  the  worthy  son  of  Amilcar  Barbss;  and  with  what  spi- 
rit and  magnanimity  he  supported  his  misfortunes  and 
defeats;  these  things  have  been  all  rotated  in  the  former 
books.  But  his  conduct,  in  the  last  scene  of  this  conten« 
tion,  is^  that  which  especially  deserves  to  be  remarked,  and 
is  most  worthy  to  be  imitated. 

The  greatest  part  of  generals  ptnd  of  princes,  wliei¥  they 
ave  ready  to  engage  in  a  decisive  action,  place  continually 
before  their  eyes  the  honour  and  advantages  that  may  re- 
sult from  victory;  and  consider  only,  bow  they  may  best 
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improve  each  circumstance,  and  m  nbal  nmnneff  tliey  tbiU 
iMe  ih^  firqits  of  thdr  succeaa;  bat  never  turn  thrir  vkv 
ii^n  the  consequeocea  of  a  defeat ;  nor  form  for  themfelvea 
any  rule  of  addon  in  the  case  of  a  misfortime.  And  jpet 
tibie  conduct  which  the  first  of  these  aituataons  uuqf  require 
is  sufficiently  plain  and  c^vions ;  but  the  second  den^nds 
great  fbreidgbt.  Now  from  hence  it  has  happened*  dial 
commanders,  through  the  want  of  this  attention*  and  not 
having  before  determined  in  what  manner  they  shall  act 
upon  such  occasions,  after  the  bravest  effi>rts  of  tfieh?  scdr 
diers*  have  often  been  defeated  with  disjgraee  and  shame; 
have  dishoBoured  all  their  former  actions;  and  loaded  the 
jremainder  of  their  lives  with  reproach  aad  mfiimy*  How 
many  have  been  lost  by  this  fatal  n^gjigence;  and  bow 
much  one  man  is  in  this  respect  superior  ta  anotber*  au^ 
fae  learned  with  little  paioust.  The  history  of  past  times  is 
filled  with  such  examples,  But  Aadrubid  displayed  a  very 
difiecent  conduct.  A«  long  f^  any  hope  remained  of  per* 
forming  actions  not  unworthy  of  his  former  glory*  he  at- 
tended to  nothing  so  much  in  every  battle  as  to  the  care  of 
hia  own  safety.  But  when  fortune  bad  taken  from  him. 
every  future  prospect*  and  confined  him  to  the  last  despe- 
rate extremity;  thou^  he  neglected  nothing  that  might 
secure  the  victory,  either  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  Q^ 
in  the  time  itself  of  the  engagement;  yet  he  considered  also 
with  no  less  attention^  in  what  manner,  in  case  that  he 
should  be  defeated,  he  might  submit  with  dignity  to  his 
adverse  fortune,  and  not  suffer  any  thing  unworthy  of  his 
fi^rmer  actions.  Let  other, commanders  then  be  taught  by 
t^s  example;  as*  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  frusttate  the 
hopes  of  those  who  d^end  upon  them*  by  throwing  them* 
selvies  unnecessarily  into^  danger;  so*  on  the  other,  never  to 
add  disgrace  to>  their  misfortunes,  by  cherishing  am  inmort 
dherate  desire  of  lile« 

The  Romans*  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  victory*^ 
pillaged  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Filling  mai^  of  the 
Gauls  drunk,  and  sleeping  upon  their  ^raw,  they  staugh-^ 
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tered  them  as. victims  without  resistance.  The  prisoners 
were  then  collected  together:  and  from  this  part  of  the 
booty  more  than  three  hundred  talents  were  brought  into 
the  public  treasury.  Not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  Gaols 
and  Carthaginians  fell  in  the  engagement ;  and  about  two 
thousand  of  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  Carthaginians  that 
were  of  eminent  rank  were  taken  alive;  the  rest  wene  de- 
stroyed in  the  action. 

When  the  account  of  this  great  success  arrived  at  Rome, 
so  vehement  was  the  desire  that  it  might  be  true,  that  it 
Was  not  at  first  believed.  But  when  messengers  after  mes- 
sengers not  only  confirmed  the  news  of  the  victory,  bat 
reported  also  all  the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  the  whole 
city  was  transported  with  extravagant  joy.  Every  shrine 
was  then  adorned ;  and  every  temple  filled  with  libations 
and  with  sacrifices.  In  a  word,'  so  flattering  were  the 
hopes,  and  so  strong  the  confidence,  which  possessed  all 
the. people,  that  even  Annibal,  whom  they  had  hitherto  so 
greatly  dreaded,  seemed  no  longer  to  be  in  Italy. 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

The  discourse  of  an  ambassador  exhorting  the  JEtolians  to 
put  an  end  to  their  mir  ivith  Philip^  and  to  be  upon  their 
guard  against  the  designs  of  the  Romans. 

W ITH  what  earnestness,  O  iEtolians,  king  Ptolemy, 
and  the  cities  of  Rhodes  and  Bvzantium,  of  Chios  and 
Mitylene,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  you  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Philip,  let  the  facts  themselves  demonstrate. 
For  this  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  embassy  that 
has  been  sent  to  you  with  that  intention.  .  Even  from 
the  moment  when  the  war  first  began  we  have  never 
ceased  to  follow  you ;  and  have  taken  every  occasion  that 
was  offered  to  awaken  in. you  an  attention  to  your  proper 
interests;  being  led  to  this  measure,  not  only  by  the  con- 
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slderation  of  iho6e  eTils  which  the  Macedonians  and  your- 
selves iit  this  time  suflfer;^  but  by  the  foresight  of  the  ruin 
which  will  hereafter  fall  upon  our  own  countries  also,  and 
indeed  upon  the  whole  of  Greece.  For  as  a  iSre^  when  it 
has  once  been  kindled,  is  no  longer  controlled  by  him  who 
lighted  it,  but  is  directed  in  its  course  either  by  the  winds 
that  blow,  or  the  combustion  of  the  matter  with  which  it 
is  fed ;  and  as  it  often  turns  most  unaccountably  the  first 
efforts  of  its  rage  against  the  person  himself  who  raised  it 
into  a  flame,  just  so  it  happens  in  the  case  of  war.  Once 
kindled,. it  first  consumes  fiie  authors  of  it;  and  from 
thence,  spreading  itself  upon  every  side,  devours  without 
distinction  every  thing  that  it  meets;  acquiring  still  new 
strength ;  and  being  blown  as  it  were  into  a  flame  by  the 
folly  of  the  neighbouring  people.  You  now,  therefore,  see 
before  you  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia^  and  the  people  of  all  the 
isles,  imploring  you  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  the  effects  of 
which  they  have  too  great  reason  to  fear  will  extend  here- 
after to  themselves.  Embrace  the  sentiments  which  pru- 
dence dictates;  attend  at  last  to  our  entreaties;  and  give  n 
favourable  answer  to  our  just  demand.  If  the  war  indeed 
in  which  you  are  now  engaged,  though  attended  like  all 
other  wars  with  present  disadvantage,  had  both  been  ho- 
nourable in  the  first  intention,  and  glorious  also  with  re- 
spect toi  the  events  that  have  happened  inif^  this  perse- 
vering obstinacy  might  perhaps  be  excused.  But,  if  the 
motives  that  led  you  into  it  were  most  shameful ;  and  if 
the  conduct  of  It  has  been  loaded  with  dishonour  and  re- 
proach; how  much  does  it  now  deserve  your  most  serious 
consideration  ?  For  my  part,  I  shall  speak  my  sentiments 
without  reserve :  and  you,  if  you  are  wise,  will  not  be 
offended  with  this  freedom.  It  is  certainly  much  better, 
by  cepsuring  your,  conduct,  to  preserve  you  before  it  be 
too  late,  than  to  sooth,  yon  with  a  flattering  discourse, 
which  in  a  short  time  would  be  followed  by  your  own  ruin'j 
and  by  that  of  alt  the  Greeks.  Observe  then  theroiMakes 
into  which  you  have,  fallen.    You  pretend  that  you  have 
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taken  ^rms  againU  Pbilipi  only  jU>  prevent  the  Greeks  from 
falling  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  tbat  prince.     Bui 
the  true  design  and  tendency  of  your  engagement  is  to 
destroy  all  Greece,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  servi- 
tude.    Your  treaty  with  the  Romans  very  plainly  declares, 
that  this  is  your  only  purpoise.     That  treaty,  which  sub- 
sisted before  in  writing,  and  which  now  is  carried  into  ex- 
ecution«     While  it  was  only  written,  it  covered  you  with 
shame;  and  now,  when  it  appears  in  the  e&cis,  your  di»- 
honour  is  become  notorious  tp  alt  mankind.    The  name 
then  of  Philip  is  only  used  to  cover  your  true  intention. 
For  this  prince. can  suffer  nothing  from  the  war.     His 
allies,  the  people  of  Pelopotinesus,  those  of  Eubosa^  Bcei- 
otia,  and  ^Pfaocis,  the  Locrians,  the  Thessalians,  and  the 
Epirots,  have  alone  any  thing  to  dread  from  the  condi^ 
tions  of  your  treaty.     These  are  they,  against  whom  it  is 
stipulated,  ^Hbat  the  people  and  the  spoil  shall  be  al<- 
lott^  to  the  Romans,  and  the  cities  with  the  territory  to 
the  iEtolians."    If  yourselves  had  taken  any  cities  io  open 
war,  you  neither  would  have  set  the  places  in  flames,  nor 
have  exposed  the  free  citizens  to  any  injurioiis  treatment. 
Such  cruelty  would  have  been  judged  too  horrible^  and 
worthy  only  of  barbarians*    Yet  you  have  made  m  treaty, 
which  delivers  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  into  the  hands 
of  a  barbarous  enemy,  and/ exposes  them  to  the  most 
shameful  outrage.     The  fatal  tendency  of  this  transaction 
was  for  some  time  unobserved ;  but  that  which  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Oritfe,  and  to  the  miserable  people  of  .dSgins, 
has  now  shewn  it  in  the  clearest  light.     For  fortune  seems 
to  have  brought  your  imprudence  into  open  view,  like  s 
machine  upon  the  stage,  to  unravel  the  intricacy  of  your 
plot.     Such  was  the  commencement,  and  such  to  this  time 
hfts  been  the  event,  of  the  present  war.     And  what,  can  it 
be  expected,  will  be  the  end  of  it,  if  all  things  should  suc- 
ceed as  you  desire?   Must  it  not  be  the  beginning  of  the 
worst  of  evils,  in  which  all  Greece  lyill  be  involved  ?  for 
when  the  Romans  shall  have  ended  the  war  in  Italy ;  and 
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hU,  aft  Annibal  is  now  shat  up  in  a  narrow  corner  of  the 
Srutian  district^  must  very  shortly  happen ;  it  is  manifest 
hat  they  will  then  bring  all  their  power  into  Greece:  on 
)retence  indeed  of  assisting  the  ^tolians  against  Philip ; 
)ut,  in  reality,  with  a  design  to  add  this  country  to  their 
)ther  conquests.  If,  after  they  shall  have  become  the 
nasters  of  it,  they  treat  the  people  with  favour,  the  whole 
rrace  and  honour  of  such  indulgence  will  be  their  own. 
[f,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  inclined  to  use  severity,  they 
done  will  possess  the  spoils  of  those  that  are  lost;  and 
ilone  will  exercise  the  ri^ts  of  sovereignty  over  those  that 
ire  preserved.  In  vain  will  you  then  obtest  the  gods* 
The  gods  will  oot  be  willing,  not  will  men  be  able,  to  tend 
^'oa  any  as^tance. 

Theise  then  are  the  fatal  consequences,  which  yon  ought 
;o  have  foreseen  from  tlie  beginning.  Yoor  honour  might 
hen  have  been  preserved.  But  since  ihe  events  that  Ife 
n  the  bosom  of  ftitttrity  too  often  escape  the  eye  of  hutiaan 
bresight,  yet  now  at  least  be  warned  by  those  that  have 
klready  happened,  and  turn  yourselves  t6  more  prudent 
:ottnse)s.  With  regard  to  us^  as  we  have  omitted  nothing 
:hat  was  fit  for  true  friends  either  to  speak  or  to  act  in  the 
present  conjuncture ;  so,  with  respect  to  the  future,  like* 
ivlse,  we  have  declared  our  sentiments  with  a  proper  fvto* 
looi.  And  we  now  coi^ure  you,  with  the  greatest  earnest* 
leas,  not  to  envy  both  yourselves,  and  the  rest  <if  the  peo* 
>1c  of  Greece,  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  salety." 

When  this  discourse  was  ended,  and  seemed  to  hare 
nade  same  impression  upon  the  people,  the  ambassadors 
Tom  Philip  came  into  the  assembly ;  and,  without  enter*'^ 
tig  into  any  particular  discassioti,  said  only,  th^at  they  had 
recdved  two  orders  from  the  king.  The  first,  that  they 
should  conclude  a  peace,  if  the  MuAianB  would  consent  t 
ind  the  other,  that,  if  this  proposal  was  felted,  they 
JK>uld  immediately  depart ;  having  first  called  the  gods  to 
nritness,  and  the  ambassadors  that  were  present,  that  the 
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JEtoVian^  and  not  Philip,  must  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  which  should  fall  hereafter  upon  Greece. 


EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

T^e  sentiments  of  Philopcemen  concerning  the  brightness 
and  neatness  of  arms.  The  character  of  this  general. 
He  gains  a  complete  victory  against  Machanidas  the  ty- 
rant of  Sparta,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

^_  '    •  -  ■  •-.  * 

U.  PON  this  occasion  it  was  said  by  Philopcemen,  <<  that 
the  brightness  of  arms  very  much  contributed  to  strike  an 
enemy  with  terror;  and  that  great  advantfige'also  arose  in 
action,  from  having  the  several  parts  of  the  armour  wdl 
fitted  to  the  body.  That  it  was  much  to  be  Virished^  that 
men  would  transfer  that  attention  tp  their  armour,  which 
they  now  bestowed  upon  their  cotnrfion  dress;  and  become 
as  negligent  in  the  care  of  their  dress,  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  in  that  of  their  arms.  That  such  a  change  would  both 
be  serviceable  to  their  private  fortunes,  and'  be  attended 
likewise  with  manifest  advantage  with  respect,  to  the  pub- 
lic safety.  If  a  man,  therefore,"  continued  he,  ''be  pre- 
paring himself  for  any  military  exercise,  or  for  an  expe- 
dition in  the  field,  when  he  puts  on  his  boots,  let  him  be 
more  careful  in  observing  whether  they  are  bright  and  well 
fitted  to  his  legs,  than  in  examining  his  shoes  or  sandals. 
When  he  takes  his  buckler,  his  breastrplate,  or  his  helmet, 
let  him  desire  to  see  more  splendouri  and  more  costly  or- 
naments,, in  these  parts  of  his  armour,  than  in  his  coat  or 
mantle.  For  when  men  preferred  mere  shew  and  osten- 
tation to  things  of  real  use,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  what 
would  be  their  conduct  in  the  time  of  danger.  In  a  word, 
he  said,  he  wished  that  they  would  be  persuaded,  that  an 
afiected  nicety  in  dress  was  worthy  only  of  women,  and 
those,  perhaps,  not  extremely  modest ;  but,  that  a  display 
of  splendour  and  of  costliness  in  arms,  denoted  a  man  of 
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courage;  ambitious  of  acquiring  honour;  and  determined' 
to  employ  his  utmost  efforts  in  the  defence  of  himself  and 
of  his  country," 

All  the  people  that  were  present  were  so  struck  with 
this  discourse,  and  with  the  good  sense  which  it  contained/ 
that,  as  iM)on  as  the.  assembly  was  dismissed,  they  began  to- 
point  out  those  that  were  elegantly  dressed,  and  forced' 
some  of  them  to  retire  from  the  forum.  And  afterwards, 
in  all  their  military  exercises  and  expeditions,  they  were 
most  particularly  careful  to  bear  in  remembrance  this  ad- 
vice. Such  power  is  there  even  in  a  single  exhortation, 
when  delivered  by  a  person  of  high  authority,  not  only  to 
deter  men  from  bad  habits,  but  to  lead  them  into  those 
that  are  the  best.  When  the  life  especially  of  the  speaker 
is  known  to  correspond  with  his  discourse,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  give  the  fullest  credit  to  his  words.  And  such  was 
the  character  of  Philopoemen.  Plain  in  his^  dress,  and 
frugal  in  his  table,  he  bestowed  but  a  very  slight  attention 
upon  the  care  of  his  body.  In  his  conversation  he  was 
agreeably  concise,  and  never  gave  any  offence.  In  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  it  was  his  greatest  study  always 
to  speak  the  truth.  A  few  words,  therefore,  which  he  at 
any  time  spoke,  and  which  seemed  to  fall  from  him  without 
design,  were  sufficient  to  gain  an  entire  credit  with  those 
who  heard  him.  The  example  of  his  life  rendered  a  long 
discourse  unnecessary.  With  some  short  sentences,  sup- 
ported by  his  credit,  and  by  the  opinion  which  his  actions 
had  inspired,  he  often  overthrew  the  long  and  plausible 
harangues  of  those  who  opposed  him  in  the  government. 
But  let  us  now  return  to  the  history. 

When  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  the  people  all  re«» 
turned  baek  to  their  several  cities;  greatly  applauding  the 
virtue  of  the  speaker,  and  the.  discourse  which  they  had 
heard:  and  were  persuaded,  that,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  governor,  the  state  could  never  suffer  any 
loss.     Philopoemen  then  went  round  to  the  several  cities, 
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and  iiMfMeiect  every  thing  with  the  gprealest  diligence  and 
care.  He  asiembled  the  peofde  together;  formed  them 
into  troops;  and  instructed  them  in  the  mititarj  ex^*ei9ei. 
And  when  be  had  emplojred  almost  ei^t  months  in  com- 
pleting the  necessary  preparation^,  be  drew  together  bis 
army  to  Mantiaea,  to  defend  the  liberty  of  all  the  people 
of  Pfiloponnesus  agmnst  the  Spartan  tyrant. 

Macbanidasy  filled  with  confidence,  and  consideriiig  this 
Bfieaaure  as  most  frvpurable  to  bis  own  desires,  aa  soon  as 
be  heard  that  the  Achieans  were  so  near^  assembled  ibe 
Lacedemonian  forces  at  Tegea;  barangoed  them  as  tbe 
oocasion  required ;  and  early  on  the  following  day  began 
bis  march  towards  Mantinca.  Himself  led  lira  right  wing 
of  the  phalanx*  Upon  either  side  cf  tbe  yaa  w«re  the 
mercenaries^  in  two  bodies,  parallel  each  to  tbe  other:  and 
behind  these,  a  great  number  of  carriages  filled  with  cata^ 
fmlts  and  darts.  At  tbe  same  times  PbilopceHaen  also  drew 
Us  army  in  three  divbions  out  of  tbe  city.  The  Iltyiriaos, 
ike  troops  that  were  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  the  foreign 
mercenaries^  and  the  light-armed  forces,  passed  through 
the  gate  that  led  to  tbe  (empU)  of  N^tuDe.  The  phalanx 
through  another  gate  that  looked  towards  tbe  wei^:  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  city  through  a  third  that  waa  near  to 
tbe  former.  Upon  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  that  stood 
b^are  the  city,  and  which  commanded  also  tbe  tesaple  of 
Neptune^  and  the  road  oalled  Xenia,  be  posted  first  tbe 
Ugblharmcld  forces;  and  next  to  them^  on  the  side  towards 
tbe  south,  the  troops  that  were  armed  with  matU  and  else 
the  lUyrians.  Next  to  tbes^  and  upon  the  same  right 
line,  the  phalanx,  divided  into  aeparate  cohorts  with  tbe 
tt^nal  distances  between,  was  radged  along  tbe  bordfjr  of  a 
ditch,  which  beginning  at  the  temple  of  Neptuoe,  wi|s  con- 
tintted  through  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Mantinea,  as  fiur 
as  to  those  mountains  which  are  the  boundary  of  ihe.  Elis- 
pbasian  territory.  Upon  the  right  of  the  phalanx  stood 
tbe  Achssan  cavalry,  commanded  by  Arisls^aetuS)  a  citizen 
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of  Dyme*  Upon  the  left  was  all  the  foreign  cairalryi 
formed  in  close  order>  and  widiout  apy  intervals  between 
the  troops.    At  the  head  of  ifaeae  was  PfailopcBmen. 

When  tbe  time  of  engaging  approached^  and  the  enemy 
appeared  iii  sight,  this  general,  riding  through  the  inter* 
vals  of  the  phahuix,  exhorted  the  troops  to  perform  their 
duty^  in  few  but  very  forcible  words.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  what  he  said  was  not  even  heard.  For  so  strong 
was  the  affection  whiph  the  whole  army  bore  towards  him^ 
so  great  was  their  confidence^  and  such  their  ardour  to  en* 
gftge^  that  the  soldiers  rather  seemed  to  animate  their  ge- 
neral; and,  with  a  kind  aC  enthusiastic  tranf^port,  caHed 
opon  bin^  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  and  to  be  as* 
eored  of  victory.  As  often,  however,  as  he  had  power  to 
speak,  he  in  general  endeavoured  to  make  them  compre* 
hend,  that  tbe^  object  of  the  present  contest  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  base  and  ignominious  slavery;  and,  on 
tbefar  own  part,  glorious  and  immortal  liberty. 

Machaoidas^  as  he  at  first  advanced,  made  a  shew  of  at*- 
tacking  the  right  of  the  enemy  with  bis  phalatix  formed  in 
the  obkmg  square.  But  when  he  approached  nearer,  ftnd 
had  gained  the  disUinee  chat  was  proper  for  his  pnrpose, 
tamhig  suddenly  the  whole  body  to  the  right,  he  extended 
bis  front  till  the  right  of  his  liile  was  equal  to  the  left  of 
the  Achseans;  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  his  catapults 
iilof^  tbe  wtiole  front  at  proper  distances.  Philoponkien, 
'perceiving  that  his  intention  was,  by  discharging  stones, 
and  wounding  the  cohorts  as  they  stood,  to  throw  the 
whole  phalanx  into  disorder,  allowed  him  not  time  to 
eflect  hfs  purpose:  but  began  the  action  vigorously  with  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  posted  near  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
upon  a  ground  that  was  flat  and  level,  and  very  proper  for 
cavaliy.  Mnchanidas  was  then  forced  to  send  his  own 
Tarentines  also  to  oppose  them.  The  charge  was  violent, 
^id  sustained  on  both  sides  with  great  courage.  The 
light-banned  forces  came  soon  afterwards  to  support  their 
respective  bodies;  so  that  all  the  mercenaries  of  both 
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armies  were  in  a  short  time  engaged.  And  as  the  combat* 
ants  fought  man  with,  man,  and  withoni  regarding  any 
o^der,  the  dispute  was  for  a  long  time  doulJtfeL  Nor 
were  the  rest  of  the  troops  able  to  discwn,  to  which  side 
the  dast  :was  driven;  because  both  parties  had  changed 
their  ground,  and  were  removed  far  from  the  place  in 
which  the  action  was  first  begun.  At  last,  however,  the 
mercenaries  that  belonged  to  the  tyrant,  who  exceeded  the 
others,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  the  dexterity  also  which 
they  had  acquired  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  prevailed. 

It  was  reasonable  indeed  that  this  should  be  the  iasue; 
the  same  which  is  almost  always  found  to  happen. opon 
such  occasions.  For  as  much  as  the  citizens  who  live 
under  a  democri&tical  government  display  .greater  cobrage 
in  action  than  the  subjects  of  a  tyrant,  so  much  on  the 
other  hand  are  the  mercenaries,  which  a  tyrant  retains  in 
pay,  superior  to  the  foreign  soldiers  that  serve  in  the 
armies  of  a  democracy.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is, 
that  the  people  in  the  one  case  fight  for  liberty;  and  io 
the  other,  to  be  slaves:  and  that  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
the  mercenaries  are  rewarded,  on  the  one  side,  with  new 
advantages;  and,  on  the  other,  tend  only  to  their  loss. 
For  a  democratical  state,  when  it.  has  once  conquered 
those  who  attempt  to  subvert  it,  no  longer  employs  mer- 
cenary troops  to  guard  its  freedom.  But  a  tyrant,  io 
proportion  as  his  successes  are  increased,  h(is  still  greater 
need  of  such  assistance.  For,  by  accumulating  injuriesi 
he  adds  to  the  number  of  those  whom  be  has  reason  to 
fear.  The  very  safety  therefore,  of  every  tyrant  depends 
wholly  upon  the  strength  and  the  attachment  of  his  foragn 
soldiers.  .        - 

From  these  reasons  then  it  happened,  that  the  mercena- 
ries of  Machanidas,  upon  this  occasion,  mAiniained  th^ 
action  with  so  great  force  as  well  as  courage,  that  not  even 
the  Illyrians,  nor  the  heavy  forces  which  supported  the 
Achsean  mercenaries,  were  able  to  stand  against  them ;  but 
fled  in  disorder  to  Mantinea,  though  that  city  was  distant  full 
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seven  itadia  from  the  place  of  the  action.  This  occasion 
afforded  also  a  very  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  the 
truth  of  a. thing  which  some  have  doubted :  that  the  issue 
of  battles  is  most  frequently  determined  by  skill  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  want  of  it  on  tiie  other.  A  chief,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  displays  no  small  ability^  wh«i,  after 
having  gained  the  advantage  in  the  first  part  of  a  battle, 
he  conducts  the  action  to  the  end  with  the  same  success 
with  which  it  was  begun.  But  his  capacity  will  be  seen 
iu  a  much  more  exalted  point  of  view,  if,  when  he  has 
been  defeated  in  the  beginning,  he  is  still  able  to  retain  a 
presence  of  mind ;  to  observe  the  errors  which  his  adver- 
sary commits. in  the  course  of  his  success;  and  to  turn 
those  errors  to  his  own  advantage.  For  it  has  often  hap- 
pened, that  some,  when  they  have  seemed  to  have  the 
victory  already  in  their  hands,  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
have  sufiered  an  entire  defeat:  and  that  others,  who  have 
failed  in  the .  beginning,  by  some  sudden  and  dexterous 
effort,  have  changed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  battle,  and 
obtained  an  unexpected  victory.  The  two  generals,  who 
commanded  in  the  present  action,  afford  very  eminent 
examples  of  both  these  cases. 

For  when  the  whole  body  of  the  Achaean  mercenaries 
was  in  this  manner  routed,  and  the  left  wing  of  their  army 
broken  and  compelled  to  fly;  Machanidas,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  remain  in  the  place,  to  finish  what  he  had  begun, 
to  surround  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  to  charge  their 
main  body  both  in  flank  and  front,  attempted  nothing  of 
this  kind;  but,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  victo- 
rious mercenaries,  with  an  intemperate  and  childish  valour 
pursued  those  that  fled:  as  if  their  own  fear  alone,  after 
they  once  were  broken,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
carry  them  even  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  the  Achasan 
general,  after  he  had  employed  all  possible  efforts  to  stop 
the  flight  of  the  troops,  calling  to  the  officers  by  name, 
ftn4  encouraging  them  to  stand j  when  he  perceived  that 
they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
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wa$  not  himself .  disheartefiedt  nor  quitted  the  ftccton  io 
despair:  bat|  having  posted  bimtelf  on  the  n^ng  of  hb 
phalanx,  as  soon  as  the  enemy,  by  their  pursoit  of  those 
that  fled,  had  left  the  fidd  clear  where  the  action  had 
passed,  he  turped  to  the  left  with  his  fint  cohorts,  and  ran 
in  good  order  to  take  possession  i^  the  vacant  gronnd. 
By  this  position,  be  both  oit  off  the  return  of  Iboie  that 
were  engaged  in  the  parsoit,  and  at  the  same  time  com* 
manded  the  wing  i^  the  eiiemy.  He  exhorted  the  pha- 
lanx to  fear  nothing;  and  to  remain  hi  their  place,  tiii 
they  should  receive  the  signal  to  chai^.  At  the  aasoe 
time  he  ordered  Polybios  the  MegalopoKtah,  to  collect 
together  all  the  Illyrians  and  the  mercenaries  who  had  not 
Bed  with  the  rest;  to  post  them  behind  the  wing  of  the 
phalanx ;  and  to  observe  with  the  greatest  care  the  return 
of  the  enemy  from  the  pursuit. 

The  LacedsBmoaian  phalanx,  elated  by  the  first  smsoess, 
without  waiting  for  the  signal  to  engage,  levelled  their 
spears,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  When  they 
came  to  the  bank  of  the  ditcb,  whether  because,  as  they 
were  now  so  near,  there  was  not  time  to  change  their  pur- 
pose, or  whether  the  ditch  itself,  being  easy  in  the  descent, 
and  not  having  either  wbcxl  or  water  in  if,  appeared  con- 
temptible^ they  continued  their  way  tfarougb  it  without 
any  bcsitatiun. '  Philapcemen,  perceiving  that  the  moment 
was  now  come  whieh  he  had  long  expected,  ordered  bis 
phalanx  also  to  level  their  spears,  and  to  advance.  The 
Achaeans  run  together  to  the  charge  with  loud  and  terribte 
cries.  The  Lacedaemonians^  who  bad  broken  their  ranks 
as  they  descended  into  the  ditch,  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy 
upon  the  bank  above  them,  than  they  immediately  began 
to  fly*  But  greai  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed  in  the 
ditch  I  some  by  the  Adiaeans,  and  gome  by  tbeir  own 
men.  Nor  was  this  event  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or 
even  to  the  interposition  a£  a  lucky  moment ;  bot  wholly 
to  the  ability  of  the  commander.  For  Phitopcemefl  had 
covered  himself  with  the  ditch  in  front,  not  with  any 
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iatenlioOy  m  some  suspectedi  to  avpid  a  battle;  but  bo* 

cause  bis  great  skill  and  judgneDt  bad  enabled  him  to 

foresee^  tbat»  if  Maohanidasi  not  regarding  the  diflBcolty  of 

the  ditcb»  should  lead  his  phalanx  to  the  charge^  the  eroit 

must  happen  which  now  had  happened :  and,  if  the  tjrrant^ 

€m  the  other  bandi  stopped  by  this  impedhnenti  should 

cbange  his  purpose,  and  be  forced  to  break  the  order  of 

his  battle^  that  bis  ignoraooe  would  be  then  confessed; 

and  thiA  he  wotdd  leave  to  his  enemies  the  honour  of  a 

victory,  and  carry  away  the  shame  of  a  defeat^  even  with* 

out  having  risked  a  general  engagement.    Such  disgrace, 

the  greatest  indeed  that  can  h^>pen  in  war,  has  been  the 

lot  of  matty  commanders:  wbo^  when  they  have  formed 

their  artny,  have  been  deterred  from  engaging  with  the 

enemy,  either  by  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  the 

superiority  of  numbers,  or  some  other  cause ;  and  being 

forced  to  break  again  the  order  of  their  battle^  have  de-^ 

pended  wholly  upon  th^  rear  for  victory^  or  lor  the  op* 

portunity  at  kast  of  making  their  retreat  with  safety. 

With  ri^rd  to  Philopseinen,  his  foresight  was  proved 

ttae  by  the  event;  for  the  Lacedsemonians  were  cona* 

|4efely  routed. 

When  be  fctond  then  that  hirpbalant  had  thus  gained 
the  victory^  and  that  all  thidgs  had  succeeded  most  glo* 
rioiisly  as  he  desired,  he  now  turned  hitf  thoughts  to  the 
only  remaining  point,  which  was,  to  prsvent  the  tyrant  friHU 
escaping.  Knowiag  him  to  be  intercepted,  together  with 
his  mereoiaries,  between  the  city  and  the  ditcb,  he  stood 
expecting  bis  tetorn.  Machanida^,  st  last  coming  back 
from  bis  inconsiderate  pursuit,  and  seeing  the  flight  of  his 
forces,  waa^  sensiblo  of  the  mistake  which  he  had  com- 
roitted,  and  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  all  was  lost. 
He  ordered  the  mercenaries  therefore  that  were  near  him 
to  form  themselves  into  a  close  body,  and  to  force  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  who  were  spread  loosely  over  the 
fuMf  and  busied  in  pursning  the  routed  army.  Sc^ne  of 
his  troops  obeyed  this  order,  and  remained  for  some  time 
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with  him;  conceiving  this  to  be  the  only  expedient  by 
which  they  might  be  able  to  escape.     But  when  they  came 
to  the  bridge  that  was  upon   the  ditch,   and   found  it 
guarded  by  the  Acha&ansi  they  immediately  lost  all  hope, 
and  all  of  them  dispersed  themselves,  and  sought   their 
safety  by  di£Perent  ways.    Machanidas  himself,  laying  aside 
all  thoughts  of  attempting  to  escape  bythe  bridge^  rode 
along  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  and  looked  earnestly  for  some 
place  in  which  he  might  pass  it.     Philopoemen  soon  dis- 
cerned him  by  his  purple  habit,  and  by  the  trappings  of 
his  horse.     Leaving,  therefore,  the  care  of  the  bridge  to 
Aristsenetus;  with  orders  that  he  should  spare  none  of  the 
mercenaries,  because  they  had   always  been  the   instru- 
ments of  establishing  tyranny  in  Sparta;  and  taking  with 
him  two  of  his  intimate  friends,  Polyaenus  the  Cyparisian 
and  Simias,  he  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  and 
rode  along  the  bank  opposite  to  the  tyrant,  with  design  to 
stop  him  in  his  passage,  and  those  who  attended   him. 
For  he  also  was  followed  by  two  companions;  Anaxida- 
mus,  and  one  of  the  mercenaries.     Machanidas,  having  at 
last  found  a  place  that  was  easy  of  descent,  spurred  his 
horse,  and  drove  him  furiously  through  the  ditch.     But 
Philopoenlen,  in  this  very  moment  turning  himself  to  meet 
him,  happily  wounded  him  with  a  spear ;  and  then  shifting 
the  spear  in  hid  hand,  struck  him  again  with  the  lower 
part  of  it,   and  killed   him.      One  of  his  companions, 
Anaxidamus,  was  at  the  same  time  killed  by  the  two 
friends  who  attended  Philopoemen ;  and  the  other  sought 
his  safety  in  flight.     Simias  then  spoiled  the  bodies ;  and, 
having  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tyrant,  ran  to  shew  it  to 
those  that  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit:  that  the  soldiers, 
perceiving  that  Machanidas  was  dead,  might  assume  new 
confidence,  and  follow  the  flying  enemy  without  any  fear 
even  to  Tegea.    This  spectacle  produced  the  efiect  that 
was  desired ;  and  raised  so  great  ardour  in  the  army,  that 
they  even  gained  possession  of  Tegea  upon  their  first  ap- 
proach.    Oh  the  following  day  they  encamped  along  the 
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banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  were  masters  of  all  the  open 
country^.  Thus  the  Achaeans,  who  not  long  before  had 
been  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  their  own  territory, 
bad  now  all  Laconia  in  their  power,  and  ravaged  it  with- 
out resistance.  They  had  lost  but  few  of  their  men  in  the 
action ;  but  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  four  thou- 
sand  were  killed,  and  a  greater  number  taken  prisoners. 
All  the  baggage  also,  and  the  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Achaeans. 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 

Reflections  on  the  great  abilities  ofAnnibaL     The  cause  of 
his  failing  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the  Romans, 

JLT  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  length  of  the  time  in 
which  Annibal  'was  em{)loyed  in  action;  the  general  bat- 
tles, as  well  as  little  combats,  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
the  sieges  that  were  undertaken  by  him;  the  revolts  of 
cities  that  had  submitted  to  him ;  the  difficult  conjectures 
that  often  pressed  him ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  extent 
and  greatness,  both  in  design  and  execution,  of  his  war 
against  the  Romans;  and  not  to  be  struck  with  admiration 
of  the  skill,  the  courage,  and  the  ability  of  this  great 
commander.  How  wonderful  is  it,  that,  in  a  course  of 
sixteen  years,  in  which  he  maintained  the  war  in  the  very 
heart  of  Italy,  he  should  never  once  dismiss  his  army  from 
the  field;  and  yet  be  able,  like  a  wise  and  prudent  go- 
vernor, to  keep  in  subjection  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to 
confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty^  so  that  they 
neither  mutinied  against  him,  nor  broke  into  any  sedition 
among  themselves  upon  any  occasion.  Though  his  army 
was  composed  of  people  of  various  countries ;  of  Africans, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks;  men  who 
had  different  laws,  different  manners,  a  different  language, 
end,  in  a  word,  nothing  among  them  that  was  conimon; 
et  so  dexterous  was  his  management,  that,  notwithstand- 
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tng  this  great  diTersity,  he  forced  all  of  them  to  acknow- 
ledge one  authority)  and  to  yidd  obedience  to  one  com- 
mand. And  this  too  be  effected  in  tb  midst  of  very 
Tarious  fertone.  For  sometimes  he  was  carried  in  his 
course  by  the  most  favourable  gales;  atid  sometimes  be 
was  inyolved  in  storms.  How  high  as  well  0%  just  an 
opinion  nnut  these  things  convey  to  us  c^bis  ability  in 
war  I  It  may  be  alBrmed  with  confidence,  that^  if  he  had 
first  tried  his  strength  in  the  other  parts  of  the  worlds  and 
had  come  last  to  attack  the  Romans,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  in  any  part  of  his  design.  But  now,  as  be 
began  with  those  with  whom  he  should  have  ended,  the 
people  that  was  the  first  object  of  his  conquest  was  the  last 
also  which  he  had  the  power  to  invade. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIFTH. 

77ie  dtfeat  qfAsdmbalf  the  son  (fGescOj  by  Publitis  Scipio. 

il.SDRUBAL,  having  drawn  together  his  ai^my  from 
the  several  cities  in  which  they  had  remained  during  tlie 
winter,  came  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  not 
far  from  a  city  that  was  called  Eiinga ;  and  threw  up  an 
intrenchment  round  his  camp.  In  his  front  was  a  large 
plain,  very  proper  for  a  battle.  The  .number  of  his  forces 
was  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse; 
together  with  thirty-two  elephants.  At  the  same  time 
Scipio  sent  away  Marcos  Junius  to  receive  from  Cotichas 
the  troops  which  that  Spaniard  bad  raised,  and  which 
consisted  of  three  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse; 
while  himself  collected  together  the  rest  of  the  allies,  as  he 
advanced  in  his  march  towards  the  enemy.  When  he 
arrived  near  Castalo  and  Ban^ula,  he  was  met  by  Junius, 
with  tfa^  forces  which  Colichas  had  sent.  He  was  now 
involved  however  in  very  great  perplexity.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Roman  forces  alone,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  allies,  were  too  few  to  engage  in  a  general  battle.     On 
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the  other,  to  place  any  depondence  upon  these  allies,  in  sp 
deciMve  an  action,  appeared  to  be  extremely  hassardons  and 
full  of  danger*    After  much  deliberation,  therefore,  as  the 
necessity  pressed  him  closely  on  either  side,  he  at  last 
re89lved  that  he  would  employ  the  Spaniards  mi  such  a 
nuinner  that  thqr  should  appear  to  the  enemy  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  action,  but  that  only  the  Roman  legions  should 
be  engaged.     Having  thns  determined,  he  began  his  march 
with  all  the  army,  which  consisted  of  forty-five  thousand 
foot,  and  three  thousand  horse :  and  when  he  came  near 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  sight,  he  encamped  upon 
some  hills  that  were  opposite  to  the  enemy.     Mago,  judg- 
ing this  to  be  a  favourable  time  for  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  had  completed  their  encampment,  took  with 
him  the  greatest  part  of  his  own  cavalry,  together  with  the 
Numidians,  with  Massanissa  at  their  head,  and  advanced 
with  speed  towards  the  camp,  not  doubting  but  that  he 
ahould  find  Scipio  wholly  unprepared.    But  the  Roman 
general,   haying  foreseen   that  this  might  hajqpeo,  had 
placed  a  body  of  cavalry  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy  ia 
ambuscade  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills.     When  these 
troops  then  suddenly  appeared,  the  Carthaginians  were  so 
atruck  with  si^rprise  at  the  unexpected  sight,  that  mapy  of 
them  ^s  they  turned  themselves  to  fly  were  thrown  from 
their  horses.    The  rest  indeed  stood  firm,  and  maintained 
the.  fight  with  courage.     But  being  closdy  pressed,  and 
disordered  chfefly  by  that  dexterity  with  which  the  Rod- 
mans were  accustomed  to  quit  their  horses  in  the  very  time 
of  action,  and  having  lost  also  many  of  their  men,  they 
were  forced  to  turn  their  backs  after  a  short  resistance. 
At  first  they  retreated  in  good  order.     But  when  the 
Ronoians  followed  closely  after  them,  they  broke  their  ranks, 
and  continued  their  flight  in  disorder  even  to  their  own 
camp.     This  success  inspired   the  Romans  with  greater 
eagerness  to  engage:  and,  on  the  other  hand, depressed 
the  ardour  of  the  Carthaginians.     During  some  days  that 
followed  they  drew  out  their  forces  on  both  sides  in  the 
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plain  that  was  between  the  camps.  And  having  tried  their 
strength  in  many  little  skirmishes  between  their  cavalry 
and  their  light-armed  troops,  they  at  last  resolved  to 
engage  in  a  general  and  decisive  action. 

Upon  this  occasion  Scipio  employed  two  stratagems. 
He  had  remarked  that  Asdrubal  always  drew  out  his  army 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  day;  and  that  he  placed  the  Africans 
in  the  centre,  and  the  elephants  before  the  Spaniards  upon 
the   wings.      Himself,   on   the    other    hand,    had    been 
accustomed  to.  bring  his.army.into  the  field  at  his  own 
tinie  after  the  other,  and  to  post  the  Romans  opposite  to 
the  Africans,  in  the  centre,  and  the  Spaniards,  on  the 
wings.    On  the  day  then  in  which  he  had  determined  to 
engage,  he  took  in  both  these  respects  just  the, contrary 
method;   and,  by  that  change  chiefly,  procured' to  bb 
troops  the  advantage  which  they  gained,  against  thp^iemy. 
For  scarcely  had  the  morning  biegun  to  appear^   when 
he  sent  orders,  to.  the  tribunes  and  to  all  the  army,  that 
they  should. immediately  take  their  repast,,  put  on.  their 
armour,  and  march  out  of  the  camp.    The  soldiers».  con- 
ceiving what  would  follow,  obeyed  the  orders  with  alacrity. 
He  then  sent  away   the  cavalry  and.  the    light-armed 
troops ;  commanding  them  to  advance  boldly  towards  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  and  to  engage  in  skirmishing:  and 
the. sun  bejng  now  risen,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
infantry,  and  began  his  march.    And  when  he  arrived 
near  the  middle  of  the  plain,  he  then  drew  up  the  army  in 
battle,  but  in  an  order  contrary  to  that  which  he  before 
had  used.     For  he  now  placed  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Romans  upon  the  wings.     The  Carthaginians, 
surprised    by.  the  unexpected   approach,  of  the.  cavalry 
.towards  their  camp,  and  perceiving  that  the  rest  of  the 
army,  was  drawn  up  in  battle,  and  already  in  sight,  had 
scarcely  time  sufficient  to.be  armed.    Asdrubal,  therefore^ 
before  the  soldiers  had  taken  any  repast,. was  fcnrced  to 
send  away  in  haste  his  cavalry  and  light-armed   troops 
against  the  Roman  cavalry;  and  to  draw  up^  his  infantry 
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in  the  usual  order  upon  the  plain,  very  near  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain. 

While  the  light  troops  were  engaged  in  skirmishing,  the 
Roman  infantry  remained  for  some  time  quiet  in  their 
place.  But  as  the  day  was  now  advanced,  and  no  great 
advantage  was  gained  on  either  side,  because  the  custom  of 
these  troops  was  to  retreat  when  they  were  pressed,  ahd 
then  returning  agaiii  to  renew  the  fight ;  Scipio  called 
back^his  men  from  the  engagement,  and  having  made 
them  pass  through  the  intervals  of  the  cohorts,  ranged  first 
the  light-armed,  and  next  to  them  the  cavalry,  behind  the 
in&ntry  upon  each  of  the  wings.  He  then  ordered  the 
whole  line  to  move  with  equal  pace  towards  the  enemy. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  distance  of  about  a  stadium  from 
them,  having  directed  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre  to  keep 
their  ranks,  and  to  advance  still  with  the  same  pace ;  he 
ordered  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  right  wing  to  turn 
to  the  right,  ^nd  those  of  the  left  to  the  left.  He  then 
took  from  the  right  wing  three  of  the  foremost  troops  of 
cavalry,  with  the  aecustomed  nuniber  of  light-armed  in 
front;  and  three  maniples  of  infantry,  which  the  Romans 
call  a  cohort;  while  Lucfus  Marcius  and  Marcus  Junius 
took  in  the  same  manner  as  many  from  the  left:  and  then 
turning,  Scipio  with  his  division  to  the  left,  and  the  others 
to  the  right,  they  led  on  the  troops  in  a  direct  line  and 
with  great  speed  against  the  enemy :  the  rest  of  the  wings 
making  also  the  same  movement,  and  following  close  in  the 
same  line.  In  this  manner,  as  the*  wings  were  brought 
near  to  the  enemy,  while  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre 
advanced  with  a  slow  pace,  and  were  still  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, Scipio  accomplished  what  he  had  at  first  designed, 
and  fell  direct  upon  both  the  wings  of  the  enemy  with  only 
the  Roman  forces.  The  movements  which  were  made 
afterwards  by  the  troops  that  followed,  in  order  to  fall  into 
a  right  line  with  those  that  led,  were  contrary  the  one  to 
the  other,  not  only  in  the  two  wings,  but  in  the  cavalry 
also  and  the  infantry  of  either  wing.     For,  in  the  right 
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wing  the  cavalry  and  the  light-armed  forces,  by  turning  to 
the  right,  fell  into  the  line  with  those  that  were  before,  and 
attempted  to  gain  the  flank  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  in- 
fantry wheeled  to  the  left,  and  joined  their  leaders.  In 
the  left  wing  the  infantry  turned  to  the  right;  and  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  to  the  left.  By  these  movements 
of  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  forces,  the  troops  changed 
their  place,  so  that  the  right  in  either  wing  became  the 
left.  This  change  however  Scipio  considered  as  in  itself 
of  no  great  moment.  His  attention  was  fixed  i^pon  some- 
thing more  important;  which  was,  to  gain  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  And  in  this  he  judged  right  and  reasonably. 
For  though  it  is  necessary  indeed  that  a  general  should 
know  the  movements  that  may  be  made,  it  is  of  much 
greater  moment  to  be  able  to  apply  those  movements  upon 
each  occasion  to  their_proper  use. 

As  soon  as  the  action  was  begun,  the  elephants,  pierced 
by  the  darts  of  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  and 
pressed  closely  on  every  side,  were  not  less  hurtful  to  their 
friends  than  to  their  enemies.  For  as  they  were  driven 
from  side  to  side  in  great  disorder,  they  destroyed  all 
without  distinction  that  were  within  their  reach.  At  the 
same  time  the  infantry  upon  the  wings  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  was  vigorously  attacked;  while  their  centre,  com- 
posed of  the  Africans,  which  were  the  choicest  of  their 
troops,  remained  inactive.  For  as  they  dared  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  leave  their  station  and  succour  the  wingis,  lest 
the  Spaniards  that  were  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army 
should  advance  to  attack  them  ;  so  neither  were  they  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  do  any  thing  in  their  post  against 
the  Spaniards,  because  the  latter  were  still  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  them.  Thus  the  action  was  maintained  by 
the  wings  alone;  and,  as  the  whole  stress  of  the  battle  lay 
upon  them,  was  for  some  time  maintained  on  both  sides 
with  equal  bravery.  But  when  the  sun  had  now  gained 
his  greatest  height,  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  been 
brought  hastily  into  the  field,  and  before  they  had  taken 
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any  repast,  began  to  faint  under  the  heat.  The  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  were  superior  in  vigour  and  in 
spirit,  but  derived  also  another  advantage  from  the  pru- 
dence of  their  general,  who  had  opposed  the  strongest 
part  of  his  army  to  the  weakest  in  that  of  the  enemy. 
Asdrubal,  therefore,  unable  any  longer  to  resist,  at  first 
retreated  slowly,  and  in  good  order.  But  after  a  short 
time,  his  whole  army,  turning  their  backs  together,  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain :  and  from  thence, 
being  still  violently  pressed,  they  fled  in  disorder  into  their 
camp.  And  indeed,  if  some  deity  had  not  interposed  to 
save  them,  they  must  afterwards  have  been  driven  also  out 
of  their  intrenchments.  But  suddenly  the  face  of  the 
heavens  was  changed;  and  the  rain  descended  in  such 
violent  and  continual  torrents,  that  the  Roman?  were 
scarcely  able  to  return  back  again  to  their  camp. 


EXTRACT  THE  SIXTH. 

The  manner  in  which  Scipio  mppressed  and  punished  a 
sedition  that  had  happened  in  the  Roman  army. 

1.  HOUGH  Scipio  had  now  gained  a  sufficient  expe- 
rience in  affairs,  he  was  thrown  however  by  this  revolt  into 
a  state  of  great  irresolution  and  perplexity.  Nor  was  this 
indeed  without  good  reason.  For  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
human  body,  the  causes  of  external  injuries,  of  those  for 
example  which  arise  from  heat  and  cold,  from  fatigue,  or 
wounds,  may  either  be  guarded  against  before  they  happen, 
or  afterwards  be  remedied  without  much  difficulty;  while 
the  disorders  on  the  other  hand  which  are  bred  in  the  body 
itself,  ulcers  and  diseases,  are  neither  easily  foreseen,  nor 
easy  to  be  cured;  just  so  it  happens  with  respect  to 
governments  and  armies.  When  they  are  attacked  by 
any  enemy  from  without,  if  the  necessary  attention  only  be 
employed,  it  is  no  hard  thing  to  take  the  measures  that  are 
requisite  for  their  security  and  defence.     But  to  aj^ease 
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*  the  violence  of  iDtestine  factions,  to  quell  popular  tumults 
aiid  seditions,  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  such 
as  requires  a  very  uncommon  exertion  both  of  address  and 
prpdence.  There .  is  one  precaution,  however,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  woiild  be  greatly  serviceable  in  the  case  of 
states  and  armies,  as  well  as  in  human  bodies;  and  that  is, 
not  to  sufibr  in  any  of  them  a  too  long  continuance  in  lazi- 
ness and  inactivity ;  especially  when  they  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings df  plenty  and  prosperous  fortune. 

Scipio  then,  who,  bes^es  that  steady  application  to 
affairs  which  we  before  have  mention^,  was  very  r^dy 
also  and  dexterous  both  in  thought  and  action,  contrived 
the  following  method  for  remedying  the  disorder  that  had 
happened.  He  called  together  the  tribunes,  and  told 
them,  that  the  stipends  that  were  demanded  should  be 
paid.  And,  that  his  promise  might  gain  the  greater 
credit,  he  directed  that  the  taxes,  which  had  been  before 
imposed  upon  the  cities  for  thp  support  of  the  whole  army, 
should  be  levied  publicly  and  with  the  greatest  diligence: 
as  if  his  only  intention  had  been,  to  raise  the  sums  that 
were  now  required.  He  ordered  the  tribunes  also  to  go 
back  again  to  thie  revolted  troops ;  and  to  use  all  entrea- 
ti^  to  engage  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  come 
and  receive  their  stipends,  either  separately,  if  they  should 
choose  that  method,  or  all  together  in  a  body:  assuring 
diem  also,  that  when  this  was  done,  he  would  then  consider 
in  what  manner  all  other  things  might  be  adjusted.  Agree- 
ably to  this  plan,  the  money  was  collected  without  delay. 
Af|d  when  Scipio  was  informed,  that  the  tribunes,  had  dis- 
charged also  their  com'hiission,  he  assembled  the  council 
together  to  consider  what  was  most  proper  to  be  done. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  tliat  the  troops 
should  come  all  to  New  Carthage  on  an  appointed  day; 
that  a;  general  pardon  should  then  be  grianted  to  the  mul- 
titude; but  that  the  authors  of  the  mutiny  should  be 
punished  with  the  last  severity.  These  were  in  number 
thirty-five. 
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When  the  day  was  come,  and  the  revolted  troops  were 
now  on  thdr  way  towards  the  city^  to  receive  their  pardon 
and  the  stipends  that  were  due^  Sdpio  gavie  secret  instruo- 
tions  to  the  seven  tribunes  who  had  been  before  deputed 
to  them,  to  meet  them  as  they  approached ;  and  that  each, 
of  them,  talking  five  of  the  seditious  leaders,  and  accosting, 
them  with^  shew  of  friendship,  should  press  them  to  take 
a  lodging  in  their  quarters^  or  at  least  to  accept  of  the. 
entertiainment  of  a  supper.  Three  days  before  Jbe 
had  ordered  the  troops  that  were  in  the  city  to  furnish, 
themselves  with  provisions  for  a  considerable  time;  on 
pretence  thdt  they  w^e  to  march,  under  the  command  of 
Marcus,  lagainst  Andobalis,  who  had  revolted*  The  sedi-. 
tlpus,  bding  informed  also  of  this  order,  were  filled  with 
3till  greater  confidence.  For  they  persuaded  themselves 
that,  as  the  rest  of  the  army  would  be  removed,  they  should 
have  all  things  in  their  own  power  as  soon  as  they  should 
jpLa  the  general. 

When  they  were  now  ready  to  enter  the  city,  Scipio 
s0Dt  orders  to  the  other  troops  that  they  should  begin  their 
march  with  all  their  baggage  very  early  in  the  morning  oa 
the  following  day.  But  the  tribunes,  and  the  pre&cts 
were  at  the  same  time  secretly  commanded  to  send  the 
baggage  forwards  as  soon  as  they  bhould  come  out  of  the 
city,  but  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  arms  near  the  gate;  to 
divide  them  afterwards  into  parties  at  every  gate;  and  to 
be  carcsful  that  none  of  the  seditious  should  come  out  of 
the  city.  The  tribunes,  who  had  been  appointed  to  receive 
the  seditious  leaders,  met  then)  as  they  arrived ;  a6d^ 
having  accosted  them  with  much  civility,  carried  them  to 
their  ho^isee.  The  order  given  to  them  was,  that  they 
should  imme<liately  secure  the  persons  of  these  men ;  and 
when  supper  was  ended,  should  bind  them,  and  keep  them 
safe;  and  that  tio  person  afterwards  should  be  suffered  to 
go  out  of  the  houses,  except  only  a  messenger  from  each 
to  acquaint  the  general  that  the  thing  was  done.  Thi» 
order  was  punctually  observed  and  executed.     On  the 
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morro^,  when  the  day  appeared,  and  the  seditious  bad 
already  begun  to  come  in  crowds  towards  the  forum, 
Scipio  ordered  the  assembly  to  be  called.  As  soon  as  the 
signal  was  made,  the  soldiers  ran  together,  according  to 
their  custom ;  expecting  eagerly  to  see  again  their  general, 
and  to  hear  what  he  would  say  to  them  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. Scipio  then  sent  orders  to  the  tribunes  who  were 
without  the  gates,  that  they  should  bring  the  troops  in 
arms  and  surround  the  assembly.  At  the  same  time  he 
presented  himself  before  them ;  and,  in  the  instant^  by  his 
very  first  appearance,  filled  them  with  extreme  confosioD. 
For  they  had  supposed  him  to  be  broken  with  disease; 
and  they  heboid  him  vigorous  and  strong.  His  very 
aspect  therefore,  so  different  irom  all  that  they  had  con- 
ceived, struck  them  at  once  with  surprise  and  terror. 
He  then  begun  his  discourse  to  them  in  the  following 
manner. 

He  could  not,  he  said,  but  wonder  what  motives,  either 
of  expectation  or  disgust,  had  led  them  into  this  revolt. 
That  men  usually  rebelled  against  their  country  and  their 
leaders,  either  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  held  the  supreme  command,  pr  were 
displeased  with  the  condition  of  affairs ;  or  lastly,  perhaps, 
because  they  were  ambitious  of  some  greater  fortune,  and 
had  filled  their  minds  with  aspiring  hopes.  *<  Tell  me, 
then,"  continued  he,  <^  to  which  of  all  these  causes  is  your 
revolt  to  be  ascribed  ?  Is  it  with  nic  that  you  are  offended, 
because  the  payment  of  your  stipends  has  been  so  long 
delayed  ?  The  fault,  however,  is  not  mine ;  for,  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  command,  your  stipends  have  been 
always  fully  paid.  If  it  be  Rome  then  that  is  in  fault,  and 
having  neglected  to  discharge  your  former  arrears,  was  it 
just  that  you  should  shew  this  resentment,  taking  arms 
against  your  country,  and  declaring  yourselves  the  enemies 
of  her  who  had  bred  and  nourished  you?  Hdw  much 
better  would  it  have  been  to  have  made  me  the  judge  of 
your  complaints;  and  to  have  entreated  your  friends  to 
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join  together  in  obtaining  for  you  the  relief  which  you 
desired?  When  mercenary  troops  indeed,  who  have  no 
other  object  but  their  pay,  desert  the  service  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  such  a  conduct,  in  certain  circumstances,  may 
perhaps  be  excused.  But  in  men  who  fight  for  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  children,  this  defection  is  a  most 
unpardonable  crime.  It  is  no  other  indeed,  than  if  a  son, 
on.  pretence  that  his  parent  had  defrauded  him  in  settling 
an  account,  should  go  armed  to  take  away  the  life  of  him 
from  whom  himself  had  received  his  being.  Or  will  you 
say  then  that  I  have  employed  you  in  more  painful  duties, 
or  exposed  you  more  frequently  to  danger,  than  the  rest  ^ 
and  have  given  to  others  the  advantages  of  the  war,  and 
the  chief  part  of  all  the  booty?  .You  dare  not  say  that  I 
have  ever  made  this  distinction ;  and  if  you  dare,  you 
cannot  shew  the  proof.  To  what  part  of  my  conduct  then 
can  you  impute  the  cause  of  your  revolt?  Speak,  for  I 
wish  to  be  informed.  There  is  not  one  among  you  that  is 
able  to  declare,  not  one  among  you  that  can  even  form  to 
himself  in  thought,  the  least  matter  of  offence  against  me; 
Nor  is  it  again  in  the  condition  of  affairs  that  you  can  find 
any  reasonable  ground  of  discontent.  For  when  were  all 
things  in  a  more  prosperous  state?  At  wiiat  time  was 
Rome  distinguished  by  so  many  victories  ?  At  what  period 
were  her  soldiers  flattered  with  a  fairer  prospect?  But 
some  of  you,  perhaps,  are  diffident'  of  these  appearances, 
and  have  fixed  your  hopes  upon  greater  advantages,  to  be 
found  among  our  enemies.  And.  who  are  these  enemies? 
Mandonius  and  Andobalis?  Do  not  all  of  you  then  know, 
that,  when  they  first  joined  our  army,  they  broke  their 
treaty  with  the  Carthaginians;  and  that  now  again  they 
have  no  less  violated  the. most  solemn  oaths,  by  com- 
mencing new  hostilities  against  us?  How  honourable  is  it 
for  you  to  place  a  confidence  in  men  like  these ;  and  to 
becomey  for  their  sakcs,  the  enemies  of  your  country  ?  Yoq 
had  surely  never  any  hopes  that  with  such  allies  you  could 
render  yourselves  the  masters  of  Spain.     Neither  assisted 
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by  Andobalis,  tier  separately  by  yourselves,  would  you 
ever  be  able  to  stand  in  the  field  against  our  forces.  What 
then  was  your  design?  Let  me  hear  it  only  from  your* 
delves.  Is  it  the  skill,  the  courage  of  those  leaders  wfaom 
you  have  chosen  to  command  you,  that  has  filled  you  with 
this  confidence?  Or  those  rods  and  axes  which  are  carried 
in  solemn  state  before  them,  and  which  it  ev^n  is  sbansefui 
for  me  now  to  mention?  No,  soldiers,  these  are  not  the 
causes;  nor  can  you  o£Fer  even  the  smallest  matter  of  com* 
plaint  either  against  me  or  against  your  country.  I  must 
endeavour  then  to  justify  your  conduct,  both  to  Home  and 
to  myself,  by  those  common  principles,  the  truth  of  which  is 
iBcknowledged  by  all  mankind.  The  multitude  is  easily 
deceived  ;  is  impelled  by  the  smallest  force  to  every  side; 
and,  in  a  word,  is  susceptible  upon  all  occasions  of  the 
same  agitations  as  the  sea.  For  as  the  latter,  though  in 
itself  it  is  calm  and  stable,  and  carries  no  face  of  danger^it 
no  sooner  set  in  motion  by  some  violent  blast,  than  it 
resembles  the  winds  themselves  wiiich  false  and  ruffle  it; 
in  the  same  manner  the  multitude  also  assumes  an  aspect 
conformable  to  the  designs  and  temper  of  those  leaders  by 
whose  counsels  it -is  swayed  and  agitated.  From  this  con* 
Mderation  all  the  officers  of  the  army  and  myself  have 
resolved  to  pardon  your  offence,  and  to  engage  our  pro^ 
ihise  that  no  remembrance  of  it  ever  shall  remain.  But  te 
Ithose  who  excited  you  to  this  revolt  we  are  inexorable; 
The  crime  which  they  have  committed,  both  against  as 
and  against  their  country,  shall  be  punished  with  the 
severity  which  it  deserves." 

As  soon  as  he  had  ended, this  discourse,  the  troops  .that 
had  surrounded  the  assembly  in  arms,  upon  a  signal  given, 
clai^hed  their  swords-  against  their  bucklers;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  seditious  leaders  were  brought  in,  bound 
and  naked.  And  while  some  of  them  were  scourged,  and 
some  beheaded,  the  whole  multitude  was  so  struck  with 
terror,  both  by  the  danger  that  encompassed  them,  and  by 
the  dismal  spectacle  that  was  before  their  eyes,  that  not 
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one  among  them  changed  his  countenance,  or  uttered  a 
single  word ;  but  all  of  them  stood  fixed  in  silent  astbnishr 
ment  and  dread.  The  leaders,  being  thus  put  to  death, 
were  dragged  through  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The 
general  then,  and  all  the  officers,  gave  a  solemn  assurakice. 
to  the  rest,  that  their  fault  should  never  be  remembered* 
The  soldiers,  approaching  one  by  one,  renewed  their  oath 
before  the  tribunes,  that  they  would  be  obedient  to  their 
chiefs,  and  not  engage  in  any  designs  against  their  country. 
In  this  manner  Scipio,  •  by  his  great  prudence,  stifled  a 
danger  in  its  birth  which  might  have  grown  to  be  ex* 
tremely  formidable;  and  restored  again  his  army  to  its 
former  state. 


EXTRACT  THE  SEVENTH. 

The  revolt  of  Andobalis.  Scipio  marches  against  that 
prince ;  defeats  him  in  afi  engagement ;  and  finishes  the 
war  in  Spain. 

ISCIPIO,  having  called  together  without  delay,  and  in 
the  city  of  New  Carthage,  an  assembly  of  all  the  troops, 
communicated  to  them  the  daring  designs  of  Andobalis, 
and  his  perfidy  towards  them.  Upon  these  topics  he 
spoke  so  largely,  that  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were 
sharpened  in  the  highest  degree  against  that  prince.  Hav- 
ing then  enumerated  the  many  battles  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  engaged,  against  the  united  forces  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Carthaginians,  with  Carthaginian  lead- 
ers also  at  their  head;  it  would  be  absurd,  he  said,  to 
think,  when  they  had  been  always  conquerors  in  those 
actions,  that  they  could  fail  to  obtain  the  victory  against 
the  Spaniards  alone,  commanded  by  Andobalis.  That^ 
upon  this  account,  he  would  not  have  recourse  to.  the 
assistance  of  any  of  the  Spaniards,  bnt  would  employ  the 
Romans  only  in  the  present  expedition;  that  from  thence 
it  might  be  known  to  all,  that  it  was  not  by  the  strength 
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of  the  Spanish  forces,  as  some  pretended,  that  the  Romans 
had  driven  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain;  but  that  the 
Roman  spirit  alone,  and  the  Roman  bravery,  had  cod< 
quered  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Spaniards.  <^  Ba- 
ni^  then,"  continued  he,  *^  from  among  you  all  dissension ; 
and,  if  ever  you  have  engaged  in  any  war  with  confidence, 
let  me  exhort  you  now  tio  assume  it.  With  regard  to  the 
success,  myself,  with  *  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  will  take 
such  measures  as  shall  secure  the  victory."  This  discourse 
inspired  such  ardour  into  all  the  army,  that,  by  their  coun- 
tenance, they  seemed  as  if  they  were  already  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  waiting  only  for  the  signal  to  engage.  He 
then  dismissed  the  assembly. 

On  the  following  day  he  began  his  march;  and,  arriving 
in  ten  days  upon  the-  banks  of  the  dberus,  he  passed  the 
river  on  the  fourth  day  afterwards,  and  encamped  near  to 
the  enemy,  having  before  him  a  valley  which  separated  the 
two  camps.  On  the  next  day,  having  ordered  LsbIius  to 
hold  the  cavalry  in  readiness,  and  some  tribunes  to  prepare 
the  light-armed  forces  for  action,  he  drove  some  of  the 
cattle  that  followed  the  army  into  the  valley ;  and,  when 
the  Spaniards  ran  hastily  to  seize  this  prey,  sent  a  part  of 
the  light-armed  to  attack  them.  .  The  action  was  soon 
begun;  and,  as  greater  numbers  advanced  on  either  side 
vto  support  the  first,  a  sharp  and  general  skirmishing 
ensued.  But  Laelius,  who  stood  ready  with  his  cavalry, 
perceiving  the  occasion  to  be  favourable,  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  enemy ;  and,  having  cut  oiF  also  their  retreat  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
Spaniards  who  were  dispersed  through  the  valley.  The 
barbarians,  enraged  by  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained, 
and  dreading  lest  they  should  seem  to  be  disheartened, 
and  to  have  suffered  an  entire  defeat,  drew  out  all  their 
army  as  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  and  resolved  to 
engage  in  a  general  battle.  Scipio  on  his  part  was  no  less 
ready.  But  as  he- perceived  that  the  Spaniards  sjiewed  so 
little  skill  and  judgment,  that  they  descended  with  all  their 
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forces  into  the  valley,  and  ranged  tbeir  infiintry  as  well  as 
their  cavalry  upon  the  plain,  be  wdted  for  some  time,  that 
as  great  a  number  of  ibem  as  possible  migbt  come  down. 
For  thougb  be  placed  great  confidence  in  his  cavalry,  he 
depended  still  more  upon  his  infantry;  because  the  latter, 
both  frona  their  bravery,  and  from  the  manner  also  in 
which  they  were  armed,  were  far  superior  to  the  Spaniards 
in  close  and  set  engagements.     When  be  saw  then  that  as 
great  a  number  had  come  down  as  be  desired,  he  advanced 
in  order  of  battle  against  that  part  of  the  Spanish  army 
which  was  posted  near  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and 
sent  away  four  cohorts,  drawn  up  in  chise  order,  to  attack 
the  infantry  in  the  valley.     At  the  same  time  Lselius,  hav- 
ing led  his  cavalry  along  the  hills  that  extended  from  the 
camp  to  the  valley,  fell  upon  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  in 
tbeu*  rear,  and  kept  them  closely  engaged.     The  Spanish 
infantry,  being  in  this  manner  deprived  of  the  assistance 
of  the  cavalry,  by  which  they  bad  expected  to  be  sup- 
ported, were  unable  to  maintain  the  fight.     The  cavalry 
also  laboured  under  no  less  disadvantage.    Confined  within 
a  narrow  ground,  and  disordered  by  the  difiicultics  of  their 
situation,  they  killed  more  of  their  own  men  than  the 
Romans  killed.     For  they  were  pressed  in  flank  by  their 
own  infantry;   by  the  Roman  infantry  in  front;  and  by 
the  Roman  cavalry   in   their  rear.     Such   then  was  the 
course  of  this  engagement.     The  Spaniards  who  had  come 
down  into  the  valley  were  almost  all  of  them  destroyed ; 
and  the  rest  that  were  drawn  up  near  the  foot  of  the  hills 
sought  their  safety  in  flight.     These  were  the  light^armed 
troops,  which  composed  about  a  third  part  of  the  army. 
Among  these  Andobalis  found  means  to  escape,  and  fled 
to  a  certain  fortified  place.    The  war  in  Spain  being  thus 
entirely  finished,  Scipio  returned  back  to  Taraco  full  of 
joy;   having  achieved  for  his  country  a  glorious  conquest, 
and  secured  to  himself  the  honour  of  a  splendid  triumph. 
Seing  then  desirous  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  con- 
suls, as  soon  as  he  had  regulated  all  things  in  Spain,  he 
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committed  the  care  o£  the  army,  to  I^arcus  and  Syllaousy 
and  sailed  away  with  Laelius  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  to 
Rome< 


EXTRACT  THE  EIGHTH. 

Antiochus  concludes  a  treaty  with  Euthydemus ;  and  returns 
from  his  esSpedition  into  the  upper  provimes  of  Asicu 

JliUTHYDEMUS,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  M  a^oesiei 
endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  said  that  Anti- 
ochus had  no  reason  for  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his 
kingdom;  since  he  never  had  rebelled  against  him,  bat 
bad  only  obtained  possession  of  Bactriana,  by  destroying 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  before  revolted.  He 
insisted  long  upon  this  point;  and  entreated  Teleas  to 
mediate  for  him  with  Antiochus,  that  hostilities,  might 
cease,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  the  name 
of  king.  He  urged,  that  such  a  reconciliation  was  ev^ 
necessary  for  their  common  safety.  That  those  wandering 
tribes,  who  were  spread  in  great  numbers  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  province,  were  alike  dangerous  to  them  both; 
and  that,  if  ever  they  should  gain  admittance  into  k,  the 
whole  country  must  inevitably  fall  into  a  state  of  bar* 
barism.  With  these  instructions  he  nent  back  Teleas  to 
the  king.  ^   / 

Antiochus,  who  had  been  long  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  acknowledged  the  force  of  these  reasons, 
and  declared  himself  willing  to  accept  .the  peace  that  was 
offered.  And  when  Teleas  had  gone  and  returned  again 
many  times,  Euthydemus  at  last  sent  his  own  son  Deme- 
trius to  ratify  the  treaty.  The  king  received  him  favour- 
ably; and,  judging  by  his  appearance  and  his  conver- 
sation, as  well  as  by  a  certain  air  of  majesty,  that  was 
conspicuous  in  his  person,  that  the  young  man  was  worthy 
of  a  kingdom,  he  promised  to,  give  him  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage,  and  to  sufier  his  father  to  retain  the 
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name  of  kiog.     The  rest  of  the  treaty  was  expressed  in 
writing,  and  the  alliance  confirmed  by  oaths. 

After  this  transaction,  Antiochus,  having  first  distri- 
buted a  large  quantity  of  corn  among  bis  troops,  and 
taken  the  elephants  that  belonged  to  Euthydemus,  began 
his  march  with  all  his  army.  Passing  mount  Caucasus, 
he  came  into  India,  and  renewed  bis  alliance  with  Sopha- 
gasenus,  the  Indian  king.  In  this  place  he  obtained  more 
elephants;  so  that  Iiis  whole  number  was  now  a  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  having  furnished  his  army  also  with  a  new 
supply  of  corn,  he  again  decamped;  but  left  Androsthenes 
behind  him,  to  receive  the  money  which  the  king  had 
engaged  to  pay.  He  then  traversed  the  province  of 
Arachosia ;  and  having  passed  the  river  Erymanthus,  and 
advanced  through  Drangiana  into  Carmania,  as  the  winter 
now  approached,  he  sent  his  troops  into  quarters.  Sudh 
was  the  end  of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  into  the  upper 
provinces  of  Asia;  an  expedition,  which  secured  to  him 
the  obedi^ce  not  only  of  those  provinces,  but  of  all  the 
maritime  cities  and  all  the  princes  likewise  that  were  on 
this  side  of  mount  Taurus;  covered  his  own  proper  king- 
dom against  invasion,  and  gave  to  all  mankind  the  highest 
opinion  both  of  his  courage  and  his  love  of  labour.  For 
from  this  time,  not  the  people  of  Asia  only,  but  those  also 
of  Europe,  considered  him  as  a  prince  that  was  most  wor- 
th3^  to  reign. 


/ 
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BOOK  THE  TWELFTH. 


\ 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

The  mistakes  of  Timceus  in  his  accounts  of  Jfric  and  of 
Corsica.  The  manner  of  conducting  herds  of  swine  w 
Italy  dnd  in  Greece, 

^FRIC  is  indeed  a  country  of  wonderful  fertility.  How 
blameable  then  is  Ttmsens,  who  not  only  neglected  to 
acquire  a  proper  knowledge  in  these  matters,  but  with  a 
childii^  weakness,  destitute  of  judgment,  and  trusting  to 
the  credit  of  ancient  stories,  which  ^ave  been  long  ago 
exploded,  represents  this  whole  part  of  the  world  as  a  dry 
and  barren  sand,  incapable  of  producing,  any  fruits.  Nor 
is  this  country  less  remarkable  with  respect  to  the  animals 
with  which  it  abounds.  For  not  only  horses  and  oxen, 
but  sheep  also  and  goats,  are  found  in  it  in  greater  num- 
bers than  any  other  part  of  the  world  perhaps  can  shew. 
Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  country,  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  lands, 
live  upon  the  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  among  their  cattle. 
Every  one  also  knows,  that  AfricL.  breeds  elephants,  lions, 
and  leopards,  in  great  numbers,  and  of  a  surprising 
strength;  together  with  bufialoes,  which  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  ostriches  of  an  enormous  size;  and  that 
none  of  these  animals  are  found  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
But  Timaeus  is  silent  with  respect  to  all  these  things ;  and 
seems  indeed  as  if  he  had  designed  to  give  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  country  as  should  be  most  contrary  to  the 
truth. 

The  same  want  also  of  exactness  and  fidelity  appears 
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in  his  account  of  Corsica.     Speaking  of  this  island  in  his 
second  book,  he  says^  that  the  goats,  the  sheep,  and  the 
oxen,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  upon  it,  are  all  of 
them  wild,  as  well  as  the  deer,  the  hares,  the  wolves,  and 
other  animals;  and  that  the  inhabitants  hunt  them  with 
dogs,  and  pass  their  whole  lives  in  that  employment.     Now 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  not  any  such  thing  in  the  island 
as  a  wild  goat  or  ox ;  nor  even  a  hare,  a  wolf,  or  a  deer,  or 
any  other  animal  that  is  wild;  except  only  some  foxes, 
some  rabbits,  and  a  sort  of  wild  sheep.     The  rabbit,  at  a 
distance,  appears  to  be  a  hare  of  a  smaller  size;  but,  when 
taken,  is  found  to  be  very  different  from  the  hare,  both  in 
figure  and  taste.     This  creature  lives  chiefly  under  the 
ground.     It  is  true  indeed  that  the  animals  in  this  island 
all  appear  to  be  wild:  and  the  reason  is  this.     As  the  island 
is  rough  and  rocky,  and  covered  also  with  woods,  the  shep« 
herds  are  not  able  to  follow  their  cattle  into  the  places  in 
which  they  are  dispersed ;  but,  when  they  have  found  a 
convenient  pasture,  and  are  desirous  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether,  they   sound   a   trumpet.     Upon   this  signal,  the 
whole  herd  immediately  run  together,  and  follow  the  call 
of  their  own  shepherd,  never  mistaking  one  for  another. 
When  strangers  therefore  come  upon  the  island,  and  at- 
tempt to  take  any  of  the  goats  or  oxen  which  they  see  feed- 
ing by  themselves,  the  cattle,  not  used  to  be  approached, 
immediately  fly.<    And  if  the  shepherd,  perceiving  what 
has  happened,  at  the  same  time  sounds  his  trumpet,  they 
all  run  towards  him  with  the  greatest  haste.     From  hence 
it  is  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  wild :  and  Timaeus,  hav- 
ing made  only  a  slight  and  cursory  enquiry,  has  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake. 

That  the  cattle  should  be  thus  obedient  to  the  sound  of 
^  trumpet,  is  no  very  wonderful  thing.  In  Italy,  those 
ivho  have  the  care  of  swine  never  inclose  them  in  separate 
pastures,  nor  follow  them  behind,  as  the  custom  is  among 
the  Greeks ;  but  go  always  before  them,  and  from  time  to 
time  sound  a  horn.     The  swine  follow,  and  run  together 
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al  the  sound;  and  are  so  taught  by^iabit  to  distinguish 
their  own  proper  horn,  that  their  exactness  in  this  respect 
appears  almost  incredible  to  those  who  never  heard  of  it 
before.  As  the  consumption  of  these  animals  is  very 
great  in  Italy,  the  herds  that  are  raised  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand are  also  Very  numerous ;  though  fewer  indeed  than 
they  were  in  ancient  Italy,  when  the  country  was  possessed 
by  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Gauls.  At  this  time,  however, 
a  thousand  hogs,  and  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are 
reared  from  a  single  sow.  In  the  morning  they  are  turned 
out  of  their  pens,  in  different  troops,  according  to  their 
breed  and  age.  But  when  the  herds  meet  together,  it  is 
not  possible  to  keep  them  thus  distinct ;  or  to  prevent  them 
from  being  mingled  one  with  another,  either  when  they 
leave  their  pens,  or  as  they  feed  in  the  pastures,  or  when 
they  return  back  again  at  night.  The  horn  therefore  was 
invented,  as  a  method  of  separating  them  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. For  as  soon  as  the  conductors  go  to  different  sides, 
And  sound  their  horns,  the  herd  separate  themselves  *each 
from  the  rest ;  and  run  all  of  them  with  such  alacrity  to 
the  sound  of  their  own  horn,  that  no  violence  is  suflScient 
to  stop  them  in  their  course.  In  Greece,  on  the  contrary, 
when  different  herds  meet  jtogether  in  the  forests,  he 
who  has  the  most  numerous  herd,  whenever  he  finds  a 
proper  opportunity,  drives  away  the  cattle  of  his  neigh- 
bour, which  are  thus  mingled  with  his  own.  Or  some 
robber  perhaps,  who  has  waited  in  ambuscade^  carries 
away  a  whole  herd  unperceived;  if  the  swine,  as  it  often 
happens,  have  wandered  too  far  from  their  conductor,  in 
search  of  the  acorns  when  they  begin  to  fall.  But  this  is 
sufficient  upon  this  subject. 
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EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

The  account  given  by  Aristotle  of  the  Locrians  of  Italy  is 
confirmed  by  the  customs  and  traditions  which  are  found 
among  that  people. 

X  HAVE  often  visited  the  Locrians,  and  have  even  per- 
formed for  them  some  considerable  service*  .  It  was  through 
ny  request  that  they  were  excused  from  attending  the 
Roman  armies  into  Spain ;  and  from  furnishing  the  suc- 
cours which  they  were  bound  to  send  to  the  Romans  by 
sea,  in  their  war  against  the  lUyrians.  Upon  these  ac- 
counts, considering  roe  as  a  person  whose  good  o£Bces  had 
exempted  them  from  much  fatigue,  as  well  as  from  great 
danger  and  expence,  they  have  always  treated  me  with 
singular  respect  and  honour.  I  should  certainly  therefore 
be  inclined  rather  to  speak  favourably  of  this  people,  than 
otherwise.  Yet  I  cannot  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  ac- 
count which  Aristotle  has  delivered  to  us  concerning  this 
colony,  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  that  which  is  reported 
by  Timaeus.  The  Locrians  themselves  have  indeed  as- 
sured me,  that  their  own  traditions  are  more  conformable 
to  the  account  of  Aristotle  than  to  that  of  Timaeus.  Of 
this  they  mention  the  following  proofs. 

The  first  is,  that  all  .nobility  of  ancestry  among  them  is 
derived  from  women,  and  not  from  ,men.  That  those,  for 
example,  alone  are  noble,  who  draw  their  origin  from  the 
hundred  families.  That  these  famQies  were  noble  among 
the  LocrianSi  before  they  migrated;  and  were  the  same, 
indeed,  from  which  a  hundred  virgins  were  taken  by  lot, 
as  the  oracle  had  commanded,  and  were  sent  to  Troy. 
That  some  women  of  these  families  came  with  the  colony 
into  Italy:  and  that  those  who  have  descended  from  them 
are  still  reputed  noble,  and  are  called  the  descendants  of 
the  hundred  families. 

Another  instance  is  seen,  in  the  appointment  of  the  vir- 
gin called  the  Phialephorus.     The  account  which  the  Lo- 
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crians  give  of  the  institution  is  this.  At  the  time  when 
they  drove  the  Sicilians  out  of  this  part  of  Italy,  the  latter 
had  a  custom  of  appointing  a  young  man,  who  was  chosen 
always  from  the  noblest  and  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
families,  to  lead  the  procession  in  their  sacrifices.  The 
Locrians,  not  having  received  any  religious  ceremonies 
from  their  own  nation,  adopted  many  of.  those  that  were 
used  by  the  people  with  whom  they  were  mixed,  wA 
among  others  this  that  is  here  mentioned.  But  thej 
changed  it  in  one  circumstance*  For,  instead  of  a  young 
man,  they  appointed  a  virgin  to  perform  the  office;  be- 
cause nobility  among  them  was  derived  from  women. 

The  same  people  affirm,  that,  they  never  bad  any  treat; 
with  the  Locrians  of  Greece,  and  that  there  was  no  ac- 
count remaining  among  them  of  any  such  treaty ;  but  that 
they  know  by  constant  traditioni  that  they  bad  a  treaty 
with  the  Sicilians,  which  was  executed  in  the  following 
jnanner.  When  they  came  first  into  the  countryy  and 
found  that  the  Sicilians  were  struck  with  terror,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  oppose  theii'  entrance,  they  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  them  in  these  words :  ^'  That  they  would  live 
together  as  friends,  and  possess  the  country  in  common, 
as  long  as  they  should  tread  upon  this  earth,  and  carry,  the 
heads  upon  their  shoulders.*'  But  the  Locrisins,  at  the 
time  of  taking  this  oath,  had  put  some  earth  within  the 
soles^of  their  shoes,  and  some  heads  of  gariick,  which  ap- 
peared not  in  sight,  upon  their  shouklenk  And  having 
afterwards  shaken  the  eardi  out  of  their  shoes,  and  thrown 
away  the  heads,  they  seized  the  first  favourable  opportu- 
nity, und  in  a  short  time  drove  the  Sicilians  but  of  the 
country.. 
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EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

jin  observation  coficerning  truth  and  falsehood  in  history. 

X  IM^US  says,  that,  as  a  rule,  which  is  perhaps  defec- 
tive either  in  length  or  breadth,  is  still  a  rule,  and  de- 
serres  to  be  so  called,  if  it  be  only  straight  and  even ;  and, 
if  it  wants  this  chief  and  most  essential  property,  ought  to 
be  called  any  thing  rather  than  a  rule ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner those  written  memoirs  which  record  events,  however 
faulty  they  may  be  in  style  and  disposition,  and  however 
defective  in  some  necessary  properties,  yet,  if  the  facts^  he 
true  which  are  related,  deserve  to  be  called  a  History,  and, 
if  these  be  false,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  that  name*  For 
my  part,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  truth  should  be 
considered  as  the  principal  and  most  essential  part  in  all 
such  composition.  I  have  even  said  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  that  as  an  animal,  when  deprived  of  sight?  h&r 
comes  incapable  of  performing  its  natural  and  propQi: 
functions;  so,  if  we  take  away  truth  from  history,  what  re^ 
mains  will  be  nothing  but  a  useless  tale.  But  there  are 
two  kinds  of  falsehood;  one  which  proceeds  from  igno- 
rance^ and  the  other  from  design.  And  as  those  writers 
may  be  excused,  who  offend  against  the  truth  through  ig- 
norance $  so  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  pervert  it  with  de- 
sign, ought  never  to  be  pardoned. 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 

The  malignity  of  Timceus  censured. 

When  men  of  sense  revenge  an  injury,  they  examine, 
in  the  first  place,  what  punishment  it  becomes  them  to  in- 
flict, and  not  what  their  enemies  deserve  to  suffer.  In  the 
same  manner,  also,  when  we  throw  reproaches  upon  others, 
we  ought  principally  to  consider,  not  what  is  fit  for  them 
to  hear,  but  what  is  proper  for  us  to  speak.     For  if  our 
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own  passion  and  resentment  be  the  rule,  we  shall  set  no 
bounds  to  what  we  say ;  but  must  fall  into  the  most  unwar- 
rantable excess. 

Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  1  cannot  allow  any  degree 
of  credit  to  Timaeus,  in  the  things  which  he  has  reported 
against  Demochares.  His  calumnies  are  indeed  so  gross, 
(hat  they  are  neither  to  be  admitted  nor  excused.  Tliey 
shew  too  plainly  that  the  natural  acrimony  of  his  own  tem- 
per has  transported  him  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  decency. 
Nor  is  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  Agathocles^  how 
much  soever  that  prince  may  have  exceeded  all  other 
tyrants  in  impiety,  in  any  degree  more  justifiable.  For  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  history  he  writes,  that  Agathocles 
from  his  earliest  youth  was  a  common  prostitute,  obedient 
to  the  call  of  the  most  debauched :  that  he  was  a  jay  and  a 
buzzard ;  ready  to  act  or  to  suiFer,  with  all  thai  offered,  io 
the  most  infamous  lust:  and  that,  when  he  died,  his 
wife,  as  she  lamented  over  him,  used  these  exclamations: 
••  What  have  not  I  for  you?  What  have  not  you  for  me?' 
In  this  instance  again,  not  only  the  same  spirit  is  discern- 
ible which  appeared  in  his  censure  of  Demochares ;  but 
such  an  excess  also  of  rancour  as  is  indeed  astonishing. 
For,  from  the  &cts  which  Tima&us  himself  has  mentioned, 
it  is  evident  that  Agathocles  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
very  extraordinary  talents.  To  leave  the  wheel,  the  kiln, 
and  the  clay,  and  to  come  Jto  Syracuse  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  to  follow  his  design  with  such  success,  as  in  a  short 
time  to  become  master  of  all  Sicily;  to  render  bimseff 
formidable  and  dangerous  to  Carthage;  and  lastlj',  to 
grow  old  in  the  sovereignty  which  he  had  gained,  and  to 
die  with  the  title  of  king;  are  not  these  most  signal  proofs 
that  he  was  born  with  wonderful  abilities,  and  possessed 
all  the  powers  that  are  requisite  for  the  administration  of 
great  affairs?  The  historian  then,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  those  actions  which  might  serve  to  vilify  Aga- 
thocles, and  render  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
should  have  insisted  likewise  upon  those  parts  of  his  con- 
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duct  that  were  worthy  of  praise.  For  this  is  indeed  the 
proper  office,  of  history.  Bat  Timaeus,  blinded  by  bis 
own  rancorous  spiritf  takes  a  malignant  pleasure  in  re- 
counting with  exaggeration  the  defects  of  this  prince,  but 
passes  hastily  over  all  his  shining  qualities ;  and  seems  not 
to  have  known,  that  to  suppress  facts  in  history  is  no  less 
a.  kind  of  falsehood,  than  to  report  what  never  had  exist- 
ence. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIFTH. 

A  lavo  of  Zaleucus  concerning  the  occupancy  of  a  thing  con* 
tested.    A  remarkable  institution  of  the  same  lawgiver* 

JL  WO  young  men  among  the  Locrians  had  a  contest  to- 
gether concerning  a  slave.  One  of  them  -had  for  a  long 
time  had  him  in  his  possession;  The  other,  two  days  only 
before  the  suit,  went  into  the  country,  took  away  the  boy 
by  force  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  and  carried  him  to 
his  own  house.  The  master,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  what  had  happened,  went  to  the  house,  and  getting  his 
slave  again  into  his  hands,  carried  him  before  the  judges, 
and  contended  that,  upon  his  giving  sureties,  the  boy  ought 
to  remain  with  him  till  the  right  should  be  determined. 
For  the  law  of  Zaleucus,  he  said*  declared,  that  the  thing 
contejBted  should  remain,  during  the  suit,  in  the  possession 
of  him  from  whom  it  was  taken.  The  other  young  man 
insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  this  very  law  the  boy 
ought  to  be  left  with  him ;  |)ecause  he  was  the  person  from 
whom  he  was  taken;  and  that  it  was  from  his  house  that 
he  was  brought  before  the  judges.  The  judges,  conceiving 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  the  case,  went  and  referred 
it  to  the  cosmopolite:  and  this  magistrate  explained  the 
law  in  the  following  manner.  He  said,  that  by  the  words, 
*^  from  whom  it  was  taken,"  was  to  be  understood  the 
person  who  had  last  held  an  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
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thing  in  dispute  for  a  certain  time:  but  that,  if  any  one 
should'  come  and  take  away  a  thing  by  force  from  another, 
and  carry  it  to  his  own  boose,  .and  the  first  possessor 
should  come  afterwards  and  take  it  from  him  again,  the 
person  from  whom  it  last  was  taken  was  not  the  person  in- 
tended by  the  law.    The  young  man  against  whom  the 
judgment  waa  given  was  dissatisfied  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  denied  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  legislature.     The 
cosmopolite  then  demanded  whether  any  one  would  dis- 
pute with  him  concerning  the  intention  of  the  law,  in  the 
manner  which   Zaleucus  had  prescribed.    The    manner 
was,  that  the  two  disputants  shoald  speak,  each  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons ;  and  that  he  who  should  be  judged  to  have  cotitended 
for  a  wrong  interpretation,  should  be  strangled  in  sight  of 
the  assembly.     The  young  man  replied  that  the  condition 
was  not  equal.     For  the  cosmopolite,  who  was  almost 
ninety  years  old,  had  only  two  or  three  years  left  to  live; 
but-  that  himself,  in. all  appearance,  had  still  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  before  him*    This  facetious 'ahlswer  turned 
the  whole  matter  into  pleasantry;  and  the  judges  gave 
their  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  costnopo- 
Jite.  . 


EXTRACT  THE  SIXTH. 

JTi^  gross  absuTdities  of  CallistheneSj  in  his  description  of 
.  the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius  in  Cilicia. 

4.N  order  to  shew  the  truth  of  what  I  have  affirmed,  I 
shall  es^amine  only  one  single  battle:  a  battle,  whioh  is 
wexj  niacb  celebrated;  which  happened  at  no  very  distant 
tifflf ;  ^nd,  because  this  also  is  a  circumstance  of  the  great- 
est inoment,  a  battle  in  which  Callisthenes  himself  was 
present.  I  mean  the  battle  .which  was  fought  between 
^Alexander  and  Darius  in  Cilicia, 
.    JLn  the  account  then  which. Callisthenes  has  given  of  this 
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battle^  be  relates,  that  Alexander  had  already  led  his  army 
tbroi^b  the  passes  whidi  are  called  the  Pylas  of  Cilieia, 
wben  Darinsy  having  advanced  along  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tain Amanus,  and  being  informed  by  tbep^c^le  of  the  conn- 
tiyv  that  his  enemysitill  continued  his  march  forwards  into 
,  Syridf  resolved  to  follow  *him*    That  when  -he  Arrived  near 
the  passes  of  Cilicia,  he  encamped^  along  thD  river  Pyra- 
mus:  that  the  ground  which  he  occupied  tootained  a*space 
of  only  fourteen  istadia  from  the  ^lea  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountaia:  and. that  the  river,  falling  down  the  craggy 
aides  of  the  mountidn,  ran  obliquely  through  this  ground, 
and  passing  over  the  plain,  between  some  hills  that  were 
rough  and  difficult  of  approach,  discharged  itself  into  the 
9ea.    After  this  description,  he  says^  that,  when  Ale^nder 
returned  back  again  with  a  desi]^  to  engage,  Darius  and 
bis  officers  drew  up  the  whole  phalans  in  order  of  1l>attle 
upon  the  very  ground  upon  which  they  had  encamped; 
fUHl  that  they  were  covered  in  front  by  the  river,-  which 
ran-clos^  to  the  camp;  that  they  posted  the  cavalry  near 
to  the  sea-;  nei^t  to  these^  in  the  same  line,  the  mercena* 
r^8f  along  the  bank  of  the  river :  axid  lastly^  the  peltastae, 
adjoining  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  that  these  troops  could 
have  been  thus  drawn  up  in.  order  of  battle  between  the 
phalanx  and  the  river,  if  the  river  ran  close  to  the  camp ; 
especially  if  we  consider  the  numbers  of  which  the  several 
bodies  were  composed.  For  the  cavalry,  as  Callisthenes 
himself  affirms,  amounted  to  thirty  thousand;  and  the 
jinercenaries  Xq  as  great  a  number.  Now  it  is  easy  to  de- 
termine, what  extent  of  ground  this  number  of  troops 
would /equire.  The  usual  method  of  drawing  up.  cavalry 
in  the  time  of  action  is  to  range  them  eight  in  depth. .  It 
isnecesary  also  to  leave  a  certain  space,  bet  ween  each  of 
th^  troops  in  front,  that  they  niay  be  able  tO' perform  their 
several  motions.  A  single  stadium  then  will  contain  eight 
hundred  horse ;  ten  stadia  eight  thousand ;  -  and  four  stadia, 
thr$e  thousand  and  two  hundred.    According  to  this  com- 

A.a  4 
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putatioD)  a  body  of  eleven  thousand  and  two  bundred 
horse  would  have  filled  the  whole  extent  of  fourteen  stadia. 
And  if  the  whole  thirty  thousand  were  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  there  must  have  been  three  such  bodies,  witbb  a 
very  small  number  at  least,  drawn  up  each  behind  the 
other.  In  what  place  then  were  the  mercenaries  ranged? 
Was  it  behind  the  cavalry  ?  But  Callisthenes  says  no  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary  he  affirms,  that  the  mercenaries 
were  engaged  against  the  Macedonians  in  the  very  b^iio- 
ning  of  the  action.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  one  half 
of  the  ground  that  has  been  mentioned,  the  part  that 
was  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry ; 
and  the  other  half,  which  was  next  to  the  mountain,  by 
the  mercenaries.  And  from  hence  we  may  clearly  judge^ 
what  must  have  been  the  depth 'of  the  cavalry;  and,  by 
consequence,  how  very  distant  the  river  must  have  been 
from  the  camp. 

After.ward$  he  relates,  that,  when  the  enemy  approached, 
Darius,  who  was  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  called  the  mer* 
cenaries  to  him  from  one  of  the  wings.  But  how  was  this 
possible?  The  very  part  in  which  the  mercenaries  were 
joined  to  the  cavalry  was  itself  the  <^ntre.  If  Dariqs  then 
was  amotig  the  mercenaries,  how,  or  from  whence,  or  to 
what  place,  did  he  call  them  ?  He  then  adds  also,  that  the 
cavalry  upon  the  right  wing  advanced,  and  vigorously 
charged  the  Macedonians:  that  the  latter  received  them 
with  equal  courage;  and  that  the  fight  on  both  sides  was 
maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery;  But  he  forgets  that 
there  was  a  river  between  this  cavalry  add  the  Macedo- 
nians; and  such  a  river  too,  as  he  had  just  before  de- 
scribed.   • 

Nor  is  this  writer  more  exact  in  his  account  with  respect 
to  Alexander.  He  says,  that  this  prince  first  carried  with 
him  into  Asia  forty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horse;  and  that,  when  he  was  ready  to  enter 
Cilicia^  a  new  supply  arrived  from  Macedon,  of  five  thou- 
sand foot,  and  eight  hundred  horse.     If  we  take  then  from 
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tbese  three  thousand  fcK>t  and  three  hundred  hor3e;  which 
is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  allowed  for  occasional 
and  absent  services,  there  will  remain  forty-two  thousand 
loot  and  five  thousand  horse.    With  this  army  Alexander, 
as  the  historian  writes,  being  informed,  after  he  >had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Pylfl^,  that  Darius  had  entered  Cilicia, 
and  was  at  the  distance  of  only  a  hundred  stadia  behind 
him,  immediately  returned,  and  directed  his  march  back 
again  through  the  passes;  having  the  infantrjrin  his  van, 
behind  these  the  cavalry,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear. 
As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  open  plain,  he  separated  the 
army  from  the  baggage,  and  formed  the  troops  into  a  (dia- 
lanx,  by  thirty-two  in  depth.     At  some  distance  after- 
wards, he  ranged  them  by  sixteen  in  depth ;  atid  at  last, 
i^rhen  he  was  come  near  to  the  enemy,  by  eight. 

Now  these  absurdities  are  even  greater  than  those  that 
Were  before  remarked.  For  when  a  body  of  troops  marches 
by  sixteen  in  depth,  if  we  allow  the  usual  intervals  of , six 
feet  between  every  rank,  a  stadium  will  contain  only  six- 
teen hundred  men;  ten  stadia,  sixteen  thousand;  and 
twenty  stadia,  thirty-two  thousand.  If  Alexander  there- 
fore formed  his  phalanx  by  sixteen  in  depth,  he  must  have 
filled  a  space  of  twenty  stadia,  and  would  still  have  wanted 
room  for  all  his  cavalry,  and  for  ten  thousand  of  his  foot. 
Callisthenes  then  adds,  that  when  this  prince  was  at  the 
distance  of  forty  stadia  from  the  enemy,  he  ordered  the 
phalanx  to  advance  in  an  extended  front  towards  them. 
A  greater  absurdity  than  this  is  scarci^ly  to  be  conceived. 
For  where  is  the  ground,  especially  in  Cilicia,  .that  will 
adnoit  such  a  phalanx  as  is  here  described  to  advance  in  an 
extended  front  against  an  enemy,  a  ground  containing 
twenty  stadia  in  depth  and  forty  in  length  ?  The  impedi- 
ments also,  which  would  inevitably  break  the  order  of 
such  a  disposition,  are  too  many  to  be  recounted.  Callis- 
thenes himself  has  mentioned  one,  which  is  alone  sufficient. 
For  he  says,  that  the  torrents,  which  descended  from'  the 
bills,  had  formed  so  many  pits  in  the  plain,  that  the  great^ 
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est  part  of  the  Persians  were  lost  in  those  cavities  as  they 
fled. 

But  Alexander,  perhaps  this  writer  might  say,  was  will- 
ing to  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy  in  what  part  soerer 
they  should  come  to  attack  him.  But  nothing  is  more 
unfit  for  this  purpose  than  the  phalanx  formed  in  an  ex* 
tended  front;  if  this  front  be  broken  and  disunited.  And 
would  it  not  also  have  been  much  more  easy  to  have  raided 
the  several  parts  of  this  great  body  in  the  very  order  io 
which  they  followed  each  of  them  the  other  in  the  inarch; 
instead  of  forming  the  whole  army  in  a  »ogle  line^  in 
which  there  must  have  been  many  vacancies»  and  leading 
it  in  an  extended  front  to  action,  over  a  ground  that  was 
covered  with  bushes  and  broken  cavities.  He  onght  rather 
then  to  have  formed  a  double^  or  a  quadruple  phalanx. 
One  part  following  behind  anoth^.  For  if  the  ground 
wolild  have  adiriitted  this  order  id  the  march,  there  would 
have  been  tinie  sufficient  to  draw  up  the  trioops  in  the 
same  order  in  battle:  ei^ecially  as  he  might  have  received 
tu)Uce  from  his  scouts  of  the  ^proach  of  the  eneiuyy  even 
while  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him^ 

Another  fault  in  this  description  is»  that  the  historian, 
while  he  re^presents  the  phalanx  as  advancing  in  an  ex- 
tended firont  over  a  plain,  forgets  to  mak^  th^  cavalry 
march  before;  and  places  them  upon  the  same  line  with 
the  infantry.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his  mistakes  is  this 
which  follows.  He  says  that  Alexander,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  drew  up  the  phalanx  eight  in  depth. 
The  whole  line,  therefore,  must  have  been  equal  in  length 
to  forty  stadia.  Or  let  it  be  supposed,  that  tibe  men  stood 
so  close  together  as  even  to  be  wedged  one  within  another. 
In  that  case,  they  must  have  covered  at  the  least  tw^ity 
stadia.  And  yet  CalUfid^benes  had  before  affirmed  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  ground  was  less  than  fourteen  atadia: 
that  a  part  of  it,,  which  was  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  occu- 
pied by  one  half  of  the  cavalry;  that  the  other  half  was 
posted  upon  the  right;  and  that  between  the  whole  fine 
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and  ^  mountain  there  was  left  also  a  considerable  dis- 
iaiice,  that  the  troops  might  not  fall  undeif  ^  body  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  posted  upon  the  sides  ot  the  mountain. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  in  order  to  oppose  this  body  he  here 
^orms  a  part  of  the  line  in  the  figure  called  the  forceps. 
Let  us  allow  then  ten  thousand  men;   which  is  even  a 
greater  number  than  this  purpose  would  require.     In  that 
case  it  is  evident  that  there  would  remain,  according  to 
Callisthenes,  eleven  stadia  only  at  the  most,  for  the  length 
of  the  whole  line:  and  that  thirty-two  thousand  men,  con- 
tained in  a  space  of  this  extent,  how  closely  sdever  they 
were  crowded,  must  necessarily  have  been  formed  by  thirty 
in  depth.  '  And  yet  Callisthenes  affirms^  that  at  the  time 
of 'act  ioh  they  were  ranged  by  eight.  .  Mistakes  like  thes6 
cannot  even  be  excused.     For  what  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  things  that  are  impossible?  When  a  writer  lays  down 
the  exact  measure  of  the  ground,  fixes  the  number  of  the 
men,  ascertains  the  distance  of  one  man  front  another,  and 
•gives  afterwards  an  account  which  is  wholly  incompatible 
"vnth  all  these  circumstance! ;  the  iklsehood  is  too  glaring 
to  be  pardoned. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  examine  all  the  errors  itito  which 
this  writer  has  fallen*  One  or  two  more  however  may 
just  be  mentioned.  He  says  that  Alexander  took  care  to 
draw  up  his  army  in  such  a  manner  that  Le  might  himself 
be  engaged  against  Darius :  and  that  Darius  also  had  at 
first  the  same  intention  with  re3pect  to  Alexander,  but 
that  he  afterwards  altered  his  design.  But  be  neither  men- 
tions how  these  princes  knew  in  what  part  of  their  respec- 
tive arn^ies  they  severally  intended  to  engage ;  nor  to  what 
other  part  Dariui;  retired  ;a&er  he  had  changed  his  pur- 
pose. Now  again  was  it  possible  for  the  phalanx  to  ad* 
vanee  in  order  of  battle  up  the  bank  of  a  river,  which 
wap  broken  and  uneven,  and  covered  also  with  bashes 
in  almost  every  part?  Such  an  absurdity  can  never  be 
ascribed  to  Alexander,  who  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
trained  both  in  the  study  and  the  exercise  of  war  from  his 
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earliest  age.  It  must  therefore  be  imputed  to  the  histo- 
rian himself;  who,  from  a  want  of  skill  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  was  unable  to  distinguish  what  was  poitoible  to  be 
done  from  that  which  was  impracticable.  But  this -will  be 
sufficient  concerning  Ephorus  and  Callisthenes. 


EXTRACT  THE  SEVENTH. 

Topics  for  a  discourse  iri  praise  of  peace. 

IN  the 'first  place,  he  says,  the  assembly  may  be  told,  that 
men  are  wakened  in  the  morning  in  the  time  of  war  by 
trumpets,  and  in  the  time  of  peace  by  the  crowing  of 
cocks.  And  again,  that  Hercules,  when  he  instituted  the 
Olympic  games,  as  a  remission  after  his  toil,. sufficiently 
declared  this  to  be  his  meaning;  that,  whenever  he  had 
brought  mischief  upon  any  by  making  war,  he  was  forced 
to  it  by  necessity,  and  the  commands  of  others;  but  that 
willingly  be  had  never  done  harm  to  any,  perscHi.  To 
these  arguments  may  be  added  the  authority  of  the  poet; 
who  introduces  Jupiter,  expressing  his  displeasure  against 
the  god  of  war,  in  the  following  words : 

Of  all  the  gods  that  in  Olympus  dwell. 
Thou  art  to  me  most  hateful  t  for  in  strife. 
In  war,  and  battles,  ever  is  thy  joy  *. 

In  another  passage,  the  wisest  of  his  heroes  thus  ex- 
claims : 

The  man  who  stirs 
The  bloody  horrors  of  intestine  war. 
No  rights  of  kindred,  or  of  family. 
No  laws  of  justice  knows  ^. 

Of  the  same  kind  also  are  the  sentiments  of  Euripides, 
expressed  in  the  following  lines : 

Parent  of  wealth,  celestial  Peace, 
Thou  fairest  of  the  heavenly  train,  O  why, 
,     Why  this  delay  ?  Wilt  thou  again 
These  longing  eyes  ne^er  visit  ?  How  I  fear, 

«  Iliad,  b.  V.  890.  b  jHad,  b.  i.  63. 
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That  age*  insensible  and  cold. 
My  trembling  limbs  will  seise^  e'er  I  shall  bait 

The  moment  of  thy  blest  return. 
With  the  crown'd  banq^uet,  and  the  choral  song  ^, 

Again,  it  mqy  be  urged,  that  war  resembles  a  disease^ 
and  peace  a  state  of  health*  In  onej  the  sick  are  re- 
covered ;  but  the  other  destroys  those  that  arc  well.  That 
in  peace  also  the  old  are  buried  by  the  young,  as  the 
course  of  nature  requires:  but  in  war,  the  young  are 
buried  by  the  old.  And  again;  that  in  the  time  of  war 
we  are  not  safe  within  the  walls  of  our  cities ;  but  that  in 
peace  there  is  full  security,  even  to  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  country.  The  other  motives  which  he  mentions  are  of 
a  like  kind  with  these. 


EXTRACT  THE  EIGHTH.  * 

3Ien  cotwersant  in  affairs  are  alone  properly  qualified  for 

writing  history. 

X.  HERE  are  two  organs  given  to  man  by  nature,  through 
which  all  information,  and  all  knowledge  of  things,  is 
derived,  the  hearing  and  the  sight;  and  of  these,  the 
latter  is  by  much  the  most  conformable  to  truth.  For  the 
testimony  of  the  eyes,  as  Heraclitus  observes,  is  far  more 
exact  than  that  of  the  ears.  But  Timaeus,  in  making  his 
enquiries,  had  recourse  to  the  easiest,  though  the  least 
preferable,  of  these  two  methods;  and  never  employed  his 
eyes,  but  only  his  ears.  And  even  still  more;  as  the 
knowledge  which  is  gained  by  hearing  is  also  of  two  sorts : 
the  one  derived  from  reading  books,  and  the  other  from 
interrogating  other  men;  Timaeus,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  took  no  pains  to  obtain  the  laker.  What  deter- 
mined his  choice  In  this  respect  is  not  difficult  to  be 
discovered.  The  knowledge  that^s  acquired  by  reading 
is  gained  without  any  danger,  or  any  kind  of  toil.  If  a 
man  will  only  fix  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^ 

c  Chorus  from  the  Cresphontes. 
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library,  or  in  a  city  that  abounds  with  written  memoirs,  he 
may  make  his  researches  with  perfect  ease;  and,  r^K>sing 
himself  with  full  tranquillity,  may  compare  the  accounts, 
and  detect  the  errors,  of  former  writers.  But  the  know- 
kdge  which  is  drawn  from  personal  examination  and 
enquiry,  is  attended  with  great  fatigue  and  great  expeoce. 
It  is  this,  however,  which  is  the  most  important;  and 
which  gives  indeed  the  chief  value  to  history.  'Historians 
themselves  are  ready  to  acknowledge  this  truth.  For  thus 
Ephorus  says;  that  if  it  was  possible  for  the  writers  of 
history  to  be  present  at  all  transactions,  such  knowledge 
would  be  preferable  to  any  other.  To  the  same  purpose  is 
that  passage  of  Theopompus ;  that  the  experiedce  which  is 
gained  in  battle  renders  a  man  a  consummate  general: 
that  practice  in  pleading  causes  forms  the  perfect  orator; 
and  that  th«  same  observation  is  just  with  respect  to  the 
arts  of  navigation  and  of  medicine.  The  poet  also  incul- 
cates the  same  truth  with  still  greater  force.  For  design- 
ing to  shew,'  in  the  person  of  Ulysses,  what  kind  of  quali- 
ties would  render  a  man  fit  for  the  administration  of 
i^airs,  he  describes  him  in  the  fcdlowing  words: 

Sing,  Muse,  the  man,  for  various  arts  renownM, 
Wbo  ttander*d  long  through  iimidj  different  difties. 

And  afterwards: 

Oft  through  the  deep  with  heartfelt  aDguish  borne. 
To  distant  nations  he  his  course  essay'd, 
Thelf  dti€8  visited,  their  nmnneM  knew. 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  that  he  had  experienced 

The  rage  of  battles,  and  the  boisterous  wave  <>. 

Now  such  a  man  also  is  it,  in  my  judgment^  that 
would  alone  be  able  to  give  a  proper  figure  to  liistory. 
It  was  said  by  Plato,  that  human  af&irs  would  then  be 
well  administered,  when  philosophers  should  be  kings^  or 
kings  philosophers.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  say, 
that  history  would  be  well  composed  if  those  who   are 

^  Odjss.  b.  i.  1.  and  Iliad,  b.  zxiv^  8. 
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engaged  in  great  affairs  would  undertake  to  write  it ;  not 
in  a  slight  and  negligent  manner^  like  some  of  the  present 
age ;  but  r^;arding  such  a  work  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  necessary  of  their  duties,  and  pursuing  it  with 
unremitted  application,  as  the  chief  business  of  their  lives ; 
or  if  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  attempt  to  write, 
would  think  it  necessary  to  be  also  conversant  in  the  prac- 
tice of  affairs.  Till  this  shall  happen  there  will  be  no  end 
of  mistakes  in  history.  Now  Timasus  never  used  the  least 
endeavours  to  acquire  such  practfce;  but  confihing  his 
residence  to  a  single  place,  in  which  also  he  was  a  stranger, 
he  even  industriously  renounced  an  active  life;  was  ac- 
quainted neither  with  politics,  nor  war;  nor  ever  exposed 
himself  to  the  fatigue  oF  visiting  distant  countries,  and  6f 
making  personal  enquiries.  And  yet  this  man  has  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  historian.  I,  know 
not,  for  my  own  part,  upon  what  such  pretensions  can  be 
grounded;  especially  as  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  that 
a  good  historian  should  possess  the  qualifications  which 
have  been  here  enumerated.  For,  in  the  preface  to  his 
sixth  book,  he  takes  notice  of  an  opinion  which  some 
persons  had  advanced,  that  the  demonstrative  kind  of 
writing  required  greater  genius,  greater  labour,  and  a 
greater  stock  of  knowledge,  than  history.  This  notion,  as 
he  says,  had  before  given  offence  to  Ephorus ;  and,  be- 
cause that  writer  had  not  been  able  sufficiently  to  refute  it, 
he  endeavours  to  state,  and  to  compare  tc^ether,  these  two 
kinds  of  composition.  *  ♦  •  * 
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BOOK  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

Avarice  compared  to  a  dropsy.  Deceit  and  artifice  are  too 
generally  practised  in  fmblic  affairs.  The  different  eon- 
duct  of  the  Achaans;  and  in  some  degree  also  of  the 
Romans. 

aS  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  diseased  with  a  dropsy, 
no  application  of  liquors  from  without  is  sufficient  to 
remove  or  allay  the  thirst,  unless  the  internal  disposition 
of  the  body  be  first  changed  by  proper  remedies;  in  the 
same  manner  also  the  desire  of  gain  is  never  to  be  satisfied^ 
unless  reason  be  employed  to  correct  the  vicious  inclination 
in  the  mind. 

There  are  many  who  employ  that  dark  and  treacherous 
policy  which  has  now  been  mentioned;  and  yet  no  ooe 
will  deny  that  such  a  conduct  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
king.  But  because  arts  like  these  are  now  common  in  the 
world,  some  men  are  willing  to  suppose,  that  the  practice 
of  them  is  become  altogether  necessary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  The  Achaeans,  however,  at  all  times 
were  distinguished  by  different  sentiments.  So  far  were 
they  from  forming  any  secret  designs  against  their  friends, 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  power,  that  they  disdained  even 
to  subdue  their  enemies  with  the  assistance  of  deceit.  Id 
their  opinion,  victory  was  neither  honourable  nor  secure 
unless  it  was  obtained  in  open  contest,  and  by  the  force  of 
superior  courage.  Upoi}  this  account  they  established  it 
as  a  kind  of  law  among  them^  never  to  use  any  concealed 
weapons,  nor  to  throw  darts  at  a  distance;  being  per- 
suaded that  an  open  and  close  engagement  was  the  only 
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fair  method  of  combat.  From  the  same  reason  it  was,  that 
they  not  only  made  a  public  declaration  of  war,  but  sent 
notice  also,  each  to  the  other,  of  their  resolution  to  try  the 
fortune  of  a  battle,  and  of  the  place  likewise  in  which  they 
liad  determined  to  engage.  In  the  present  times  a  general 
is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  in  his  profession  if  he  discovers 
his  intentions.  Among  the  Romans  alone,  some  slight 
traces  of  the  ancimit  virtue  still  remain.  For  they  make 
l>eforehand  a  denunciation  of  war ;  they  seldom  fonh 
ambuscades;  and  they  fight  always  man  to  man  in  close 
engagement.  But,  in  general,  artifice  so  much  prevails, 
that  it  is  now  become  the  chief  study  of  men  to  deceive 
each  other,  both  in  the  administration  of  civil  afiairs  and 
in  the  conduct  of  war.  And  this  it  was  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  these  reflections; 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

The  designs  of  Philip  against  the  Bkodians.     The  cfia- 

racier  of  Heraclides. 

JL  HILIP,  being  willing  to  give  a  proper  subject  to  Hera- 
clides  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  commanded  him  to 
contrive  some  method  for  disabling  or  destroying  the  Rho- 
dian  fleet;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  some  ambassadors 
to  Crete,  to  excite  the  people  of  that  island  against  the 
Hhodians,  and  prevail  with  them  to  join  him  in  the  war. 
Heraclides,  whose  nature  was' well  adapted  to  any  ill 
design,  received  this  commission  with  joy;  and,  after  some 
time  employed  in  regulating  his  plan,  sailed  away  to 
Rhodes.  This  Heraclides  was  originally  from  Tarentum'; 
and  was  born  of  vulgar  parents,  who  exercised  some  me- 
chanical trade.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  that  are 
requisite  to  form  a  daring  and  licentious  profligate.  From 
his  earliest  age  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  scan- 
dalous prostitution.  He  had  a  ready  conception,  and 
a  strong  memory;  was  bold  and  terrible  to  his  inferiors, 
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but  a  base  flatterer  of  those  who  were  above  him.  He 
had  first  been  forced  to  leave  Tarentum  on  account  of  a 
suspicion  that  was  entertained  against  him^  as  if  he  had 
designed  to  betray  the  place  to  the  Romans.  Not  that  he 
at  that  time  possessed  any  authority  in  the  city;  but  being 
an  architect,  under  the  pretence  of  making  some  repairs  in 
the  walls,  he  had  gotten  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  gate 
•  which  led  into  the  country.  He  then  took  refuge  among 
the. Romans;  and,  while  he  remained  in  their  canop,  en- 
tered again  into  a  correspondence  with  ^Annibal,  and  sent 
letters  to  Tarentum.:  But  Jbeing  discovered,  and  dreading 
the  consequences  of  his  treason,  he  fled  into  Macedon; 
and,  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Philip,  gained  afterwards  so  great  a  power  over  hioi, 
that  he  was  almost  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  that 
mighty  kingdom. 


EXTRACt  THE  THIRD. 

The  forc^  of  Truth. 

X'OR  my  part  I  am  persuaded,  that  there  is  not  in 
nature  a  greater  goddess,  or  any  that  has  a  stronger  power 
over  men,  than  Truth'.  For,  though  all  unite  in  oppo- 
sition to  her,  and  though  falsehood  draws  up  a  whole  train 
of  probabilities,  and  sets  them  in  array  against  her,  she 
triumphs,  I  kqow  not  how,  single  and  unsupported,  and 
forces  her  way  into  the  heart.  Sometimes  her  power  is 
instantly  discerned.  Sometimes  she  is  obscur^  for  a 
while;  but  appears  at  last  in  perfect  splendour,  and  sur- 
mounts by  her  own  force  alone  the  falsehood  under  whicb 
she  has  been  oppressed. 
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EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH.  . 

The  cruelty  ofNabis  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 

L.HE  Lacedaemoniaii  tyrant  Nabis,  though  be  bad  now 
for  three  years  held  the  goyernment,  was  deterred  by 
the  ill  fortune  of  Machanides,  who  bad  so  lately  been 
defeated  by  the  Achasans,  from  attempting  any  thing  of 
importance;  but  employed  himself  in  forming  the  design, 
^nd  laying  the  foundations  of  a  severe  and  lasting  tyranny. 
AVith  this  view,  he  seemed  determined  to  destroy  all 
that  were  now  left  in  Sparta:  driving  into  banishment 
the  citizens  that  were  most  distinguished  by  their  wealtb 
or  families ;  and  distributing  their  possessions  apd  their 
wives  among  the  chief  oi  those  4;hat  were  attached,  to  his 
party,  and  among  the  mercenaries  that  ^wer^  retained  ip 
his  service*  These  were  aII  of  them  assassins,  hoi}s^ 
Jbreakers,  nightly  thieves,  and  robbers.  ,  For  ;he  spared 
xio  pains  to  collect  together  persons  of  this  Aort from,  every 
quarter:  men- whose  crimes,  had  forced  them  to  ab^'Odon 
.their  own  countries.  Of  all  these,  he  was  the  d^lared 
protector  and  the  sovereign :  and,  as  he  had  foj;in'e4  them 
also  into  a  guard  for  his  person,  it  -was  manifest ;tbat  h^ 
had  determined  to  maintain  his  power  by  wickedness  aqd 
Violence.  And  indeed,  not  satisfied  with  driving  the  citjr 
zens  into  banishment,  he  resolved  that  they  should  find^Qp 
safety  even  in  the  places  to  which  they  fled,  jQor  any 
retreat  secure.  For  some  were  destroyed  qpooi  th^  road 
by  messengers  whom  he  sent  to  overtake  them;  aqd  others 
brought  back  again  and  killed.  In  the  ^skieaaUo  ^i|  which 
they  had  fixed  their  abode,  having  hired,  by  the  means  of 
unsuspected  persons,  the  houses  that  were  adjoining  to 
those  in  which  any  of  the  exiles  lived,  he  sent  thither 
some  Cretans,  who  made  holes  in  the  walls,  and,  shooting 
arrows  through  the  openings,  killed  some  as  they  were 
standing,  and  others  as  they  reposed  themselves  in  their 
own  houses.     Thus  the  unhappy  Lacedaemonians  were  in 
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no  time  or  place  lecure:  and  in  this  manner  great  num- 
bers ef  them  were  destroyed. 

He  contrived  also  a  machine,  if  it  may  be  called  indeed 
by  snch  a  name;   an  image  of  a  woman,  magnificently 
dressed,  and  formed  in  a  most  exact  resemblance  of  his 
wife.     And  when  his  intention  was  to  draw  money  from 
any  of  the  citizens,  he  invited  them  to  his  hous^  and  at 
first  with  much  civility  represented  to  them  the  danger 
with  which  their  country  was  threatened  fi^m  the  Achs- 
ans;  the  number  of  mercenaries  which  he  was  forced  to 
retain  in  pay  for  the  sake  of  the  common  safety;   and 
the  great  cost  of  maintaining  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  other  articles  of  public  expence.      If  these 
arguments  prevailed,  it  was  sufficient  for  his   purpose. 
But  if  all  his  solicitations  were  without  effect,  he  then 
used  to  say,  I  want,  it  seems,  the  power  of  persuasion; 
but  Apcga,   I  believe,   will  be  able   to    persuade   yoa. 
Apega  was  the,  name  of  his  wife.    Upon  these  words,  the 
image  of  the  woman  that  has  been  mentioned  immediately 
appeared.     Nabis  then,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  raised  her 
fi'om  her  seat ;  and  folding  afterwards  his  arms  round  the 
person  whom  he  had  been  soliciting,  brought  him  near  by 
degrees  to  ihe  body  of  the  image^  whose  breasts,  bands, 
and  arms,  were  stuck  full  with  points  of  iron,  concealed 
under  the  clothes;   and  then,  pressing  the  back  of  the 
pretended  woman  with  his  hands,  by  the  means  of  some 
secret  springs  he  fixed  the  man  close  to  her  breast,  and 
soon  forced  him  to  promise  all  that  he  desired.     But  there 
were  some  also  who  perished  in  this  torture,  when  they 
refused  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
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BOOK  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

The  conduct  and  exploits  of  Publius  Sdpio  in  Afric*    He 
sets  fire  tQ  the  camps  of  Asdrubal  and  Syphax.     The 
Carthaginians  draw  together  a  new  army:  and  are  de- 
feated in  a  set  engagement.     They  resolve  to  recal  Anni" 
balfrom  Ttalyy  and  to  continue  the  war. 

CHAP.  I. 

While  the  consuls  were  employed  in  these  afiBirs^ 
Publius  Scipio,  who  remained  still  in  Afric,  haying  re- 
ceived information  during  the  winter  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  getting  ready  a  fleet)  resolved  to  put  his  own 
fleet  also  in  order,  but  not  to  relinquish  his  design  of  lay- 
ing siege  to  Utica.  He  still  encouraged  also  in  himself 
the  hope  which  he  had  conceived,  that  he  shoutd  be  able 
to  bring  back  Syphax  again  to  the  Roman  party.  With 
this  view,  taking  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
two  armies,  he  urged  him  by  continual  deputations;  and 
was  persuaded  that  he  should  at  last  be  able  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  For^ 
when  he  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was.  the 
nature  of  the  Numidians  to  pass  soon  from  enjoyment  to 
disgust;  and,  on  the  Qther,  that  they  were  no  less  ready  to 
break  through  their  engagements  to  the  gods  and  meil; 
he  had  scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that  this  prince  was  already 
satiated,  not  only  with  his  wife,  for  whose  sake  be  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians,  but  in  general  also  with  his  new 
allies.  But  while  his  mind  was  thus  filled  with  different 
cares,,  and  agitated  by  no  less  various  hopes,  unable  as  he 
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was  to  contend  openly  in  the  field  against  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  were  far  superior  to  his  own,  he  took 
the  occasion  that  was  offered  to  carry  into  execution  an 
attempt  of  a  different  kind,  in  the  manner  which  we  are 
now  going  to  relate. 

Some  of  the  messengers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Syphax, 
informed  him  at  their  return,  that  the  tents  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  lodged  during  the  winter  were  framed 
of  wood  of  every  kind,  and  of  the  branches  of  trees,  with- 
out any  iliixture  of  earth;  that  tho&e  of  the  Nomidians, 
wh6  were  from  the  banning  in  the  army^  were  composed 
wholly  of  reeds :  that  the  rest  of  the  Numidians,  who  had 
beeii  drawn  liitely  from  the  cities,  bad  framed  their  tents 
only  with  branches ;  and  that,  though  some  of  them  were 
lodged  within  the  intrenchment,  the  greatest  part  remained 
without.  Having  considered  therefore  with  himself^  that^ 
if  he  could  set  fire  to  the  camps,  it  would  be  an  action  not 
less  surprising  to  the  enemy  than  serviceable  to  his  own 
designs,  he  began  to  take  the  measures  that  were!  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  course  of  all  the  deputations,  it 
had  still  been  urged  by  Syphax,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  retire  from  Italy,  and  the  Romans  also  from  Afric: 
and  that  both  of  theni  should  retain  possession  of  all  that 
they  then  held  between  those  two  countries.  To  this  time, 
Fublius  had  utterly  rejected  these  conditions.  But  his 
messengers  were  now  instructed  to  suggest  some  little 
hope  to  Syphak,  that  it  was  not  impossible  but  that  his 
o£fer  raight'be  accepted.  The  Numidian,  softened  by  this 
expectation,  was  more  earnest  to  continue  the  intercourse 
that  was  begun ;  and  suffered  the  messengers  to  go  and  to 
return  more  frequently  and  in  greater  numbers  than  be- 
fore. Sometimes  they  even  remained  whole  days»  without 
being  observed  in  either  camp.  Upon  these  occasions, 
Fublius  always  sent  among  his  messengers  some  persons 
of  experienced  prudence,  and  some  officers  concealed  un- 
der a  vulgar  dress,  or  disguised  in  the  habit  of  slaves; 
that  they  might  carefully  observe  the  approaches  and  the 
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entrances  of  both  the  camps.  For  there  were  tiv^  dit-t 
ferent  camps :  one  occupied  by  Asdmba),  with  thirty 
thousand  foot) "^  and  three  thousaiid  horse;  arid  another^ 
at  the  distance  of  ten  stadia  from  the  formerj  possessed  by 
the  Numidians,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  at  this  time  to  about  fifty  thousaiid  foot.  The 
latter,,  as  it  was  easiest  of  approach,  was  the  best -suited 
also  to  the  purpose  of  being  set  on  fire;  because  the 
Numidians,  as  I  hare  already  said,^  had  framed  their  tents, 
not  of  wood  nor  of  earth,  but  only  of  straw  and  reeds. 

When  the  spring  then  was  come,  Scipio,  having  ob-. 
tained  all  the  information  that  was  requisite  for  carrying 
into  execution  this  design'  against  the  enemy,  set  all  his 
ships  afloat,  and  stored  them  with  military  machines,  as  if 
his  purpose  had  been  to  attack  Utica  on  the  side  .of  the 
sea.    At  the  same  time  he  sent  away  a  body  of  two  thou*^ 
sand  foot,  who  took  possession  ag^in  of  the  hilt  which 
commanded  the  city ;  and  began  to  fortify  it,  and  to  throw, 
up  an  intrenchment  round  it  with  the  greatest  dil^nce. 
By  this  measure  likewise  he  induced  the  enemy  to  believe, 
that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  siege.     But  his  true, 
intention  was,  to  leave  these  men  as  a  body  of  reserve ; 
that  they  might  be  ready,  when  the  time  of  the  expeditioa 
should  come,  to  intercept  the  garrison  of  Utica,  if  they 
should  sally  out  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  and. 
attack  the  camp  that  was  near,  or  attempt  to  invest,  the. 
troops  that  would  be  left  to  guard  it.    While  he  was 
employed  in  these  preparations,  he  sent  also  again  to 
Syphax,  desiring  to  be  informed,  whether  be  was  satisfied 
with  the  terms  that  had  been  proposed:  whether  the  Car- 
thaginians also  were  ready  to  receive  them;  or  whether 
these  last  would  not  again  pretend,  that  they  wanted  a 
longer  time  to  deliberate  upon  them.     He  ordered  the 
messengers  also  not  to  return,  till  they  had  received  an 
answer  to  each  of  these  demands.    The  Numidian  had 
now  no  doubt,  but  that  Scipio  was  sincere  in  his  desire 
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of  peace :  txHb  liiQcalase.  he  bad  ordered  tbe  messengers  oat 
U>  return  without  an  answer,  and  bad  seemed  likewise 
Qiore  particularly  careful  to  be  assured  of  tbe  consenlof 
tbe .  Carthaginians.  He .  sent .  therefore  .  immediately  to 
Asdrubul,  informing  him  of.ali.that  had  beoi  dooe^  and 
urging,  him.  to  accept*  the.  peace  that  was  offisred:  and 
himself  in  the  meanwhile  passed  his  time  without  any  ctue 
or  caution^andv  suffered  the  Nnmidians,  who  camefiofD 
time  to  time  to  tbe  army^  to.  remain,  without  the  intrench- 
ment.  Pablius  on  bis  part  also  affected  the  same  shew 
of  negligence;  but  in  reality  ^ms  still  most  intent  upon  tbe 
execution  of  his  design. 

'  As  soon  as  Syphax  bad  received  notice  from  tbe  Car- 
thaginians that  he  might  finish  tbe  treaty,  be  with  great 
joy  communicated  tbe  answer  to  the  Roman  deputies,  who 
then  returned  back  to  their  own  camp,  to  inform  their 
general  what  the  king  had  done.  But  Scipio  immediately 
sent  them  back  again  to  acquaint  him,  that  for  his  own 
part  be  was  still  firm  and  earnest:,  in  bis  desire  of  peace: 
but  that  his  council  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  bad 
resolved  that  tbe  war  should  be  continued.  His  design  in 
landing  this  message  was,  that  be  might  not  be  charged 
with  any  breach  of  faith,  if  he  should  commence  hostilities 
while  tbe  conferences  still  subsisted  for  a  treaty.  This  de- 
claration being  madej  he  thought  that  whatever  he  should 
attempt  would  be  free  from  all  approach  and  blame. 

As  Syphax  bad  already,  conceived  the  strongest  hopes  of 
peace,  be  was  much  grieved  at  this  unexpected  change, 
-and  went  himself  to  Asdrubal  to  acquaint  him  with  tbe 
resolution  of  tbe  Romans.  The  two  generals,  being  thus 
filled  with  new  disquietude,  deliberated  long  together,  con- 
cerning the  measures  that  wer6  now  proper  to  be  pursued. 
But  bdtb  their  apprehensions  and  their'  designs  were  very 
far  distant  from  the  truth.  For  they  conceived  not  a 
thought  of  any  danger  tbreatenihg  them,  or  of  taking  any 
precaution  for  their  own  security:  but  were  intent  only  on 
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^be  ipeaos.  of  altempting  sometbii^  against  the  eoemy; 
wad  earnest  U>  contrive  some  m<Hbod  of  drawing  theoi  to  a 
liattk.in  tbe  open  country • 

Before  thjs  tiine  Scipio,  both  by  his  pr^pari^tionsy  and 
by;  the  orders  which. he  gave^  had  induced  the  whole  army 
Uy  belieiirc^  that,  his  intention  was,  to  take  Utica  by  smprise. 
But  now  having  assembled  together  the  ablest  of  the  tri* 
bunesy  and  those  that  were  most  worthy  of  his  confidence^ 
he  disclosed  to  them  his  design;  commanded  them  to  take 
tbc^ir  supper  at  the  usual. hour;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the 
trumpets  should  have  all  sounded,  according  to  the  cu»- 
tom,  they  should  draw  the  legions  out  of  the  camp*  For 
the  Roman  custom  is»  to  sound  all  the  trumpets  of  the 
army,  immediately  after  supper,  near  the  tent  of  .the 
general ;  as  the  signal  for  placing  in  their  respective  posts 
the  guards  of  the  night  He  then  ordered  the  persons 
also  to  .be  called,  who  had  been  employed  as  spies  to 
inspect  the  camps  of  the  enemy;  compared  together  and 
closely  examined  their  accounts  of  the  ways  and  entrances; 
and  took  the  opinion  of  Massanissa,  concerning  all  that 
they  reported,  because  he  especially  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country.  And  when  all  his  measures  were. ad- 
justed, having  left  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  guard  the 
camp,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  enemy,  who  .were 
at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  stadia  from  him,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  watch ;  and,  arriving  near  them  about  the  end 
of  the  third,  he  allotted  one  half  of  the  Romans,  and  all 
tjbe  Numidians,  to  Leelius  and  Massanissa,  and  ordered 
them  to  attack  the  camp  of  Syphax.  He  exhorted  them 
to  behave  themselves  like  men  of  courage;  to  do  nothing 
without  due  consideration;  and  to  remember,  that,  in 
nightly,  expeditions,  as  much  as  the  darkness  was  an  im- 
p^iment  to  action,  so  much  should  this  disadvantage  be 
compensated  by  valour  and  by  prudence.  Taking  then 
the  Test  of  the  army,  he  advanced,  but  with  a  slow  pace, 
towards  th^camp  of  AsdrubaL     For  his  intention  was. 
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not  to  attempt  anything  on  hit  part,  till  Leelios  ^onld 
have  first  set  fire  to  the  Miimidiah  camp. 

This  general  then  and  Massuiissa,  having  divided  their 
forces  hito  two  bodies^  appiroached  die  camp  of  die  ^lemy, 
and  began  the  work.  As  the  camp  seemed  firamed,  as  I 
have  said,  f6r  the  very  purpose  of  being  set  on  fire^  no 
sower  was  the  flame  thrown  by  die  foremost'  troops,  and 
had  seized  the  first  tents^  than  in  a  moment,  because  the 
tents  were  crowded  close  together,  and  die  quantity  of  the 
matter  also^  ^ith  fed  the  conflagration,*  was  extremely 
great,  the  evil  was  such  as  could  admit  no  remedy. '  Las- 
lius,  keeping  hfs  ttoops  together,  repaained  in  hiisi  post, 
and  stood  as  a  reserve  r  while  Massanissa  distributed  his 
men  among  all  the  passages,  dirough  which  he  knew  that 
the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  save  diemselves  from  the 
flames.  Not  any  of  the  Numidians,  nor'  even  Syphax 
himself,  liad  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth;  but  supposed 
diat  die  fire  had  happened  by  some  accident.  With  this 
persuasion,  eidier  wakeiied  from  dieir  deep,  or  starting^ 
full  of  liquor,  from  their  nightly  revels,  they  leaped  hastily 
from  their  tents.  Many  of  them  were  trampled  down  in 
the  crowds  that  filled  the  passages  of  the  camp.  Many 
were  intercepted  as  they  fled,  and  perished  in  die  fire. 
And  the  rest,  who  escaped  the  flames,  fell  all  nnder  the 
sword  of  the  enemy;  and  were  destroyed  before  they  knew 
either  what  they  were  doing  or  what  they  sufiered. 

The  Carthaginians,  When  they  beheld  from  their  camp 
the  greatness  of  the  fire,  and  the  height  to  which  the  flames 
were  raised,  suppoised*  also  that  the  misfortune  had  hap- 
pened by  accident.  While  some  of  them  therefore  went 
in  haste  to  carry  assistance,  the  rest,  running  all  out  of 
their  tents,  stood  without  arms  before  the  intrenchment, 
and  viewed  with  astonishment  the  dreadful  spectacle. 
Scipio,  perceiving  that  idl  things  had  happened  as  he 
desired,  fell  upon  those  that  were  come  out;  killed  one 
part,  and  pursuing  the  rest,  at  the  same  time  threw  fire 
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also  upon  their  tents.     In  an  instant  the  same  scene  of 
conflagration  and  of  slaughter  appeared  in  the  Gartba* 
ginian  camp,  as  in  that  of  the  Numidians.    Asdrabal  used 
no  endeavours  to  extinguish  the  flames.     He  now  clearly 
perceived  th^t  the  fire  in  the  Numidtun  camp  bad  not 
happened  by  accident,  but.  from  tiie  bold  attempts  of  the 
Romans.     He  began  therefore  only  to  consider  by  what 
means  he  might  escape  with  safety;  tfaou^  indeed  he  had 
but  little  hopes  of  being  able  to  accomplish  even  that 
design*    For  the  fire  had  spreiul  itself  with  great  rapidity, 
and  encircled  every  part*    AH  tibe  passages  alsoof  the 
camp  were  filled  with  horses^  with  beasts  of  burden,  and 
with  men:  some  of  them  half  dead,  and  destroyed  by  the 
flames;  and  some  driven  from  their  senses  by  astonish* 
ment  and  horror.     Sudi  disorder  and  confusion,  which 
was  sufiicient  to  appal  t^ven  the  stoutest,  courage,  seemed 
likewise  to  preclude  every  hope  of  safety.    Sypbftx  also 
and  his  officers  were  in  the  same  condition.    The  two 
generals  however  at  last  found  means  to  escape  with  m 
small  body  of  horse.     But  the  other  thousands,  and  ten 
thousands,  of  men,  of  horses,  and  pf  beasts  of  burden,  most 
miserably  perished  in  the  flames :  or  those  among  the  men, 
who  escaped  the  violence  ofkhe  fire^  wene  encountered  by 
a  foul  and  a  dishonourable  death.    For  they  not  only  were 
without  their  arms ;  but  some,  even  without  their,  clothes, 
were  cut  down  by  the  enemy  naked  as  they  fled.     In  a 
word,  every  place  was  filled  with  lamenliable  shrieks ;  with 
disordered  cries;  with  frantic  consternation;  with  confused 
and  undistinguishable  noise.     With  all  thes^  there  was  a 
devouring  fire,  and  flames  hurled  to  a  tremendous  height. 
Any  one  of  these  things  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  strike 
terror  into  the  human  heart:  how  much  more  all  of  them 
together?  It  is  not  possible  indeed  to  shew  any  thing  like 
the  disaster;  or  to  form  any  image  of  thc^  greatness  of  it 
by  any  comparison.     So  much  do  the  most  dreadful  acci- 
dents that  have  hitherto  been  known  fall  below  the  horrors 
of  this   most  astonishing  scene.     And  in  truth,  though 
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Scipio  was  distinguished  by  a  course  of  many  glorious 
actionS}  there  is  none,  in  my  judgment,  among  all  that 
be  performed,  so  glorious,  or  so  adventurous,  as  this 
exploit. 

When  the  morning  appeared^  and  the  enemies  were  all 
either  killed  or  dispersed  in  flight,  he  exhorted  the  tribunes, 
and  pursued  without  delay  after  those  that  had  fled. 
Asdrubal,  though  he  received  notice  of  his  approach, 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  city  to  which  he  had  retired, 
trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  place*  But  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  inhabitants  were. preparing  to  rise  against 
him,  not  daring  to  wsiit  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  he 
again  continued  his  flight  with  the  rest  that  bad  escaped. 
The  number  of  these*  was  five  hundred  horse,  and  about 
two  thousand  foot.  The  inhabitants  were  ^hen  quiet,  and 
surriendered  themselves  to  the  Romans  at  discretion. 
Scipip  spared  tbe  place;  but  gave* two  cities  that  were  near 
to  be  plundered  by.  the  army,  and  then  returned  back 
again  to  his  own  camp. 


CHAP.  II. 

JL  HE  Carthaginians  were  heavily  afiected  by  this  great 
.  loss.    The  designs  which   they  had   formed   were    now 
entirely  frustrated ;  and  all  their  prospects  fatally  reversed. 
For  they  had  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  that  they 
should  be  able  to  invest  the  Romans,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
upon  the  hill  adjoining  to  Utica,.  which  was  the  seat  of 
their  winter  quarters;  and  had  directed  all  their  prepara- 
tions to  that  purpose.     But  now  they  are  not  only  (breed, 
by  a  most  strange  and  unexpected  accident,  to  leave  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  all  tbe  open  country;  but  have 
reason  also  to  fear  that  their  whole  state  would  soon  be 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.    Their  constema- 
tiqn,  therefore,   and  their  .  apprehensions  were  extreme. 
As  the  condition  however  of  afiairs  required  that  some- 
thing should  be  determined  with  respect  to  future  measures, 
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the  senate  met  together,  but  in  great  perplexity,  and  was 
distracted  by  confused,  and  different  sentiments.     For  some 
were  of  opinion  that  Annibal  should  be  called  home  from 
Italy ;  as  if  the  only  hope  that  now  remained  was  in  that 
general,  and  in  his  army.     Some  again  advised  that  depu- 
ties should  be  sent  to  Publius  to  obtain  a  truce^  and  to 
enter  into  conferences  for  a  treaty.     But  others  exhorted 
the  assembly  to  resume  their  courage;  to  raise  new  forces; 
and  to  send  some  messengers  to  Syphax,  who  had  retired 
to  Abba,  a  city  at  no  great  distance,  and  was  employed  iii 
collecting  together  all  those  that  had  escaped  from  the  late 
misfortune.     And  this  was  the  opinion  which  at  last  pre- 
vailed.    They  ordered  Asdrubal  therefore  to  make  new 
levies;  and  sent  to  Syphax,  entreating  him  to  assist  them, 
and  to  remain  firm  to  his  first  engagements ;  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him  that  their  general  very  soon  would  join 
him  with  another  arniy, 

Scipio  was  at  this  time  intent  on  his  first  design  of  form- 
ing the  siege  of  Utica.  But  when  he  heard  that  Syphax 
remained  in  his  post,  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
raising  a  new  army,  he  collected  together  all  his  forces, 
and  encamped  before  that  city.  At  the  same  -time,  having 
made  also  a  distribution  of  the  spoil,  he  sent  merchants  to 
purchase  it ;  which  was  done  with  very  great  advantage; 
For  the  soldiers,  considering  the  late  success  as  a  certain 
assurance  of  the  entire  conquest  of  all  the  country,  were 
ready  to  sell  their  shares  of  the  booty  at  the  smallest 
rates. 

Syphax  and  his  friends  had  at  first  resolved  to  continue 
their  retreat,  and  to  return  back  to  their  own  country. 
But  a  body  of  four  thousand  Celtiberians,  whom  the  Car- 
thaginians had  just  now  taken  into  their  pay,  having  met 
this  prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abba,  he  was  so  much 
encouraged  by  this  additional  strength,  that  he  remained 
where  he  then  was,  and  began  to  assume  new  confidence. 
And  wh6n  his  young  wife  also,  the  daughter,  as  we  have 
said,  of  Asdrubal,  joined  all  her  power  of  entreaty,  to  pre- 
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vail  with  him  not  to  desert  the  Carthaginians  in  the  pre- 
sent exigency,  he  at  last  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  complied  with  all  that  she  desired.  The  Carthagi- 
nians themselves  had  conceived  likewise  no  small  hopes 
from  the  arrival  of  these  succours.  Instead  of  four  thou- 
sandf  it  was  pretended  that  ten  thousand  Celtiberians  were 
arrived :  and,  that  their  courage,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  armed,  would  render  them  invincible.  This 
report,  as  it  filled  every  mouth,  and  was  spread  universally 
among  the  people,  inspired  the  troops  especially  with  »o 
great  confidence,  that  they  were  impatieiit  once  iifipre  to 
take  the  field.  At  the  end  therefore  of  thirty  days,  they 
came  and  joined  the  Numidians  and  the  Celtiberians,  and 
encamped  in  the  place  that  was  called  tJ^e  Great  Plains; 
forming  all  together  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  Roman  camp  that  the 
enemy  had  again  taken  the  field,  Publius  resolved  to 
advance  towards  them.  Having  given  the  necessary 
orders  therefore  to  the  fleet,  and  to  the  troops  that  were 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Utica,  be  began  his  inarch  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  disencumbered  of  all  their  baggage; 
and,  arriving  on  the  fifth  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Great  Plains,  fixed  his  caihp  upon  a  hill,  9t  the  distance 
of  thirty  stadia  from  the  enemy.  Qn  the  next  day,  he 
descended  intb  the  plain,  and  formed  his  troops  in  order, 
placing  bis  cavalry  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  before 
jthe  rest.  In  this  situation,,  both  th^  armies  remained 
during  the  two  following  days,  and  only  made  trial  of  their 
strength  in  little  skirmishes.  But  on  the, fourth  day,  the 
generals,  agreeably  to  their  design,  drew  out  their  forces 
on  both  sides,  and  ranged  them  in  order  of  battle.  The 
disposition  that  was  made  by  Publius  was  simply  the  com- 
mon disposition  of  the  Romans.  The  hastati  were  first 
placed  in  front;  behind  these  the  principes;  and,  lastly^ 
the  triarii  in  the  rear.  Upon  the  right  wing  stood  the 
Roman  cavalry:  the  Numidians  and  Massanissa  upon  the 
left^     On  the  side  of  Asdrubal  and  Syphax,  the  Celtibe- 
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rians  were  drawn  up  in  the  centre,  opposite  to  the  Roman 
cohorts;  the  Numidians  upon  the  left  wing;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians upon  the  right.    But  the  Numidians,  even  in 
the  first  onset,  fled  from  the  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry; 
and  the  Carthaginians  from  that  of  Massanissa.     So  much 
was  their  courage  broken  by  the  late  defeats.     The  Celti- 
berians  alone  stood  £nn,  and  maintained  the  fight  with 
vigour:  having  but  little  reason  to  hope,  either  that  they 
could  escape  by  flight,,  as  they  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  country;  or,  that  their  lives  would  be  spared,  if 
they  should  falliolo  the  power  of  the  Romans.     For,  as 
Scipio  had  coikimitted  bo  hostility  against  thepi  in  the 
course  of.  the  war  in  «Spain,  they  seemed  clearly  to  have 
violated  the  laws  of  good  faith  and  justice,  by  taking  arms 
in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians.'   When  the  wings,  how- 
ever, were  broken,  these  troops  were  soon  surrounded  by 
the  principes  and  the  triarii,  and  were  almost  all  of  them 
destroyed  in  the  place,  after  they  had  performed  the 
greatest  servjce  for  the  Carthaginians,  not  only  in  the 
battle,   but  in   securing  also  their  retreat.     For  if  the 
Romans  h&d  not  been  retarded  by  this  obstacle,  but  had 
immediately  pursued  those  that  fled,  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  army  would  have  beetn  able  to  escape.     But  while  they 
were  stopped  by  the  brave  resistfuice  of  these  troops, 
Syphax,  with  his  cavalry,  found  means  to  retreat  to  his 
own  kingdom ;   and  Asdrubal,  with,  the  Fest  that  were 
saved,  to  Carthage.      . 

The  Roman  general,  as  soon  as  be  had  given  the 
necessary  orders  concerning  the  prisoners  and  the  spoil, 
called  together  his  council,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures 
that  were  next  to  be  pursued.  In  this  assembly  it  was 
determined,  that  Publius,  with  one  part  of  the  army^ 
should  go  round  to  the  several  cities ;  and  that  Lselius 
and  Massanissa,  with  the  Numidians,  and  a  part  also  of 
the  Roman  legions,  should  follow  Syphax,  and  not  allow 
him  time  to  stand,  or  to  make  any  new  preparations. 
These  resolutions  were  immediately  carried  into  execution. 
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Among  the  cities,  some  were  struck  with  terror,  aiid  sur- 
rendered themselves  voluntarily  to  the  Romans:  and 
others,  being  invested  by  them  upon  their  first  approach^ 
were  immediately  taken  by  storm.  Through '  all  the 
country  indeed,  so  grievous  were  the  distresses  which  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war  had  brought  upon  the  people, 
and  so  heavy  the  tributes  that  were  imposed,  that  all  things 
were  ready  for  a  change. 

In  the  city  of  Carthage,  the  minds  of  men^  which  bad 
before  been  much  disordered,  were  now  filled  with  new 
and   greater  consternation.     Their   whole   hopes    indeed 
seemed  at  once  to  sink  under  this  second  blow,  and  to  give 
place  to  voluntary  despair.     There  were  some,  however, 
among  the  firmest  of  the  senators,  who  advised,  that  they 
should  send  a  fleet  to  Utica,  and  endeavour  to  raise  the 
siege  of  that  city,  by  attacking  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  an  engagement;  and  that  Annibal 
also  should  be  recalled  from  Italy,  and  a  triaL  be  made  of 
that  resource  without  any  farther  delay.     They  insisted, 
that  both  these  measures,  as  far  as  it  could  reasonably  be 
judged,  would  be  productive  of  very  salutary  consequences. 
But  it  was  urged  by  others,  that  the  times  would  not  now 
bear  any  such  remedy :  that  their  present  business  was  to 
fortify  the  city,  and  to  put  it  into  a  condition  to  sustain  a 
siege :  that,  if  the  citizens  would  only  agree  in  sentiments, 
chanee  itself  would  afford  many  opportunities  of  retrieving 
their  affairs.     At  the  same  time  they  advised,  that  a  con- 
sultation likewise  should  be  held  concerning  peace ;  and, 
that  they  should  seriously*  consider,  by  what  kind  of  treaty; 
and  upon  what  conditions,  they  might  be  delivered  from 
the  present  evils.     After  long  and  vehement  debates,  all 
these  opinions   were  adopted  by  the  senate.     As   sood, 
therefore,  as  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  the  messerlgers 
that  were  to  be  dispatched  to  Annibal  set  sail  for  Italy : 
the  commander  of  the  naval  forces  went  on  board  of  the 
fleet:  and  the  rest  employed  themselves  in  putting  the  city 
into  a  state  proper-  for  defence,  and  in  holding  constant 
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clelibef  ations  together,  concerning  each  particular  meiisure 
tl^at  was  fit  to  be  purftu^. 

The  Roman  army^  having  inarched  through  all  the 
country,  and  not  met  with  any  resistance,  was  loaded  with 
an  immense  booty.  Publius,  therefore,  resolved  to  send 
away  the  greatest  part  of  the  spoil  to  be  stored  in  his  first 
camp;  and,  when  he  had  thus  lightened  the  army,  to 
march  and  invest  Tunis,  and  to  encamp  in  the  very  sight 
of  the  Carthaginians;  being  persuaded,  that  by  this  bold- 
ness he  should  strike  them  most  efiectually  with  terror  and 
dismay. 

The  Carthaginians,  having  completed  in  a  few  days 
their  naval  forces,  together  with  the  necessary  stores,  were 
just  now  r&ady  to  sail  out  to  sea,  and  to  carry  into 
execution  the  design  that  has  been  mentioned.  On  the 
arrival  of  Publius  at  Tunis,  the  garrison  fled  from  the 
place,  and  relinquished  it  to  the  Romans.  Tunis  is  situ- 
ated at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
Carthage,  and  may  be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
city.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  both  art  and 
nature  had  concurred  in  making  it  a  place  of  very  uncom- 
mon strength.  But  scarcely  had  the  Jlomans  finished 
their  encampment,  when  they  discovered  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  directing  their  course  towards  Utica.  Publius,  there- 
fore, being  apprehensive  that  the  consequences  would ^  be 
fatal  to  his  own  fleet,  which  neither  expected  such  an 
attempt,  nor  was  prepared  against  it,  immediately  de-> 
camped,  and  marched  also  towards  Utica  with  the  greatest 
haste.  On  his  arrival,  perceiving  that  his  decked  ships 
were  well  fitted  indeed  for  the  pui^pose  of  raising  ma- 
chines, and  carrying  them  near  the  walls ;  and,  in  a  word, 
for  every  other  use  that  is  requisite  in  a  siege,  but  were  in 
no  respect  prepared  for  ah  engagement  upon  the  sea; 
considering  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  employed  the  whole  time  of  winter  in  preparing 
their  fleet  for  this  very  design ;  he  resolved  not  to  engage 
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in  a  naTal  action:  biit»  having  drawn  op  the  decked  ship 
close  to  the  shore,  he  covered  them  with  a  lino  <^  the 
transport  vessels,  which  Were  ranged  by  two  ttnd  by  time 
in  depth.  •  •  *  • 


\ 
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BOOK  THE  FIFfEENTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

Sdpio  sends  amhassadors  to  Carthage^  to  demand  a  resiitu- 
Aom  qi  some  vessels 'which  had  been  taken  hf  the  Catiha^ 
giniam  Aurmg  the  truce.  The-  perfidious  attempt  ^  the 
Carthaginians  against  the  ambassadors.  The  war  is  re^ 
newed  on  buh  sides.  The  preparations  -  of  Annibid  and 
Scipio^  The.  intervien  between  thejse  two  generals.  The 
battle  ^Ztmek^ 

CHAP.  I.   ^   ''' 

UBLIUS  ma9.  in  no  amsii  degree  disturbed  by  I^U  per'* 
fidious  action.  Not  <uily.  bis  own  prorisions  were  lost, 
b|\ttbe  enemy  aUo  were  at.  the  fiame  time  fumished^th  a 
very  plentiful  supply.  But  the  chief  cause  of  his  concern 
was,  that  the  CarihaginianB,  in  making  this  attempt,  had 
been  guilty  of  an  open  violation  of  the  late  solemn  treaty; 
and  that  the  war  again  was  kindled •  He  sent,  therefore, 
Lucuis  Serviiius,  Lucius  Basbius,  and  Lucius  Fabins,  am- 
bassadors to  Carthage^  to  complain  of  this  transadion ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint  the  Carthaginiahs,  tb«t 
he  had  received  letters  from  Rome,  with  an  account  that 
ibe  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  Roman  people.  When 
tbe  ambaflMukus  arrived,  aod  were  Introduced  first  into  the 
senate,  and  aiWwards  into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  they 
disoourae  on  tbe  whole  iCate  of  affiiirs  with  very  great 
boldnesft.  Tbey  begaa  with  tcUtng  the  Carthaginians, 
^'  that  when  the  ainbanadors,  srho  had  been  deputed  by 
them  io  die  Rottian  camp».  anrivcd  at  Tonis,  aiid  were  ad« 
mtted  to  appear  befone  Ae  ooiineil,  diey  not  only  made 
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libations  to  the  gods,  and  adored  the  e^rtb,  as  the  custom 
is  among  other  meni  but  prostrated  themselves  also  in  an 
abject  manner  upon  the  ground,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  all 
the  assembly.    That  afterwards,  when  they  arose  i^aiDi 
they  made  a  voluntary  confession  of  their  guilt;  and  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  from  the  first  had  violated  the  trea- 
ties which  subsisted  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.    That  they  were  sensible,  therefore,  that  the  lat- 
ter might  most  reasonably  inflict  upon  them  every  evil. 
That  they  implored  them  however,  in  the  name  of  the 
common  fortune  of  mankind,  not  to  punish  them  with  too 
great  severity ;  but  rather  to  sufier  their  inconsiderate  folly 
to  become  a  lasting  monument  of  the  Roman  generosity 
and  virtue."    The  ambassadors  then  added:  <^  That  Sci- 
pio,  and  all  the  members  of  the  council,  who  remembered 
this  transaction,  were  now  struck  with  surprise,  and  not 
able  to  conceive  what  confidence  it  was,   that  had  in- 
duced the  Carthaginians  to  forget  all  which  they  had  at 
that  time  spoken,  and  to  violate  again  their  treaties  and 
their  oaths.     That  it  seemed  indeed  most  probable^  that 
the  return  of  Annibal,  and  of  the  army  that  was  with  him, 
had  encouraged  them  in  this  bold  design.     That  nothing, 
hbwever,  could  be  more  absurd  and  senseless.     For  do  not 
all  men  know,"  continued  they,  ^^that  it  is  now  the  se- 
cond year  since  Annibal,  compelled  to  retire  from  ev^ery 
part  of  Italy  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Lacintum,  has 
been  confined,  and  as  it  were  besieged,  in  that  narrow 
space ;   and  has  now  brought  away  his  forces  wUh  the 
greatest  difficulty.    But  if  he  had  even  returned  with  coo- 
quest,  and  was  ready  to  engage  us;  victorious  as  we  have 
'•  been  against  you  in  two  successive  battles,  you  ought  surdy 
to  entertain  very  doubtful  expectations  of  success;  and, 
while  you  flatter  yourselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  viotoryi 
to  take.jolso  into'your  consideration  the  possible  chance  of 
another  defieat.    And  if  the  latter  should  be  the  er^nt, 
what  gods  will  you  then  invoke;  or  what  argumenis  will 
yqu  employ  in  your  distress,  to  draw  the  compassion  of  the 
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conquerors  tovtrar^Js  you ;  When  your  perfidiousn^ess :  and 
your  rash  attempt  shall  have  rendered  you  alike  unworthy 
of  the  protection  of  the  gods  and  of  men  ?'' 

The  ambassadors  after  this  discourse  retired^  '  Thj^e 
were  but  few  among  the  Carthaginians  who  advised  any 
adherence  to  the  treaty;     The  greatest  part^  not  6nly  df 
those  who  directed  the  administration  of  the  goyetnment^ 
but  of'the  rest  aUoi  of-the  members  of  the  council^  beside 
that  they  were  dissatisfied  with 'the  conditions  which  the 
Romans  had  imposed,  were  incjensed .  also  by  the  boldness 
of  the  ambassadors.     Add  to.  this,  that  they  were  unwil- 
ling to  lose  the  vessels  that  had  been  taken,  and  the  sup-, 
plies  with  which  tbey  were  stored.  :  But  the  chief  and 
most  prevailing  reason  ^as,  that  they  had  conceived  the 
greatest  hopes  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Anniba),  they 
should  now  draw  the  victory  to  their  side.     The  resolution, 
theriefbre,  of  the  assembly  was,  that  the  ambassadors  should 
be  sent  back  without  any  answer.     But  the  chief  pei^sons 
also. in  the  government,  baying  determined  to  leaye  no 
means  untried  that  might  serve  to  rekindle  the  war,  con->- 
certed  between  themselves  the  following  project.     Pretend- 
ing that  some  care  at  least  should  be  taken,  that  the  am- 
bassadors might  return   back  to  their  own   camp   with 
safety,  they  prepared  two  triremes  to  attend  them..    At  the 
same  time  they  sent  orders  to  Asdrubal,  who  commapded 
their  fl^et,.that  he  should  hold  some  vessels  in  readiness  not 
far  from , the  R<^man.camp;  and,  as  soon  its  these  triremes 
should^hav^left.  the  Romans^  that. he  should  be»r  down 
upon  the  vessel  in  which,  the  ambassadors  sailed,. and  sink 
it.    For  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  at  this  time  stationed 
along  those  parts  of  the  coast  that  were  near  to  Utica. 
They,  then, suffered  the  ambassadors  .to  depart;   hating 
first  ordered  those  that  attended  t^em  in  the.  triremes,  t|iat, 
as  soon  as  they  should  have  passed  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Macar,  which  was  the  place  from  whence  the 
camp,  of  the  enemy  n^ght;  be  discerned,  they  should  there 
leave  the  Boman$»  ^d:  return.    Agreeiibly  to  these  in* 
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structions,  the  commanders  of  the  triremes^  when  diej  ar- 
rived at  the  appointed  plaoe^  saluted  tlie  Romans,  and  di- 
rected their  course  back  again  to  Carthage*  The  ambsi- 
sadon  had  no  suspicion  of  any  ill  intencioa ;  and  only  were 
dissatisfied)  because  it  se^ed  thai  the  Caitfai^nisw 
shewed  some  contempt  towards  them  in  ii»Ting  them  to 
soon*  But  as  they  held  on  their  course  alon^  they  were 
suddenly  aCtadced  by  three  triremes,  which  had  been  pie> 
pared  fer-  the  design.  '  As  these  vesselsy  bomevetf  ooaM 
not  pierce  with  their  beaks  the  Roman  qainqtierenie,  be- 
cause the  latter  easily  withdrew  itself  from  the  stroke;  so 
neitlier  were  the  men  able  to  throw  themselves  on  board, 
because  the  Romans  resisted  all  their  eflbrts  with  the  grest- 
esl  bravery.  The  Carthaginiansi  therefore,  shifting  their 
ships  from  side  to  side,  and  continuing  the  fight  from 
efvery  quarter,  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  the 
Romans;  till  the  latter,  perceiving  that  some  soldiers  from 
their  own  camp^  who  had  been  foraging  near  to  the  coast, 
were  drawh  tbgetber  upon  the  shore,  and  ready  to  assist 
them,  drove  their  vessel  -close  in  to  die  land.  The  gp^st- 
e^  part  of  the  men  that  were  on  board  had  been  killed  in 
the  action;  but  the  ambassadors  were  most  strangely  and 
unexpectedly  preserved.  Thus  was  the  war  resumed  with 
greater  violence  than  befiM*e,  and  with  a  more  implacable 
rage.  For  the  Ronmns,  incensed  by  this  perfidions  action, 
were  now  most  earnest  in  their  de«ire  to  bring  the  CarAs- 
giniafis  into  an  entire  subjection.  The  OartfaagitiiaBs^  eo 
the  other  hand,  bein^  conscious  of  their  guilt,  reaolved  to 
attempt  and  su&r  every  thing,  ra^r  than  fiilt  ittto  the 
power  of  the  Romans^  When  sndb  was  the  disposition  on 
both  sides,  it  was  no&ni&st  that  the  contest  could  only  be 
divided  by  a  battle.  The  minds  of  all  men  tiierelbre,  not 
in  Italy  atone  and  Afric,  but  in  l^fai,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
Sar^nia,  were  held  in  suspense,  and  distract^  by  an 
anxious  eitpectatton  of  the  event. 

As  Annibal  was  at  this  time  in  great  want  of  cav^liy,  be 
sent  to  a  certain  Numidian,  «amed  lychasns,  vtrhose  tenri- 
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tory  w«6  contiguous  to  that  of  Sypbasc,  invitiog  him  to 
seize  the  very  momeot  of  his  safety,  and  to  join  biiii  with 
his  forces.  For  he  could  not  but  know,  that  if  the  Cartha- 
ginian9  should  be  superior  in  the  war,  he  might  still  be 
al>lp  tp  hal4  poffsefsipp  of  his  kingdom ;  but  if  the  Eo- 
mifiif,  pp  the  other  hand,  should  remain  the  conquerors, 
t)^e  ^rohitioo  pf  |4^b^^M^m  wpuld  soon  dejprive  him  not 
only  of  bis  dominions  bpt  pf  h^s  life.  Tychaeus  was  pre- 
vailed pn  by  jthese  re^spns^  and  came  and  joined  bim,  as 
be  4esirei},  with  a  biocjy  of  two  thousand  horse. 

Publius,  Jb^viffg  regulated  all  things  that  we^e  necessary 
l^r  tbe  securjyty  pf  the  ^eet,  left  the  command  to  Bsebius, 
and  hjipAelf  led  ibe  arjny  round  the  country  to  reduce  the 
citiies  I  jiif^  si^fi^ling  any  to  surrender  upon  terms  of  volun* 
taiy  i»obmbfiiipp  a^  before;  bilt  taking  all  of  them  by 
storm,  Md  s^dMg  the  j^b^ibitants  into  slavery;  that  he 
migjbit  ^tm  mpre  jM^ongly  the  jr^entnient  which  he  had 
cppc^vfid  /ig^iD^  .the  .enemy  oi;i  ficcount  .of  their  late  per- 
fidy. He  fe9t  alfio  ^ptinyal  ij^esscipgers  to  Massanissa, 
to  inform  him  ,P|f  the  manner  In  which  tjbe  jCartbaginifins 
had  broken  the  treaty;  and  urgipg  him  to.drAw  together 
a3  ]ai^9.  a  bpdy  pf  forces  /as  he  was  aUe  to  raise,  and  tp 
join  him  iwMh  ihi?  gt^^^t^est  bfu^te.  For  Mass^nissa,  as  we 
have  alrea<ly  jmentipQedi  as  sppq  as  the  treaty  was  con- 
clude, taking  xW.ith  him  hi^  pwn  jtrpop^,  together  with  ten 
companies  >of  B^oman  i/ifaptry^nd  c;ayalry,.and  some  Bo- 
man  .d^pnt^s  whjc^  Jb^  hf^  obtaip^d  from  Scipip,  ,^a4 
(ffH^^  from  tjb^e  /Pmnp*  in  order  ;iot  only  to  r^oyer  hiji 
paternal  kiiPgdom*  Jbiut  .with  .t^e  assistance  of  the  ^oipan^ 
ip  add  tbait  pf  Syph^  9lsp  jtp  hi^  oiyp  4omLnioi^.  And 
ihis.desigo  be  bad  no.^  completely^xecvted. 


CHAP.  II. 

About  ^%  time  it  Jiappcned,  that  the  ambassadpr?, 
4:eftariUi>g  t«<ck  ftom  Rp«ie^  ^r^ved  ^t  l^tica,  where  the 
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fleet  of  the  Romans  lay.     Baebius  sent  away  immediately 
the  Roman  ambassadors  to  Publius ':  but  detained  those  of 
Carthage;  whose  minds,  dejected  as  they  were  upon  other 
accounts,  were  now  filled  with  apprehensions  of  the  great- 
est danger.     For,  having  heard  of  the  late  wicked  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Roman  ambassadors,  they 
expected  to  suffer  all  the  vengeance  that  was  due  to  so 
base  an  action.     When  Publius  was  informed,  that  both 
the  senate  and  people  had  readily  confirmed  the  treaty, 
and  w^re  disposed  also  to  concur  with  him  in  every  mea- 
sure, he  was  filled  with  no  small  j6y.     He  then  ordered 
Baebiusto  dismiss  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  with  all 
civility.     This  resolution  was,'  in  my  judgment,  very  wise 
and   commendable.     For^  as  he  knew   his  country  had 
always  paid  the  most  sacred  regard  to  the  rights  of  ambas- 
sadors, he  considered  only  what  was  fit  for  the  Romans  to 
do  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  not  what  the  Carthaginians 
deserved  to  suffer.     Suppressing,  therefore,  his  own  anger, 
and  the  resentment  that  was  due  to  the  late  transaction;  he 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  <<  Hie 
glorious  deeds  of  his  progenitors  :'V  and,  by  this  conduct, 
he  broke  the  spirit  of  all  that  were  in  Carthage,  and  even 
of  Annibal  himself;   when  they  saw  their  own  baseness 
opposed  and  conquered  by  such  generous  virtue. 

The  Carthaginians,  impatient  to  behold  their  cities 
wasted  and  destroyed,  sent  some  messengers  to  Annibal, 
entreating  him  not  to  admit  any  longer  delay,  but  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  enemy,  and  to  bring  things  to  a  decision 
by  a  battle.  This  general  answered,  that  they  should 
attend  to  their  own  business:  that  it  belonged  to  him 
alone  to  choose  the  time  for  repose  and  the  time  for 
action.  But,  after  some  days,  he  began  his  march  from 
A^rumetum,  and  went  and  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Zama;  a  city  which  stood  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  days'  journey  from  Carthage  towards  the  west.  From 
this  place  he  sent  three  spies,  to  examine  into  the  sitoation 
afid  condition  of  the  Roman  camp.    These  men  were  dis- 
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overed  by  the  enemy,  and  were  carried  to  the  general. ' 
$ot  so  far  was  Publius  from  punishing  them,  as  the  custom 
s  upon  such  occasions,  that  he  ordered  a  tribune  to  attend 
hem,  and  to  shew  them  distinctly  every  part  of  the  camp. 
W^hen  ihis  was  done,  he  asked  the  men,  whether  the 
ribune  had  faithfully  executed  his  order.    Aiyl  when  they 
answered  that  he  had;  having  furnished  them  with  pro- 
visions, and  some  troops  also  to  conduct  them,  he  ordered 
them  to  go  back,  and  report  to  Annibal  the  exact  account 
of  all  that  had  happened  to  them.  The  Carthaginian  general, 
struck  with  the  magnanimity  and  boldness  of  the  action, 
conceived,  I  know  not  how,  a  desire  to  enter  into  a  confer- 
ence with  Scipio ;  and  sent  a  herald  to  acquaint  him,  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  hold  some  discourse  with  him  on  the 
state  of  afikirs  alone.     Publius,  wheii  he  had  received  this 
message,  told  the  herald,  that  he  accepted  the  offer ;  and 
that  he  would  send  notice  to  Annibal  of  the  time  and 
the  place  in  which  they  might  meet.     On   the  follow- 
ing day,  Massanissa  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  brought 
with  him  six  thousand  foot,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
horse.     Scipio  received  him  with  great^  favour;  and  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  success,  in  having  prevailed  upon 
all  the  subjects  of  Syphax  to  receive  him  as  their  prince. 
He  then  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  went  and  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Margarus;  in  «a  post  which,  beside 
other  advantages,  had  water  within  the  throw  of  a  dart. 
From  this  place  he  sent  notice  to  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, that  he  was  ready  to  engage  in  a  conference  with 
him.    On  receiving  this  message,  Annibal  also  decamped; 
and,  approaching  to  the  distance  of  no  more  than  thirty 
stadia  from  the  Romans,  fixed  his  camp  upon  a  hill, 
which,  though  in  other  respects  well  situated,  was  rather 
tdo  far  removed  from  water.     And  indeed   the  soldiers 
were  upon  this  account  exposed  to  very  great  hardship. 

On  the  following  day^  the  two  generals  came  out  from 
their  several  camps  with  a  small  body  of  horsemen:  and 
afterwards,  leaving  tbese»  they  ad vancied,  forwards,  and 
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« 

appiQQ«cbed  eaph  ^^ih^^  etUnd^d  only  by  an  interpreter. 

iBMiitr* 

.  <<  Well  w<9iiUi  jt  hfMse  Iwmy  i(  tbe  Romiuis  hud  never 
oo¥^tfld  ifiqr  tbi9g  b^ypild  tbe  ext^pi  pf  luily*  nor  the 
Car|}it^iiuaii9  keyo^  ibitf  pf  4&ici  but  biid  boftfa  of  tbem 
TMmimi  cpiit^t^d  mitb  th^  ppiise^iop  q(  thp^e  fair  ^n- 
(Nrfgy  whiich  mtvr^  itf^f  «^QP^  iii4e«4  to  have  circaoi- 
^rJM  with  ^q^^ratP  boyipdft*  B^iti  #ip^e  \9r|^  engaged  in 
y^r  ^gfim  mh  Ptber,  ^st  U>  »^qm»  thf^  ^oy^eig^  id 
^jifg  aad  afterwards  tkf^  of  Spimi  W^e^  at  l«ai»  like 
WM  mf9twt»d  by  fprtim»»  w«  luilirii^ced  so  far  togsf^befr  id 
Qiur  prep(9i^riPii$  .(;o«ir$e9  «$  Ito  biiog  e>v/ep  tbe  safeij  of  oar 
earn  natiifie  staU  ioU^  ak^rDate  daiigfr;  ibat  dapg^r  wbich 
ycai  ba¥a  ap  lately  Jsiipiv^>  aiid  to  wbifh  we  alao  at  this 
aaaiaieal  are  &^fmeiii  ivbat  «ow  rfin^ajiis,  jbpt  (q  endea- 
▼iMr;  by  /oiwn^Iy<es,  .lo.  daprecate  ibe  ang^r  pf  tbe  goda,  and 
findf  iiaim  meaasy  if  il.  be  poiaibley  of  poliiD^  ao  .end  to 
tibji  most  /Obstinate  coxutemion*  I  for  my  pai^  wbo  bare 
ieen  Id  tbe  course  of  a  lung  experience  tbe  greirt  inoon- 
atancy  of  fertane,  &riik  how  alight  a  turn  she  effec49  on 
eilber  aide  ib^  greatest  cbanges,  and  that  sbe  sports  with 
116  eoaftiniially  as  with  ichildren,  am  most  ready  to  conseot 
io  .a  peaee.  Bui  mucb  ilo  I  fear,  tbat  you,  PubUas»  who 
atill  ar<e  in  4he  Qower  of  your  age,  whose  designs  both  in 
Spatn  aad  Afric  have  «H  been  attended  with  aocoess,  and 
who  ba¥e , never  iiitherto  been  driven  back  again  in  your 
ccHHTse  by  any  adverse  Uast,  will  be  inclined  to  different 
eentiiflieBtSy  and  not  be  moved  by  my  persuasions^  bow 
worthy  aoever  tbey  may  be  of  credit  Yet  consider  poly 
and  observe,  at  least  in  one  example,  tbe  instability  of 
biwian  affairs ;  an  example,  not  drawn  from  distant  times, 
i>ut  which  is  present  now  to  your  eyes.  In  a  word, 
view  it  in  me  who  am  before  you.  I  am*  that  Annibal, 
who  after  tlie  battle  of  Cannae  was  master  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Italy ;  and,  baving  advanced  not  long  afterwards 
into  tbe  very  neigbbourbood  (^  Roniey  fixed  lay  camp 
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wiibin  fiiity  aUidia  only  of  the  ^ty,  And  ddiberaftod  with 

myself  io  wbat  mnoer  I  shontd  dif  poie  of  you  and  of 

your  country*    Behold  me  oow^  returned  hack  egaio  to 

AStiCf  end  ik>ldan^  a  conftrcnce  with  you  a  RomeD,  epn«' 

oeroiiig  my  own  aafety,  and  that  of  all  the  Caitbagioiaof. 

LeC  ihi»  example  inoline  you  to  embrace  moderate  een* 

tiflaenta;  and  to  judge  in  thie  c^n^ncturey  a*  it  beeemee  a 

taan  to  judge;  that  i%  to  dhooie  alwaya  the  grmteit  goodt 

and  the  knat  of  evik*    And  eurely  no  mat)  ^  lenie  would 

ever  Tcdontarily  meet  the  danger  to.wiudi  you  are  now 

expoied.    For  if  you  should  ^in  iha  victory  in  the  pv^ 

sent  battle,  ynu  will  add  hut  Ikile  ^tber  to  the  refwtatioo 

of  yoar  country^  or  your  omtu    But,  if  you  should  he 

caaquered',  the  whole  fame  and  glory  of  all  yoor  k^nimr 

actions  wiU  be  kar  over  lost    Wbel  then  is  the  puipose  of 

tbis  disoourae?    It  is  to  inform  you,  that  the  eounlirws 

wfaieh  have  been  the  objaeu  of  our  v^eM,  ^SavdUnia^  8ieUy# 

and  Spdo,  shall  be  jrieUkd  to  the  Rottians;  imd  that  the 

Garthaginiaos  at  do  iiiiure  tiase  shall  aitempt  to  nMm 

by  arms  the  fKuaeanoo  of  thaae  territories.    To  the  Bo^ 

mans,  likewise^  ihall  hdksig  all  ihe  islanda  which  lie  he^ 

tweea  £icily  And  Afric    These  coaditioM,  while  they 

leave  Carthi^  in  aecsirity,  ane  at  the  same  itime,  in  osy 

opinion^  highly  Jhonourable  both  tto  yoncself  and  to  all  lihe 

Romans." 

Here  Annibal  coded  his  dlisooaiaei  and  iipipSoiuisspered 
IB  ihe  follosriag  words : 

^^  It  was  well  Jftnown/'  be  said,  *^^at  the  Garthngiaaanir, 
sind  not  4he  Bomans,  were  tfae  cause  both  lof  ilhe  war  of 
Sidily,  and  «if  that  of  Spain :  ithat  Aanibal  bimsetf  *waa 
most  fwrfectly  acquainted  with  this  Srulh;  and  ^at  the 
gods  idso  had  borne  (testimony  to  it,  iiy  turning  tfae  success 
ao  the  side,  not  of 'those  who  bad  unjustly  attacked,  .but4)f 
those  isrho  had  taken  .avms  in  their  own  defence/'  Ho 
then  added  likewise ;  ^^^that  no  man  was  mpre  strongly 
impressed  ithan  himself  with  a  just  sense  of  the  instability 
of  fiartuae,  and  itbe  ^uncertain  /oourse  of  human 
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Bat  with  respect,''  continaed  he,  <<to  the  terms. which  von 
o&t;  if,  before  the  Romans  had  come  into  Afric,  jad  bad 
retired  from  Italy,  and  proposed  to  us  the  same  c<m£ti<»is 
of  peace,  you  would  not  perhaps  have  been  disftf^pointed 
in  your  hopes.     At  this  time,  when  you  hare  been* forced 
most  reluctantly  to  abandon  Italy,  ahd  we  on  the  other 
hand  have  passed  over  into  Afiic,  and.  have  rendered  cfat" 
selves  the  masters  of  all  the  open  country,  it  is  clear  that 
the  state  of  affitirs  is  very  considerably  changed.     But, 
beside  this  difference,  there  is  something  also  of.  much 
greater  moment.    When  your  countrymen  were  defeated, 
and  sued  for  peace,  we  refused  not  to  accede  to  their 
request.     A  treaty  was  framed  in  writing;  which,  beside 
those  concessions  which  you  have  now  proposed,  contained 
also  the  following  articles:  That  the  Carthaginians  should 
restore  without  ransom  all  the  Roman  prisoners;  should 
deliver  up  to  us  their  decked  ships;  should  pay  a  sum  of 
five  thousand  talents;   and,  in  the  last  place,  that  they 
should  give  hostages  ibr  the  performance  of  all  that  was 
imposed.     Such  were  the  conditions,  to  which  we  on  both 
sides  gave  consent.    We  then  deputed  jointly  some  ambas- 
sadors to  Rom^,  to  lay  the  treaty  before  the  senate  and  the 
people:  on  our  part  intimating,  that  we  approved  of  the 
conditions;  the  Carthaginiains,  on  the  other  hand,  request- 
ing even  with  entreaty  that  they  might  be  accepted.    They 
were  accordingly  admitted  by  the  senate,  and  were  ratified 
by  the  people.      But  no  sooner  had  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  what  they  desired,  than  they  annul  at  once  the 
whole  trea^  by  an  action  of  the  grossest  perfidy.    After 
such  a  conduct,  what  remains  to  be  done? .  Put  yourself  in 
my  place,  and  answer.    Shall  we  release  them  now  from 
all  the  heaviest  of  the  conditions  that  were  before  im- 
posed ?   Hus  would,  indeed,  be  an  admirable  method,  by 
bestowiog  a  reward  upon  their  treachery,  to  teach  them  to 
deceive  in  future  times  the  persons  by  whom  they^had 
been  obliged.    Or  think  you,  if  they  could  obtain  their 
wish,  tliat.  they  would  hold  themselves  indebted  to  us  fev 
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the  fiiTour  ?  They  before  obtained  what  with  the  moat 
earnest  supplication  t&ey  desired.  And  yet,. no  sooner 
had  they  conceived  some  faint  hopes  from  your  retaniy 
than  they  again  disclosed  their  enmity,  and  renewed  hosti- 
lities agamst  us.  If  you  |iad  added,  therefore,  some  con- 
ditions still  more  rigorous,'  the  treaty  might  have  been 
once  more  carried  before  the  Roman  people.  Bot  since 
you  have  detracted  even  from  those  that  were  admitted, 
the  terms  which  you  now  prqx^se  cannot  so  much  as  be 
referred  to  their  consideration.  To  what  then  tends  also 
my  discourse  ?  It  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  you  either  must 
submit  yourselves  and  your  country  to  us  at  discretion,  or 
must  conquer  us  in  a  battle.'^  After  these  discourses^ 
which  left  no  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  the  two  ge- 
nerals parted  from  each  other,  and  retired. 

On'  the  following  day,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  appeared, 
they  drew  out  their  forces  on  both. sides,  aod  prepared  to 
engage;  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  own  safety  and  the 
possession  of  Afric;  the  Romans,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole,  and  for  universal  empire.  Is  there  any  one 
that  can  forbear  to  pause  at  this  part  of  the  story,  or 
remaidun  moved  by  the  «relation  ?  Never  were  there  seen 
more  warlike  nations:  never  more  able  generals,  or  more 
completely  exercised  in  all  the  art  and  discipline  of  war: 
never  was  a  greater  prize  proposed  by  fortune^  than  that 
which  was  nOw  laid  before  the  combatants.  For  k  was 
not  Afric  alone,  or  Italy,  that  waited  to  reward  the  con^ 
querar8;.but  the  entire  dominion  of  the.  whole  known 
world.  And  this  indeed  was  not  long  afterwards  the 
ei^nt.  Scipio  drew  up. his  airmy  in  battle  in  the  following 
manner.  He  placed  in  the. first  line  thehastati,  leaving 
intervids  between  the  cohorts.  In  the  second,  the  prin- 
cipes ;  but  posted  their  cohorts,  not,  as  the  Roman  custom 
was,  opposite  to  the  intervals,  but  behipd  the  cohorts  of 
the  former  line,  and  at  a  considerable,  distiince  from  them., 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  elephants  that  were  in 
the  Carthaginian  army.     Last  of  aU,  jn  the  third  line,  he 
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Anm  up  the  triarn.  Upon,  the  kft  wiog  be  stationed 
CftiiM  Li»liilt»  wilh  the  cavalry  of  Italy;  and  Maasenint 
and  tlie  NamidiaiM  upctfi  the  right* :  The  int^ervala  of  the 
first  line  he  filled  with  compaaiei  of  the  ligbt*ani»ed 
tiPoopty  who  were  ordered  to  begin  the  action;  aad»  if 
thejr  fthould  find  themaelves  too  violently  pressed  hy  th^ 
elephants,  that  the  swiftest  of  them  sbonld  retire  throiigb 
the  straight  intervals,  to  the  rear  of  all  the  army ;  and  the 
rest,  if  they  should  be  interosplad  <«  their  way^  imX 
their  oonne  to  the  right  or  left,  along  the  open  distancn 
Ant  were  bstwesn  the  lines.  When  his  dispoaitiim  W8» 
dint  eom^eted,  he  went  round  to  att  the  troops,  and 
harangned  them  in  few  word%  bat  such  as  the  otccasioa 
seemed  to  require. 

**  Remember,**  attd  he,  .^*  your  former  victories;  and 
shew  now  a  oourage  wordiy  of  yourselves  and  of  your 
eonntfy.    Let  it  be  ever  presant  to  your  viejw,  thalb  by 
gaining  the  victory  in  this  battle,  yon  not  only  will  become 
the  masters  of  all  Afiic,  bnt  secure  to  Borne  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  of  the  rest  of  the  worId«    I(  on  the 
other  hand,  yon  dioilld  be  conqnered^  they  who  fall  bravely 
in  the  action,  will  obtain  an  honour  fiw  more  ^rioiia  than 
any  rites  of  sepulture,  the  honour  cif  dying  for  their 
country;    while  those  that  shidl  escape^  must  be  eo&> 
demned  to  pass  the  remaiiider  of  their  lives  in  ihe  ex- 
tremity of  disgrace  and  misery.    For  Afiric  will  affiird  no 
ptaee  of  safety;  and,  if  you  fall  into  the  bands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  what  your  condition  must  be,,  your  ova 
reason  will  easily  instruct  you  to  foresee.    But  may  aon^ 
of  you  ever  know  it  by  experience.     When  fortune  then,'' 
eontiaued  he^  <<  has  offered  to  us  upon  ^tber  side  so  noUe 
a  pmis>  umversal  empire  cm*  a  glorious  death,  bow  lost 
WHist  wie  be  both  to  honour  and  to  aeose>  if  wo  aliould 
reject  these  ^ihe  greatest  of  goods,  and  ehoose^  tbroi^h  a 
^ire  of  life^  the  most  insupportable  of  evils*    Wbm  you 
advance  therefore  i^inst  the  enemy,  •carry  AatriwolutiiMi 
with  yon  into  action,  which  is  jure  always  to  surmouM  the 
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strongest  rettSCance*  Be  determined  eft  her  to  catiqtAet  at 
to  die.  Retaifi  not  sd  itiueh  iib  s  thotight  <^  life  With 
such  sentiiDeiits,  the  victory  cafinol  fkil  to  bd  your  own/' 

Sach  was  the  harangue  of  Seipio.  Anniba),  on  his  parf^ 
having  placed  the  elephants^  more  than  eigbty  in  nolnber^ 
at  the  bead  of  all  the  army,  fdraied  his  first  line  of  the 
mercenaries;  who  were  a  mixed  multitude  ot  Odab» 
ligurians,  Bldearics,  and  Maurosians,  and  amounted 
together  to  about  twelve  thousand  men.  Behmd  these 
were  the  Carthaginians  and  the  subject  Africans.  The 
third  line  was  composed  of  the  troops  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Italy ;  and  was  placed  at  the  dis'^ 
tance  of  more  than  a  stadium  fix)m  the  second  line.  Tbe 
cavalry  was  posted  upon  the  wings ;  that  of  the  Numidian 
Auxiliaries  upon  the  left,  and  the  Carthaginian  cavalry 
upon  the  right.  He  ordered  the  officers  who  commandMl 
the  diffiMnt  bodies  of  the  mercenaries,  to  exhort  severally 
thehr  own  soldiers,  and  to  encourage  them  to  be  essM'ed  oi 
victory,  since  they  were  now  joined  by  Atmibal  and  his 
veteran  forces.  The  leaden  of  die  Carihagiidaas  were 
lastructed,  on  the  other  band,  to  Is^  before  their  view  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat ;  and  to  enumerate  all  tba 
evils,  to  which  their  wives  and  children  would  be  exposed. 
And  while  these  orders  were  obeyed,  he  himself  goii^ 
round  to  his  owti  troops,  addressed  them  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  and  in  words  like  these: 

<<  Remeiiiber,  soldiers,  that  we  have  now  borne  arms 
togetfa^  during  the  coarse  of  seventeen  years.  Remember 
in  ho^  many  battle  we  have  been  ei^ged  agamst  the 
Romans.  Conquerors  in  them  ail,  we  have  not  left  to  tile 
Romans  even  the  smallest  hope  that  they  ever  shoitikl  be 
fiMe  to  defeat  us.  But  b^ide  the  other  innuaierable 
actiioito  in  which  we  alwaj^  dbftained  the  vbtoiy,  remanb^r 
also,  above  all  the  rest,  the  battle  of  Trebia»  whidi  we 
sustained  agfliinst  A^  fiither  of  that  very  general  who  neiw 
commands  the  tUHnaa  wmy ;  die  battle  of  ThiasyflNcie^ 
i^itkisl  flttminius;  and  that  of  Cannes,  against  iBmilaoa. 
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Tbe  aclton,  in  which  we  are  now  ready  to  engage  is  sot 
to  be  compared  with  those  great  battles,  with  respect  either 
to  tbe  number  or  tbe  courage  of  the  troops.  .  For  turn 
now  your  eyes  upon  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Not  only 
they  are  ft^wer;  they  scarcely  make  even  a  diminutive  part 
of  the  numbers  against  which  we  were  then  engaged. 
Nor  is  the  difference  less  with  respect  to  courage.  The 
former  were  troops  whose  strength  was  entire,  and  who 
bad  never  been  disheartened  by  any^  defeat.  But  these 
before  us  are  either  the  children  of  the  former^  or  tbe 
wretched. remains  of  those  very  men  whom  we  subdaed  in 
Italy,  and  who  have  so  often  fled  before  us.  Lose  not 
then,  upon  this  occasion,  the  glory  of  your  general,  and 
your  own.  .  Preserve  the  name  which  you  have  acquired; 
and  confirm  the  opinion  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that 
you  are  never  to  be  conquered.'^ 

When  the  generals  had  thus  on  both  .sides  harangued 
their  troops,  and  the  Numidian  cavalry-,  for  some  time  had 
been  engaged  in  skirmishing  against  each  other,  all  things 
being  now  ready,  Annibal  ordered. the  elephants  tp  be  led 
against  the  enemy.     But  the  noise  of  the  horns  find  trum- 
pets, sounding  together  on  every  side,  so  affrighted  some 
of  these  beasts,  that  they  turned  back  with  violence  against 
their  own  Numidians,  and  threw  them  into  sqch  disorder, 
that  Massanissa  dispersed   without   much   difficulty   that 
^hole  body  of  cavalry  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  Cartfaa- 
giniali   army.     The   rest  of  the.  elephants,  encountering 
with  the  light-armed  forces  of  the  Ronians  in  the  space 
that  was  between  the  armies,  suffered  much  in  the  conflict, 
and  made  great  havoc  also  among  the  enemy;  till  at  last, 
having  lost  all  courage,  some  of  them  took  ,  their   way 
through  the  intervals  of  the  Roman  army,  which  afibrded 
an  open  and  safe  passage  for  them,  as  Scipio. wisely  had 
foreseen ;  and  the  rest  directing  their  course  to  the  right, 
were,  chased  by  darts  from  the  cavalry,  till  they  were 
driven  quite  out  of  the  field.     But,  as  they  occasioned. like- 
wise some  disorder  upon  their  own  right  wing  in   their 
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flight,  LffiUus  also  seized  |bat  moment  to  fall  upon  the 
Carthaginian  cavalry :  and,  having  forced  them  to  turn 
their  backs,  be  followed  closely  after  tKem ;  while  Mama* 
Dissa  on  his  side  was  pursuing  the  Numidian  cavalry  with 
DO  less  ardour. 

And  now  the  heavy-armed  forces  on  both  sides  advanced 
to  action  with  a  slow  and  steady  pace ;  those  troops  alone 
excepted  which  had  returned  with  Annibal  from  Italy, 
and  which  remained  still  in  the  station  in  which  they  at 
first  were  placed.  As  soon  as  they  were  near,  the  Ro«> 
mans,  shouting  all  together,  -according  to  their  custom^ 
and  rattling  their  swords  against  their  bucklers,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  enemy.  On  the  other  side  the  Car^ 
thaginian  mercenaries  advanced  to  the  charge  with  con*> 
fused  and  undistinguishable  cries.  For  as  they  had  been 
drawn  together,  as  we  have  said,  from  different  countries, 
there  was  not  among  them,  as  the  poet  expresses  it, 

One  ▼oice,  one  language  found ; 
But  sounds  discordant  as  their  various  tribes*. 

In  this  first  onset,  as  the  combatants  were  so  closely 
joined  that  they  were  unable  to  make  use  of  their  spears, 
or  even  of  their  swords,  and  maintained  the  action  hand  to 
hand,  and  man  to  man ;  the  mercenaries,  by  their  bold- 
ness and  dexterity,  obtained  at  fir^t  the  advantage,  and 
pounded  many  of  the  Romans.  But  the  latter,  assisted 
by  the  excellence  of  their  disposition  and  the  nature  of 
their  arms,  pressed  forward,  and  still  gained  ground; 
being  supported  also  by  the  rest  of  their  own  army,  who 
followed  and  encouraged  them  from  behind.  The  merce- 
laries  on  the  other  hand  were  neither  followed  nor  supr 
ported.  For  the  Carthaginians  that  were  behind  them 
:ame  not  near  to  assist  them  in  the  action,  but,  stood  like 
nen  who  had  lost  all  courage.  At  last  therefore  the 
trangers  turned  their  backs;  and  thinking  themselves  ma- 
lifestly  to  have  been  deserted  by  their  own  friends,  they  fell, 

« Iliad,  iv.  437, 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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as  tl^y  retired,  upon  the  Carthaginians  that  were  behiiul, 
and  killed  them.  The  laUer,  hQwever»  fell  not  without  a 
brave  and  vigorous  defence.  Fpr  being  thus  unexpectedlj 
attacked,  and  compelled  to  fight  both  with  their  awn  mer- 
cenaries and  with  the  Romans,  they  exerted  th^ir  uUnosI 
efforts,  and  engaging  with  a  frantic  and  disordered  rage, 
made  a^  promiscuous  slaughter  of  friepds  apd  enemies. 
Amidst  this  confusion  the  hastati  also  were  so  pressed,  that 
they  were  forced  to  break  their  ranks.  But  the  Ifsaders  of 
the  principes,  perceiving  the  disorder,  brought  up  their 
troops  close  behind  to  support  them :  so  that,  in  the  end, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  mercenaries 
were  destroyed  in  the  place;  partly  by  themselves^  and 
partly  by  the  hastati.  Annibal  would  not  suffer  the  rest 
that  escaped  to  be  received  into  the  third  line,  towards 
which  they  fled ;  but  oi'dered  the  forenoost  ranks  to  point 
their  spears  against  them  as  they  approached.  They  were 
forced,  therefore,  to  retire  along  the  wings  into  the  open 
plain. 

As  the  whole  ground  that  was  between  the  forces  which 
now  remained  was  covered  with  blood,  and  slaughter,  and 
dead  bodies,  the  Roman  general  w^as  in  no  small  degree 
perplexed;  being  apprehensive  that  this  obstacle  would 
prevent  him  from  obtaining  a  complete  and  perfect  victory. 
For  it  seemed  to  be  no  easy  thing  to  lead  on  the  troops, 
without  breaking  their  ranks,  over  bleeding  and  slippery 
carcases,  thrown  one  upon  another;  and  over  arms  which 
w^re  scattered  in  confusion,  and  preposterously  inter- 
mingled with  the  heaps  of  the  dead.  Having  ordered  the 
wounded,  however,  to  be  carried  into  the  rear  of  the  army, 
he  called  back  the  hastati  from  the  pursuit,  and  drew  them 
up  in  order  as  they  returned,  in  the  forepart  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  action  had  passed,  and  the  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  enemy.  He  theii  commanded  the  principes 
and  the  triarii  to  close  their  ranks,  to  form, a  wing  on 
either  side,  and  to  advance  over  the  dead.  And  when 
these   troops,   having   surmounted    all    the    intermediate 
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obstacles,  were  come  into  the  same  line  with  the  hastatif 
the  action  was  then  begun  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  ardour.  As  the  numbers  wdre  nearly  equal; 
as  the  sentiments,  the  courage,  and  the  arms  on  both  sides 
were  the  same;  the  battle  remained  for  a  long  time  doubt* 
ful.  For  so  obstinate  was  the  contention,  that  the  men  all 
Tell  in  the  place  in  which  they  fought.  But  Lselius  and 
Massanissa,  returning  back  from  the  pursuit  of  the  routed 
cavalry,  arrived  most  providentially  in  the  very  moment  in 
which  tltetr  assistance  was  chiefly  wanted,  and  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  AnnibaL  The  greatest  part,  therefore,  of  his 
troops  were  now  slaughtered  in  their  ranks.  And,  among 
;hose  that  fled,  a  very  small  number  only  were  able  to 
escape;  as  they  were  followed  closely  by  the  cavalry 
brdugh  an  open  country.  Above  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
Romans  fell  in  the  action.  But,  on  the  ftide  of  the  Car- 
haginians,  more  than  twenty  thousand  were  killed,  and 
iloiost  an  equal  number  taken  prisoners.  Such  was  the 
>attle  between  Annibal  and  Scipio;  the  battle  which  gave 
o  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

When  the  action  was  ended,  Publius,  after  he  had  for 
ome  time  pursued  those  that  fled,  and  pillaged  the  camp 
tf  the  Carthaginians,  returned^  back  to  his  own  camp. 
Annibal,  with  a  small  number  of  horsemen,  continued  his 
etreat  without  stopping,  and  arrived  safe  at  Adrumetum : 
laying  performed,  upon  this  occasion,  all  that  was  possible 
[>  be  done  by  a  brieve  and  experienced  general.  For  first, 
e  entered  into  a  conference  with  his  enemy;  and  endea- 
oured  by  himself  alone  to  terminate  the  dispute.-  Nor 
'as  this  any  dishonour  to  bis  former  victories;  but  shewed 
nly  that  be  was  diffident  of  fortune,  and  willing  to  secure 
ims^lf  against  the  strange  and  unexpected  accidents  which 
appen  in  war.  In  the  battle  afterwards,  so  well  had  he 
isposed  things  for  the  action,  that  no  general,  using  even 
)e  same  arms,  and  the  same  order  of  battle  as  the  Ro- 
lans,  could  have  engaged  them  with  greater  advantage. 
*he  order  of  the  Romans  in  battle  is  very  difficult  to  be 
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broken ;  because  the  whole  army  in  general,  as  well  as  each 
particular  body,  is  ready  always  to  present  a  front  to  tfaeir 
enemies,  on  whicli  side  soever  they  appear.  For  the 
cohorts  by  a  single  movement  turn  themselves  together,  as 
the  occasion  requires,  towards  the  side  from  whence  the 
attack  is  made.  Add  to  this,  that  their  arms  also  are  well 
contrived,  both  for  protection  and  offence;  their  bucklers 
being  large  in  size,  and  their  swords  strong,  and  not  easSj 
injured  by  the  stroke.  Upon  these  accounts  they  are  very 
terrible  in  action,  and  are  not  to  be  conquered  without 
great  difficulty.  But  Annibal  opposed  to  e&cb  of  these 
advantages  the  most  effectual  obstacles  thai  it  was  possible 
for  reason  to  contrive.  He  had  collected  together- a  great 
number  of  elephants,  and  stationed  them  ia  tbd  front  of 
his  army ;  *that  they  might  disturb,  the  order  of  the  enemj) 
and  disperse  their  ranks.  By  posting  the  mercenaires  ia 
the  first  line,  and  the  Carthaginians  afterwards  in  a  line 
behind  them,  he  hoped  to  disable  the  Romans  by  fatigue, 
before  the  battle  should  be  brought  to  the  last  decisioo; 
and  remler  their  swords  useless  by  continual  slaughter. 
As  he  had  thus  placed  the  Carthagiiiians  also  between  two 
lines; ^'^compelled  them  to  stand;  and,  as  the  poet  has 
said,  ^  -  •  ^ 

Forced  them  by  strong  necessity  to  fight. 
However  loath  ^. 

In  the  last  place  be  drew  up  the  bravest  and  the  firmest  of 
his  troops  at  a  distance  from  the  rest;  that,  observing  from 
afar  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  possessing  tlieir  whole 
strength  as  well  as  their  courage  entire,  they  might  seize 
the  most  favourable  moment,  and  fall  with  vigour  upon 
the  enemy.  If  therefore,  when  he  had  thus  employed  all 
possible  precautions  to  secure  the  victory,  he  was  now  for 
the  first  time  conquered,  (le  may  yery  well  be  pardoned. 
For  fortune  sometimes  counteracts  the  designs  of  valifot 
men.    Sometimes  again,  according  to  the  proverb, 

k  lUad,  iv.  80, 
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A  biive  man  by  a  braver  ia  fubidued. 

And  this  indeed  it  was  which  must  be  allowed  ta  have 
happened  upon  the  present  occasion. 


•*-l^m 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

,TAe  Cartfiaginians  in  the  inost* abject  manner  sue  for  peace. 
The  conditions  upon  'which  it  is  granted  by  Scipio*  The 
sentiments  of  Annibaly  and  his  behaviour  in  the  senate  of 
Carthage  upon  this  occasion. 

W  HEN  men,  in  lamenting  the  wretchedness  of  their 
ibrtunes,  exceed  in  their  actions  all  the  customary,  forms  of 
^riefi  if  their  behaviour  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  genuine 
passioni  and  to  arise  only  from  the  greatness  pf  their  cala« 
pities,  we  are  all  ready  to  be  moved  by  the  strangeness  a£ 
the  sight,  and  can  neither  see  nor  beai;  t|i,em  without 
commiserating  their  condition*  But,  if  these  appearances 
are  feigned)  and  assumed  only  with  an  intention  to  deceive, 
instead  of  compassion,  they  excite  indignation  and  disgust. 
And  this  was  now  what  happened  With  respect  to  the  Car* 
thaginian  ambassadors.  .  Publius  told  them  in  few  words, 
^^  That,  with  regard  to  themselves,  they  had  clearly  no 
pretensions  to  be  treated  with  gentleness  or  favour;  since^ 
by  their  own  acknowledgment,  tbey.had  at  first  begun  the 
?ear. against  the  Romans,  by  attacking  Saguntiim  in  con- 
;einpt  of  treaties;  and  now  lately  again  had  violated  the 
trticles  of  a  convention,  which  they  had  ratified  in  writing, 
ind  bound  themselves,  by.  oaths  .to  observe..  That. the 
EloiDjEins,  however,  as  well  upon  their  own  account^  a^in 
lotisideration  also  of  the  common  condition  and  foriui^  of 
lunoaiiify^  had  resolved  to  display  towards  them  upon  thi« 
tccasion  a  goierous  clemency.  That  such  indeed  it  must 
ppear  to, themselves  to  be,  if  they  would  view  alLcircum^ 
tances  in  a  proper  light.  For^  since  fprUme,  having  £rst 
Tecluded  them,  by  the  means  of  their  own  perfidious  con* 
act,  from  every  claim  to  mer^  or  to  pardon^  bad 
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thrown  them  wholly  into  the  power  of  their  enemies ;  no 
hardshipfi  which  they  should  be  forced  to  suflfer,  no  con- 
ditions which  should  be  imposed,  no  concessions  wbidb 
should  be  exacted  from  them,  could  be  considered  as  rigor- 
ous or  severe :  but  rather  it  must  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment,  if  any  article  of  favour  should  be  yielded  to 
them."  After  this  discourse,  he  recited  first,  the  .condi- 
tions of  indulgence  which  he  was  willing  to  grant;  and 
,  afterwards,  those  of  rigour  to  which  they  were  required  to 
submit.  The  terms  which  be  proposed  to  them  were 
these : 

*^  That  they  should  retain  all  the  cities  which  they  bdd 
in  Afric,  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  which  they 
had  made  against  the  Romans ;  and  all  the  lands  likewise 
which  they  had  anciently  possessed,  together  with  the 
cattle,  the  men,  and  the '  goods  that  were  upon  them. 
That  from  the  present  day,  all  hostilities  against  them 
should  cease.  That  they  should  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  customs;  and  not  receive  any  garrison  from 
the  Uomans."  Such  were  the  articles  of  favour:  the 
others,  of  a  contrary  kind,  were  these: 

^^That  the  Carthaginians  should  restore  all  that  they 
had  taken  upjustly  from  the  Romans,  during  the  ccmti- 
nuancc  of  the  truce.  That  they  should  send  back  all  the 
prisoners  and  deserters  that  had  at  any  time  fallen  into 
their  hands.  That  they  should  deliver  up  all  their  Idng 
vessels,  ten  triremes  only  excepted;  and  likewise  their 
elephants.  That  they  should  not  make  war  at  any  time 
upon  any  state  out  of  Afric;  nor  upon  any  in  Afric, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Romans.  That  they  should 
restore  to  king  Massanissa,  the  houses,  lands,  and  cKies, 
and  every  thing  besides,,  that  had  belonged  to  him,  or  to 
his  ancestors,  within  the  limits  which  should  hereafter  be 
declared.  That  they  should  furnish  the  Roman  army  with 
com  sufficient  for  three  months ;  and  pay  also  the  stipends 
of  tl\e  troops,  till  an  answer  should  be  received  from  Rome, 
confirming  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.     That  they  should 
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•pay  ten  tbomand  talentg  of  silver^  in  the  coarse  of  fifty 
7  years;  brtiigiug  two  hundred  Euboic  talents  every  year. 
^..  That»  as  a  security  for  their  fidelity,  they  should  give  a 
.  hundred. hostages;  which  should  be  chosen  by  the  Roman 
^  general  out  of  all  their  youth,  between  the  age  of  fourteen 
.  and  of  thirty  years." 

Aa  soon  as  Publius  had  finished  the  recital  of  these 
.  articles,  the  anjbassadors  returned  bacH  in  haste  to  Car- 
thage, and  reported  the  terms  that  were  proposed.     Upon 
this  occasion,  when  one  of  the  senators  was  going  to  object 
to  the  conditions,  and  had  begun  to  speak,  Annibal,  it  is 
said,  stepped  forwards,  and  taking  hold  of  the  man,  dragged 
him  down  from  his  seat    And,  when  the  rest  of  the  senate 
appeared  to  be  much  displeased  at  an  action  so  injurious 
to  the  customs  of  that  assembly,  he  again  stood  up,  and 
said,  <<  That  he  might  well  be  excused,  if  his  ignorance 
had  led  him  to  ofiend  against  any  of  their  established 
forms.    That  they  knew,  that  he  had  left  bis  country  when 
he  was  only  nine  years  old ;  and  had  now  returned  to  it 
again  at  the  age  of  more  than  forty-five.     He  entreated 
them,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  consider,  whether  he  had 
vitiated  any  custom,  as  whether  he  had  been  moved  by  a 
real  concern  for  the  distressed  condition  of  his  country. 
That  what  he  had  felt  upon  that  account  was  indeed  the 
true  cause  of  his  offence.     For  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  most  astonishing  thing,  and  altogether  preposterous, 
that  any  Carthaginian,  not  ignorant  of  all  which  their 
state  in  general,  as  well  as  particular  men,  had  designed 
against  the  Romans,  should  not  be  ready  to  worship  his 
good  fortune, .  when,  having  fallen  into  their  power,  he 
now  found  himself  treated  by  them  with  so  great  clemency. 
That,  if  the  Carthaginians  had  been  asked  but  a  few  days 
before,  what  their  country  must  expect  to  sufier,  if  they 
should  be  conquered  by  the  Romans,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  make  any  answer:  so  great,  so  excessive  wiere 
the  calamities  which  were  then  in  prospect.     He  beggfd> 
therefore,  that  they  would  not  now  bring  the  conditions 
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into  any  debate,  but  admit  them  with'  unanimous  consent: 
offering  sacrifices  at  the  same  time  to  the  gods ;  and  joining 
all  together  p  their  prayers,  that  the  treaty  might-be  ratified 
by  the  Roman  people/'  This  advice  appeared  to  be  so 
sensible,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  present  exig^ericy,  that 
the  senate  resolved  to  consent  to  a  peace  upon '  the  terms 
which  have  been  mentioned;  and  immediately  sent  away 
some  ambassadors  to  conclude  the  treaty. 


EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

1        .■  - 

Xhe  unjust  designs  of  Philip  and  Antiochm  against  young 
PtoUmy ;  with  a  reflectidu  on  the  manner  in  which  those 
princes  (\ftera:ards  were  punished. 

It  is  strange  to. consider,  that^  as  long  as  Ptolemy  lived, 
Philip  and  Ahtiochus  were  ready  always  to  support  him, 
though  he  wanted  not  their  assistance;  and  yet  no  sooner 
was  he  dead^  and  had  left  an  infant  son,  thaii  these  princes, 
whose  duty  it  was,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature^  to 
maintain  the  child  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  com- 
bined together  to  share  his  dominions  between  themselves, 
and  to  destroy  the  helpless  orphan.     Nor  did  they  even 
endeavour,  like  other  tyrants,  to  cover  the  shame  of  this 
proceeding  so   much  as  with  the  slightest  pretext;    but 
prosecuted  their  design  with  such  barefaced  and  brutal 
violence,  as   made  the  saying  very  applicable  to  them, 
which  is  commonly  used  concerning  fishes;  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  small,  though  they  are  all  of  them  of  the 
same  kind,  is  the  life  and  nourishment  of  the  great.     We 
^eed  only  to  turn  our  eyes  indeed  upon  the  treaty  that 
was  made  between  the  two  kings  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
we  shall  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  strongest  picture  of  their 
avowed  impiety,  their  savage  inhumanity,  and  their  ambi- 
tion extended  beyond  all  bounds.     If  any  one,  however, 
should  be  disposed  to  censure  fortune,  and  indeed  with 
good  shew  of  reason,  for  admitting  such  injustice  in  the 
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course  of  human  .affairs;  be  will  judge  perhaps  more  fa- 
vourably, when  he  considers,  that  afterwards  she  punished 
both  these  princes  in  the  manner  which  their  actions 
merited,  and  exposed  them  as  a  memorable  warning,  to 
deter  all  those  who  in  future  times  might  be  inclined  to 
follow  their  example.  For,  while  they  were  practising  all 
the  arts  of  treachery  against  each  other,  and  tearing  away 
by  pieces  the  dominions  of  the  infant  king;  this  deity^ 
having  raised  up  the  Romans  against  them,  inflicted  upon 
them,  with  the  most  exact  measure  of  justice^  those  veiy 
evils  which  they  had  unjustly  meditated  against  others. 
Subdued  each  of  them  in  his  turn,  they  were  At  first 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  to 
receive  orders  from  the  Romans.  And  in  the  end,  before 
any  long  time  had  elapsed,  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy  were 
established  again  in  full  security:  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  kingdom  and  the  successors  of  Philip  were 
entirely  subverted  and  destroyed ;  and  those  of  Antiochus 
very  nearly  also  involved  in  the  same  calamities. 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 

'Pke.  CianianSf  a  people  of  Bithynioy  are  conquered  and 
.    carried  into  slavery  hy  Philip.    Reflections,  on  the  cause 
of  their  misfortune^  and  the  conduct  of  the  king* 

X  HESE  great  calamities,  indeed,  in  which  the  Cianians 
were  involved,  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  for*, 
tune,  or  even  to  the  unjust  designs  of  others  against  them,, 
as  to  their  own  want  of  wisdom,  and  the  wrong  adoii- 
nistration  of  their  government.  For,  as  they  raised  con- 
tinually the  very  worst  men  into  the  posts  of  honour,  and 
punished  all  those  that  opposed  their  measures,  for  the 
sake  only  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  .of  the 
plundered  fortunes,  they  threw  themselves,  as  it  may  be 
said,  with  their  own  free  consent,  into' all  that  wretch^^ 
edness  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  such  a  conduct* 
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foamples  of  this  kind  are  frequent  and  nolorioiis :  and  yd 
men,  I  know  not  how,  never  cease  to  fidi  into  the  sane 
imprudence.  They  seem  not  to  entertain  even  the  smallest 
diffidence  upon  such  occasions;  but  are  worse  in  this  le* 
speMt  than  animals  that  are  destitute  of  reason.  For  tbese^ 
not  only  if  they  have  extricate<1  themselves  before  witb 
difficulty  from  any  trap  or  snare,  but  even  if  they  have 
seen  any  other  animal  in  danger,  are  not  easily  led  to  the 
like  again,  but  suspect  the  very  place,  and  distrust  eiery 
thing  that  is  before  their  eyes.  But  men  are  strangers  to 
ail  this  caution.  Though  they  have  heard  that  many  have 
been  lost  by  the  ill  conduct  that  has  now  been  mentioned; 
though  they  see  others  perishing  through  the  same  impru- 
dence ;  allure  them  only  with  the  prospect  of  enrjcbiog 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  others,  they  catch  greedily  at 
the  bait,  which  they  are  assured  has  been  in  all  times  fatal 
to  those  who  have  tasted  it,  and  pursue  those. very  mea- 
sures which  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  pernicious  to 
every  government* 

Philip,  wheii  he  had  so  well  succeeded  in  this  design, 
and  rendered  himself  master  of  the  city,  was  elated  witb 
no  small  joy.  He  thought  that  he  had  performed  an 
honourable  and  a  glorious  action.  For  he  bad  brought 
the  speediest  succour  to  his  son-in-law  in  his  distress;  be 
had  struck  a  terror  into  all  those  that  were  inclined  to 
oppose  him;  and  had  gained,  as  he  supposed,  by  the 
fairest  means,  a  very  great  booty  in  prisoners  and  in 
money.  But  the  circumstances  that  were  opposite  to 
these  he  never  once  considered,  though  they  were  indeed 
sufficiently  notorious.  For  first,  he  had  assisted  his  son^ 
in««law,  not  when  he  was  unjustly  attacked,  but  when  he 
had  himself  made  war  upon  his  neighbours  in  direct  breach 
of  treaties.  In  the  next  place,  by  involving  a  Grecian  cityi 
without  any  just  cause,  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities  of 
war,  he  confirmed  the  opinion  which  before  was  enter- 
tained concerning  his  inhuman  treatment  of  bis  allies; 
and  taught  all  posterity  to  consider  him,  upon  both  these 
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-  accoontSy  as  a  man  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  moat  sacred 
cMigatioDs.  Thirdly,  this  action  was  4i  Tery  gross  insult 
'  upon  the  ambassadors,  who  had  come  to  him  from  the 
^  cities,  in  order  to  rescue  the  Cianians  from  their  danger. 
For  while  they  were  encouraged  to  remain,  and  were 
soothed  by  him  with  daily  conferences,  they  were  forced  to 
he  spectators  of  those  very  evils  which  they  had  wished 
most  earnestly  not  to  see.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Rho- 
dians  now  held  him  in  so  great  abhoiTence,  that  they 
1  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  the  name  of  Philip  to  i)e  any 
.  more  mentioned  among  them.  Indeed  chance  itself  con- 
■:  spired  to  raise  against  him  this  aversion.  For  when  his 
:  ambassador,  in  a  studied  discourse  which  he  addressed 
to  rt)e  people  in  the  theatre  at  Rhodes,  was  endeavouring 
to  display  the  great  generosity  of  his  master;  who,  though 
be  bad  at  this  time  the  city  of  the  Cianians  almost  wholly 
in  his  power,  was  willing,  as  he  said,  to  yield  it  as  a  fiivour 
to  the  Rhodians,  and  to  refute  by  such  indulgence  the> 
calumnies  of  those  that  opposed  his  interests,  as  well  as  to 
give  also  a  most  signal  proof  of  his  affection  towards  their 
state;  it  happened  that  a  certain  man  arrived  from  the 
fleet,  and  related  in  what  manner  the  Cianians  had  been 
carried  into  slavery,  and  the  whole  cruelty  that  had  been 
exercised  upon  the  occasion.  These  news  being  reported 
to  the  assembly  by  the  first  magistrate,  at  the  very  time 
nvhen  the  ambassador  was  delivering  his  harangue,  struck 
all  the  people  with  such  astonishment,  that  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  believe  that  Philip  could  be  guilty  of  so 
black  a  perfidy.  And  yet  this  prince,  when  by  his  trea- 
cherous conduct  he  had  been  false  rather  to  himself  than 
the  Cianians,  was  so  destitute  of  judgment,  as  well  as  lost 
to  all  sense  of  duty,  that  instead  of  feeling  remorse  and 
shame,  he  on  the  contrary  boasted  of  the  action,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  glorious  and  great  exploit.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  tlie  Rhodians  regarded  him  as  tin  enemy;  and 
resolved  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  begin  hostilities 
against  him.     Nor  was  the  resentment  less  which  the 
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.ffitolians  conceited  against  him  upon  the  same  account 
For  he  had  jngt  before  composed  his  differences  with  tbt 
people.  And  yet,  in  the  very  moment  almost  when  he 
was  extending  his  hands  towards  them,  when  not  even  any 
pretence  could  be  urged  to  cover  such  a  cooduct^of  the 
three  cities,  Chalcedon,  Lysimachia,  and  Cianos,  which 
had  lately  been  received  into  a  confederacy  with  them,  he 
forced  the  two  former  to  separate  themselves  from  the  al- 
liance, and  carried  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  into  sla- 
very, though  an  ^tolian  governor  at  that  very  time  com- 
manded in  the  place.  With  respect  to  Prusias,  though  he 
was  pleased  that  his  design  had  been  attended  ^th  success 
yet  was  he  on  the  other  hand  no  less  dissatisfied  when  he 
found  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  concjuest  were  pofr* 
•sessed  by  another^  and  that  nothing  remained  for  himself 
but  the  bare  ground  of  a  ruined  city.  He  was  forced  how- 
ever to  bear  what- he  had  no  power  to  remedy. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIFTH. 

The  lamentable  destruction  of  Agathoclea^  the  guardian  of 
young  Ptolemy  J  together  with  all  his  family  ^  in  a  popidat 
insurrection  at  Alejcandria.  His  conduct  and  character* 
Some  observations  on  the  manner  of  relating  trtigied 
events  in  history. 

CHAP.  f. 

AGATHOCLES,  having  ordered  the  Macedonians  fint 
^to  be  assembled,  appeared  before  them,  bringing  with  him 
the  young  king,  and  attended  by  his  sister  Agathoclea* 
For  some  time  he  pretended  that  his  tears  flowed  so  fast 
that  he  was  not  able  to  speak.  But  when  be  had  often 
wiped  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and  seemed  to  have  stopped 
the  violent  course  of  his  grief,  lifting  up  the  child,  **  Re- 
ceive," said  he,  "O  Macedonians,  this  young  prince 
whom  his  father,  when  he  was  dying,  delivered  indeed  intm 
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.iz  I  the  arms  of  my  sister^  but  entrusted  to  your  fidelity.    The 

>.-r  affection  of  my  sister  can  now  but  little  avail.     His  pre^ 

.'.  aervation  depends  upon  you  alone:  in  your  hands  rests  all 

.-,  his  fortune.     It  was  notorious  long  ago  to  all  men  of  judg- 

mentv  that  Tlepolemus  was  forming  designs  too  high  for 

\  bis  condition.     He  has  now  fixed  the  day,  and  even  the 

^,    hour,  in  which  he  has  determined  to  assume  the  diadem* 

,^     I  ask  not/?  continued  he,  '^  that  you  should  give  credit  tp 

me  alone;  but  to  those  who  have  seen  the  truth,  and  who 

are  just  now  come  from  being  witnesses  of  the  transaction." 

*With  these  wprds,  he  introdnced  to  them  Critolaus,  who 

declared  that  he  had  seen  the  altars  ready,  and  the  vie* 

tims  which  the  people  bad  prepared  for  the  celebration  of 

the  ceremony.     But  the  Macedonians  were  so  fiir  from 

being  moved  with  compassion  towards  him  firom  this  dis» 

/  course,  that  they  did  not  even  attend  to  what  he  said:  but 

began  to  sneer  and  to  whisper  together;  and  insulted  him 

mth  so  much  scorn,  that  hascarcely  knew  in  what  mannar 

he  at  last  withdrew  himseUt^rom  the  assembly.    He  then 

called  together,  in  their  proper  assemblies,  the  other  bodkt 

of  the  soldiery;  and  was  received  with  the  same  ill  trea&» 

ment  by  them  all.  '    r 

During  the  time  of  this  confusion,  many  of  the  troops 

arrived  continually  from  the  armies  that  were  in  the  upper 

provinces;   and  began   to  urge  their  kindred  and   their 

friends;  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the  disorders  of  the  state, 

and  not  suflfer  themselves  any  longer  to  be  insulted  by  such 

unworthy  governors.     The  people  were  the  more  easily 

engaged  in  this  design,  and  began  to  fear  that  even  the 

least  delay  might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences^ 

because  Tlepolemus 'was  master  of  the  port  of  Alexandria, 

and*  had  it  in'  his  power  to  stop  all  the  provisions  that 

should  be  coming  to  the  city.    Agathocles  also  hhnself 

Jielped  greatly  at  this  very  time  to  provoke  the  rage  of  tb^ 

multitude,-  as  well  as  to  incense  Tlepolemus.    For,  as  if 

he  had  been  willing  that  the  whole  city  should  know  that  jt 

difference  s>ubai$tc^  between  this  general  and  himself^  hr 
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took  Danae,  who  was  the  step-mother  of  the  former,  from 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  and,  having  dragged  her  through  the 
streets  with  her  face  uncovered,  threw  her  into  prisoD. 
This  action  so  exasperated  the  minds  of  all  men,  that  thej 
no  longer  communicated  their  discontent-  in  private  confi- 
dence, and  with  secrecy,  as  before;  but  fixed  up  writings 
in  the  night  in  every  part  of  the  city ;  and  in  the  day-time 
assembled  together  in  parties,  and  declared  akHid  their  de- 
testation of  the  government* 

Agathodes,  perceiving  this  disposition  of  the   peopk^ 
began  now  to  apprehend  some  fetal  consequences.     Some- 
times he  resolved  that  he  would  endeavour  to  escape  by 
flight.     But  as  he  had  beeo  so  imprudent  as  not  to  have 
made  any  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  such  a  purpose, 
he  was  forced   to  desist  from   that  design.     Sometimes 
again,  he  was  beginning  to  form  associations  of  his  friends; 
and  seemed  determined  to  make  at  least  one  desperate  at- 
tempt :   to  destroy  one  part  of  his  enemies ;  to  seize  the 
rest;    and   afterwards    avowedly   to   usurp  the   tyranny. 
Mobile  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense^  one  of  his 
guards,  whose  name  was  Moeragenes,  was  accused  of  be- 
traying all  his  secrets  to  TIepolemus,  through  the  means 
of  a  correspondence  with  Adaeus,  the  governor  of  Bubaste. 
Agatbocles  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  secretary  Nico- 
stratus^  that  he  should  take  this  man,  and  force  him  by 
every  kind  of  torture  to  declare  the  truth.     He  was  seized 
accordingly;  and»  being  conducted  by  Nicostratus  into  i 
remote  apartment  of  the  palace,  was  at  first  interrogated, 
as  he  stood,   concerning  the  facts  with  which   he   was 
charged:  and  when  he  refused  to  confess  any  thing,  be 
was  stripped.     The  guards,  some  of  them  were  preparing 
the  instruments  of  torture,  and  others,  with  rods  in  their 
hands,  were  taking  oflp  his  clothes;  when  a  servant  came 
running  into  the  apartment,  and,  having  whispered  some- 
thing to  Nicostratus  in  his  ear,  retired  again  with  the  great- 
est haste.     Nicostratus  immediately  followed  him ;  speak- 
ing not  a  word,  but  smiting  continually  his  thigh.     The 
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.   .situation  in  yvhkh  Moeragenes  now  found  himself  was  very 
.  singolar  ami  strange.     The  rods  w^re  already  raised  to 
^strike  bim,  and  the  instruments  of  torture  lay  ready  at  bis 
"'feet;  when  the  attendants,  upon  tbis  deipiiirture  of  Nico- 
"stratus,  stood  motionless,  and,  looking  one  upon  another^ 
expected  his  return.     After  some  time,  as  be  came  x^ot 
beck,  they  all  gradually  withdrew  themselves  from   the 
'  apartment.     Mceragenes,  bei^g  thus    left  alone^  passed 
"^  through  the  palace  unobserved,  and  cam^,  naked  a/s  he 
was,  into  a  tent  of  the  Macedonians  that  was  nean     11 
happened  that  the  soldiers  were  assembled  together  to  take 
"  their  dinner.     He  related  to  them  all  that  had  been  done, 
and  the  surprising  circumstances  of  his  escape.     Though 
the  story  appeared  to  be  almost  incredible,  yet  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  still  naked,  they  could  not  doubt  of  the 
truth.    Taking  occasion  therefore  from  this  accident,  he 
began  now  with  tears  to  entreat  the  Macedonians,  not  only 
to  afford  protection  to  himself,  but  to  take  the  measures 
also  that  were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  king, 
or  rather  indeed  for  their  own  safety.     For  the  destruction 
of  them  all  was  imminent  and  certain;  unless  they  would 
seize  the  moment,  when  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
Agathocles,  and   their  desire  of  vengeance,  were  at  the 
greatest  height.     And  this,  he  said,  was  now  that   mo- 
ment; and  nothing  was  wanting,  but  that  some  persons 
should  begin  the  enterprise.     The  soldiers  Were  raised  into 
fury  by  this  discourse ;  and  consented  to  all  that  was  pro- 
posed.    They  went  first  into  the  tents  of  the  other  Mace- 
donians; and  afterwards  into  those  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Por  ihey  were  all  contiguous  one  to  the  other,  and  stood 
ogether  on  the  same  side  of  the  city.     As  the  disposition 
o  revolt  had  long  been  general,  and  waited  only  to  be 
:a]led  iiito  action,  no  sooner  was  this  spirit  set  in  motion, 
h^n  it  spread  every  way  like  a  raging  flame;  so  that,  be- 
>re  four  hours  had  passed,  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men, 
•oth  in  the  camp  and  in  the  city,  were  united  in  the  same 
esign.     An  accident  also  at  this  time  happened,  which 
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tended  greatly  to  fiicilitate  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Some  spies  were  brought  to  Agathocles,  together  with  a 
letter  which  had  been  written  by  Tlepolemus  to  the  army. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was,  that  Hepolemus  was  pre- 
paring to  join  the  army ;  and  the  spies  declared,  that  he 
was  now  ready  to  come.  On  receiving  these  news,  Aga* 
thocles  seemed  to  be  bereaved  at  once  of  all  his  under* 
standing.  For,  instead  of  preparing  himself  for  action,  or 
taking  any  of  the  measures  which  such  an  exigency  required, 
he  calmly  retired  to  his  repast,  and  indulged  himself  in  all 
the  pleasures  of  his  table  in  the  usual  manner. 

But  (Enanthe,  oppressed  with  grief,  went  into  the  tem* 
pie  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  which  was  now  opened  for 
the  celebration  of  an  annual  sacrifice.  At  her  first  entrance, 
she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  supplicated  the  protection  of 
the  goddesses  with  the  most  soothing  prayers.  .She  theo 
sat  down  near  the  altar,  and  was  quiet.  Many  of  the 
women  who  were  present  beheld  her  grief  and  her  dgec* 
tion  with  a  secret  pleasure^  and  said  nothing.  The  rela- 
tions only  of  Polycrates,  and  some  others  of  rank,  not 
knowing  the  cause  of  her  disorder,  came  near  to  her,  and 
were  .beginning  to  comfort  her.  But  CEnanthe  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  **  Approach  me  not,  wild  beasts  as  yon 
are;  I  know  you  very  well;  you  are  enemies  to  our  in- 
terests, and  are  praying  the  goddesses  to  inflict  upon  us 
the  worst  of  evils :  but  I  hope  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
will  force  yourselves  to  feed  upon  your  own  children." 
With  these  words,  she  ordered  her  attendants  to  drive 
them  from  her,  and  even  to  strike  those  that  should  refuse 
to  retire.  The  women  therefore  all  left  the  temple;  lifting 
up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  imploring  the  gods,  that 
CEnanthe  herself  might  feel  those  curses  which  ^she  had 
imprecated  upon  others.  And  as  the  men  already  had 
determined  to  revolt,  this  resentment  of  their  wives,  being 
now  spread  through  every  house,  added  new  strength  to 
the  rage  with  which  they  were  before  inflamed. 

As  soon  a9  night  was  come,  in  .the  whole  city  nothing 
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--  was  to  be  seen  but  tumult,  lighted  torches,,  and  people' 
r  running  to  and  fro  in  every  part.     For  some. assembled* 

-  themselves  together  in  the  stadium  with  loud  cries;  some* 

-  animated  the  rest;  and  some,  running  every  way  in  dis- 

-  order,  sought  for  houses  and  secret  places  in  which  they- 
'   might  lie  concealed.    All  the  open  spaces  that  were  near. 

to  the  palace,  the  square,  the  stadium,  and  the  court  that' 

were  round  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  were  now  filled  with- 

'   an  innumerable  multitude  of  people  of  every  kind;  when 

:   Agathoeles,  who  had  not  long  left  his  table,  was  awakened 

from  sleep,  full  of  wine,  and  informed  of  what  had  hap-' 

pened.    Immediately  collecting  all  his  kindred,  Pfailo  only 

excepted,  he  went  to  the  king;  and,  after  some  few  words 

of  lamentation,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  carried  him  up 

into  the  gallery  that  was  between  the  Maeander  and  the 

Faliaestra,  and  which  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  theatre. 

He  fastened  behind  htm  the  first  two  doors,  and  passed 

on  to  the  third,  with  only  two  or  three  guards,  the  kingy 

and  bis  own  famUy.    The  doors  were  framed  in  the  man- 

ner  of  an  open  lattice^  and  were  fastened  with  double 

bars. 

^  The  numbers  of  the  people  that  were  drtiwn  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  were  now  so  great,  that  not  only 
the  open  places,  but  the  steps  also  and  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  them.    A  confused  nbise  and 
clam6ur  was  heard,  from  the  voices  of  women  and  children 
mingled  with  those  of  the  men.     For  such  is  the  custom 
at  Alexandria,  as  well  as  at  Carthage,  that,  in  tumufts  of 
this  kind,  the  children  are  no  less  active  than  the  men. 
When  the  day  fully  appeared,  amidst  the  many  undistin-  ' 
guis^able  cries,  it  was  heard,  however,  above  all  the  rest,  * 
that  they  called  for  the  king.     The  Macedonians,  there- 
fore, now  first  advancing  together  in  a  body  from  their 
tents^  took  possession  of  the  gate  of  the  palace,  which  wjeis 
the  place  of  the  royal  audience.  '  And,  after  some  little  . 
time^  being  informed  to  what  part  the  king  had  retired, 
they  went  round  to  the  place,  forced  open  the  first  doors 
VOL.  II.  E  e 
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of  the  gallery,  and,  as  they  approached  the  second,  de- 
manded the  child  with  loQd  cries;    Agathocjes,  perceiving 
that  the  danger  was  so  near,  entreated  the  guards  tp  go, 
and  to  declare  to  the  Macedonians,  **  that  he  was  resdy 
tp  lay  down  the  guardianship  of  the  king,  and  all  his  pdier 
power;  to  divest  himself  of  all  his  honours;  and  even  to 
abandon  all  that  he  possessed.    That  he  desired  only  that 
his  life  nifght  be  spared ;  and  that  scoall  allowanoe  yielded 
to  him,  which  would  be  necessary  for  hi^  support.     That 
when  he  should  have  thus  gone  back  again  to  his  first  cf»i- 
dition,  it  would  no  longer  be  in  his  power,  whatever  might 
be  his  will,  to  do  harm  to  any  person.''     But  the  guards 
all  refused  to  be  employed  in  this  service,  till  at  last  it  was 
undertaken  by  Aristomenes ;   the  same  who  held  after- 
wards the  chief  administration  of  the  govermnent.     This 
man  was  an  Acarnanian  by  birth ;  and  having,  as  hfi  ad- 
vanced in  life,  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  affiiirs  in 
Egypt,  he  governe4  with  a  very  high  reputatioa  both  the 
king  and  kingdom;    and  demonstrated  indeed   no  less 
ability  ip  maintaining  himself  in  that  exalted  station,  than 
he  had  shewn  before  in  flattering  Agatbocles  during  the 
tima  of  his  prosperity.    For  he  was  the  first  who,  at  a 
banquet,  had  presented  to  Agathocles  alone  of  all  the 
guests  a  golden  crown ;  an  honour  never  accustomed  to  be 
paid  to  any  but  kings.     He  had  the  courage  also  to  be  the 
^p  who  wP;re  a  portrait  of  Agathocles  in  a  ring.    And  when 
he  had  a  daugl^er  bom,  he  gave  her  the  name  of  Agatho- 
clea.    But  this  may  be  sufficient  to  mark  his  character. 

This  man  then,  having  received  the  orders  before 
mentioned,  went  out  through  a  little  wicket,  and  canoe  to 
the  Macedonians^  He  had  scarcely  spoken  a  few  words, 
and  begun  to  declare  the  intentions  of  Agathocles^  when 
the  ioldiers  attempted  In  the  instant  to  strike  their  darti 
throi^h  his  body.  But  some  parsons,  having  covered  him 
with  their  hands,  and  appeased  that  first  fury,  ordered  him 
immediately  to  return,  and  to  tell  Agathocles  that  he 
should  either  bring  out  the  king,  or  not  dare  to  come  out 
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himself.  When  they  had  thus  dismissed  him,  they  ad- 
vanced against  the  second  door  of  the  gallery,  and  forced 
it  open.  Agathocles,  perceiving  both  by  the  answer  that 
was  brought,  arid  by  this  new  violence,  with  what  rage  the 
Macedonians  were  inflamed,  extended  now  his  hands 
through  the  lattice  of  the  farthest  door.  Agathoclea  like- 
wise shewed  her  breasts,  which  she  said  had  suckled  the 
king.  With  the  most  suppliant  words  that  could  be  ut- 
tered, they  begged  that  at  least  their  lives  might  be  spared. 
But  when  neither  their  prayers  nor  their  entreaties  any 
thing  availed,  they  at  last  sent  out  the  child,  together  with 
the  guards. 

The  Macedonians,  when  they  had  received  the  king, 
set  him  immediately  upon  a  horse,  atid  conducted  him  to 
the  stadium.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  people  broke 
together  into  the  loudest  shouts  of  acclamation  and  ap- 
plause. They  stopped  the  horse,  took  down  the  king,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  seat  in  which  their  kings  were  ac* 
customed  to  be  seen.  But  the  joy  which  the.49(iultitude 
shewed  was  still  mingled  with  grief.  For  ^hile  they  re-' 
joiced  that  they  had  gotten  the  king  into  their  possession, 
they  were  grieved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  guilty  per- 
sons were  not  taken,  and  brought  to  suffer  a  just  punish - 
nient.  They  demanded,  therefore^  with  continual  clamour, 
that  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  should  be  delivered  u^  to 
the  public  vengeance.  As  the  day  was  now  far  advanced, 
and  the.  people  still  wanted  the  objects  upon  which  they 
might  vent  their  rage,  Sosibius,  who  was  the  son  of  l^si- 
bius,  and  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  royal  guards,  had 
reconrse  to  an  expedient,  the  best  indeed  that  could  be 
devised,  with  respect  both  to  the  king  and  the  public  peace, 
perceiving  that  the  commotion  was  not  likely  to  be  ap- 
peased, and  that  the  young  prince  also  was  uneasy  at  see- 
ing himself  surrounded  by  person^  unknown,  and  terrified 
by  the  noise  of  a  rude  multitude,  he  went  and  asked  him, 
v^hether  he  consented  that  those  who  bad  been  guilty  of 

£  e  2 
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crimes  against  his  mother  and  himself  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  people.  And  when  he  answered,  that  he  con- 
sented, Sosibius  ordered  some  of  the  guards  to  declare  this 
resolution  to  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  the 
king  to  his  own  house,  which  was  near,  to.  give  faim  some 
refreshment.  As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  king  were 
known,  the  whole  place  again  resounded  with  shouts  of 
approbation  and  of  joy. 

During  this  time  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea  had  retired 
severally  to  their  own  apartments.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
from  their  own  voluntary  motion,  and  others  urged  by  the 
people,  socn  went  in  search  of  them.  But  the  first  begin- 
ning of  the  slaughter  that  ensued  was  occasioned  by  the 
following  accident.  One  of  the  parasites  and  servants  of 
Agathodes,  whose  name  was  Philo,  came  drunk  into  the 
stadium;  and,  seeing  what  was  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  told  those  who  stood  near  him,  that,  as  soon  as 
Agathocles  should  appear,  they  would  change  their  senti- 
ments, as  they  had  dipne  before.  Upon  bearing  these 
words,  ^ome  began  to  revile  him,  and  others  punished  him; 
and  whep  he  attempted  to  defend  himself,  they  tore  his 
clothes;  and  some  struck  the  points  of  their  spears  into 
his  body.  He  was  then  dragged  along,  still  breathing, 
and  with  many  insults,  through  the  midst  of  the  multitude. 
As  the  people  had  now  tasted  of  blood,  they  were  impa- 
tient to  see  the  others  brought  out.  In  a  short  time  after- 
wards Agathocles  came  iSrst,  loaded  with  chains.  As  soon 
as  he  appeared,  some  persons  ran  towards  him^  and 
instantly  killed  him.  In  this  they  performed  the  office, 
not  of  enemies,  but  of  friends;  for  they  saved  him  from  the 
more  dreadful  death  which  his  crimes  deserved.  After 
Agathocles,  Nico  was  brought  out;  then  Agathoclea 
naked,  with  her  sisters ;  and  afterwards  all  the  rest  of  their 
kindred.  Last  of  all,  CEnanthe  also  was  torn  from  the 
temple,  and  was  brought  naked  on  horseback  into  the-  sta- 
dium.    All  these  were  now  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
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multitude.  Some  bit  tbem  with  their  teeth ;  some  pierced 
them  through  with  weapons ;  aud  some  tore  out  their  eyes. 
And  as  each  of  them  fdl,  they  were  divided  limb  from 
liml^  till  they  were  all  torn  into  pieces.  For  the  anger  of 
the  Egyptians  always  is  attended  with  most  terrible 
cruelty.  At  the  same  time  likewise,  the  you6g  women 
who  had  been  educated  with  Arsinoe,  being  informed  that 
Philammon  had  come  three  days  before  to  Alexandria 
from  Cyrene,  with  a  design  to  kill  the  queen,  ran  to  his 
house:  and,  having  forced  their  entradce,  they  murdered 
him  with  clubs  and  stones ;  strangled  his  son  who  was  an 
infant ;  and  then  dragged  his  wife  naked  into  the  streets, 
and  killed  her.  In  this  dismal  manner  perished  Agatho- 
clesy  Agathoclea,  and  all  their  kindred. 


CHAP.  II. 

JL  AM  not  ignorant,  indeed,  with  what  pains  some  writers, 
in  order  to  strike  their  readers  with  astonishment,  have 
heightened  xhis  transaction  into  a  most  portentous  story; 
and  loaded  it  with  a  detail  of  studied  obsbrvation,  exceed- 
ing .even  the  relation  itself  in  length.  Some  of  them, 
ascribing  every  thing  that  happened  to  the  sole  influence  of 
fortune,  attempt  to  paint  in  the  strongest  colours  the  in- 
constancy of  that  goddess,  and  to  shew  how  difficult  it  is 
for  men  to  secure  themselves  against  her  power.  Others 
again,  when  they  have  represented  all  the  circumstances  to 
be  indeed  astonishing,  endeavour  afterwards  to  assign  some 
probable  causes  of  so  wonderful  an  event.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  resolved  not  to.  undertake  the  task  of  making 
any  such  reflections.  For  I  cannot  discover  that  Agatho- 
cles  was  distinguished  either  by  his  military  skill  and  cou- 
rage ;  or  that  he  possessed  in  any  considerable  degree  that 
happy  dexterity  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  which 
might  deserve  to  be  imitated ;    or  lastly,  that  he  ever 
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ezcdkd  in  diat  tikm  of  ooaitiy  iiitr%iie»  that  r^ned  «^ 
cnfij  policy,  bjr  the  means  of  iriiich  SooUos  and  many 
other  ministcn  preacried  thtodg^  thdr  lives  a  snprane 
inflnenoe  over  those  {Hinces  who  snccessiTely  entnisted 
them  with  the  management  of  thdr  aflUn.  He  wi 
indeed  in  all  reelects  the  very  mene  of  these.  For  it  was 
onlj  the  incqiadty  and  wealmes  of  Philopator  which  first 
raised  him,  with  the  asHwishmait  of  all  oien,  mio  higfc 
anthority.  And  when  afterwards  he  had  the  fiiirest  oppor- 
tonity,  upon  the  death  of  diat  prince;,  to  maintain  himself 
in  his  exalted  station,  he  in  a  dbort-time  threw  away,  by 
the  mere  want  of  spirit  and  ability,  both  bis  power  and  his 
lifi^  The  story  of  a  man  like  this  needs  no  enlargement; 
nor  aflbrds  any  rcxim  for  such  reflections  as  might  be 
drawn  from  the  fortunes  of  that  other  Agathocles  and  Dio- 
nysios,  the  two  tyrants  of  Sidly ;  and  of  some  besides,  who 
acquired  a  name  by  their  ability  and  great  exploits.  The 
latter  of  the  two  hare  mentioned  deriYed  his  origin  from 
the  very  lowest  of  the  people.  The  former  left  the  wheel, 
the  kiln,  and  the  clay,  as  Timaeos  has  said  of  him  in  the 
way  of  reproach,  and  came  young  to  Syracuse.  And  yet 
each  of  them,  in  his  time,  raised  himself  to  be  the  tyrant 
of  that  renowned  and  opulent  city.  Afterwards  they 
became  the  sovereigns  of  all  Sicily;  and  were  masters 
likewise  of  many  of  the  parts  of  Italy.  Agathocles  also 
formed  still  greater  designs.  For  he  even  invaded  Afric: 
and  at  last  died  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  homnnrs. 
And  from  hence,  it  is  said,  when  Publius  Sdpio,  the  first 
conqueror  of  Carthage,  was  asked  what  persons  he  judged 
to  have  been  the  most  distingubhed  by  their  skill  in 
government,  and  their  wisdom  in  conducting  the  boldest 
euterprizes,  he  answered,  Dionysius  and  Agathocles.  These 
then  are  the  men  firom  whose  actions  a  historian  may  take 
a  fair  occasion  to  stop  his  readers  with  reflections;  to 
remind  them  of  the  power  of  fortune;  to  reznark  the  copfse 
of  human  affiiirs;  and,  in  a  word,  to  inculcate  many  useful 
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Lesson««  Bat  olbers»  like  the  Agathocles  whose  fate  we 
bave  described,  are  Terj  unfit  to  be  made  the  subjects  of 
sneh  discourse.  Upon  this  tecount,  I  have  related  without 
uny  enlargement  the  bare  circnmstaaee^  of  his  fall.  Bat 
there  was  also  indeed  another  reason  which  determined 
mo^  with  n6  less  weight,  to  reject  all  amplification  in  the 
recital  of  this  story.  Those  changes  of  fortune^  which  are 
dreadfiil  and  astonishing,  should  be  exhibited  in  a  single 
view,  and  so  far  only  as  that  they  may  be  barely  known. 
To  keep  them  afterwards  in  sight,  and  to  exaggerate  them 
in  a  long  description,  not  only  is  attended  with  no  advan- 
tage, but  must  even  be  painful  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
shewn.  In  every  thing  that  is  ofiered  to  the  eyes  or  ears, 
the  design  should  always  be  to  convey  either  some  utility, 
or  some  pleasure.  All  history  especially  should  be  directed 
constantly  to  these  two  ends.  But  an  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  astonishing  accidents  is  certainly  neither  useful  nor 
pleasing.  It  cannot  be  useful,  because  no  one  would 
wish  to  imitate  what  is  contrary  to  reason :  nor  pleasing, 
because  none  can  be  delighted  either  with  the  sight 
or  the  relation  of  such  events  as  are  repugnant  both 
to  nature  and  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  men.  We 
may  desire  indeed  once,  and  for  the  first  time  only,  to  see 
or  to  hear  of  such  disasters,  for  the  sake  of  being  assured 
that  some  things  may  happen  which  we  conceived  to  be 
impossible.  But  when  we  have  this  assurance,  aoy 
lengthened  repetition,  forced  upon  us,  only  fills  us  with 
disgust.  A  historian  therefore  should  be  contented  barely 
to  relate  what  may  serve  for  imitation,  or  may  be  heard 
with  pleasure.  An  enlarged  description  of  calamity,  which 
exceeds  those  bounds,  may  be  proper  indeed  for  tragedy, 
but  not  for  history.  Some  indulgence  however  may  be 
allowed  perhaps  to  those  historians,  who,  because  they 
neither  have  considered  the  works  of  nature,  nor  are 
acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  things  in  the  world, 
are  ready  to  regard  the  events  which  themselves  have  seen, 
or  which  they  have  greedily  received  from  others,  as  the 
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BOOK  THE  SIXTEENTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

The  naval  engagement  between  Jitalus  and  Philip  near  the 

island  of  Chios, 

L  HILIP  was  now  filled  with  great  perplexity,  and  began 
x>  be  extremely  anxious  with  respect  to  the  event.  His 
progress  in  the  siege  had  in  no  degree  answered  his  expect- 
ition  :  and  the  enemy  also  were  lying  at  anchor  near  him, 
with  a  greater  number  of  decked  ships  than  his  own.  As 
Lhere  was  therefore  no  room  left  for.  choice,. be  suddenly 
sailed  away  with  all  his  fleet  This  motion  occasioned  no 
small  surprise  in  Attalus;  who  expected  that  the  king 
MTould  still  have  continued  the  work  of  his  mines  against 
he  city.  But  Philip  had  persuaded  himself,  that,  by 
jetting  first  out  to  sea,  he  should  be  secure  from  being 
3vertaken  by  the  enemy ;  and  directing  his  course  along 
:he  coast,  might  be  able  to  arrive  safe  at  Samos.  He  was 
lowever  very  greatly  disappointed  in  his  hopes.  For 
\ttalus  and  Theophiliscus  no  sooner  saw  that  he  was 
getting  out  to  sea^  than  they  resolved  immediately  to  fqllow 
aim. .  Their  fleet  was  not  formed  in  order:  for  they  had 
:(xpected,  as  we  haVc  said,  that  Philip  would  still  have.per- 
dsted  in  the  siege.  They  exerted  however  their  whole 
ikill  in  rowing;  and  when  they  had  overtaken  the  enemy, 
Attalus  attacked  the  right,,  which  was  also,  the  van  of  their 
3eet,  and  Theophiliscus  the  left.  Philip,  finding  himself 
thus  intercepted  in  his  course,  gave  the  signal  to  his  ships 
upon  the  right,  commanding  them  to.  turn  their  prows 
towards  the  enemy,  and  to  engage' with  vigour:  and  him- 
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self  with  some  boats  retired  to  the  little  islands  that  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  designing  to  observe  from 
thence  the  progress  of  the  battle.  His  fleet  consisted  of 
fifty-three  decked  ships ;  besides  open  vessels,  sudi  as 
boats  and  long  galleys,  which  were  in'  number  one  hon- 
dred  and  fifty.  Some  others  were  left  at  Samoa,  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  ready.  On  the  side  of  his  ene« 
mies  were  sixty-five  decked  ships,  including  those  sent  by 
the  Byzantines ;  and,,  beside  thoie,  nine  biremes,  and  three 
triremes. 

The  vessel  in  which  Attains  sailed  began  the  combat; 
and  the  nearest  of  the  ships  on  both  sides,  without  waiting 
lor  any  signal,  immediately  engaged  each  with  the  othn  sb 
they  approached.     Attains,  having  attacked  an  octireme^ 
laid  open  the  side  by  a  fortunate  stroke  below  the  sorfiEice 
of  the  waiter;  sb  that  the  vessel  sunk  at  last  to  the  bottom, 
though  the  men  upon  the  disck  maintained  the  fight  tot 
some  time  with  the  gceatest  bravery.     Another  vessel  that 
belonged  to  Philip,  carrying  ten  banks  of  oars,  and  which 
was  the  first  ship- in  the  fleet,  was  lost  by  a  very  strange 
accident.     A  bireme,  having  fallen  under  the  prow  of  this 
large  ship,,  was  struck  by  the  latter  with  so  great  violence, 
that  all  the  art  of  the  pilot  was  not  able  to  draw  out'  the 
beak,  which   was  fixed  fast  in  the  middle  of  the  hulk 
of  the  little  vessel,  just  below   the  uppermost  bank  oi 
the  oars.    At  this  very  time  two  quinqueremes  came  up; 
and  striking  their  beaks  into^  both  the  sides  of  the  largie 
ship,  which  was  so  fixed  in  its  position  by  the  little  vessel 
that  was  suspended  from  it  that  it  was  not  able  to  move^ 
sunk  it  to  the  bottom,  together  with  all  that  were  on 
board.    Among  these  was  Democrates,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  fleet.  About  the  same  time  likewise,  Dionvsi* 
dorus  and  Dinocrates,  two  brothers  and  commanders  on 
the  side  of  Attalus,  were  engaged,  with  circumstances  not 
less  singular,  the  one  with  a  septireme,  and^the  other  with 
an  octireme  of  the  enemy.    Dlnoerates,  who  attacked  the 
latter,  having  raised  tUe  prow  of  his  vessel^  received  a 
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troke  in  the  part  that  was  above  the  water^  and  at  the 
ame  time  strnck  his  own  beak  so  deqp  into  the  lower  pait 
i  the  oGti&eme^  Uiat  he  was  not  able  to  draw  it  backi 
boqgh  he'  many  times  attempted  it  by  lighteping  his  stem. 
A  this  sUtnaiyaUf  he  was  so  t&osely  attacked  by  the  Mace* 
[onians^  that  he  found  himself  in  the  greatest  danger. 
}ut  Attains,  perceiving  what  had  happened^  bore  domi 
ipon  the  octireme;  and  by  the  vicdence  of  the  shock 
eparated  the  two  vessels,  and  set  Dinocrates  free^  The 
klacedonians  were  all  killed  after  a  brave  resistance;  and 
he  vessel  remained  in  the  -power  of  the  conquerors.  Dkit 
lysidorus  on  bis  part,  bearing  down  upon  the  septiremeji 
3i$sed  his  stroke;  and,  as  he  fell  against  the  eniemy,  lost 
11  the  banks  of  his  oars  upon  the  right  side  of  his.  vesself 
Dd  all  the  battlements  of  his  deck.  The  Macedonfiuis 
ttack  him  on  every  side  iriih  hmd  shouts  and  ccies.  The 
essel  was  soon  sunk,  together  with  all  that  were  on  boasd* 
)ionysidortts  alone^  and  two  others,  aaved  themselvea  by 
wimming.  to  a  bireme  that  was  near.  Among  the  rest  of 
be.  ships  thi^  were  engaged,  the  contest  was  mone  eqaidi 
?fae  advantage,  which  Philip  had  in  the  number  of  his 
nail  vessels  was  balanced  by  the  strength  of  the  decked 
lips  on  the  side  of  Attains.  And,  though  the  hopes 
f  success  were  the  most  promising  on  the  side  of  Attains, 
le  vigour  of  the  Macedonians  in  the  right  of  the  fleet  ren^ 
ered  the  victory  at  this  time  doubtful. 
The  Bhodians,  when  they  first  sailed  out  to  sea,  were  at 
very  great  distance  behind  the  enemy,  as  we  b^re  have 
lentioned.  But  as  they  far  exceeded  them  in  the  swift- 
3ss  of  their  course,  they  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  Ma«* 
^donian  fleet;  and  began  to  attack  the. vessels  in  stern,  as 
Lcy  were  sailing  from  them,  and  to  break  their  banks, 
he  Macedonians  were  then. forced  to  turn,  and  assitt  the 
tips  that  were  thus  attacked.  And  when  the  rest  of  the 
hod] an  vessels  were  come  up,  and  had  joined  Theophi- 
»cus,  the  whole  fleets,  on  both  sides  turned  their  prow% 
le  one  qgainst.the  other,  and  amidst  the  souud  of  trnm^. 
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pets,  and  the  noise  of  animating  cries,  engaged  in  lec 
battle  with  the  greatest  ardour.  The  action  howerer 
would  have  been  determined' in  a  very  short  time,  and  w'A 
little  difficulty,  if  the  Macedonians  had  not  intermingleii 
some  small  vessels  among  their  decked  ships,-  and  by  tbst 
measure  frustrated  in  various  manners  the  effi>rts  of  the 
Rhodian  fleet.  For  no  sooner  was  the  order  of  battk 
broken  by  the  first  shock,  and  the  ships  mingled  together 
in  confusion,  than  these  small  vessels,  falling  in  among  the 
rest,  either  stopped  them  in  their  course,  or  prevented 
them  from  turning,  and  employing  with  advantage  their 
proper  strength ;  and^  by  obstructing  sometimes  the  wmrt 
ing  of  the  oars,  sometimes  by  attacking  the '.prow,  aod 
sometimes  again  the  stern  of  the.  larger  ships,  rendered  the 
skill  of  the  pilots,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  rowers,  alike 
unserviceable.  When  any  of  the  ships  were  engaged  beak 
with  beak,  the  Rbodians  indeed  displayed  their  superior 
art.  For  setting,  their  own  vessels  low  upon  the  prov, 
while  they  received  the  stroke  of  the  enemy  above  the 
Mwter,  they  at  the  same  time  struck  the  adverse  ships 
below  it,  and  made  such  breaches  as  were  irreparable.  It 
was  but  seldom  however  that  they  availed  themselves  of 
ihis  advantage.  Deterred  by  the  vigour  which  the  Mace- 
donians shewed,  in  maintaining  the  fight  hand  to  hand 
against  them  from  their  decks,  they  in  general  declined  the 
danger  of  a  close  engagement;  and  chose  rather  to  run 
through  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  to  break  the  oars;  and 
then,  returning  again,  to  direct  their  strokes  against  the 
stern  of  the  vessels,  or  against  the  sides,  as  they  were  turn- 
ing themselves  obliquely  from  them;  and  either  pierced 
them  with  their  beaks,  or  carried  away  some  part  that  was 
necessary  for  the  working  of  the  ship.  By  this  method 
they  destroyed  a  very  great  number  of  vessels  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian fleet. 

"  There  were  three  Rhodian  quinqueremes,  that  were 
distinguished  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  this  engage- 
ment.    One  ot  these  was  the  vessel  in  which  Theophiliscus 
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iledy  who  was  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  Fhilostratus 
as  captain  in  the  second.  The  third  had  Nicostratus  on 
)ard9  and  was  commanded  by  Autolychus.  The  last  of 
ese  ships  had  struck  one  that  belonged  to  the  enemy 
:th  so  great  violence,  that  the  beak  was  left  sticking  in  the 
tssel.  The  ship  that  was .  struck  soon  sunk  with  all  the 
en ;  and  the  other,  while  the  water  flowed  in  fast  at  the 
ow,  was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  enemy.  Au- 
lychus  defended  himself  for  some  time  with  the  greatest 
urage ;  till,  being  covered  with  wounds,  he  at  last  fell 
ith  his  arms  into  the  sea.  The  rest  that  were  on  board 
aintained  the  fight  with  no  less  bravery,  till  they  were  all 
^ewise  killed.  At  this  time  Theophiliscus  advanced 
wards  them.  Not  being  able  to  save  the  vessel,  which 
IS  already  filled  with  water,  he  struck  two  ships  of  the 
lemy^  and  forced  out  all  that  were  on  board.  But  being 
on  surrounded  by  a  very  great  number  both  of  light  and 
lavy  vessels,  he  lost  the  gr^test  part  of  his  men  afler  a ' 
ave  resistance.  And  having  himself  also  received  three ^ 
3unds,  and  being  pressed  by  the  most  imminent  danger, 
:  at  last  with  great  difficulty  saved  his  ship  through  the 
sistance  of  Philostratiis,  who  had  the  courage  to  take  his 
ace  in  the  action.  Being  then  joined  by  some  other 
ssels,  he  returned  once  more  to  fight;  and,  though  the 
*englK  of  his  body  was  much  weakened  by  his  wounds, 
t  such  was  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  that  he  distinguished 
mself  by  more  glorious  efforts,  and  by  a  courage  more 
bonishing  than  before. 

In  this  battle  there  were  properly  two  actions,  at  a  great 
stance  one  from  the  dther.  For  the  right  of  the  fleet  of 
lilip,  which  was  attacked  by  Attains,  having  kept  their 
urse  close  along  the  shore,  as  they  had  at  first  designed, 
IS  not  far  distant  from  the  continent  of  Asia ;  while  his 
t,  which  had  turned  to  support  the  ships  in  the  rear,  had 
preached  the  island  Chios,  and  was  engaged  with  the 
lodian  fleet.  The  success  of  Attalus  against  the  right 
d  been  almost  complete;  and  this  prince,  as  he  pursued 
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his  victory^  was  liow  come  near  to  those  little  islsnds 
where  Philip  was  stationed,  expecting  the  6Te»t  of  tke 
battle;  when  he  perceived,  that  one  of  his  own  qninqH^ 
remesy  which  had  advanced  too  far  beyond  the  rest,  was 
strnck.by  a  Macedonian  tessel^  and  was  ready  to  sink. 
He  hastened,  therefore,  with  two  quadriremes  to  save  tHa 
ship*  And  when  the  enemy,  as  he  approached,  declined 
the  combat,  and  retired  towards  the  land,  he  pursued  with 
the  greatest  eagerness,  and  was  earnest  to  render  himself 
master  of  the  Macedonian  vessel.  Philip,  perceiving  tbi/ 
the  king  was  so  far  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  fleet, 
took  four  quinqueremes,  three  biremes,  and  some  bottt 
that  were  near,  and  stood  ready  to  intercept  him  in  his 
return.  Attalus,  finding  his  return  cut  off,  and  b&sf^ 
filled  with  the  greatest  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  wai  at 
last  forced  to  run  his  ship  close  in  to  the  land,  and  escaped  { 
safe,  to  Erythj^se,  with  the  rest  that  were  on  board ;  whik 
ihe  vessel,  and  all  the  royal  iurniture,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Philip.  An  artifice,  indeed,  which  he  had  emplojed  \ 
upon  this  occasion,  very  greatly  facilitated  his  escape. 
He  had  ordered  his  most  splendid  fiimiture  to  be  brought 
oiit,  aind  placed  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship.  When  the 
Macedonians,  therefore,  first  entered  from  their  boats,  aad 
saw  itany  rich  goblets,  a  vest  of  purple,  and  all  the  uten- 
sils which  accompany  the  regal  pomp ;  instead  of  fbllov- 
ing  the  pursuit,  they  set  themselves  to  pillage  what  wis 
before  them,  and  by  that  delay  gave  fiiU  time  to  the  kiogt 
to  continue  his  flight  with  safety  to  Erythrae. 

Though  Philip  had  been  by  much  the  gpreatest  suSsrte 
in  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  yet  so  much  was  be 
elated  with  this  success,  that  he  sailed  back  again  into  the 
open  sea,  and  b^an  with  great  diligence  to  draw  together 
hid  shipS)  and  to  encoun^  his  men,  as  if  he  had  nov 
clearly  obtained  the  victory.  And  indeed  when  his  eDe- 
mies  on  the  other  side  perceived  that  he  was  followed  bj 
thje  royal  vessel  bound  fast  to  his  own,  they  were  all  reeij 
to  believe  that  Attalus  had  perished.    Dionysidorus  amoog 
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be  rest  was  filled  with  that  persaaaton.    He  made  the 
igna),  therefore,  for  bringing  together  the  ships  of  his 
wn  fleet;  and,  having  soon  collected  them  into  a  body» 
e  sailed  away  to  the  ports  of  Asia  without  any  danger* 
Lt  the  same  time  also^  the  Macedonian  ships  that  were 
Dgaged  against  the  Rhodians^  having  for  a  long  time 
iifiered  greatly  in  the  action,  withdrew  themselves  separ 
itely  from  the  figfaty  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  as- 
istance  to  some  other  part  of  the  fleet.    The  Rhodians, 
^hen  they  bad  bound  fast  to  the  stern  of  their  own^hips 
ne  part  of  the  vessels  which  they  had  taken,  and  broken 
he  rest  into  pieces,  directed  their  course  to  Chios.    In  the 
Dgagement  against  Attains,  Philip  had  lost  one  vessel  of 
sn  banks  of  oars,  one  of  nine,  one  of  seven,  and  one  c^ 
ix;  together  with  ten  other  decked  ships,  three  biremes, 
nd  twenty-five  boats.    These  vessels  were  all  destroyed, 
Dgether  with  the  men  that  were  on  board.    In  the  en-  ^ 
lagement  against  the  Rhodians,  ten  of  his  decked  shipe 
^ere  destsoyed,  and  forty  boats;  two  qaadriremes  were 
Iso  taken,  and  seven  boats,  with  all  their  men.    On 
be  side  of  Attalus,  oae  bireme  and  two  quinqueremes 
rere  sunk;  and  the  royal  vessd  was  taken.    Two  qum- 
ueremes  of  the  Rhodians  were  destroyed,  and  some  tri- 
emes;  but  none  of  their  vessels  taken«    No  more  than 
ixty  men  were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Rhodians;  and 
bout  seventy  in  the  fleet  of  Attains.    But  on  the  side  of 
^hilip,  three  thousand  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  and  six 
lousand  of  the  naval  forces,  lost  their  lives.    Two  thoa- 
ind  also  of  the  Macedonians  and  their  allies  were  taken 
riaoners.    Among  these,  seven  hundred  were  Egyptians. 
Inch  wa9  the  end  of  the  naval  battle  near  the  island  of 
!hios# 

When  the  action  was  finished,  Philip  assumed  to  him- 
Mf  upon  two  accounts,  the  honour  of  the  victory.  The 
rat  was,  that  he  had  forced  Attalus  to  run  his  vessel  in  to 
%e  land,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  ship;  and 
lie  other^  because  he  had  cast  anchor,  after  the  engage- 
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inent,  near  the  promontory  ArgennuiA,  andtak^i  hts  sta- 
tion in  the  very  midst  of  the  wrecks  of  the  fleets.  On  the 
next  day  likewise,  he  endeavoured  by  his  actions  to  sup- 
port the  same  pretension.  With  this  design,  and  in  order 
to  persuade  men  still  more  strongly  that  he  remained  the 
conqueror,  he  collected  together  the  wrecks  of  all  the 
ships,  and  took  up  the  bodies  of  his' own  men  that  were  to 
be  distinguished- among  the: dead.  -  But  it  very  soon  ap- 
peared, that  this  was  not  his  own  opinion.  For  while  he 
was  employed  in  this  very  work,  Dionysidorus  and  the 
Rhodians,  having  joined  their  fleets  together,  came  sailing 
towards  the  place  where  he  was,  and  stood  for  sometime 
before  him  in  order  of  battle.  And  when  he  declined'tbe 
engagement,  they  returned  unmolested  back  to  Chios. 
-  In  reality,  this  prince  had  never  at  any  time  before  suf- 
fered so  great  a  loss  in  a  single  action,  either  by  land  or 
sea.  He  felt  himself  very  deeply  affected  with  the  misfor- 
tune; and  was  forced  to  abate  much  of  bis  former  ardour. 
He  endeavoured  indeed^  by  every  method,  to  oonceal  his 
sentiments  from  others ;  but  the  very  face  of  things  alone 
rendered  even  this' attempt  impracticable.  For^- beside 
other  circumstances,  the  objects  that  presented  themsdves 
on  every  side,  after  the  engagement,  struck  all  -with  iiorror 
who  beheld  them.  So  great  had  been  the  slaughter,  that 
thewhole  strait  at  the  time  was  covered  with  blood;  and 
wad  filled  with  dead  bodies,  with  arms,,  and  wrecks  of  the 
ships.  And  for  many  days  >  afterwards,  these  objects  were 
se^n*  mingled  together,'  and  thrown  in  heaps 'upon  the 
shores.  -  So  dreadful  a  spectacle  not  only- struck  Philip 
with  confusion,  but  filled  all  the  Macedonians  vrith  ex- 
treme dismay.  Theophiliscus,  who  survived  only  one  daj 
after  the  battle,  wrote  an  account  of  the  action  to  bis 
country;  appointed  Cleonseus  in  his  own  stead  commander 
of  the  fleet;  and  then  died  of  his^wounds;  having  merited 
immortal  honour,  not  only  by  his  courage  in'  the  engage- 
ment, but  on  account  of  the!  resolution  also  which  he  had 
shewn  in  conducting  the  whole  design.     For  unless  bis 
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pirit  had  determined  him  to  be  thus  early  in  attacking 
^hilip,  BO  universally  was  that  prince  at  this  time  dreaded, 
lat  the  present  opportunity  would  have  been  wholly  lost, 
lut  he  not  only  resolved  to  begin  the  war  against  him, 
ut  obliged  his  country  also  to  seize  the  favourable  mo- 
)ent;  and  forced  Attains  likewise  not  to  waste  his  time  in 
reparations,  but  to  enter  immediately  into  action,  and  to 
7  the  fortune  of  a  battle'  without  any  delay.  It  was  not 
ithout  good  reason^  therefore,  that  the  Rhodians  after  his 
eath  decreed  such  honours  to  his  memory,  as  were  most 
roper  to  encourage,  not  those  alone  who  were  then  alive, 
at  the  men  also  of  future  times,  to  render  upon  great 
ccasions  the  most  effectual  service  to  their  country. 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

7%e  reason  wky  men  often  abandon  their  designs.^ 

If  HAT  was  it  then  which  forced  him. to  stop  at  once  in 
le  midst  of  this  pursuit?  It  was  nothing  indeed  but  the 
ere  nature  of  things.  For  we  often  see,  that  men,  while 
ley  contemplate  objects  at  a  distance,  and  attend  only  to 
le  great  advantages  that  would  follow  from  success,  en- 
ige  eagerly  in  designs  which  are  impossible  to  be  accom- 
ished.  The  violence  of  their  desires  precludes  altogether 
e  exercise  of  their  reason.  But,  when  the  time  of  ex- 
ution  is  come,  and  the  difficulties  which  appear  upon  a 
iarer  view  are  found  to  be  absolutely  insurmountable, 
eir  thoughts  are  suddenly  bewildered  and  perplexed; 
eir  understanding  becomes  confused ;  and  the  attempt 
then  abandoned  with  the  same  precipitation  with  which 
bad  before,  been  undertaken. 


VOL.  II.  F  f 
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EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

Philip  renders  himself  master  qfPrinassus  by  a  s^aiagem. 

After  some  attacks,  which  the  strength  of  this  little 
city  rendered  fruitless,  FhiUp  desisted  from  the  attempt; 
and,  leading  his  army  throhgh  the  coimtryy  destroyed  the 
citadels,  and  plundered  the  villages  that  were  near«    He 
then  went  and  encamped  before  Priaassias:  and,  hevring  in 
a  short  tioie  finished  his  blinds,  and  completed  die  othei 
preparations  that  were  necessary  for  a  siege,  he  began  to 
undermine  the  wall  of  the  city.     But,  when  he  found  that 
the  rockiness  of  the  soil  rendered  this  work  altogether 
impracticable,  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  stratageni 
He  ordered  the  soldiers  to  mak»:^  great  noise  under 
ground  in  the  day-time,  as  if  they  were  em^doyed  m  d^- 
ging  the  mines,  and,  in  the  night,  to  bring  earth  from 
distant  parts,  and  to  lay  it  along  the  inouths  of  the  pits 
that  were  opened;  that  the  besieged,  on  seeing  a  large 
quantity  of  earth,  might  be  struck  with  apprehensions  of 
their  danger.     At  first,  however,  the  inhabitants  di^lajed 
a  great  shew  of  bravery,  and  seemed  determined  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  their  post.     But  when  Philip  informed 
them  by  a  message,  that  the  wall  was  uudermined  to  the 
length  of  four  hundred  feet ;  and  that  he  left  it  to  their 
choice,  whether  they  would  now  retire  with  safety,  or, 
remaining  till  he  should  set  fire  to  the  props,  be  thai  all 
destroyed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  place;   they  gave  an 
tatire  credit  to  his  account,  and  delivered  up  the  cily. 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 

The  situation  qfjdssus.     The  judgment  of  the  author  cm- 

ceming  iiponderful  stories. 

IaSSUS  in  Asia  is  situated  upon  the  gul^  which  is  ter- 
minated on  oni^  side  by  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  At 
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Milesbn  territory^  au^  on  diQ  other,  by  the  city  of  Min* 
dus;  and  whibh  by  many  is  called  the  Bar^lietic.  gulf, 
from  the  cities  of  the  same  name  which  are  spread  round 
the  innermost  parts  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  lassus  boast, 
that  they  were  originally  a  colony  from  Argos ;  but  that 
afterwards  their  ancestors,  when  they  had  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  Carian  war^  received  a  new  colony  of  Milesians, 
which  was  brought  to  them  by  the  son  of  Neleus,  the  first 
founder  of  Miletus.  .  Tb^  city  contains  ten  stadia  in  cir- 
cumferenc;^,  There  is  a  report  whiqh  is  firmly  credited 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bargylian  pities ;  ,  th|it  no 
snow  or  rain  e'vef  falls  upon  the  statue  of  the  Qin^lyan 
Diana,  tho.ugh  it  stands  in  the  ppen  air». ..  The  people  of 
lassus  affirm  the  same  thiQg  i^lso  concerping  th^ir  statue 
pf  Vesta:  and  both  these  stories  are  related,  as  facts  by 
some  historians. .  For  my  own  part^  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
that  I  am  still,  forced  in  (be ,  CQur^e^  of  my  work  to  take 
some  notice  of  such  traditions,  >fJ|^h  are  scarcely  to  be 
heard  with  patience*  It  is  certf^jyoly  a .  pioof  f^  a  most 
childish  folly,  to  relate  thipgs,  which,  when/th^  are 
brought  to  be  examined,  appear  to  be  not  pn|^  .iipa|>ro* 
bable,  but  even  not  possible.  When  a  writer  a^ifm^  for 
example,  that  certain  bodies,  though  placed  in  the  light  of 
the  sun,  project  no  shade,  what  is  it  but  a.  plain  indication 
of  a  distempered  brain?  and  yet  Theopompus.has  de-> 
clared  that  this  happens.  tQ  thoeie  wh^  are  adoiit^teil  into 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  same  kind  are 
^e  stories  that  have  now  been  mentioned.  I. must  con- 
Tess,  indeed,  that,  when  things  of  this  sort  tend,  only  to 
3reserve  in  vulgar  minds  a  reverential  awe  of  ihe  divinity, 
pvriters  may.  sometimes  be  .excused,  if  they  employ  their 
:)ains  in  recounting  miracles,  and.  in  framing  legendary 
»les.  But  nothing  which  .exceeds  that  point  should  be 
dlowed*  It.  is.  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  fix  in  every  instanee 
he  exact  bounds  of  this  indulgence:  yet  neither  i^  it 
ibsolutely  impossible.     My  opipion  is,  that  ignorance  and 

Ff2 
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falsehood  may  be  admitted  in  a  small  degree ;  and  when 
they  are  carried  farther,  that  they  ought  to  be  exploded. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIFTH. 

Scipio  returns  to  Rome*    His  triumph.     The  death  of 

Syphax, 

^OT  long  after  this  time,  Publius  Scipio  returned  back 
to  Rome  from  Afric.  As  the  greatness  of  his  actions  had 
raised  in  men  a  very  high  and  general  expectation,  he  was 
surrounded  by  vast  crowds  upon  his  entrance,  and  received 
by  the  people  with  the  greatest  marks  of  favour.  Nor  was 
this  only  reasonable,  but  an  act  also  of  necessary  duty. 
For  they,  who  not  long  before  had  not  so  much  as  dared 
to  hope,  that  Annibal  ever  could  be  driven  out  of  Italy,  or 
the  danger  be  removed  from  their  own  persons  and  their 
families,  now  saw  themselves  not  only  freed  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  present  evils,  but  established  also  in  a 
lasting  and  firm  security,  by  the  entire  conquest  of  their 
enemies.  Upon  this  occasion,  therefore,  they  set  no 
bounds  to  their  joy.  Oii  the  day,  likewise,  in  which  be 
eotered  the  city  in  triumph,  as  the  objects  that  were 
viewed  in  the  procession  represented  most  clearly  to  the 
senses  of  the  people  the  dangers  from  which  they  had 
escaped,  they  stood  as  in  an  ecstasy  of  passion,  pouring 
out  thanks  to  the  gods,  and  acknowledgments  to  the 
author  of  so  great  a  deliverance.  Among  the  rest  of  the 
pHsoners,  Syphax  also,  the  Massaesylian  king,  was  led 
along  a  captive  in  the  procession :  and  after  some  time  he 
died  in  prison.  When  the  solemnity  of  the  triumph  was 
finished,  there  was  afterwards  in  Rome,  during  many 
days,  a  continual  succession  of  games  and  spectacles  i  the 
expence  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Scipio,  with  a  gene- 
rosity which  was '  worthy  of  him . 
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EXTRACT  THE  SIXTH. 

« 

The  prudent  conduct  of  Philip  after  his  defeat. 

L  HERE  are  many  men  indeed,  who  may  be  observed  to 
begin  an  action  well,  and  even  to  redouble  their  ardour. as 
;hey  advance,  till  they  have  made  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress : :  but  to  conduct  an  enterprise  completely  to  the,  end, 
md,  even  when  fortune  obstructs  them  in  their  course,  to 
iupply  by  pi^idence  whatever  may  have  been  defective  in 
ilacrity  and  vigour^  is  the  portion  only  of  [a  few.     In  this 
new,  as  the  inaction  of  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  afler 
heir  late  victory,  may  justly  be  censured ;  so,  on  the  other 
land,  the  magnanimity  and  the  royal  spirit  with  which 
Philip  persisted  still  in  his  designs  deserves  not  less  to  be 
tpplauded.     Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  not 
ny  meaning  to  apply  this  commendation  to  the  general 
:haracter  and  conduct  of. this   prince;    but,  that  I  am 
peaking  only  of  the  attention  which  he  exerted  upon  the 
)resent  occasion.     Without  this  distinction,  I  might  be 
barged,  perhaps,  with  inconsistency;  in  having  not  long 
»efore  applauded  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  and  censured 
^hilip,  and  delivering  now  a .  contrary  judgment.     But  for 
his  very  purpose  it  was,  that  I  observed  expressly  in  the 
beginning  of  my  work,  that  a  historian  often  is  obliged  to 
pplaud  and  to  condemn  the  same  persons,  as  different 
ccasions  may  require.     For  the  revolutions  of  affairs,  and 
adden   accidents   as  they   arise,  are  frequently  seen  to 
hange  the  intentions  of  men  from  good  to  bad,  or  from 
ad  to  good.     And  even  without  the  impression  of  external 
ircumstances,  the  natural  inconstancy  of  the  human  ifiind 
>metimes  determines  men  to  a  right  course  of  action,  and 
>metimes  to  that  which  is  altogether  wrong.     The  force 
i*  one  or  other  of  these  causes  was  now  clearly  visible  in 
hilip.     For,  though  this  prince  suffered  no  small  concern 
om  his  late  defeat,  and  was  apt,  almost  at  all  times,  to  be 
irried  along  by  violence  and  passion,  yet  upon  this  occa- 
'     '      '     \  .  Ff3 
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sion  he  accommodated  himself  with  a  most  astomsbing 
prudence  to  the  exigency  df  the  tunes.  By  this  condoci 
he  was  again  enabled  to  resume  the  war  against  the  Rho- 
dians  and  king'  Attains;  and  in  the  end  dfccompltshed  all 
that  be  proposed.  Such  an  instance  of  his  priidence  de- 
serve not  to  pass  altoge^er  without  remark.  Bor'some 
men-^  liko  h&A'  racers>  abandon  their  de&rgnsy  when  they 
are  &m<ired  cveti  almost -%^^ the  end  of  their  coarse:  -while 
others,  on^  tfa#  contrary,  obtain  a  victory  agwiaC  thdr 
rivals,  by  exiting  In  that  vetj  moment  more  strenuoiis 
efforts  than  before. 


EXTRACT  THE  SEVENTH. 

The  sittiaHoHr  ofSe$tu9  and  Abydm.     The  m^e  ^  ikis  Uut 
.     city  ;  and  the  desperate  resoltdion  of  the  citizens* 

IT  would  be  tteedless  to  enter  into  a  long  description  rf 
the  situation  of  Sestus  and  Abydus,  or  to  enumerate  the  con- 
veniences which  they  possess.  For  these  cities  are  so  singu- 
larly placed^  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one,  unless  among 
the  most  vulgar  of  mankind,  who  has  not  acquired  scnne 
knowledge  of  them.  But  it  will  not  be  linusefiil  upon  the 
present  occasion  to  turn  the  attention  of  die  reader  t6a 
general  view  of  their  position.  And  indeed  whoever  will 
compare  and  lay  together  what  I  am  gbrng  to  say,  may 
obtain  from  thence  a  jnster  notion  of  these  two  cities  than 
even  from  an  examination  of  the  ground  upon  which  they 
stand. 

As  it  is  not  possible  then  to  sail  from  the  Ocean,  or,  as 
it  is  called  by  others,  from  the  Atlantic,  into  Oiir  sea,  with- 
out passing  through  the  strait  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
so  neither  is  there  any  way  of  sailing  from  bur  sea  into  the 
Propontis  and  the  Pontus,  unless  through  the  passage  that 
lies  between  Sestus  and  Abydus.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
these  straits  ate  very  differently  fornicd.'  For  that  of  the 
Pillairs  of  Hercules  is  much  larger  than  the  Hellespont, 
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and  contains  sixty  stadia  in  breadth ;  whereas  the  other, 
between  Sestns  and  Abjdas,  has  no  noore  than  two.  But 
in  making  this  diffinrence  Fortune  seema  to  have  acted  not 
altogether  without  design.  One  reason  of  it,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  oonjeeture,  seems  to  be»  that  the  exterior  ocean 
is  by  many  degrees  larger  than  our  sea.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  strait  of  Abydus  is  better  adiipted,  upon  this 
account,  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  live  upon  it  For 
as  both  sides  of  it  are  covered  with  inhabitants,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passage  serves  as  a  kind  of  gate  for  their 
mutual  intercourse.  For  this  purpose  they  sometimes 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  strait,  and  pass  from  one  side 
to  the  other  on  foot.  At  other  times,  vessels  are  seen 
sailing  continually  upon  it.  But  the  strait  of  the  Piikrs 
of  Hercules  is  very  rarely  used,  and  only  by  a  few.  For 
the  pe^e  that  live  cm  both  sides,  in  the  extreme  borders 
of  Airie  and  of  Europe,  have  but  little  cominoBication  one 
wiA  another,  and  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  estterior 
sea.  Tliecity  Abydus  is  inclosed  also  on  either  side  by 
the  promontories  of  £urope;  and  has  a  harbdur  which 
affords  a  safe  shelter  to  the  ships  thfit  are  stationed  in  it 
against  every  wind.  But  without  the  entrance  of  the  bar* 
hour  it  is  not  possible  for  any  vessel  ever  to  cast  anchor, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  with  which  the 
waters  are  carried  through  the  strait. 

This  was  the  city  to  which  Philip  was  now  laying  nege 
both  by  land  and  by  sea.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  he  had 
blocked  the  place  closely  by  piles  planted  crossways :  and, 
by  land,  had  curried  an  intrenchment  round  the  walls. 
The  greatness  of  the  preparations  that  were  made,  the 
variety  of  the  works  that  were  contrived,  the  skill  and 
artifice  that  were  employed  in  carrying  into  execution 
every  usual  method  dther  of  attack  or  of  defence;  theses 
however  memorable,  are  not  the  things  that  are  most 
worthy  of  admiration  upon  the  present  occasion.  But  the 
generous  resolution  and  the  extravagant  spirit,  which  apr 
peared  in  the  besieged,  were  iso  singular  and  astonishing, 
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that  this  siege,  upon  that  account  alone,  deserves  idore 
than  any  other  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  lasting 
characters*  At  first,  reposing  an  entire  confidence  in 
their  own  strength,  they  sustained  all  the  attacks  <^  Philip 
with  the  greatest'  firmness:  disabling  the  machines  that 
were-  advanced  against  the  city  from  the  sea,  by  stones 
thrown  from  their  balista^,  or  destroying  them  by  fire; 
so  that  the  Macedonians  were  scarcely  able  to  withdraw 
even  their  ships  from  the  danger.  On  the  side  of  the  land 
likewise,  they  repulsed  the  king  in  his  approaches  with  so 
great  vigour  and  success,  that  for  some  time  they  seemed 
to  hope  that  they  should  force  him  to  desist  from  his 
attempt.  But  when  they  saw  the  outer  wall  of  the  city 
fall  down;  and  that  the  Macedonians  had  brought  their 
mines  very  near  also'  to  the  wall  which  had  been  raised 
within  the  other,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had 
fallen;  they  then  sent  Iphiades  and  Pantacnotns  to  treat 
with  Philip,  and  ofiered  to  surrender  the  city  to  him  upon 
these  conditions:  that  the  troops  which  they  had  received 
from  Atttilus  and  the  Rhodians  should  be  dismissed  with 
an  assurance  of  safety;  and  the  free  citizens  be  allowed  to 
depart  to  what  places  soever  they  should  choose,  with  the 
garments  that  were  upon  their  bodies.  But  Philip  or- 
dered the  deputies  to  go  back  again  and  tell  the  besi^^ed, 
that  they  either  must  surrender  at  discretion,  or  continue 
to  defend  themselves  with  courage. 

The  Abydenians,  when  they  had  received  this  answer, 
met  together  in  council,  and,  with  minds  agitated  by  de- 
spair, deliberated  on  the  measures  which  they  now  should 
take.  They  resolved  first,  that  the  slaves  should  be  made 
free,  that  they  might  assist  without  reserve  in  the  defence 
of  the  city.  In  the  next  place,  that  all  the  women -of 'die 
city  should  be  assembled  together  in  the  temple  of  Diana; 
and  all  the^  children,  with  their  nurses,  in  the  Gymnasium. 
.  Thdt  all  their  gold  and  silver  likewise  should  be  laid 
together  in  the  forum  :  and,  in  the  same  manner,  all  their 
valuable  vestments,  in  the  Rhodian  quadrireme,  and  in  the 
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trireme  of  the  Cyzicenians.  These  things  beiQg  thus  de« 
creed,  were  carried  into  executipn  with  one  consult  They 
then  called  together  another  assembly:  and,  having  chosen 
fifty  of  the  oldest  men,  who  were  judged  to  be  most  worthy 
of  such  a  trust,  and  who  had  strength  sufficient  also  to 
accomplish  all  that  was  proposed,  they  made  them  swear 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  citizens,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  should  become  masters  of  the  inner  wall,  they 
would  kill  the  women  and  the  children ; .  set  fire  to  the  two 
vessels ;  and  throw  the  gold  and  the  silver  into  the.  sea. 
After  this^  the  priests  being  called,  all  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  were  engaged  likewise  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  they 
would  either  conqiUcr,  or  die  fighting  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  And  to  conclude  the  whole,  having  slain 
some  victims  in  sacrifice,  they  obliged  the  priests  and 
priestesses  to  pronounce  upon  the  burning  entrails  dire 
execration^  against  those  who  should  neglect,  to  perform 
what  they  had  sworn.  When  all  was  finished,  they  no 
longer  endeavoured  to  countermine  the  enemy;  but  resolved 
only,  that,  as  soon  as  the  wall  should  fall,  (hey  would 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  upon  the  breach^  and  continue 
fighting  till  they  should  all  expire. 

And  now  may  it  not  be  said,  that  both  the  desperate 
resolution  of  the  Phocaeans,  which  has  before  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  magnanimous,  spirit  also  of  the  Acarna- 
nians,  were  surpassed  by  the  daring  courage  which  the 
Abydenians  shewed  upon  this  occasion?  For  when  the 
Fhocseans  entered  into  a  like  determination  with  respect 
to  their  families,  they  had  still  some  hopes  of  saving  them- 
selves by  a  victory;  having  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
the  Thessalians  in  a  set  battle.  The  Acarnanians  like- 
wise had  in  their  power  the  same  resource.  For  when 
they  only  expected  an  invasion  from  the  ^tolians,  they 
3assed  in  their  council  a  similar  decree.  We  have  before 
given  a  particular  account  of  these  transactions.  But  the 
Abydenians,  already  inclosed  on  every  side,  and  having 
no  means  cf  safety  remaiQipg  in  their  power,  chose  rather 
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to  perUkf  efery  man,  together  with  thdic  wives  and  diil- 
dicsi^  €han  to  live  with  the  certain  expectation  of  seeiog 
tlieir  children  and  their  wives  fall  into  the  hands  o£  their 
enemies.  The  conduct  therefore  of  Fortune,  with  regard 
to  this  last  peofrfe^  may  well  be  charged  with  some  iojus- 
tice.  She  compassionated  the  distresses  of  the  otl^en, 
retrieved  their  affairs  by  a  vittory,  a&d  reinstated  them  in 
safety  when  tliey  hiEul  almost  lost  all  hope.  To  the  Abj- 
denians  alone  she  shewed  no  favour.  The  men  all  lost 
their  fives;  the  city  was  taken;  and  the  children  with 
their  mothers  came  alive  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
For  as  soon  as  the  inner  wall  fell  down,  the  citizens,  in 
observance  of  their  oaths,  all  mounted  the  breach,  itfil 
opposed  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  with  so  greiat  fury,  that 
Philip,  though  he  sent  continually,  even  till  night  came 
on,  fresh  troops  to  the  assault,  was  at  last  forced  to  desbt, 
and  bejgan  to  apprehend  that  the  whole  design  was  irre^ 
coverably  lost.  For  the  foremost  of  the  Abydeniahs  not 
only  advanced  with  a  frantic  kind  of  desperation  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  eneiny,  nor  were  contented  to  employ 
their  spears  and  their  swords  alone  with  a  most  astonish- 
ing  force;  but  when  their  weapons  were  rendered  useless^ 
or  were  torn  by  violence  out  of  their  hands,  grasping  the 
Macedonians  close,  they  threw  some  of  them  with  their 
armour  up6n  the  ground;  broke  the  spears  of  others; 
and,  catching  the  fragmeiits  from  them,  turned  the  points 
against  their  faces,  and'  against  the  othef  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  were  uncovered ;  and  by  the^e  means  threw 
them  into  extreme  consternation  and  dismay.  But  when 
the  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  citizens  being  left  dead  upon  the  breach,  and  the 
rest  disabled  by  fatigue  and  Wounds,  Glaucides  and  Ihe- 
ognetns,  having  assembled  together  a  smaH  number  of  the 
oldest  men,  prevailed  with  them  to  abandon  that  most 
glorious  aiid  most  admirable  determination  which  ithey  so 
lately  had  embraced,  and  to  consider  only  their  own  present 
safety.    They  resolved  therefore  to  save  the  women  and 
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the  children  alive;  anil^  as  soon  as  the  day  should  appear, 
that  they  would  send  the  priests  and  priestesses,  dressed  in 
their  holy  habits,  to  implore  the  mercy  of  Philip,  and  to 
deliver  the  city  to  him. 

At  the  very  time  of  this  transaction,  Attains,  having 
heard  that  the  Abydenians  were  besieged,  sailed  through 
the  ^gean  sea  to  Tenedos;  and  Marcus  Emilias,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  came  to 
Abydus.  For  the  ambassadors  that  were  sent  from  Rome, 
having  received  also  at  Rhodes  the  notice  of  this  siege,  and 
because  they  had  orders  likewise  to  obtain  an  interview 

r*th  Philip,  stopped  their  journey  to  the  other  kings,  and 
isent  ^miljus  to  Abydus  to  confer  personally  with  that 
prince.  The  Roman,  being  admitted  into  his  presence, 
declared  to  him  the  orders  of  the  senate;  '^that  he  should 
not  make  war  upon  any  of  the  people  of  Greece,  nor  in<* 
vade  any  of  the  dominions  that  belonged  to  Ptolemy; 
and  that  he  should  engage  to  make  an  equitable  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  which  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  had 
unjustly  sustained.  That,  if  he  would  comply  with  these 
conditions,  he  might  still  remain  in  peace :  if  otherwise, 
that  the  Romans  would  declare  war  against  him.''  The 
king  endeavoured  to  convince  the  ambassador  that  the 
Rhodians  had  first  attacked  him.  But  iEmilius,  inter- 
rupting him,  **  And  what,"  said  he,  ^^did  the  Athenians? 
what  the  Cianians?  what,  at  this  moment,  the  unhappy 
Abydenians  ?  did  either  of  these  first  attack  you  ?"  Philip^ 
after  some  hesitation,  told  him,  that  for  three  reasons 
he  would  excuse  the  haughtiness  of  this  address.  First, 
because  he  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  experienced  in 
af&irs :  in  the  next  place,  because  he  was  the  handsomest 
mail  of  his  age;  which  indeed  was  true:  and  lastly,  be^ 
cause  he  was  a  Roman.  He  then  added,  that  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  that  the  Romans  would  still  confine  them- 
seiv^  within  the  bounds  of  their  treaties,  and  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  war.  But  if  they  determine  otherwise,  we 
shall  then,  continued  he,  invoke  the  assistance  of  the 
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godsy  apd  .defend  ourselves  against  them  with  our  utmost 
strength.  .  After  this  discourse  they  severally  retired.  The 
king  then  took,  possession  of  the  city,  and  without  any 
difficulty  seized  all  the  treasure  which  the  Abydeniaos 
had  befpre  collected,  and  laid  together,  in  heaps.  But 
how  great  was  his  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  numbers 
of  persons  that. destroyed  themselves^  together  with  their 
wives '  and  children,  with  the  inost  eager  fury.  Some 
stabbed,  some  strangled  themselves;  some  plunged  them- 
selves alive  into  wells;  and  others  threw  themselves  head- 
long down  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Filled  with  grief 
at  this  dismal  sights  he  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made 
that  he  would  allow  three  days  to  those  who  should  choose 
to  hang  or  otherwise  destroy  themselves.  But  the  Aby- 
denians  had  before  determined  their  own  fate,  and  adhered 
inflexibly  to  their  first  purpose.  They  considered  them- 
selves as  guilty  of  a  kind  of  treason  against  those  brave 
citizens  who  had  perished,  in  the  defence  of  their  country: 
nor  would  any  among  them  submit  to. live,  except  those 
whose. hands:  were  tied,  or  who  were  restrained  by  some 
other  kind  of  force.  The  rest,  with  their  whole  families, 
without  any  delay,  embraced  a  voluntary  death. 


EXTRACT  THE  EIGHTH. 

The  expeditim  of  Philopasmen  against  Nabis. 

IrHILOPCEMEN,  having  first  computed  the  respective 
distances  of  all  the  Achaean  cities,  and  considered  also 
which  of  them,  lay  along  the  same  roads  in  going  towards 
Tegea,  wrote  letters  to  them  all,  and  sent  them  in  dififerent 
parcels  to  the  cities  that  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
that  place :  the  parcels  being  so  composed  that  each  of  these 
cities,  together  with  the  letter  addressed  to  itself,  received 
those  likewise  that  were  written  to  the'^Test  of  the  cities 
which  stood  upon  the  same  road.  The  first  letter  was  ad- 
Jressed  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  contained 
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the  following  words:  ^^  As  soon  as  yoa  have  receiyed  this 
letter,  assemble  together  in  the  forum  all  the  men  of  mili- 
tary age  with  their  arms.     Let  them  be  fiimiBhed  with 
provisions,  and  with  money  for  five  days ;  and,  when  they 
are  formed  into  a  body,  conduct  them  to  the  next  city; 
On  your  arrival  there  deliver  the  letter  that  is  addressied 
also  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  city;  and  let  the  con- 
tents of  it  in  like  manner  be  obeyed/'    This  second  letter 
contained  the  same  orders  as  the  former;  and  wais  dl£^ent 
only  in  the  name  of  the  next  city  to  which  the  troops  were 
to  be  conducted.    The  same  method  was  observed  through 
all  the  cities :  and  the  result  of  this  management  was,  that^ 
as  no  one  was  able  to  conjecture  what  was  the  design  and 
object  df  the  expedition^  so  neither  had  the  troops  them- 
selves any  farther  knowledge  of  their  march,  than  that 
they  were  going  to^  the  next  city;  but  remaining  still  in  a 
state  of  doubt  and  ignorance,  joined  themselves  each  to  the 
others,  and  continued  to  advance.     As  the  first  and  most 
distant  cities  were  not  all  situated  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Tegea,  care  ^  had  been  also  taken  that  the  letter! 
should  not  be  delivered  to  them  all  at  once;  but  at  difierent 
times,  proportioned  to  their  respective  distances.     And 
from  hence  it  happened,  that,  when  neither  the  Tegeans, 
nor  the  troops  themselves,  had  conceived  any  expectation 
of  such  an  accident,  the  Achseans  all  arrived  at  Tegea  in 
the  same  moment  in  arms,  and  entered  the  city  together 
by  all  the  different  gates.     The  design  of  Philopoemen 
was,  to  elude  by  this  contrivance  the  observation  of  those 
spies  and  gatherers  of  news  which  Nabis,  the  Spartan  ty- 
rant, had  dispersed  through  the  country. 

Having  thus  formed  his  project,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Achssans  were  expected  to  arrive  he  sent  away  a  select 
body  of  troops  from  Tegea;  with  orders  that  they  should 
conceal  themselves  during  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood 
3f  Selasia,  and  early  on  the  following  day  make  incursions 
into  the  Lacedaemonian  territory.  That,  if  the  Spartan 
mercenaries  should  be  drawn  together  to  oppose  them. 
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they  sbould  theD  relreat  lowfMrds  ScoUta;  and  in  all  other 
tbiDgs  obey  the  orderi  of  Didascalondas  of  Crete»  to  whom 
he  hid  communicated  his  whole  Resign..  This  measore 
bang  carried  into  executions  be  directed  the  Acbaeaos  to 
take  timt  anpper  at  an  early  hourt  and  then  led  tb^m  out 
of  Tegea.  HaTiog  continued  his  march  .all  night  with 
the  greatetl  haste,  he  arriy^d  at  break  of  day^  s^nd  took  his 
post  secretly  in  the  neigbbourbood  of  ^cotita,  wbich  lies 
between  Tegea  and  Sparta.  The  Spartan  mercenaries 
that  Were  stationed  in  Pellene,  having  received  notice  in 
the  morning  from  their  scouts  that  some  troops  of  the 
enemy  were  making  incursions  in  the  country,  immediately 
sallied  oat,  and  attacked  them  with  their  accustomed 
vigour.  The  Achseans  observed  their  orders  and  re- 
treated. The  mercenaries  pursued  with  the  greatest 
eagerness;  till,  being  at  last  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
rest  of  the  Achseans  lay  concealed,  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  them,  and  were  all  either  killed  or  takoi 
prisoners. 
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BOOK  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 


EXTRACT  THE  FIRST. 

Conferences  between  Philip^  FlaminiuSf  and  the  deputies  of 
tfie  allies.  They  all  send  ambassadors  to  Rome.  The 
Roman  senate  resolves  that  the  war  shall  be  continued 
against  Philip. 

CHAP.  I. 

W  HEN  the  day  appointed  for  the  conference  w|w  come* 
Philip  sailed  from  Demetrias  in  an  armed  sloop,  accom- 
panied with  five  boats,  and  came  into  the  Malian  gulf; 
He  was  attended  by  his  two  secretaries,  Apallodorus  and 
Demosthenes,  both  Macedonians;  by  Brachyllus  of  Boe« 
otia;  and  by  Cycliadas  an  Achaean,  who  had  been  forced 
to  fly  out  of  Peloponnesus,  for  the  reasons  that  have  before 
been  mentioned.    On  the  other  side,  with  Titus  Flami- 
nius,  came  the  king  Amynander;  Dionysodorus,  on  the 
part  of  Attalus ;  and  deputies  also  from  the  other  states 
and  cities.    On  the  part  of  the  Achaeans  appeared  Aristss-' 
netus  and  Xenophon;   for  the  Rhodians,  Acesimbrptus, 
their  chief  naval  commander;   and,  in  the  name  of  di^ 
jSEdtoUansj  Phseneas,  their  praetor,  with  many  others  that 
were  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
When  they  were  all  come  near  together  upon  the  coast  of 
Nicaea,  Fiaminins  steered  his  vessel  close  in  to  the  land, 
and  vrant  and  stood  upon  the  shore.    But  Philip,  tbougb 
he  also  approached  the  land,  stood  aloof  at  $ome  litde  disr 
tance  from  it;  and,  whan  &e  former  called  to  him  to  come 
on  shore,  he  answered  from  his  ship  that  he  would  not  do 
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it.    The  other  asked  him,  who  it  was  that  he  feared  ?    I 
jGnir  no  one,  said  Philip,  except  the  gods ;  but  I  have  just 
reason  to  be  distrustful  of  maoy  that  are  here  present, 
especially  of  the  iEtolians.     Flaminius  was  surprised,  and 
said,  that  the  opportunity  was  the  same,  and  the  danger 
equal  to  all.     The  danger  is  by  no  means  equal,  relied 
Philip;  for  if  Phaeneas  were  to  be  killed,  the  ^tolians 
might  find  many  other  praetors }   but  if  the  same  thing 
should  happen  to  me,  the  Macedonians  would  at  this  time 
be  left  without  a  king.    This  beginning  gave  no  small 
offence  to  all  that  were  present.     He  was  desired,  however, 
by  the  Roman  general  to  speak  what  he  had  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  their  meeting.     Philip  answered,    that  it 
bdonged  not  to  him  to  speak,  but  to  the  Roman.     That 
for  his  own  part,  therefore,  he  only  desired  Flaminius  to 
declare  upon  what  conditions  he   might  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  peace.    The  conditions,  replied  Flaminius,  are 
clear  and  simple.     I  order  you  to  relinquish  every  part  of 
Greece;  to  send  back  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters  to 
their  respective  couptries;  to  restore  to  the  Romans  the 
places  which  you  have  conquered  in  lUyria  since  the  treaty 
of  Epirus ;  and  to  Ptolemy  all  the  cities  which  you  have 
taken  from  him  since  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Phildpator. 
Then  tumtog  himself  towards  the  other  deputies,  he  bade 
them  declare  the  orders  which  they  had  received  from 
their  several  states.     Dionysodorus  began  the  first;  and 
demanded  in  the  name  of  Attains,   that   Philip   should 
deliver  to  that  prince  all  the  ships  and  men  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  engagement  near  the  island  of  Chios;  and 
restore  also,  in  the  same  condition  as  before,  the  Nicepho- 
rium  and  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  he  had  plundered 
and  destroyed.     Next  to  him,  Acesimbrotus  on  the  part  of 
the  Rhodians  required,  that  the  king  should  restore  the 
district  of  Peraea,  which  he  had  taken  from  them;  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  lassus,  and  the^  cities  of  Bargylia 
and  Euromea;  allow  the  Perinthians  to  be  united  as  before 
in  the  same  common  government  as  the  Byzantines;  and, 
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in  the  last  place,  that  he  should  deliver  up  Sestus  and 
AbyduB,  together  with  all  the  ports  and  places  of  trisiilic 
which  he  possessed  in  Asia.  After  the  Rhodians^  the 
Acbaeans  demanded  likewise  the  restitution  of  Argos  and 
of  Corinth.  Last  of  ail,  the  iBtolians  insisted  also,  as  ihe 
Romans  had  done,  that  Philip  should  relinquish  every  part 
of  Greece;  and  to  this  they  added,  that  he  should  restore 
unhurt  the  cities  which  had  been  before  associated  with 
them  in  their  government. 

These  deihands  were  made  by  Phaeneas  the  ^tolian 
praetor.  But  there  was  a  certain  Alexander,  surnamed  the 
Isian,  who  was  considered  among  the  iEtolians  as  a  very 
able  speaker,  and  well  versed  also  in  affairs.  This  man 
then  began  to  speak.  '<  It  was  not,''  he  said,  ^^  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  Philip  would  now.  employ  any  greater  since- 
rity in  making  peace  than  he  had  at  any  time  shewn  spirit 
in  making  war.  That  in  conferences  arid  negociatiohs^ 
bis  endeavour  was  always  to  lay  snares ;  to  watch  for  some 
advantage;  and  to  act  even  upon  such  occasions  k  hostile 
part.  That  bis  manner  of  making  war  was  alike  contrary 
to  justice,  and  void  of  courage.  That  he  never  dared  to 
look  his  enemies  in  the  face,  but  fled  always  before,  them ; 
pillaiging  and  burning  the  cities  in  his  flight;  and  depriv-i 
ing  the  conquerors  by  this  dishonourable  method  of  the 
just  fruits  of  their  victory.  How  different,''  continued  he, 
<<  was  the  conduct  of  the  former  kings  of  Macedon  ?  They 
engaged  continually  in  set  battles  in  the  open  field ;  and 
scarcely  at  any  time  destroyed  or  overthrew  the  cities. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Alexander  maintained  his 
war  in  Asia  against  Darius,  and  achieved  the  conquest  of 
that  mighty  empire.  The  same  was  the  conduct  of  his 
generals  who  came  aft^r  him,  when  they  contended  to- 
gether for  the  same  Asia  against  Antigonus«  The  same 
was  that  of  all  the  succeeding  princes  to  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus.  Eager  always  to  encounter  with  their  enemies 
in  the  field,  they  employed  every  effort  to  determine  their 
disputes  by  arms;    but  spared  the  cities^  that  the  con- 
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qiierors  might  possess  them,  and  gain  subjects  by  ^iriiom 

they  might  be  honoured.     And  indeed,  to  rettoquisb  the 

war  itself,  and  only  to  de&troy  those  things  for  the  sake  of 

which  it  is  made^   what  is  it  bnt  the  work  of  the  very 

fttrbngest  madness  ?  Yet  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Philqfi 

ads.     For  since  the  time  of  his  retreat,  which  was  made 

with  so  great  haste  through  the  passes  of.  Epirus,  he  has 

destroyed  in  Thessaly,  among  the  people  who  are  his  allies 

and  friends,  more  cities  than  their  euemies  have  at  any 

time  destroyed."     Many  other  things  were  utged  by.  him 

in  support  of  the  same  charge.     And  he  then  concluded 

his  discourse  with  demanding  of  Philip,  for  what  reason, 

when  Lysimachia  was  confederated  with  the  ^tolian% 

and  governed  by  an  ^tolian  praetor,  he  had  driven  cot 

that  magbtrate,  and  placed  a. Macedonian  garrison  in  the 

city  ?  Upon  what  pret^ices,  even  while  himself  was  alfied 

by  treaty  with  the  iEtolians,  he  had  carried  the  Cianians 

into  slavery,  who  were  associated  also  with  the  .dStoliao 

state?  And  lastly,  by  what  shew  of  right  be-  now  held 

possession  of  Echinus,  of  the  Phthian  Thebes,  of  Phar- 

salus,  and  of  Larissa  ? 

As  soon  as  he  had  ended,  Philip  approached  nearer  to 
the  land ;  and,  standing  forwards  in  his  ship,  <*  Tliis  is  in 
truth,''  said  he,  <<  an  harangue  very  worthy  of  an^jSlolisD, 
a  declamation  proper  only  for  the  stage.  For  who  does 
not  know,  that  no  man  ever  willingly  occasions  the  de- 
struction of  his  alli^;  but  that  in  certain  conjunctaf^  ibt 
leaders  of  ai^mies  are  forced  to  take  many  measures  that 
are  repugnant  to  their  inclinations."  He  was  still  speak* 
ing,  when  PhaQneas,  who  was  very  near-sighted,  roughly 
interrupted  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  wandering  from 
the .  subject ;  for  that  he  ought  either  to  conquer  in  the 
field,  or  to  receive  the  law  from  the  conquerors.  ^^  'With- 
out doubt/'  replied  Philip,  turning  himself  quick  towank 
him;  ^^  even  a  blind  man  can  see  that/'  Far  this  prince 
bad  a  strong  prc^nsity  to  raillery ;  and  even  at  this  tmet 
when  his  affairs  were  in  no  very  proper  conditioik  for  jest- 
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-cing,  be  was  tiot  able  to  restrain  his  natural  inclination'. 

::  Afterwards,  addressing  his  discourse  again  to  Alexander; 

;■  .  <'  You  demand  of  me/'  said  be,  '<  for  what  reas6n  I  po»- 

fn:  sessed  myself  of  Lysimacbia?  It  was  to  prevent  the  Tbra- 

er:i.  cians  from  taking  advantage  of  your  negligence  to  destlx^y 

I :  that  city ;  the  very  thing  which  happened  afterwards,  when . 

'  b.  the  war  forced  me  to  withdraw  the  troops  which  I  had 

i:::  placed  there,  not  as  a  garrison,  but  as  a  defence  only 

■jiz  agttinst  those  invaders.     Nor  was  it  I  that  made  war  ilpoii 

1 7  the  Ciatfiians.     But  when  Pnisias  had  declared  war  against: 

:v  tbem^  I  assisted  him  indeed  in  conquering  their  city.     If 

[■r,  there  was  any  crime  in  this  proceeding,  to  yourselves  alone  > 

:,  the  guilt  must  be  imputed.     For  how  often  have  we  de- 

j   nianded  of  you ^  both  myself  and  all  the  states  of  Greece, 

.-,  an  abrogation  of  the  law  which  allows  you  to  take  spoils 

^   from  the  spoils  ?  But  you  have  always  answered^  that  you 

, .  would  sooner  separate  i£tolia  from  ^tolia  than  relinquish 

that  law«''     Flaminius  was  astonished,  not  being  able  to: 

,   con<ieive  the  meaning  of  these  words.     Philip,  therefore,^ 

explained  it  by  informing  him,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 

this  people  not  only  to  pillage  the  lands  of  those  with 

^  whbnd  they  were  at  war ;  but  that  when  any  other  persons, 

/  even  those  that  were  the  allies  and  friends  of  tb^^^tolians, 

^.  were  engaged  in  war  against  each  other;  the  latter  held  it 

to  be  lawful  for  them  to  join  their  arms,  though  without 

any  public  decree,  both  to  the  one  and  the  other  of  the 

^   contending  parties,  and  to.  ravage  the  lands  of  both.    That 

.   upon  such  occasions  they  knew  not  any  difference  between 

emnity  and  friendship:    for  that  their   neighbours,   all 

equally  without  distinction,  whenever  any  contention  arose 

among  themj  were  sure  to  have  the  ^tolians  for  their 

enemies?  "With  what  shew  of  justice  then,"  continued 

ke,  ^  do  they  now  urge  it  as  a  crime,  that,  when  I  was 

indeed  in  friendship  with  the  ^tolians,  but  at  the  same 

time  was  allied  to  Prusias,  I  scrupled  not  to  attack  the 

',    Gianians  in  support  of  my  ally  ?  But  that  which  is  most 

ifisufiferable  is,  that  theise  men  now  assume  to  themselves 
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an  equality  with  the  Romans ;  and,  like  them,  coinmand 
the  Macedonians  to  relinquish  the  whole  of  Greece.  This 
language,  haughty  indeed  as  it  is,  may  be  borne  however 
from  the  Romans;  but  from  the  iBtoIians  it  is  intolerable. 
AtkI  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  is  this  Greece,  from  which 
I  am  commanded  to  retire?  By  what  limits  is  it  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed ?  For  a  great  part  even  of  the  ^toliaos  are 
not  Greeks.  The  countries  of  the  Agrseans,  the  Apodotse, 
the  Amphilochians;  these  are  no  parts  of  Greece.  May 
1  be  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  these?!'  Flaminius 
smiled  at  this  pleasantry.  <<  But  enough  has  been  said," 
continued  Philip,  ^^  upon  the  subject  of  the  ^tolians. 
With  regard  to  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  it  would  be 
thought  more  reasonable  by  any  equitable  judge,'  that  they 
should  restore  to  me  the.  ships  and  the  men  which  they 
have  taken  from  mCf  than  that  I  should  restore  their  ships 
to  them.  But  if  such  be  your  pldksure,  Alexander^  I  will 
restore  the  district  of  Persea  to  the  Rhodians,  and  to  At- 
tains those  of  his  ships  and  men  which  are  still  preserved. 
The  Nicephorium  iihd  the  temple  of  Venus,  since  they 
already  are  destroyed,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  unless  by  one 
way  only,  to  restore.  I  will  send  some  plants,  to  the 
place,  and  soine  gardeners  also,  who  shall  cultivate  the 
grounds  and  make  the  trees  grow  that  have  been  cut 
down."  Flaminius  laughed  again  at  this  droll  conceit: 
and  Philipi,  passing  next  to  the  Achseaps,  enumerated  all 
the  acts  of  kindness  which  they  had  received  from  Antigo- 
nus,  and  from  himself.  He  then  reqounted  also  the  many 
and  great  honours  which  this  people  had  conferred  upon 
the  kings  of  Macedon.  And  having,  in  the' last  place, 
recited  the  decree,  by  which  they  had  renounced  the 
friendship  of  the  Macedonians,  and  embraced  the.  party  of 
the  Romans,  he  from  thence  took  occasion  to  inveigh 
largely  against  their  ingratitude  and  their  breach  of  fldtb. 
Iii  conclusion  he  said,  that  he  was  willing  however  to 
restore  Argbs  to  them ;  but  that  w)th  respect  to  Corinth, 
he  would  deliberate  concerning  it  with  Flaminius. 
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Having  in  this  manner  finished  his  discourse  to  all  the 
rest,  be  now  addressed  himsdf,  as  he  expressly  declared, 
to  Flamihius  and  the  Romans:    and  desired  to, be  in- 
formed, what  places  and  what  cities  of  Greece  lie ;  was 
commanded  to  relinquish ;  those  only,  which  he  had  con- 
quered, or  the  others  also  which  had  been- transmitted  to 
him  from  his  ancestors.     As  Flamtnius  made  no  answer, 
Aristtenetus  immediately  rose  up  to  speak  oo  the  part  of 
the  Achasaiis,  and   Phasneas  for  the  iEtolians.  '  But  the 
day  being  now  almost  closed  prevented  any  farther  debate. 
Philip  then  requested,  that  he  might  receive  all  together    . 
in  writing  the  conditions   upon  .  which   peace  might  be 
obtained.     He  was  left,  he  said,  alone,  without  &  single 
person,  by  whom  he  might  be  advised;  and  that  he  wished 
to  retire,  and  to  consider  with  his^  best  attention  the  con- 
cessions that  were  exacted  from  him.     Flaminius  had 
heard  with  pleasure  the  railleries  which  this  prince^ had 
mingled  with  his  discourse:  and  not  being  willing  that  it 
should  be  said   that  he   had  nothing  to  reply,  >  he  now 
rallied  Philip  in  his  turn.     ^*  You  do  well  indeed,'*  said 
he,  ^*  to  complain  that  you  are  left  alone:  how  can  it  be. 
otherwise,   when   you  have  put  all  those  to  death  who 
might  at  this  time  have  assisted  you  with  the  best  advice  ?' 
The  king*  forced  a  kind  of  reluctant  smile,  and  made  no 
reply.     The  demands  of  the  several  states  were  then  given 
to  him  in  writing,  and   were  the  same  that  have  been 
mentioned.     After  this  the  assembly  separated;    having 
appointed  a  second  meeting  in  the  same  place  ^n  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

On  the  next  day  then  Flaminius  came  again  (o  the 
place.  All  the  rest  also  were  present,  Philip  only  ex- 
cepted, who  did  not  appear.  But  when  the  day  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  there  remained  but  little  expectation  of  his 
coming,  he  at  last  arrived  just  in  the  evening,  attended  by 
the  same  persons  as  before.  The  conditions,  he  said,  were 
so  perplexing,  and  so  full  of  difficulty,  that  he  had  wasted 
the  whole::  day  in  the  consideratioa  of  them«.  .But^  the. 
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*0tti6r9  belieyed»  ihat  his  design  in  comiog  so  lat^  was,  that 
.the  ^tolians  and  Achaeaos  might  not  have  time  sufficient 
to  accuse  hini.     For  he  had  observed,  when  he  retired 
from  the  former  conference,  that  they  were  both  rcadj  to 
-enter  into  farther  altercation,  and  to  renew  tlteir  com- 
plaints against  him*     And  this  indeed  appeared  to  be  the 
Iruth,  when  now,  upon  his  first  approach,  he  desired  to  be 
allowed  a  separate  conference  with  Flaminius;  that,  instead 
of  skirmishing  any.  more  together  with  words,  some  end 
might  at  last  be  put  to  their  disputes.     As  he  urged  this 
request  with  repeated  earnestness,  Flamioius,  when  lie  had 
fijrst  asked  the  opinion  of  the  rest,  and  received  their  con- 
sent for  him  to  hear  what  the  king  would  olier,  took  with 
him  the  tribune  Claudius,  and,  having  directed  the  other 
deputies  to  retire  to  a  little  distance  fi-om   the  shore, 
ordered  Philip  to  come  <upon  the  land.     The  king  accord- 
ingly left  his  ship,  attended  by  Apollodorus  and  Demo- 
sthenes; joined  Flaminius,  and  conferred  with  him  for  a 
very  considerable  time.     What  passed  on  both  sides  upon 
this  occasion  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say.     But  Flaminius, 
after  Philip  had  departed  from  him,  informed  the  rest, 
that  the  king  was  ready  to  surrender  to  the    ^tolians 
Pharsalus  and  Larlssa,  but  not  The^s;  and  to  the  Rbo- 
dians  the  district  of  Persea,  but  not  the  cities  of  lassbs  and 
Bargylia:    that  he  would  restore  to  the  Achaeans  both 
Argos  and  Corinth :  would  deliver  to  the  Romans  all  the 
places- in: lUyria,  and  all  the  prisoners;  and  to  Attalus  the 
ships  which  he  had  taken  from  him  in  the  late  engage* 
ment,  together  with  the  men  likewise  that  were  at  this 
time  in  his  hands.    These  offers  were  rejected  at  once  by 
all  the  assembly.     They  demanded  that  Philip  ^ould  first 
consent  to  the  condition  which  they  all  required;  that  of 
relinquishing  the  whole  of  Greece.     Unless  this  was  done^ 
the  concessions  which  he  was  disposed  to  make  to  particu- 
lar states  would  be  vain   and  inefFectual.     Philip,  per- 
ceiving that  the  contest  was  likely  to  be  vehement,  ^nd 
bdng  apprehensive  that  be  should  again  be  forced  to  hear 
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himself  accused,  desired  that  the  assembly  might  be  de*^ 
ferred  to  the  morrow :  that  the  day  was  already  closed : 
and  that  he  would  either  bring  himself  to  yield  to  the  con- 
ditions that  were  exacted  from  him,  or  prevail  with  the 
others  to  accept  the  terms  which  he  had  offered.  Flami- 
nius  consented  to  this  request,  and  appointed  the  shore 
near  Thronium  for  the  place  of  the  third  conference. 

On  the  following  day  they  all  met  together  at  an  early 
hour.  Philip,  having  first  in  a  short  discourse  entreated 
all  that  were  present,  and  Flaminius  fibove  the  rest,  not  to 
obstruct  the  conqlusion  of  the  pe{^;e,  when  it  was  manifest 
that  the  greatest  part  were  inclined  to  consent  to  some 
accommodation,  said  that  he  wished  indeed  if  it  was  possi- 
ble^ that  all  their  differences  might  be  adjusted  among 
themselves.  But,  if  this  was  not  to  be  accomplished,  he 
then  desired  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Rome*  That  he  either  would  engage  the  senate  to 
yield  to  bjm  the  matters  in  dispute,  or  would  submit  to 
every  thing  which  they  should  otherwise  enjoin.  The 
deputies  all  at  once  rejected  this  proposal,  and  cried  out 
that  the  war  must  be  continued.  But  Flaminius  said, 
that  he  very  well  knew  that  Philip  never  would  perform 
the  conditions  that  were  demanded  of  him :  that  their  com- 
pliance, however,  with  this  request  would  bring  no  injury 
to  their  affairs :  that  the  conditions  themselves,  as  they  had 
been  now  proposed,  could  not  otherwise  be  ratified  than 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate :  and  that  the  present  time 
was  the  most  commodious  for  informing  themselves  of  the 
inclinations  of  that  assembly ;  for  as  the  armies  would  not 
be  able  to  attempt  any  thing  during  the  winter,  by  em- 
ploying that  season  of  inaction  in  sending  dej^uties  to 
Ronie,  they  would  advance,  and  not  retard,  the  end  which 
.they  all  desired.  As  it  appeared  from  this  discourse  that 
Flaminius  himself  was  not  unwilling  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  senate,  the  rest  readily  concurred  in  this  design,  and 
consented  that 'Philip  should  s€(nd  some  ambassadors^  to 
Rome.    At  the  same  time  it  was  jdetermined  that  amba^^- 
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dors  fthoold  be  depoted  likewise  from  the  other  statc%  to 
lay  their  pretensions  before  the  senate^  and  sappo^  their 
aceasations  against  the  king. 


CHAR  H. 

xLAMINIUSy  having  in  this  manner  brooght  the  con- 
ferences to  an  end  most  favourable  to  his  own  intentions, 
and  the  same  which  he  had  from  the  first  designed,  applied 
himself  now  to  finish  what  remained  of  the  work ;  and, 
while  he  took  such  measures  as  were  necessary  for  bis  own 
security,  was  careful  not  to  leave  any  handle  of  advantage 
to  Philip.  Granting,  therefore,  to  him  a  truce  for  two 
months,  be  commanded  him  to  send  his  ambassadors  to 
Rome  within  that  time,  and  immediatdy  to  withdraw  his 
garrisons  from  Phocis  and  from  Locris:  at  the  same  time 
taking  also  every  other  precaution  that  was  requisite  to 
prevent  the  allies  from  receiving  any  injury  from  the  Ma- 
cedonians during  the  continuance  of  the  truce*  He  gave 
these  orders  in  writing  to  Philip;  and  then  made  haste  to 
finish  what  more  particularly  regarded  his  own  design. 
He  first  engaged-  Amynander  to  go  immediately  to  Rome; 
well  knowing  that  this  prince,  who  was  of  a  flexible  and 
pliunt  disposition,  would  easily  be  directed  by  hn  friends 
in  the  city ;  and  that  the  title  also  of  king  would  raise  the 
public  expectation,  and  give  splendour  to  the  negociaticm. 
He  then  deputed  thither,  on  his  own  part,  Quintus  Fabius, 
the  nephew  of  his  wife;  Quintus  Fulvius,  and  Appius 
Claudius,  whose  surname  was  Nero.  On  the  part  of  the 
iEtolians  were  sent  Alexander  the  Isian,  Damocritus  of 
Calydon,  Dicaearchus  of  Trichonium,  Polimarchus  of 
Arsiuoe,  Lamius  of  Ambracia,  and  Nicomachus  of  Acar- 
nania.  The  exiles  that  had  been  driven  from  Thyreum, 
and  bad  taken  refuge  in  Ambracia,  sent  also  in  their  name 
Theodotus  of  Pber«;  who,  after  his  banishment  from 
Thessaly,    had    fixed    his    residence    in    Stratus.      The 
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^chceans  deputed  Xenopbon  of  ^giam;   king  Attalus, 
>nly  Aleitander ;  and  the  Athenians,  Cephisodorus. 

AVhen  these  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate 
lad  not  finally  determined  the  allotment  of  the  provinces 
;o  the  magistrates  of  the  year;  but  were  making  it  the 
mbject  of  their  deliberation,  whether  both   the  consuls 
should  be  sent  into  Gaul,  or  one  of  them  be  chargSed  with 
the  war  against  the  king  of  Macedon.     But  after  some 
time,  when  the  friends  of  Flaminius  were  at  last  assured 
that  both  consuls  would  remain  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the 
apprehension   of  a  Gallic  war;   the  deputies  were  then 
introduced  into  the  senate,  and  dtelaimed  with  great  acri- 
mony against  Philip.     Their  discourses  were  in  general 
the  same  which  they  had  made  in  the  late  conferences  with 
the  king.     But  the  opinion*  which  they  chiefly  laboured  to 
impress  upon  the  senate  was,  that  as  long  as  Philip  should 
hold  Chalcis,  Corinth,  and  Demetrias  in  subjection^  the 
Greeks  could  never  entertain  so  much  as  a  thought  of 
being  free:  that  this  was  acknowledged  by  Philip  himself 
who  used  to  call  these  places  the  fetters  of  Greece;  and 
that  no  declaration  ever'was  more  true:  for,  while  a  royal 
garrison  remained  in  Corinth,  the  people  of  Peloponnesus 
would  be  afraid  to  move.    That  the  Locrians,  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  the  Phocaeans,  must  in  the  tome  manner  lose  all  x 
courage,  if  the  king  should  retain  possesion  of  Chalcis 
and  the  other  parts  of  Euboeo.     And  lastly,  if  the  Mace- 
donians were  allowed  to  hold  Demetrias,  that  the  Thessa- 
lians  and  Magnesians  could  never  hope  to  obtain  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  freedbm.     That  the  offer  therefore  that 
was  made  by  Philip  to  relinquish  any  other  places  was 
merely  an  empty  shew,  contrived  only  to  elude  the  present 
danger:  for,  if  he  still  should  be  permitted  to  remain  mas- 
ter of  those  three  citiet*,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  the 
Greeks  again  into  subjection,  at  any  time  that  he  should 
choose.     Upon  this  account  they  requested  of  the  senate 
either  that  the  king  might  be  forced  to  make  an  immediate 
cession  of  those  places;   or  otherwise,  that  things  might 
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r^ipain  in  their  present  state,  and  the  war  be  continoed 
with  vigour  against  him.  That  the  var  indeed  was  at  this 
time  very  nearly  finished :  since  the  Macedonians  had  been 
already  twice  defeated;  and  that  th^ir  supplies  hy  Iso^ 
were  all  exhausted.  To  these  reasons  they  in  the  end 
added  also  their  entreaties;  and  implored  th^  senate  not 
to  disappoint  the  Greeks  of  their  hopes  of  liberty,  nor  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  honour  of  a  glorious  name. 

When  these  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind  had  been 
urged  by  the  deputies  from  the  several  states,  the  ambassa- 
dor^  of  Philip  were  ready  also  to  make  a  long  harangue, 
but  were  slopped  in  the  very  beginning  of  it.  Being 
asked  if  they  would  relinquish  Chalcis,  Corinth^  and  De- 
inetrias,  they  answered,  that  they  had  received  no  instruc- 
tions concerning  tho^e  places.  They  were  loaded  there- 
fore with  reproaches  from  every  side,  and  were  forced  to 
be  silent.  It  was  then  decreed  that  both  the  consuls 
should  be  sent  into  Gaul,  as  we  before  have  mentioned; 
and  that  the  war  should  be  continued  against  Philip,  and 
Flaminius  be  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  And 
thus  all  things  happened  as  Flaminius  had  desired.  Nor 
lyas  his  success  upon  this,  occasion  scarcely  in  any  degree 
to  be  ascribed  to  duM^oe,  but  chiefly  to  his  own  foresight 
and  prudent  managem^t.  For  there  was  not  in  .all  Rome 
a  man  more  dexterous,  or  that  shewed  greater  wisdom  and 
ability}  either  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the 
advancement  of  his  own  particular  interests.  And  yet  be 
was.  at  this  time  very  young ;  not  more  than  thirty  years 
old.  He  was  the  first  also  of  the  Romans  that  led  an 
army  intb  Greece. 


EXTRACT  THE  SECOND. 

A  reflection  on  the  depravity  of  mankind* 

It  seems  that  men,  who  in:  the  practice  of  craft  and 
f|}lHlety  e^i^ceed  all  other  animals»  m^y.  with  good  reason 
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be  acknowledged  to  be  more  depraved  than  they.  For 
other  animals  are  subservient/ only  to  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  and  by  them  are  led  to  do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have 
also  sentiments  to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  conduct, 
not  less  through  the  abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  than 
from  the  force  of  their  natural  desires. 


EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

The  difference  between  the  Roman  palisade  and  that  of  the 
Greeks*  The  motions  of  the  Macedonian  and  Roman 
armies.  The  battle  of  CynoscephaUe^  between  Philip  and 
Flaminuis.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  compared  with  the 
arms  and  order  of  battle  of  the  Romans. 

CHAP.  I. 

Jt*  LAMINIUS  had  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  in  what 
place  the  Macedbnians  were  encamped.  But  being  as- 
sured that  they  had  entered  Thessaly,  he  ordered  aU  his 
soldiers  to  cut  pales  for  the  intrenchment,  aiid  to  carry 
them  with  them,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  use  when- 
ever occasion  should  require.  This  is  a  labour,  which  in 
the  discipline  of  the  Grecian  armies  is  considered  as  im- 
practicable; but  the  Romans  perform  it  without  much 
di£Sculty.  For  the  Greeks,  in  their  marches,  scarcely  can 
support  the  toil  of  carrying  their  own  bodies.  But  the 
Rohians,  when  they  have  slung  their  shields  by  the.  lea- 
thern braces  behind  their  shoulders,  take  their  javelins 
in  their  hands,  and  are  able  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
the  pales.  What  renders  the  task  indeed  the  easier  is, 
that  these  pales  are  very  di£Perent  froni  those  that  are  used 
by  Greeks.  For  the  Greeks  esteem  those  to  be  the  best, 
which  have  many  and  very  large  branches  all  round  the 
trunk.  But  the  Romans  choose  those  that  have  only  two 
or  three  branches,  or  four  at  the  most;  and  those  also 
upon  one  side  of  the  trunk,  and  not  springing  alternately 
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from  both.  By  this  method,  the  carriage  bf  them  is  ren- 
dered altogether  easy;  for  three  or  four  of  tfaeih  maybe 
laid  close  together,  and  be  carried  by  a  single  soldier.  In 
this  way  also  they  are  much  better  contrived  than  the 
other  for  the  security  of  the  camp.  The  pales  jased  by  the 
Greeks  are  easily  torn  out  of  the  ground.  For,  as  they 
are  planted  singly,  and  each  of  them  standing  as  it  were 
lilone,  with  many  great  branches  spreading  from  the  trunk, 
if  two  or  three  soldiers  apply  their  strength  to  the  branches, 
the  trunk  is  soon  drawn  from  the  ground,  and  leaves  a 
very  spacious  opening:  and  the  adjoining  pales  also  are  at 
the  same  time  loosened ;  because  their  branches,  are  too 
short  to  be  interwoven  each  with  the  other.  But  it  is 
otherwise  in  the  method  of  the  Romans.  Among  them, 
the  branches  are  so  twisted  together,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  what  branches  belong  to  the  stems  in  the 
several  pales,  or  what  stems  to  the  branches.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  texture  of  them  is  so  close,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  a  hand  to  pass;  and  that  the' points  also  of  all 
the  branches  are  very  carefully  sharpened.  And  even  wB^ 
it  is  possible  to  lay  hold  on  any  part,  it  is  still  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  out  any  of  the  pales:  not  only  because 
they  are  very  firmly  fixed  ia  the  ground;  but  because  the 
force  also,  which  is  applied  to  auy  single  branch,  miist  at 
the  same  tinie  draw  along  many  other  branches,  which  are 
inseparably  twisted  with  it  Nor  is  it  scarcely  ever  practi- 
cable for  two  or  three  men  to  lay  hold  on  the  same  pale 
together.  And  if  a  single  pale,  or  if  two,  by  the  eflS>rb  of 
continual  shaking,  should  at  last  be  removed  from  their 
place^  the  opening  that  is  made  is  so  small  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  discerned.  As  these  pales  then  have  in 
three  respects  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  others ;  in 
being  found  almost' in  any  place;  in  being  carried  with 
ease ;  and  in  forming,  when  th^  are  lised,  a  rampart  the 
most  stable  and  secure;  it  is  manifest,  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  there  is  not  any  part  of  the.  Roman  discipline 
which  so  well  deserves  to  be  approved  and  imitated^ 
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Flaminins  tlien,  having  ordered  the  soldiers,  as  we^bave 
mentioned,  to  cut  and  carry  the  pales  wjth  them,  that  they 
might  be  ready  lor  use,  advanced  slowly  with  all  the  army. 
^Vben  be  arrived  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  stadia  from 
the  city  of  Pberae,  he  there  encamped :  and,  early  on  the 
fallowing  day,  be  sent  out  a  body  of  his  men,  to  discover, 
if  it  was  possible,  in  what  place  the  enemy  lay,  and  what 
were  their  designs.  Philip,  oa  the  other  hand,  having 
been  informed  that  the  Romans  remained  still  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  decamped  from  Larissa  at  this 
very  time  with  all  his  army,  and,  directing  his  march  also 
towards  Pherae,  arrived  before  the  day  was  closed  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  stadia  from  the  city»  In  this  place,  he 
ordered  the  troops, to  take  their  refreshment  and  repose: 
and,. on  the  following  day,  having  sent  forwards  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  before  it  was  light,  to  take  possesion  of  the. 
hills  that  were  above  the  city,  as  soon  as  the  day, appeared, 
he  b^an  to  draw  out  all  his  forces  from  the  camp.  The 
troops  that  were  sent  forwards  from  both  the  armies  had 
almost  met  together,  as  they  advanced  on  the  top  of  the 
hills.  ^  But^  perceiving  the  approach,  of  each  other  through 
the  dawn,  when  there. was  now  but  a  v^ry  moc^erate  dis- 
tance between  them,  they  immediately  halted,  and  sent 
some  to  inform  the  generals  of  what  had  happen^,  and 
to.  rec^ve  their  orders.  The  generals  on  both  sides  re- 
solved to  remain  quiet  in  their  respective  camps  |  and 
recalled  the  troops  that  bad  advanced.  On  the  next  day, 
they  sent  away  again  on  both  sides  about  three  hundred 
of  their  cavalry  and  ligbt-arn^ed  troops  to  make  disco- 
veries. Among  those  that  went  from  the  Roman  camp 
were  two  troops  of  ^tolian^,  selected^.for  this  service  by 
Flaminius,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the,  country. 
The  two  bodies  met  together  on  the  road,  that  leads  from 
Fheras  to  Larissa,  and  the  engagement  waa  begun  with 
vigour.  But  so  strenuous  were  the  e£fort8.of  Eupolem^s, 
who  headed  the  iBtolians,  and  so^well  did.  he  animate  the 
troops  of  Italy  to  support  the  charge,  that  the  Macedo- 
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nians  suffered  very  greatly  in  the  action.  Wli«i  the  skir- 
mishi  however,  bad  continued  for  a  c<H)siderable  tiro^ 
both  parties  returned  back  again  to  their  several  c^mps* 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  generals,  being  alike  dis- 
satisfied with  the  ground  id  die  neighbocirltoocl  of  Iiier«, 
which  was  covered  every  where  liHtfa  plantations,  gardens, 
and  fences,  resolved  botti  of  tbeM  to  change  their  camp. 
Philip,  therefore,  having  pat  his  troops  in  motion,  directed 
his  march  towards  Scotussa:   with  ddsign  to  draw  from 
thence  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  provisions,  and  afterwards 
to  encamp  in  some  place  more  commodious  £^r  bis  urmy. 
At  the  same  time  Flaminius,  suspecting  that  this  was  his 
intention,  began  his  march  also  towards  the  same  place 
with  the  greatest  haste;  that  he  nligbt  be  able  to  arrive 
before  the  king,  and  destroy  the  provisions  through  the 
country.    Between  the  two  armies  was  a  chain  of  laky 
hilts,  which  intercepted  the  view  of  each  from  the  other: 
so  that  the  Rormans  saw  not  the  course  in  which  the 
jifacedonians  directed  their  march,  nor  the  Macedonians 
thiit  of  the  Romans.    At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  former 
arrived  near  Eretria  in  Pthiotis,  and  the  latter  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Oncbestus^  and  remained  there  for  the 
night;  not  knowing  in  either  army  in  wbal  place  the 
other  had  halted.    On  the  next  day  they  continued  their 
march  forwards,  and  severally  etacamped;  Philip  near  the 
place  called  Melambium  in  the  dibtri^  of  Scotusfca ;  and 
Flaminius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tbetidium  in  Fhar* 
salia;  but  were  still  alike  unacquainted  each  of  them  with 
the  situation  <^  the  other.     On  the  third  day^  at  early 
dawn,  came  on  violent  storms  of  rain  accompiinied  with 
thunder ;  and  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  so  black  a 
sky,  that  the  sotdierii  were  sbarcety  able  to  see  a  step 
before  them.    I^hitip,  however,  being  earnest  to  aecom- 
plish  his  desigtii,  resolved  to  coiitinue  bis  march  with  all 
the  army.     But  when  he  bad  advanced  but  a  little-  way 
Forwards,  he  fbund  himself  so  inconimoded  by  ibedark^ 
ness,  that  he  again  halted,  ahd  encamped ;  but  Mil  away 
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a  body  of  troops,  to  take  their  post  upon  the  top  of  the 
hills  that  were  between  the  two  armies.  Flaminius  re** 
mained  sti^ll  in  his  camp  near  Tbetidium:  but  being  soli- 
citous to  know  in  what  place  the  enemy  lay,  he  sent  away 
ten  troops  of  rivalry,  together  with  a  thousand  of  the 
light-armed  infiEintry,  to  make  discoveries,  commanding 
them  to  direct  their  course  with  eaution  throu^  the 
countiy;  As  this  party  advanced  y  they  were  betrayed  by 
the  darkness,  and  fell,  without  perceiving  them,  among 
the  Macedonians  who  had  taken  their  station  upon  the 
top  of  the  hilts.  The  two  bodies,  being  alike  surprised, 
stood  a  while  in  suspense;  but  after  a  short  time  they 
began  to  engage  together  in  aetion,  and  sent  notice  to 
their  r^&pectlve  generals  of  what  had  happened.  As  the 
enffLgem&it  beoune  more  warm,  the  Romans  were  so  un- 
equally pressdd  by  the  Macedonians,  that  they  were  forced 
to  send  and  request  succours  from  the  camp.  Flaminius, 
therefore,  sent  away  to  their  assistance  Archidatnus  and 
Eupdemns,  both  of  Uiem  ^toIians,'and  two  Roman  tri^^ 
bunes,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse.  On  the  arrital  of  these  forces,  the  face  of  the 
action  soon  was  changed.  Tlie  Romans,  encouraged  by 
tirisnew  strength,  continued  the  fight  with  double  ardour. 
The  Macedonians,  on  the  other  band,  though  they  de^ 
fended  themselves  with  (he  greatest  bravery,  yet  being  now 
pressed  in  their  turn,  and  encuinbered  with  tbmr  heavy 
armour,  were  forced  to  retreat  back  again  to  the  summit 
of' the  hills,  and  from  thence  sent  and  desired  assistance 
aUofirom  their  king.  Philip,  who,  for  the  reasons  already 
nrventioned,  had  formed  no  expectation  of  engaging  upon 
ihirdayia  a  general  battle,  had  seiit  out  a  great  paa*t  of 
hh  tPdopa  to  fcnrftge.  But,  being  now  informed  of  what 
btfi  happened,  aiid  as  the  darkniess  also  was  beginning  to 
be  dispersed,  he  Ordered  Heraelides  of  Gyrtone,  who  led 
die  Tbeasalian  civvalry^  Leon  who  commanded  that  of 
Macedon,  and  Athenagoras  Who  was  at  the  head  of  aU 
the  niercenaries  except  those  of  Thrace,  to  go  and  suppbrt 
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the  constants.  The  Macedonians,  reinforced  by  so  con- 
siderable a  strength,  attacked  the  Rpmans  with  new  vigour; 
drove  them  down  back  again  from  the. summit  of  the  hills; 
and  wQuId  have  totally  dispersed  them,  if  the  re^staace 
chiefly  of  the  ^^tolian  cavalry,  who  maintained,  the  fight 
with  an  astonishing  impetuosity  and  qourage, ,  had  not  pre- 
vented the  disorder  from  being  complete.  For,  as  much 
as.  the  infantry  of  this  country,  on  account  both  of  their 
arms  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are:  ranged  in  the 
fijeld,  fiills  below  that  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  in  .all  general 
battles ;  so  much  on  |he  other  hand  is  their  cavalry  supe- 
rior.to  all. other,  when  they  engfige  in  separate  actions,.or 
man  against  man.  At  this  time,  therefore,  they  opposed 
with  such  success  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  that,  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  driven  quite  into  the  plain;  .but  turned 
their  &ces  again,  and  stopped  their  flight  at  a: little,  dis- 
tance from  it.  Flamjnius,  perceiving  not  only  that  the 
cavalry  and  the  light-armed  forces  were  in  this  .manner 
roMted,  but  that  their  flight  had  spread  a  consternation 
also  thrpugh  the  rest  of  the  troops,  drew,  his  whole  army 
out  of  die .  intreuchments,  and. ranged  them  in  order  of 
battle  near  the.  foot  of  the  hHls. 

White  the  Romans  were  thus  driven .  back,  messcmger 
after . messenger,  leaving  the  detachment  upon  the. bills, 
came  running  to  Philip,  and  cried  alpud,  ^^  The  enemies, 
O  king,  are  flying ;  lose  not  the  opportunity. .  The  barba- 
rians cannot  stand  before .  us.  The  day  is  now  your,  own : 
the  very  moment  of  victory  is  in  your  hands^"  These  .ve- 
hement cries  forced  the  king  out  to. engage;  though  be 
altogether  was  dissatisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
For  the  hills,  of  which  we  are  speakings  are  called  Gynos- 
cephalse,  from  the  resen^Uance  which  they  bear  to  the 
bead  of  a  dpg:  being  parted,  round  the  'summit,  into 
ragged  clifts,  and  stretched .  upwards  to  a  considerable 
height.  Philip,  therefore,  who  well  knew,  that  such  a 
ground  would  be  yery  disadvantageous  to.  his  trpops,  had 
not  made  from  the  beginning  any  disposition .  for  a  gene- 
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ral  batcl«.  Bat,  being  now  so  urged  and  animated  by  the 
exoetsiTe  confidence  of  those  who  brought  the  news  of  this 
first  success,  he  at  last  gaye  orders  to  lead  the  whole  army 
out  of  the  intrenchments* 

Fiominias  also,  having  drawn  up  all  his  forces,  as  wis 
have  mentioned,  in  order  of  battle^  and  being  now  ready 
to  support  the  detachment  that  was  engaged  upon  the  hills, 
at  the  same  time  went  through  all  the  ranks  to  encourage 
hiai  men.  The  words  which  he  employed  were  few,  but 
Tery  forcible,  and  such  as  the  troops  might  perfectly  un- 
derstand. <<  Are  not  these/'  said  he  to  the  soldiers,  as  if  the 
enemy  had  stood  close  before  their  eyes,  ^  are  not  these 
the  Macedonians  whom  you  attacked  upon*  the  heights  of 
Eordsa,  advancing  openly  up  the  sides  of  the  hills  under 
the  conduct  of  Sulpidus,  and  drove  with  great  slaughter 
from  their  post?  Are  not  these  the  Macedonians,  who, 
when  they  had  taken  •  possession  of  the  passes  of  £pirus, 
which  were  thought  impossible  to  be  forced,  were  by  youir 
courage  routed  and  dispersed ;  and,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  continued  their  flight  even  to  their  own  country? 
And  can  yon  have  any  thing  now  to  fear  in  engaging  the 
satne  enemy  without  any  disadvantage?  DbeB  the  remem- 
brance of  those  successes  offer  any  thing  dreadful  to  your 
view?  Ought  it  not  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  inspire  yoii 
with  the  strongest  confidence?  Rouse  up  then  your  cou- 
rage^ and  advance  boldly  to  the  fight;  for  I  am  well  as- 
sured, that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the  present 
actidn  will  soon  be  terminated  in  the  same  glorious^  manner 
as  the  past.''  When  he  had  ended  this  harangue,  he  or- 
dered the  right  wing  of  hrs  army  to  remain  still  in  their 
post,  with  the  elephants  before  diem ;  and  moved  slowly 
with  the  left  wing  and  the  light-armed  forces  towards  the 
enemy.  The  Romans  that  were  first  engaged  upon  the 
hills,  perceiving  themselves  to  be  now  supported  by  the 
legions,  returned  back  again,  and  renewed  the  fight  with 
vigofuir. 

At  the  same  time  Philip,  when  he  had  drawn  up  the 
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greatest  part  of  his  army  in  order  of  battle  before  the  in- 
trench ments,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peltastse, 
and  the  right  of  the  phalanx,  made  haste  to  ascend  the 
hills;  and  ordered  Nicanor,  surnamed  the  Elephant,  to 
follow  him  without  delay  with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  As 
soon  as  the  foremost  of  the  troops  had  reached  the  sum- 
mity  he  began  to  form  the  right  of  his  line  upon  the  ground 
near  to  the  top,  which  was  now  open  and  deserted.  For 
the  detachment  from  the  Macedonian  army,  that  was  first 
engaged,  had  driven  down  the  Romans  to  the  lowest  part 
of  the  hills;  But  while  the  king  was  still  forming  his 
right,  the  mercenaries  that  were  in  that  detachment  came 
running  towards  him  in~ disorder,  being  driven  back  again 
by  the  Romans  in  their  turn.  For  the  latter,  as.  soon  as 
they  were  followed  by  the  legionary  troops,  which  were 
brought  up,  as  We  have  said,  to  support  them,  were  so 
strengthened  by  that  new  weight,  that  they  pressed  heavily 
upon  their  enemies,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 
Philip,  therefore,  who,  at  his  first  arrival  upon  the  hills, 
had  beheld  with  pleasure  that  the  place  of  the  action  was 
al  no  great  distance  from  the  Roman  camp,  now  seeing 
his  troops  forced  back  again,  and  flying  towards  -him  for 
support,  was  compelled  by  this  accident  to  advance,  and 
engage  in  a  general  action;  though  the  greatest  part  of 
his  phalanx  was  still  in  march,  and  had  not  yet  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hills.  Having  received  then  the  troops 
that  were  forced  back,  he  collected  them  all  together,  and 
placed  them,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  upon  his  right 
wing ;  and  gave  orders  to  the  peltastas  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  phalanx,  to  double  their  files,  and  plose  their  ranks 
upon  the  right.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  Romans 
how  were  near,  he"  commanded  the  phalanx  to  level  their 
s]:>ears  and  advance;. and  the  light-armed  forces  to  extend 
themselves,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  flank. 

Flaminius  also,  having  received  into  the  intervals  of  his 
army  the  troops  that  had  been  engaged,  at  the  same  time 
advanced  against  the  enemy.     The  first  shock,  which  was 
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on  both  sides  violenti  was  attended  likewise  witli  a  very 
great  and  unusual  noise.     For  both  bodies  shouted  at  once 
together.     The  cries  also  of  the  rest  that  were  at  a  dis- 
tance were  joined  to .  those  of  the  combatants ;  and  filled 
all  around  with  astonishment  and  horror.    The  right  wing^ 
however,  of  Philip  had  from  the  first  onset  very  clearly 
the   advantage.     The  higher  ground   from   which   they 
fought,  the  weight  of  their  disposition,  and  the  nature  of 
their  arms,  well  suited  to  the  present  action,  all  joined, 
to  give  them  a  manifest  superiority  over  the   Romans. 
But  with  regard. to  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  army,  the 
troops  that  were  next  in  the  line  to  the  right  stood  at  a 
distance  from  the  enemy  y  and  those  of  the  left  wing  were 
not  yet  arrived,  having  but  just  now  begun  to  appear  upon 
the  tops  of  the  hills.     When  Flaminius,  therefore,  per- 
ceived that  his  troops  were  not  able   to  maintain  their 
ground  against  the  phalanx,  that  great  numbers  were 
already  killed,  and  the  rest  beginning  to  retreat^  be  went 
in  haste,  and  joined  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  which  was 
now  his  only  resource;  and,  having  remarked  the  division 
and  disorder  of  the  Macedonians;  that  the  next  in  the 
line  to  the  troops  that  were  engaged  ^lemained  inactive  at 
a  distance;  that  some  were  just  coming  down  from  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  and  others  standing  upon  the  summit; 
he  placed  the  elephants  at  the  head  of  this  wing,  and  ad- 
vanced against  these  several  bodies.     The  Macedonians, 
not  having  any  leader  from  whom  they  might  receive  the 
command,  and  being  unable  to  form  themselves  into  a 
phalanx,  both  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
and  because,  as  they  were  advancing  towards  that  part  of 
their  army  that  was  engaged,  they  were  still  rather  in  the 
order  of  a  march,  than  in  any  order  of  battle,  waited  not 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Romans,  but  were  broken  at  once 
by  the  elephants,  and  immediately  dispersed.    The  Ro- 
mans pursuea  them  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces, 
and  slaughtered  them  as  they  fied.  *  But  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, .at  the  head  of  no  more  than  twenty  companies, 
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took  at  this  time  a  measure  which  the  occasion  saggested 
to  him,  and  which  was  chiefly  the  cause  that  rendered  the 
victory  complele.     Observing  that  Philip  bad   advanced 
&r  beyond  the  rest  of  his  army ;  and  that  he  continued  to 
press  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  a  weight  which 
they  were  wholly  unable  to  sustain ;  he  quitted  the  right, 
where  the  success  was  clear  and  uncontested,  and  makini^ 
a  circuit  to  one  side,  fell  in  behind  the  combatants,  and 
charged  the  Macedonians  in  their  rear.     Ndw  such  is  the 
disposition  of  the  phalanx,  that  the  soldiers  never  can 
turn,   or  engage  singly   man   with   man.     The   trit^ufie, 
therefore,  went  on,  killing  those  that  were  before  him,  till 
the  Macedonians,  having  no  power  to  defend  diemaelve^ 
threw  away  their  arms,  and  were  forced  to  seek  their  safety 
in  flight.     For  the  Romans  also,  who  had  bdbre  begun  to 
retreat,  now  turned  again,  and  charged  them  at  the  same 
time  id  front.   AVheii  Philip,  who  from  his  first  success  had 
flattered  himsdf,  as  we^'have  said,  with  the  expectation  of  a 
perfect  victory,  now  saw  his  troops  throwing  away  tb^r 
arms,  and  the  enemy  attacking  them  in  their  reat,  he  re- 
tired, with  a  small  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  a  IHtle 
distance  from  the  place  of  the  action,  and  surveyed  the 
whole  state  of  the  battle.     And  when  he  perceived  that 
the  Romans,  who  were  pursuing  his  left  wing  likewise, 
had  almost  reached  the  summit  of  the  hills,  he  collected 
together  as  mahy  of  the  Thracians  and  the  Macedonians 
as  the  time  would  allow,  and  resolved  to  leave  the  field. 
Flaminius^  as  he  arrived  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills,  savr 
some  troops  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Miacedonian  army, 
which  were  just  now  dso  ascending  to  the  summit  from 
the  opposite  side.     He  was  preparing  to  attack  them,  but 
stopped  when  he  observed  that   they  held  their  spear^ 
erect.     This  is  the  custom  of  the  Macedonians,  when  ^ey 
either  surrender  themselves,  or  pass  over  to  the  side'bf  the 
enemy.    The  Roman  general,  therefore,  ta  soon  as  h<$  was 
informed  of  the  intention  of '  this-  signd,  held'  befeA  his 
troops  from  advancing,  and  determined  to  spare  the  men 
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vhohad  not  courage  to  .resist  him.  But,  in  the  instant 
when  he.  was  forming  this  resolution,  some  of  his  foremost 
rank^  rushed  down  upon  them,  and  killed  a  great  part  of 
theuif  while  a  very  small  number  only  threw  away  their 
arms^  and  escqpied  by  flight. 

The  bi^ttle  being  now  ended,  and  the  Romans  victorious 
in  every  part,  Philip  directed  his  flight  towards  Tempe. 
Havii^g  rested  the  first  evening  in  the  place  that  is  called 
the  Tower  of  Alexander,  he  arrived  on  the  next  day  at 
Gonni,  which  is  situated  in  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
TeiQpe.    In  this  place  he  halted,  in  order  to  receive  all 
those  that  had  escaped  after  the  action.     The  Romans,  hav- 
ing for  some  time  pursued  the  fugitives,  began  some  of  them 
to  strip  the  dead,  and  some  to  bring  together  their  prison- 
ers* .  But  the  greatest  part  ran  to  pillage  the  camp  of  the 
c^neipy.    Oi^  their  arrival  there  they  found  that  the  wXto- 
liiiins  ha4  already  pillaged  it.     Supposing  themselves,  there- 
fore^ to  have   been  defrauded  of  their  just  rights,  they 
yented  bitter  complaints   against  that  people,  and  even 
loaded  their  own  general  with  reproaches.     **  You  expose 
123,"  said  they,  **  to  the  dangers  of  the  war ;  but  the  booty 
you  allot  to  others."     They  returned  back,  hpwevjer,  to 
their  cainp,  and  there  passed  the  night;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day^  having  collected  together  the  prisoners  and  the 
rest  of  the  spoil*  ,they  continued  their  march  towards  La- 
rissa.     The  Ro/nans  lost  iu  this  action  about  seven  hun- 
dred men.     On  the  side  of  the  Macedonians,  eight  thou- 
sand, were  killed;  and  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  ,  Such  was  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Cynosce- 
plialaa.  in  Thessaty^  between  king  Philip  and  the  l^omans. 


CHAP.  II. 

Having  left  an  assurance  with  my  readers,  in  the- sixth 
book  of  this  work,  that  I  would  choose  some  proper  time 
to  compare  together  the  arms  and  the  orders  of  battle  ,of 
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the  Macedonians,  and  the  Romans,  and  to  shew  in  what 
respects  they  severally  have  the  advantage,  or  are  inferior 
each  to  the  other,  I  shall  here  take  the  occasion  which  the 
action  how  described  has  olFered,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
discharge  my  promise.  For  as  the  order  of  battle  of  the 
Macedonian  armies  was  found,  in  the  experience  of  former 
ages,  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Asiatics  and  the  Greeks» 
and  the  Roman  order  of  battle  in  the  same  manner  sur- 
passed that  of  the  Africans  and  all  the  western  parts  of 
Eqrope;  and  as,  in  later  times,  these  two  several  orders 
have  been  often  set  in  opposition  each  to  the  other;  it 
must  be  useful,  as  well  as  curious  to  trace  out  the  differ* 
ence  that  is  between  them,  and  to  explain  the  advantages 
that  turned  the  victory  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  these 
engagements.  From  such  a  view,  instead  of  having  re- 
course to  chance,  and  blindly  applauding,  like  men  of 
superficial  understanding,  the  good  fortune  of  the  con- 
querors, we  shall  be  able  to  remark  with  certainty  the  true 
causes  of  their  success,  and  to  ground  our  admiration  upon 
the  principles  of  sound  sense  and  reason.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  battles  that  were  fought  by  Anni- 
bal,  and  the  victories  which  he  obtained  against  the  Ro- 
mans, there  is  no  need,  upon  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  a 
long  discussion  of  them.  For  it  was  not  his  arms,  or  his 
order  of  battle,  which  rendered  that  general  superior  to 
the  Romans,  but  his  dexterity  alone,  and  his  admii:able 
skill.  In  the  accounts  that  were  given  by  us  of  those  en- 
gagements, we  have  very  clearly  shewn  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  success.  And  this  remark  is  still  more  strongly 
eonfirmed,  iii  the  first  place,  by  the  final  issue  of  the  war. 
For  as  soon  as  the  Roniians  had  obtained  a  general,  whose 
ability  was  equal  to  that  of  Annibal,  they  immediately  be- 
came the  conquerors.  Add  to  this,  that  Annibal  himself 
rejected  the  armour  which  he  first  had  used ;  and  having 
furnished  the  African  troops  with  the  arms  that  were  taken 
^  froni  the  Romans  in  the  first  battle,  used  afterwards  no 
other.     In  the  same  nianiler  also  Pyrrhus  employed,  not 
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only  the  arms,  but  the  troops  of  Italy ;  and  ranged  in  alter- 
nate order  a  company  of  those  troops,  and  a  cohort  dis- 
posed in  the  manner  of  the  phalanx,  in  all  his  battles  with 
the  Romans.  And  yet,  even  with  t^e  advantage  of  this 
precaution,  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  clear  dr  de- 
cisive victory  against  them.  It  was  necessary  to  premise 
these  observations,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  any  objection 
that  might  be  made  to  the  truth  of  what  we  shall  hereafter 
say.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  comparison  that  was  pro- 
posed. 

It  is  easy  then  to  demonstrate  by  many  reasons,  that 
while  the  phalanx  retains  its  proper  form  and  full  power 
of  action,  no  force  is  able  to  stand  against  it  in  front,  or 
support  the  violence  of  its  attack.     When  the  ranks  are 
closed  in  order  to  engage,  each  soldier,  as  he  stands  with 
his  arms,  occupies  a  space  of  three  feet.     The  spears,  in 
their  most  ancient  form,  contained  seventeen   cubits   in 
length.     But,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  them  more  com- 
modious in  action,  they  have  since  been  reduced  to  four- 
teeii.     Of  these,  four  cubits  are  contained  between  the  part 
which  the  soldier  grasps  in  bis  hands,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  spear  behind,  which  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
part  that  is  extended  before  him ;  and  the  length  of  this 
last  part  from  the  body  of  the  soldier,  when  the  spear  is 
pushed  forwards  with  both  hands  against  the  enemy,  is  by 
consequence  ten  cubits.     From  hence  it  follows,  that  when 
the  phalanx  is  closed  in  its  proper  form,  and  every  soldier 
pressed   within   the  necessary   distance   with   respect    to 
tb€|  man  that  is  before  him  and  upon  his  side,  the  spears  of 
the  fifth  rank  are  extended  to  the  length  of  two  cubits,  and 
those  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  to  a  still  greater 
length,  beyond  the  foremost  rank.     The  manner  In  which 
the  men  are  crowded  together  in  this  method  is  marked  by 
Homer  in  the  following  lines : 

Shield  stuck  to  shield,  to  helmet  helmet  join*d. 
And  man  to  man ;  and  at  each  nod  that  bow*d 
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High  waving  on  thdr  beads  the  glittering  cones, 

Rattltd  the  haiiwcrown'd  casques :  so  tiuck  thej  aCood  K 

This  description  is  not  less  exact  than  beautiiuL     It  is 
manifest  then»  that  five  several  spears^  differing  eacfa  from 
the  other  in  the  length  of  two  cubits,  are  extended  befixe 
every  man  in  the  foremost  rank.    And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, likewise,  that  the  phahinx  is  formed  by  sixteen  is 
depth,  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  what  must  be  the  weight 
and  violence  of  the  entire  body,  and  how  great  the  force  of 
its  attack.     In  the  ranks,  indeed,  that  are  behind  the  fifth, 
the  spears  cannot  reach  so  far  as  to  be  employed  against 
the  enemy«    In  these  ranks,  therefore,  the  soldiers,  instead 
of  extending  their  spears  forwards,  rest  them  upoa  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  that  are  before  tbem^  with  their 
points  slanting  upwards;  and  in  this  mapner  they  forma 
kind  of  rampart  which  covers  their  heads,  and  secnies 
them  against  those  darts  which  may  be  carried  in  their 
flight  beyond  the  first  ranks,  and  fall  upon  those  that  are 
behind.    But  when  the  whple  body  advances  to  cbaige 
the  enemy,  even  these  hindrnost  ranks  are  of  no  small  use 
and  moment.     For  as  they  press  continually  upon  those 
that  are  before  them,  they  add,  by  their  weight  alon% 
great  force  to  the  attack,  and  deprive  also  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  power  of  drawing  themselves  backwards  or 
retreating.     Such,  dien,  is  the  disposition  of  the  phalanx* 
with  regard  both  to  the  whole  and  the  several  parts.    Let 
us  now  consider  the  arms,  and  the  order  of  battle,  of  the 
Romans,  that  we  may  see  by  the  comparison  in  what 
respects  they  are  different  firom  those  of  the  Macedo* 
nians. 

To  each  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  he  stands  in  arms,  is 
allotted  the  same  space  likewise  of  three  feet.  But  as 
every  soldier  in  the  time  of  action  is  constantly  in  motion  | 
being  forced  to  shift  his  shield  continually,  that  he  may 
cover  any  part  of  his  body  against  which  a  stroke  is  aimed; 

*  Ilijidt  xui,  131. 
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and  to  vary  the  position  of  bis  sword,  so  as  either  to  push, 
OT  to  make  a  falling  stroke,  there  must  also  be  a  distance 
of  three  feet,  the  least  that  can  be  allowed  for  performing 
these  motions  with  advantage,  between  each  soldier  and 
the  man  that  stands  next  to  him,  both  apon  his  side  and 
behind  him.    In  charging,  therefore,  against  the  phalanx^ 
erery  single  Roman,  as  he  has  two  Macedonians  opposite 
to   biro,  has  also  ten  spears,  which  he  is  forced  to  en* 
counter.     But  it  is  not  possible  for  a  single  man  to  cut 
down  these  spears  with  his  sword,  before  they  can  take 
effect  against  him.    Nor  is  it  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fi>rce  h|s  way  through  them.    For  the  men  that  are  behind 
add  no  weight  to  the  pressure,  nor  any  strength  to  the 
swords,  of  those  that  are  in  the  foremost  rank.    It  will  be 
easy,  therefore,  to  conceive,  that,  while  the  phalanx  retains 
its  own  proper  position  and  strength,  no  troops,  as  I  before 
observed,  can  ever  support  the  attack  of  it  in  froi^t.    To 
mrbat  cause  then  is  it  to  be  ascribed  that  the  Roman 
armies  are  victorioas,  and  those  defeated  that  employ  the 
phalanx  ?  The  cause  is  this.    In  war,  the  times  and  the 
places  of  action  are  vanrious  and  indefinite.    But  there  is 
only  one  time  and  place^  one  fixed  and  determinate  man- 
ner of  action,  that  is  suited  to  the  phalanx.    In  the  case 
then  of  a  general  action,  if  an  enemy  be  forced  to  en- 
ocmnter  with  the  phalanx  in  the  very  time  and  place  which 
the  latter  requires,  it  is  probable  in  the .  highest  d€^ee^ 
from  the  reasons  that  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  pha- 
lanx always  must  obtain  the  victory.     But  if  it  be  possible 
to  avoid  9Xk  engagement  in  such  circumstances,  and  indeed 
it  is  easy  to  do  it,  there  is  then  nothing  to  be  dreaded 
'  from  this  order  of  battle*    It  is  a  well  known  and  an  ac- 
knowledged truth,  that  the  phalanx  requires  a  ground  that   • 
is  plain  and  nak^  ^nd  free  likewise  from  obstacles  of 
every  kind;   such    as  trenches,  breaks,  obliquities,  this^ 
brows  of  bills,  or  the  ehaunela  of  rivers ;  and  that  any  of 
these  are- sufficient  to  impede  it,  ^nd  to  dissolve  the:  order 
in  which  it  is  formed^    On  tb^  other  hajnd  f^ain,  U  must 
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as  readily  be  allowed,  that,  if  it  be  not  altogether  impos- 
sible, it  is  at  least  extremely  rare,  to  find  a  ground  con- 
taining twenty  stadia,  or  more,  in  its  extent,  and  free  from 
all  these  obstacles.  But  let  it  however  be  supposed,  that 
such  a  ground  may  perhaps  be  found.  If  the  enemy, 
instead  of  coming  down  upon  it,  should  lead  their  army 
through  the  country,  plundering  the  cities,  and  ravaging 
the  lands,  of  what  use  then  will  be  the  phalanx  ?  As  long 
as  it  remains  in  this  convenient  post,  it  not  only  has  no 
power  to  succour  its  friends,  but  cannot  even  preserve 
itself  from  ruin.  For  the  troops  that  are  masters  of  the 
whole  country  without  resistance  will  easily  cut  off*  from  ft 
all  supplies.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  relin- 
quish its  own  proper  ground,  and  endeavour  to  engage  in 
action,  the  advantage  is  then  so  great  against  it,  that  it 
soon  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy. 

But  farther;  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  enemy  will 
come  down  into  this  plain.  Yet,  if  he  brings  not  his 
whole  army  at  once  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  phalanx; 
or  if,  in  the  instant  of  the  charge,  he  withdraws  himself  a 
little  from  the  action ;  it  is  easy  to  determine  what  will  be 
the  consequence,  from  the  present  practice  of  the  Romans. 
For  we  now  draw  not  our  discourse  from  bare  reasoning 
only,  but  from  facts  which'  have  lately  happened.  When 
the  Romans  attack  the  phalanx  in  front,  they  never 
employ  all  their  forces,  so  as  to  make  their  line  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy;  but  lead  on  a  part  only  of  their  troops, 
and'  keep  the  rest  of  the  army  in  reserve.  Now,  whether 
the  troops  of  the  phalanx  break. the  line  that  is  opposed  to 
them,  or  whether  themselves  are  broken,  the  order  pecu- 
liar to  the  phalanx  is  alike  dissolved.  For  if  they  pursue 
the  fugitives,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retreat  and  are 
pursued,  in  either  case  they  are  separated  from  the  rest  of 
their  own  body.  And  thus  there  is  left  some  interval  or 
space  which  the  reserve  of  the  Roman  army  takes  care  to 
seize,  andf  then  charges  the  remaining  part  of  the  phalanx, 
not  in  front,,  but  in  flank,  or  in  the  rear.     As  it  is  easy 
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hen  to  ayoid  the  times  aDcI  circumstances  that  are  advan" 
ageoQs  to  the  phalanx;  and  as  those,  on  the  contrary, 
hat  are  disadvantageous  to  it  can  never  be  avoided;  it  is 
certain  that  this  difference  alone  must  carry  with  it  a  de- 
nsive  weight  in  the  time  of  action. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  troops  of  the  phalanx 
dso  are,  like  others,  forced  to  march,  and  to  encamp,  in 
F^very  kind  of  place;  to  be  the  first  to  seize  the  advan- 
tageous posts ;  to  invest  an  enemy,  or  be  invested ;  and  to 
engage  also  ill  sudden  actions^  without  knowing  that  an 
enemy  was  near.  These  things  all  happen  in  war ;  and 
either  tend  greatly  to  promote,  or  sometimes  wholly  deter- 
mine, the  victory.  But,  at  all  such  times,  the  Macedonian 
order  of  battle  either  cannot  be  employed,  or  is  employed 
in  a  manner  that  is  altogether  useless.  For  the  troops  of 
the  phalanx  lose  all  their  strength  when  they  engage,  in 
separate  companies,  or  man  with  man.  The  Roman 
order,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  attended,  even  upon  such 
occasions,  with  any  disadvantage.  Among  the  Romans 
every  single  soldier  when  he  is  once  armed  and  ready  for 
service^  is  alike  fitted  to  engage  in  any  time  or  place,  or 
upon  any  appearance  of  the  enemy;  and  preserves  always 
the  same  power,  and  the  same  capacity  of  action,  whether 
he  engages  with  the  whole  of  the  army,  or  only  with  a 
part;  whether  in  separate  companies,  or  singly  man 
against  man.  As  the  parts,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  order 
of  battle,  are  so  much  better  contrived  for  use  than  those 
in  the  other,  so  the  success  also  in  action  must,  in  the 
same  proportion,  be  greater  in  the  one  than  the  other.  If 
I  have  been  long  in  examining  this  subject,  it  was  because 
n>any  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  when  the  Macedonians 
were  defeated,  regarded  that  event  as  a  thing  surpassing 
all  belief;  and  because  mady  others  also  may  hereafter 
wish  to  know,  from  what  reasons,  and  in  what  particular 
respects,  the  order  of  phalanx  is  excelled  by  the  arms  and 
the  order  of  battle  of  the  Romans.  I  now  return  from  my 
digression. 

Philip,  when  he  had  done  all  that  was  possible  in  the 
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battle,  and  had  so&red  an  entire  defeat,  collected  togeiher 
ag  many  of  the  troops  as  were  able  to  escape,  and  directed 
bis  retreat  through  Tempo  towards  Macedcm;  but  fint 
sent  away  one  of  bis  guards  to  Larissa,  in  the  Tery  mgfat 
that  followed  the  action,  with  orders  to  destroy  and  bora 
all  Ae  royal  papers.  This  attention  which  bo  shewedi 
even  in  the  very  moment  of  his  distress,  not  to  leave  so 
necessary  a  duty  unperformed,  was  indeed  highly  worthy 
of  a  king.  For  he  knew  that  if  these  papers  sboold  Ul 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  they  would  afibrd  mimy 
pretences  that  might  be  employed  against  himself  and  his 
fiiends.  There  are  others,  perhaps,  to  be  found,  who 
have  not  borne  the  power  of  pro^rous  fortune  like  men; 
but  have  stood  firm  under  the  pressure  of  adveraity,  and 
anppiMrted  themselves  by  their  caution  and  prudence.  But 
this  was  very  peculiarly  the  character  of  Philip ;  as  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  parts  of  this  work.  For  as  we 
gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  happy  di^osition  and  vir- 
tuous tendency  of  this  prince  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign; 
and  shewed  afterwards  from  what  Muses,  and  in  what  time 
and  manner,  he  changed  his  conduct,  and  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  action;  it  will  be  no  less  oor  duty  also  to 
shew,  in  what  manner  he  returned  again  to  a  better  mind, 
and  by  what  wise  management,  when  his  misfortunes  had 
inspired  him  with  different  sentiments,  he  adjusted  ali  his 
measures  to  that  necessity  which  the  times  .in  which  he 
found  himself  imposed.  The  Roman  general^  wben  be 
had  made  die  necessary  dispositicm  of  the  prisoners  aod 
the  rest  of  the  spoil,  continued  his  march  with  tbe  army 
towards  Larissa, 


EXTRACT  THE  FOURTH. 

Men  who  are  most  practised  in  deceit,  are  ofien  deceived 
'  through  want  ^caution. 

It  is  manifest  then  from  this  example,  that  though  we  are 
all  ijoliaibleto  be  deceived,  both  by  the  same  i^vta  and  the 
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(azne  instruiiDents  also  of  fraud,  yet  we  are  never  suffi- 
nently  upon  our  guard  against  them.  For  this  very 
irtifice  has  been  practised  upon  many  occasions,  and  by 
many  persons.  It  is  not  strange,  perhaps^  that  mankind  in 
genera]  should  so  often  fall  into  the  snare.  But  that  those 
men  who  are,  as  we  may  say,  the  very  source  of  all  deceit, 
should  be  themselves  deceived,  may  reasonably  be  thought 
istonishing.  But  indeed  this  only  happens  to  them  be- 
:»use  they  do  not  recollect  upon  such  occasions  the  wise 
idmpnition  of  Epicbarmus.  *^  Be  sober,  and  distrustful^ 
:hese  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind,'* 


EXTRACT  THE  FIFTH. 

7%f  cofiferences  of  Lysimachia  between  Antiochus  and  the 

Roman  deputies. 

About  this  time,  wit|i  the  rest  of  the   ten   Roman 
Jeputies^   came   Publius  'Lentulus    from    Bargylia,   and 
Lucius  Terentius  and  PubUus  Villus  from  Thassus;  an4 
ivithin  a  few  days  afterwards,  notice  of  their  arrival  having 
3een  immediately  conveyed  to  the  king,  they  all  assembled 
together  at  Lysimachia.     Hegesianax  a1so>  and   Lysias, 
irho  bad  been  deputed  from  Antiochus  to  Flaminius,  werQ 
it  the  same  time  present.     In  the  private  interviews  that 
massed  between  the  Romans  and  the  king,  nothing  was  to 
36  seen  but  frankness  and  qivility.     But  when  they  were 
ifterwards  all  assembled  together,  and  brought  their  busi< 
less  into  debate,  the  aspect  of  things  was  hot  so  friendly. 
For  Lucius  Cornelius,  as  he  desired  the  king  to  deliver  up 
ihose  cities  in  Asia  which  he  had  torn  from  the  dominions 
>f  Ptolemy,  at  the  same  time  presjsed  him  also  in  th^  most 
3eremptory  terms  to  relinquish. those, that  had  belonged  to 
Philip ;  since  nothing,  as  he  said)  could  be  more  absurd 
than  that,  when  the  Romaps  had  ipaintained  a  war  against 
that  prince,  Antiochus  should  cpme  afterwards  and  carry 
away  the  spoils.   .  He  exhorted  him  likewise. not  to  assume 
any  power  over  the  cities  that  were  free ;  and  then  added, 
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tbat»  upon  the  whole,  he  could  not  but  wonder  what 
de&igo  had  induced  him  to  pass  into  Europe  with  so 
powerful  a  fleet  and  army.  That,  if  the  thin|^  were  Co  be 
well  considered,  no  other  motive  could  indeed,  be  assigned 
for  such  an  expedition,  but  an  intention  to  make  war  upon 
the  Romans. 

The  king  replied  to  this  discourse,  "  That  lie  knew  not 
upon  what  grounds  of  reasoi\  his  possession  of  the  cities  of 
Aria  was  now  contested ;  and  that  the  Romans,  of  all 
others,  had  certainly  no  right  to  bring  bis  title  into  dispute. 
That  he  wished  that  they  woald  abstain  from  meddliDg 
with  the  afiairs  of  Asia;  as  much  as  he  was  careful  not  to 
meddle  at  any  time  with  those  of  Italy.  That  his  design 
in  piassing  into  Europe  was  to  recover  the  Chersonesus, 
and  the  cities  of  Thrace,  which  were  properly  a  part  of  his 
own  dominions.  That  those  places  had  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  Lysimachus;  and,  when  that  prince  was  attacked 
and  vanquished  by  Seleucus,  they  had  passed,  with  the  rest 
of  his  kingdom,  tp  the  conqueror,  by  the  just  rights  of  war. 
That  in  succeeding  times,  while  the  attenlion  of  his  ances- 
tors was  drawn  away  to  other  objects,  Ptolemy  had  fii^t 
usurped  some  parts  of  the  dominions  that  were  so  ac- 
quired, and  Philip  afterwards  the  rest.  That  be  did  not, 
therefore,  now  possess  them,  as  taking  an  advantage  from 
the  misfortunes  of  Philip ;  but  only  as  improving  an  op- 
portunity which  was  fair  to  himself,  and  favourable  for  the 
recovery  of  his  own  proper  right.  That  in  bringing  back 
the  inhabitants  of  Lysimachia,  when  they  had  been  driven 
ont  by  the  Thracians,  and  restoring  the  city  to  its  former 
state,  he  had, done  no  injury  to  the  Romans,  nor  shewed 
any  intention  to  attack  them ;  but  designed  only  to  make 
the  place  a  seat  of  residence  for  his  son  Seleucus.  That, 
with  respect  to  the  cities  of  Asia  that  were  free,  it  was  fit 
that  they  should  owe  their  liberty  to  his  grao^f  and  favour, 
and  not  to  the  command  of  the  Romans.  And  lastly,  with 
regard  also  to  Ptolemy,  that  he  should  be  ready  without 
the  interposition  of  others  to  adjust  all  disputes   in  the 
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nanner  which  himself  should  desire;  for  he  had  resolved 
lot  only  to  live  in  friendship,  but  even  to  contract  likewise 
.n  affinity  with  that  prince." 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Lucius,  that  the  Lampsace- 
lians  and  Smymaeans  should  be  called  in  and  heard ;  and 
his  accordingly  was  done.  On  the  part  of  the  former 
ippeared  Parmenio  and  Pythodorus;  and  on  that  of  the 
atter  Cceranns.  But  as  they  were  beginning  ta  harangue 
vith  great  boldness  and  freedom,  Antiochus,  being  uneasy 
hat  he  should  in  this  manner  seem  to  give  an  account  of 
lis  conduct  before  the  Romans,  stopped  Parmenio  from 
iroceeding  in  his  discourse,  and  said,  that  it  was  not  the 
Eiomans,  but  the  Rhodians,  that  were  the  proper  judges  of 
be  matter  in  dispute.  Upon  this  the  conference  was 
mmedjately  broken  up ;  and  the  parties  all  retired,  being 
ilike  dissatisfied  with  eaeh  other. 


EXTRACT  THE  SIXTH. 

The  death  of  Scopas^  the  JSEtoliany  at  Alexandria, 

L  HOUGH  there  are  many  indeed  who  would  wish  to 
[raw  glory  from  hazardous  actions,  there  are  but  few  who 
lave  the  courage  to  undertake  them.  And  yet  Scopas 
I  ad  advantages  far  greater  than  Cleomenes,  if  he  had  been 
villing  to  try  the  fortune  of  some  bold  and  desperate  at- 
empt.  For  the  latter  had  been  unexpectedly  prevented 
>y  his  enemies ;  and  had  no  hope  left,  except  in  the  assist- 
nee  of  his  domestics  and  his  friends.  He  resolved,  how- 
iver,  to  make  trial  of  that  hope,  and  chose  rather  to  die 
vith  honour,  than  to  survive  with  disgrace.  But  Scopas, 
^n  the  contrary,  though  he  had  a  strong  force  ready  to 
upport  him,  and  though  the  infancy  of  the  king  rendered 
he  opportunity  also  highly  favourable,  was  prevented 
aerely  through  his  own  irresolution  and  delay.  For 
^ristomenes,  having  received  notice  that  he  had  assem- 
bled his  friends  together  at  his  house,  and  was  holding  a 
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consultation  with  them,  sent  sotne  of  the  guards  to  Teqaine 
him  to  attend  the  royal  council.    On  receiTin^  this  mes- 
sage, Scopas  was  struck  with  such  confusion  that,  he  had 
neither  courage  to  carry  any  thing  into  executioD,  nor 
resolution  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  king.      This  was 
senseless  in  the  highest  degree.     Aristomenes,   therefore, 
being  informed  of  his  folly,  surrounded  the  house  witii 
some  troops  and  elephants,  and  at  the  same  time  scot 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  with  a  body  of  yoirag  sol- 
diers, t6  cohduct  him  to  the  council,  if  he  was  wilUi^  to 
come,  or  otherwise  to  bring  him  by  force.     When  Pto- 
lemy ebtered  the  house,  and  told  him  that  the  king  oom- 
lAanded  his  attendance,  Scopas  seemed  not  at  first  to  pay 
akiy  reigard  to  what  he  said ;  but,  fixing  his  eyes-stedfiisdj 
upon  him,  for  some  time  coiltitiued  to  satv^ey  hina  with  a 
threatening  air,  as  if  he  had  been  astoni^sd  at  hSs  bold- 
ness.    The  other,  coming  nearer,  roughly  seized  him  by 
his  mantle;   and  Scopas  then  called  upon  his  friends  to 
help  him.     But  as  many  of  the  soidi^s  were  now  oome  in, 
add  some  person  also  informed  him  that  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  troops,  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  neoessityi 
and  followed  Ptolemy,  together  with  bis  friends.     As  soon 
as  he  appeared  before  the  eouncil^  the  chairge  a^insthifli 
having  been  opened  in  a  few  words  by  the  king,  was  then 
ooBCioQed  by   Poiycrates^  who  bad  lately  arrived  from 
Cyprus,  and  aft^wsirds  by  Aristomenes.    The  chief  beads 
of  the  accusation  were  the  facts  wfaifab  have  before  been 
iMBtioiied^    To  these  only  Ivere  adcbd,.  the  aecret  meet* 
iogs  which  he  had  held  with  his  friends,  and  his  refusal  to 
obey  the  orders  6!  the  king..    Upon*  these-.ftKSts  he  wai 
amdemmd,  not  only  by  the  counoil,  but  hy  the  ambassa- 
d^rs  also  that  were  present.*    Foi^  Ari^tomeneB  had  dalled 
tfl^faer  upcvi  this  occasion,  besides  man}^.  other  illMtrioui 
inenfrom  Greece,  the  ambassadors  likewise  thst  had  beso 
sent  by  the  JEholians  to  tiegociate  a.  peace.     Among  these 
was  Dorimachas,  the  son  of  NJeostratua. .  Whc»  .the  ae? 
cutees  had  ended^  Seopos  attempted  iadeed.to.say  soBie- 
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thing  in  his  own  defence;  but  the  guilt  of  his  actions  was 
so  manifest)  that  what  he  nrged  made  no  impression.     He 
was  conveyed  therefore  to  prison  with  his  friends ;  and,  in 
the  following  night,  by  the  orders  of  Aristomenes,  ended 
his  life  by  poison,  together  with  his  friends.     But  Dicaear-* 
chus,  by  the  same  orders,  after  he  had  first  been  tortured, 
was  whipped  to  death  with  rods;   and  thus  sulBfered  the 
punishment  that  was  both  suitable  to  liis  crimes,  and  due 
likewise  to  the  common  vengeance  of  all  Greece.     For 
this  was  the  same  Dicaearchus  who^  when   Philip  had 
resolved,  in  contempt  of  treaties,  to  invade  the  Cyclade 
islands,  and  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  was  appointed  by 
that  prince  the  commander  of  all  his  fleet,  and  chief  leader 
of  the  whole  expedition.     Employed  in  a  design  so  mani- 
festly impious,  he  was  so  far  from  being  shocked  at  the 
injustice  of  his  undertaking,  that  he  endeavoured,  by  an 
action  of  the  most  abandoned  profligacy,  to  strike  both  the 
gods  and  men  with  horror.     For,  when  he  had  brought 
his  fleet  to  anchor,  he  erected  two  altars,  one  to  Impiety, 
and  the  other  to  Injustice ;  offered  sacrifices  upon  them ; 
and  adored  those  vices  as  if  they  had  been  divinities.     It 
seems,  therefore,  that  both  the  gods  anc^  men  concurred  to 
inflict  upon  him  a  most  proper  punishment.     For  it  was 
reasonable  that  a  man,  whose  life  had  been  so  contrary  to 
nature,  should  die  also  a  death  that  was^nnatural.     The 
rest  of  the  i£tolians,  who  were  willing  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  were  dismissed  by  the  king,  and  allowed  to 
carry  with  them  all  their  goods.     With  re^iard  to  Scopas, 
that  passion  for  acquiring  wealth,  in  which  he  was  known 
during  his  life  to  surpass  all  other  men,  appeared  still 
more  conspicuously  af^er  his  death,  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  money  and  of  valuable  goods  that  was  found  in  his 
houHe.     His  custom  was,  to  employ  the  debauched  and 
profligate  as  the  ministers  of  his  rapine;   and,  with  the 
help  of  such  associates,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  strong- 
est places  through  all  the  kingdom,  and  ransacked  them  in 
search  of  treasure. 
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When  this  disorder  was  so  h^ppiiy  composed,  the  mi- 
tiistera  of  the  court  resolved  to  celebrate  the  Anaclefcmi, 
or  (Proclamation  of  the  king.     For  though  this  pi4nce  had 
oot  yet  arrived  at  the  customary  age,  it  was  thought  that, 
if  he  should  now  seem  to  take  the  supreme  authority  iDto 
his  own  hands,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  would  acquire  a 
more  settled  form,  and  might  be  again  brought  back  into 
a  better  train.     The  preparations  upon  this  occasion  were 
very  sumptuous;   and   the   ceremony   performed    with  a 
magnificence  that  was  worthy  of  such  a  sovereign.    It 
was  supposed  that  Polycrates  was  the  person   by  whose 
mesons  chiefly  this  measure  was  carried  into  execution. 
This  PolycrateSf  under  the  reign  of  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent prince,  though  he  was  then  very  young,  bad  rendered 
himsdf^  both  hy  his  services  and  his  fidelity^  one  of  ^e 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  court.     Nor   was  the 
credit  less  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  present  reign. 
For  having  been  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  care  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  that  country,  in 
most  difficult  and  unsettled  times,  he  not  only  had  pre- 
served the  island  for  the  infant  king,  but  amassed  likewise 
a  very  large  treasure;  and  now  brought  it  with  him  to 
Alexandria,  after  he  had  first  resigned  his  goyemment 
to  Ptokmy  of  Megalopolis.    On  account  of  this  important 
service,  he  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  became 
afterwards  very  powerful.    And  yet  this  man,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  age^ 'started  aside  from  this  honourable  course^ 
and  plunged  himself  into  a  life  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
The  same  dishonour  is  said  ako  to  have  attended  the  old 
age  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Agesande^*     When  we  «rrife 
at  the  proper  tune,  we  shall  take  care  to  giVe  some  account 
of  the  scandalous  actions  which  they  committed^  after  they 
had  raised  themselves  into  power. 
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-^.BBA,  a  city  o£  Aftw,  near  Carthage,  iL  361. 

A.bi1yx,  delivers  to  the  Romans  the  hostages  Whi<!h  Aontbal  iuid 
~  taken  firom  the  cities  of  Spain,  i.  &g^ 

Abydus,  advantages  of  the  situation  bf  thk  place  and  of  Sestus, 
il  4BQ,  Btege  of  Abydus  by  Philip,  ihid.  Desperate  reio'^ 
lution  of  the  inhabitants,  440. 

Adarnahians,  their  character,  i«  357' 

Achaeans^  their  history,  and  fbnii  of  goveranieai>  i.  143,  146L 
Take  arms  to  assist  the  Messenians,  3^7^  Are  defecated  in 
the  piaihs  of  Oaphyae,  333,  334.  Demand  succours  firom 
their  allies,  337*  Confirm  the  decree  of  the  geDemil  cnuncil, 
and  declare  "waat  against  the  JEltolians,  358*  G^io  a  complete 
victory  against  the  Spartans  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ii.  330. 
!Never  emplby  any  deceit  or  artifice .  in  matters  of  poltcyi  ot 
in  war,  36S,  n 

Achsons,  lefl  governor  of  the  country  on  this  aide  QC«j,mjD«j|it 
Taurus,  ii^  45.  Asaiimes  the  royal  name>  64«  A^^pts 
to  take  Sdga  by  surprise,  is  repulsed ;  makes  peace  with  the 
Belgians  ^  reduces  Milyas,  and  the  greater  part  of  Pai|i^hylia> 
'84,  85.  Is  ckisely  besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Sardesi-eCI3. 
Attempts  to  escape ;  is  betrayed,  and  d^ivered  into  the  hftnds 
of  Antiochus,  and  suffers  a  cruel  and  infamous  punishment, 
5208-*-S10.    His  misfortune  deserved  pity>  and  not  censure> 

Acrbcdrinthus,  one  of  the  horns  of  Peloponiiteus }  the  latter 
being  denoted  as  the  bull,  ii.  184.- 

Adherbal,  engages  the  Roman  fleet  near  Drepanuib,  and  gains 
a  complete  victory,  i.  69 — 61^ 

Adimantus»  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  la  killed  in  a  popular 
iumult>  K  3491 

.^toilius,  sent  with  aa  army  into  lUyria,  i.  198.  Takes  Dima- 
lus  by  storm,  199.  Siiils  away  to  attack*  Demetrius  in  Pha^ 
ros,  200.  Obtains  a  complete  victory ;  andj  having  eettled 
the  state  of  lUyria,  ntatns  to  Rome,  and  enters  the  city  in 
triumph,  Wig  209.  Is  chosen  consul  with  Terentius  Varro, 
302.  Sets  oilt  to  join  the  army,  304,  305.  His  haritngue 
.  to  the  soldiers,  30£^-^3d7.  His  reairons  for  delaying  a 
battle,  307.    Commands  the  right  of  the  Roman  army  in 
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the  battle  of  Canns,  314.    His  behaviour  in   the  actioD; 

death  and  character,  315«    Carries  the  orders  of  the  Raman 

senate  to  Philip ;  a  particular  account  of  his  interview  with 

that  prince,  ii.  443« 
Maeas,  a  writer  on  the  art  of  war :  his  method  of  conyeyiog 

intelligence  by  the  means  of  lighted  torches,  ii.  508. 
^tolians ;  Uieir  character  and  general  conduct,  i.    150,  151, 

321*  339, 353.    Enter  Peloponnesus  with  an  army,  327-    Pay 

no  regard  to  the  laws  of  war  or  peace,  but  are  ai^rajs  ready 

to  invade  both  friends  and  foes,  ii.  451.     Their  greediness 

in  pillaging  the  Macedonian  camp  after  the  battle  of  Cynos- 

eepbale,  4^.    Their  treaty  with  the  Romans  shamefiil  Id 

themselves,  and  dangerous  in  its  consequences  to  the  whole 

of  Greece,  257,  258,  322. 
Afiric,  its  situation  and  boundaries,  i.  220.    A  country  oi  great 

fertility,  falsely  represented  by  Timsus,  ii.  350. 
Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.    Some  account  of  his  character 

and  great  exploits,  ii.  356,  422. 
Agathocles,  the  gusurdian  of  young  Ptolemy :  his  ill  condact 
.  g^ves  occasion  to  a  popular  insurrection,  in  which  he  is  kiUed 

with  all  his  fomily,  ii.  412,  420. 
Agelaus,  his  discourse  to  Philip  and  the  deputies  of  the  states 

of  Greece,  ii.  110. 
Agrigentum,  besieged  by  the  Romans,  i.  19,  20.     Taken  and 

pillaged,  22.    Description  of  this  city,  ii.  247- 
Alexander,  kiog  of  Macedon ;  some  memorable  instances  of  his 

piety,  ii.  12,  13.    The  account  given  by  CalUsthenes  of  the 

fiimous  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius   in    Cilida, 
•  shewn  to  be  full  of  contradiction  and  absurdity,  358 — ^364. 
Alexander,  brother  of  Moloo,  is  appointed  governor  of  Persis 

by  Antiochus,  ii.  45.    Revolts  against  the  king,  ibid.    His 

death,  60. 
Alexander,  surnamed  the  Isian,  his  harangue  at  the  time  of  the 

conferences  between   Philip,  Flaminias,  and  the  allies  of 

Greece,  ii.  449- 
Alexandria,  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiery  and  people  in  that 

city,  ii.  417. 
Allobroges.  oppose  the  Carthaginians  in'  their  march  across  the 

Alps>  i.  235. 
Ambassadors :  perfidious  attempt  of  the  Carthaginians  agaiost 

some  Roman  ambassadors,  iL  389,  390.    Different  conduct 

of  Scipio.    The  rights  of  ambassadors  considered  as  sacred 

among  the  Romans,  392. 
Ambracus,  besi^ed  by  Philip,  L  392,  393. 
Amilcar,  commands  the  left  t^  the  Carthaginian-  fleet  in  the 

battle  of  EcnomuB,  i.  32.    His  stratagem,  Und. 
Aniitcar  Baroas,  b  made  general  in  the  war  of  Sicily,  i.  65. 
His  character  and   conduct,  65,  66/    Concludes  a  treaty 
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ivith  the  Romans^  72«  Is  mafle  general  in  the  war  against 
the  Carttiaginian  mercenaries^  B6.  Gets  the  chief  of  the 
rebels  into  his  power^  98.  Defeats  Matho^  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  war,  100.  Passes  into  Spain  with  an  army,  102.  .His 
death,  103.  His  hatred  of  the  Romans,  one  cause  of  the 
second  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans, 
191. 

Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanians ;  a  man  of  an  easy  dis- 
.  position  :  is  employed  by  Fkminitts  aA  an  instrument  in  pro- 
moting his  designs,  iL  456. 

Anarchy:  in  the  natural  revolutions  of  civil  government, 
anarchy  rises  out  of  the  government  of  ^e  multitude^  and 
ends  in  absolute  monarchy^  ii»  128,  129. 

Andpbalis,  a  prince  o^  Spain,  breaks  his  alliance  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  joins  the  Romans,  ii.  299*  Motives  of  his 
conduct,  dbo,  301.  Again  revolts  from  the  Romans  ^  is  fol- 
lowed by  Soipio,  and  defeated  in  battle,  345 — ^347, 

Animals:  brute  animals  more  cautious  than  men,  ii,  409> 
410. 

Annibal,  retreats  with  his.  army  by  night  from  Agrigentumy 
i.  22.  Is  defeated  by  Duilius  in  a  sea  engagement,  27>  2S. 
Is  blocked  up  by  the  Romans  in  a  port  of  Sardinia,  and  put 
to  death  by  his  own  soldiers,  28. 

Annibal,  a  general  in  the  African  war,  is  surprised  in  hiscamp^ 
token  prisoner,  and  fixed  alive  upon  a  cross,  i.  99* 

Annibalj  the  Rhodian,  enters  the  harbour  of  Lilybseum  through 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  flee^  i.  54. 

Annibal,  son  of  Amilcar  Barcas,  at  the  age  of  nine  years  attends 
bis  father  into  3ps^in>  and  swears  perpetual  enmity  against 
the  Romans,  i.  192,  198*  Is  declared  general  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  in  Spain,  194.  Subdues  the  Olcades  and  Vac- 
cseans,  ibid.  Defeats  the  Carpesians  in  a  great  battle,  196. 
His  answer  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Saguntines,  I96.  Marches  to  attack  Saguntum,  and  becomes 
master  of  tiie  place  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  198,  199* 
Prepares  for  bis  expedition  into  Italy,  215<'-217*  Passes 
the  Iberus,  and  reduces  all  the  nations  that  were  between 
that  river  and  the  Pyrensean  mountains,  218*  Continues  his 
march  towards  the  Rhone,  passes  that  river,  and  defeats  a 
great  army  of  barbarians  who  came,  to  dispute  his  passage^ 
^6.  Harangues  his  troops,  and  continues  bis  march  to- 
wards the  Alps,  228 — 231.  Arrives  at  a  place  called  the 
Island,  234*  Defeats  the  AUobroges,  237*  Falls  into  a  new 
danger  from  the  treachery  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  238.  Gains  the  summit  of  the  Alps, 
encourages  his  troops,,  and  prepares  to  descend  the  moun- 
tains, 239,  240.  Arrives  in  the  plains  on  the  third  day,  with 
HO  more  than,  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse/ 
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2¥t.    Subdues  the  T«ari»iMit,  and  coolitiues    bis   Biarch, 
946.    Ocmtrivet  a  spectacle  to  aalmate  his  troops,  94^    En- 
laces and  AtkatB  tbo  oomul  Fublhis^  £58.    Pasfles  the  Fo, 
and  adTancea  in  pursuit  of  the  Roman  army,  854,  S55.    De- 
feats the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Trebia,  ^6S.     Fixes  his 
winter  qmuters  in  Cisalpine  Gaul^  268.     His  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  ibid.    His  arti6ce  to  secure  himself  against  the 
perQdf  of  the  Ckralli,  2^.    Conducts  his  army  by  a  «iaiigeniiis 
march  through  the  marslies  into  Tyrrhenia.  2^,  S870.    Re^ 
gulates  his  conduct  by  the  disposition  and  charaeter  of  Fk- 
miniuft,  271  >  272.    De^ts  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Tbia- 
symene^  975»  276.    Passes  through  Umbria  and  Pieenum, 
and  fixes  his  camp  near  Adtia^  279»    Abends  to  the  refresh- 
ment and  recovery  of  his  troops,  28 1.    Advances  into  ApuL'a, 
and  offers^  battle  to  ihe  Roman  dictator  Fabiua,  28 1>  282. 
Etifera  Campania,  an  d  wastes  thecountry  without  %ein^aMb  to 
draw  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  285, 286.   Stratagem  by  wldch  he 
eActed  his  retreat,  287.   Makes  hims^  master  of  Geranium, 
297-  Is  attacked  in  his  camp  by  Minucius,  and  suflfers  great  ioss, 
S98w  Defeats  Mkiucius  in  a  second  action,  801.  Makes  himself 
master  of  the  eitadel  of  Cannss,  SOB.    Harangues  his  troops, 
S08.    Gains  a  complete  victory  against  the  Romans  in  me 
battle  of  Cannse,  811.    Concludes  a  treaty  with  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  ti.  182.    Renders  himself  master  of  Tarentum, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  citizens,  ik  21 1,  218^.     At- 
tempts to  force  the  Romans  to  raise  the  sieg^  of  Capua,  226. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  advances  with  the  same  i&tentioa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamps  at  the  distance 
of  only  forty  stadia  from  the  city,  298.     Is  prevented  by  an 
accident  from  taking  the  city  by  storm;  uad  returo8>  after 
having  plundered  the  country,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  Romans  who  followed  him  in  his  retreat,  280—282.    Is 
called  out  of  Italy  with  his  army  to  defend  his  own  country^ 
884.     His  preparations  for  a  battle,  891, 892.    Desires  a  con- 
fbrence  with  Scipio,  399*    His*  speech  upon  lliat  occasion, 
894.    His  disposition  in  the  battle  of  Zama ;  his  harangue 
to  the  army  5  and  his  entire  defeat,  899'— 404.    ^i^  beha- 
viour in  the  senate  of  Carthage  after  the  battle,  407.     Re- 
flections on   bis  great  abilities  and  prudence,  iL  296,  888. 
Cause  of  his  failing  in  his  war  against  the  Romans,  884. 

Antigoous  Gonatsa,  established  a  great  number  of  tyrants  in-tiie 
cities  of  Greece,  i.  147. 

Antigonus,  invited  into  Greece  by  Aratus,  i.  154,    Enters  Fe- 

kiponnesus  with  an  army^  160^.    Deleats  Cleomenee  in  the 

hM»  of  Selasifr,  175, 176.    Enters  Sparta,  and  restores  the 

'  city  to  its  ancient  freedom>  179*    His  death  and  diameter, 

Md. 

Antiochus  misad  to  the  ^nrone  of  Syria  upon  the  death  of  his 
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'  brother^  ii.  45.  Resdves  tti  attempt  the  conquest  of  Coele- 
SjAa,  47*    is  fotced  to  dediM  frbta  his  design  by  tlie  revolt 

.  .of  Molon^  51.  Mafohes  in  person  agfttneit  the  r^foels^  and 
gains  a  complete  victory^  59,  60.  Causes  Hermias,  hhai  0rst 
oiinister^  to  be  kilkd^  63*  ttestimes  ids  design  of  invading 
Coele-Syria^  €5.  Makes  himself  master  of  Seleucia^,  €6-^68, 
Entera  Ccele-Syrki,  and  gainv  possession  of  Tyre  and  Ptdr- 
lemaisj  69'  •  Is  deceived  by  the  artful  maniigelcnent  of  the 
roiaisfers  of  Ptolemy^  73.  Renews  the  attack  upon  Coele- 
Syria  by  land  and  s^a  with  great  snceessy  75.  Engages  in  a 
generaQ  baitlle  near  Raphia^  89.  Id  defeated  by  Ptoleniy,  and 
sues  for  peaee^  gs,  94.  ^annei'  in  which  he  rendered  him- 
self master  of  the  city  of  S^ardes,  185.    Invests  Achseus  after- 

^  wards  in  the  citadel,  and  having  gotten  that  prince  into  his 
hands  by  iVUs  treachery  of  BoliS^  punishes  him  with  a  cruel 
deaths  and  prevails  with  the  garrison  to  Surrender  the  citadel, 
^6S— 31 1.  His  expediVion  into  Plirthia'  and  Hyrcaiiidy  289— 
294.  His  courage  and  •  fame^  349*  His  ambltiouis  designs 
against  young  Ptolemy  in  what  manner  punished,  4/OS,  409« 
His  conference  af  Lysimachia  with  tlfie  Roman  deputies, 

477. 

Apelles,  miirister  of  Philip ;  his  designs  against  the  Achs^ans, 
i.  408.     Endeavours  to  destroy  the  Credit  of  Aratiis,  41 6. 
Conspires  with  Leontius  and  Megialea^'  to  obstruct  all  the 
measures  of  the  king,  ii.  S,     Is  disgraced^  and  punished  vnth 
death,  30,  83. 

Apollophanes,  physiefofi  to  Antiochus,  forms(  the  project  of  de- 
stroying Hermias,  ii.  62.  Urges  the  king  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Seletieia,  65.' 

Appitts  Claudius,  passes  dver  to  Messana,  and  gains  a  victory 
against  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  i.  12,  18.  In 
conjunQtion  wilJh  Marc^Uus  attetii^pts  to  take  Syracuse  by  as- 
sault, and  is  forced  to  desist  from  his  design  by  the  inven- 
tions of  Archimedes,  ii.  194 — 198. 

Ara€us,  the  chief  author  and  support  of  the  Achaean  confede- 
racy, i.  146.  Invites  Antigonus  into  Greece,  154.  Is  de- 
feated by  the  £t6liand  near  Caphyse,  834.  His  defence  he- 
fore  the  council  of  the  Achsean  states,  337.  Defeats  the  pro- 
jects of  Apelles,  144.  Mis  character. at  large,  i.  3^,  329. 
His  attempt  to  take  Cyna^tha  by  surprise  3  in  what  niianner 
frustrated,  il;  241.  Is  poisoned  by  the  order  of  Philip;  bis 
moderation'  upon  that  oc<^asion,  and  honours  are  decreed  to 
him  by  the  Achaeaiis  aft6r4iis  death,  199,  200. 
Arcadians,  their  character  and  customs,  i.  344-— S47« 
Archimedes,  invents  various  machines,  and  repels  the  Romans 
in  theii*  ai)proa<!fhes  against  the  city  of  Syracuse,  ii.  194— 

197. 
Aristocracy :  what  is  truly  an  aristocracy,  ii.  122.     Is  the  next 
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in  the  succession  of  the  different  forms  of  government  to  rojm 
alty,  after  the  latter  )ias  degenerated  into  tyranny^  167*   Being 
changed  into  oligarchy,  it  then  gives  birth  to    democracy^ 
128. 
AristomachuSy  tyrant  of  Argos>  his  crimes  and  death,  i.  167 — 

169. 

Aristotle ;  his  account  of  the  Locrians  of  Italy  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  that  are  found  among  that  people,  ii.  353. 

Arms :  description  of*  those  belonging  to  the  several  bodies 
that  compose  a  Roman  legion,  ii.  141 — 143.  The  armour 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  borrowed  from  the  Greeks^  145.  The 
Roman  arms  well  contrived  both  for  protection  and  offence, 
404.  Sentiments  of  Philopoemen  concerning  the  brightness 
of  arms,  324. 

Arsaces,  one  Of  the  founders  of  the  Parthian  empire^  retreats 
before  Antiochus,  ii.  290,  291. 

Asdrubal  appointed  to  command  in  Spain  after  the  death  of 
Amilcar,  i.  103.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Romans^  ll6« 
Is  killed  in  his  tent,  141. 

Asdrubal,  brother  of  Annibal,  entrusted  by  him  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  i.  216,  Was  left  to  command  in  Spain 
when  the  latter  marched  into  Italy,  ii.  318.  Is  defeated  by 
Publius  Seipio  in  a  general  engagement,  302.  Collects  the 
remains  of  his  army,  and  passes  the  Pyrenaean  mountains 
in  order  to  join  his  brother,  303.  Having  entered  Italy^  is 
intercepted  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Claudius,  and  forced 
to  engage  in  a  general  battle;  is  defeated,  and  falls  in  the 
action:  his  character,  317,  318. 

Asdrubal,  commands  the  left  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  i.  312.  His  wise  conduct  in  the  action, 
314. 

Asdrubal,  the  son  of  Gesco,  is  defeated  in  Spain  by  Publius 
Seipio,  ii.  334. 

Asia ',  its  situation  and  boundaries,  i.  219* 

Aspasians,  a  barbarous  people  of  Asia:  the  manner  in  which 
they  pass  the  Okus,  ij.  313. 

Astronomy  5  some  parts  of  that  science  necessary  to  be  acquired 
by  the  commander  of  an  army,  ii.  239 — ^244. 

Athenians  5  eager,  precipitate,  and  ungovernable,  ii.  145.  Owed 
all  their  glory  to  favourable  accidents,  164.  Their  state 
compared  to  a  ship -in  which  there  is  no  commander,  ibid. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rhodians 
gains  the  victory  against  Philip  in  a  naval  battle,  ii.  426. 
Artifice  by  which  he  saved  himself  when  his  vessel  was  taken 
in  that  engagement,  430. 

Attica  3  estimate  of  the  wealth  pf  that  province,  i.  171. 

Autaritus,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries, 
cuts  off  all  means  of  accommodation,  by  prevailing  on  the 
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multitude  to  exercise  the  most  horrid  cruelty  against  the  pri- 
soners^ i.  91^  92,    Goes  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  to  treat 
of  peace>  is  seized^  and  put  to  death,  98, 
Avarice^  compared  to  a  dropsy,  ii.  36B» 

Babyrtas ',  his  name  applied  in  derision  to  Dorimachus,  i«  324. 

Battle  between  Scipio  and  Asdrubal  in  Spain,  ii.  303.  Be- 
tween Asdrubal  and  the  Romans  in  ftaly,  318.  Between 
Fhilopoemen  and  Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  the 
plain  of  Mantinea,  326,  Between  Scipio  and  Asdrubal,  the 
son  of  Gesco,  in  Spain,  336..  Battle  of  Zama,  397—403. 
Of  Cynoscephalae,  between  Philip  and  Flaminius,  465. 
Order  of  battle  of  the  Romans  very  difficult  to  be  broken, 
403.  Comparison  of  the  Roman  order  of  battle  with  the 
Macedonian,  469- 

Boian  Gauls,  twice  defeated  by  the  Romans,  i.  123.  Are  at- 
tacked in  their  own  country,  and  surrender  to  the  Romans 
at  discretion,  135.  Revolt  again  at  the  approach  of  Annibal, 
222. 

Bolis,  a  Cretan,  employed  by  Sosibius  to  save  Achaeus,  betrays 
his  trust,  and  delivers  that  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, ii.  203. 

Booty;  the  manner  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  distribu- 

.    tion  of  it,  ii.  281. 

Bostar,  is  prevailed  on  by  Abilyx  to  deliver  up  the  Spanish 
hostages,  i.  294. 

Brennus,  led  an  army  of  Gauls  into  the  very  midst  of  Greece^ 
ii.  256. 

Byzantines,  exact  an  impost  from  all  vessels  that  sailed  into  the 
Pont  us,  378.  Are  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  the  Rhodians, 
380. 

Byzantium  described,  i.  367* 

Calamity;  an  exaggerated  description '  of  calamity,  very  im-^ 
proper  for  history,  ii.  423.  The  remembrance  of  calamities 
naturally  excites  the  hatred  of  men  against  the  authors  of 
them,  235. 

Callisthenes,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  writers, 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  Cretan  government, 
ii.  166.  GuHty  of  many  gross  contradictions  and  absurdities 
in  his  description  of  the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da- 
rius in  Cilicia,  ii.  358 — 364. 

Camp :  manner  in  which  the  Romans  form  theirs;  with  a  par* 
ticular  description  and  account  of  its  extent,  circumference, 
and  several  parts,  ii.  147.  Duties  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  camp,  152.  Different  method  of  the  Greeks,  163. 
The  two  camps  of  Asdrubal  and  Syphax  set  fire  to  in  the 
pight  by  Scipio,  ii.  378.    The  circumference  of  a  Cfupp  no 
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eeMia  ilife  fior  jndgiiig  of  the  mmibtr  of  traofd  wUdrit 
contvns,  845. 

CanqMiiia^  the  noblesl  |Murt  of  Italy,  i  9M,  MB. 

Caons,  battle  of,  i.  312.  . 

Capua  besi^ped  by  the  Bomaos,  ii.  226—231. 

Carthage;  its  ailMlloii  detcribed,  i.  34.  The  goronuDCDk  of 
Carthage,  like  thoae  of  Rome  and  Sparti^  waa  a  ■uxtaie  of 
voyalty,  arittoctfacy,  and  democracy,  iL  172.  Was.tndiog 
to  its  deditte  at  iit  time  of  the  war  of  Ani^bri,  when  the 
deiMicratical  part  of  the  coaatitntion  had  too  nmdi  pre- 

.  vailed:  this  change  was  the  chief  eanse  thi^  ike  Cardia- 
{^oians  were  conqniered  in  the  war,  172,  173. 

CarUMige  (New)«  in  Spain :  situation  and  great  advantages  of 
that  city,  ii.  271—275.    Taken  by  Sdpio,  275 — MO. 

Carthaginians ;  their  courage  and  constancy,  i.  38.  Their  im- 
pradent  condiict  with  respect  to  the  mercenaries,  77.  Their 
wrong  policy  in  the  government  of  Afric,  82,  83.  Causes  of 
their  second  war  agaiaat  the  Romans,  191*  Maintain  at  one 
time  four  different  armies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  besides  anodier 
in  Sicily,  and  a  fleet,  ii.  193.  Tlieir  ill-treatment  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  effect  which  it  produced,  299,  30a  After 
repeated  defeats  in  Afric,  they  recal  Annibal  from  Italy,  384. 
Braak  a  treaty  which  they  had  coooNided  witdi  the  Rdminsi 
and  attempt  to  destroy  the  Ronum  ambassadors^  389,  ^* 
'  Again  800  for  peace  in  the  most  abject  mamier,  and  ^obmit 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  Scipio,  405.    Were- the  first  in 

.  the  knowledge  of  naval  albiis ;  but  inferior  to  the  BmnaBS 
in  the  establishment  and  discipline  of  their  armies,  ii*  172. 
Owted  Aeir  victories  in  the  war  of  Annibal  chiefijr  to  their 
ea^raby,  227.  Inferior  to  the  people  of  Italj  in  bodily 
strength  and  courage,  173.  Addicted  to  the  love  of  gain, 
and  suffer  corruption  to  be  openly  prac^sed  in  the  disposal 
of  the  offices  of  the  state,  176. 

Oavahry,  amcmg  the  Romans,  appointed  by  the  censors  accord* 
ing.  tO'  the  rate  of  tlieir  revenue*  140.  Its  division  into 
tioops-;  their  arms,  and  stipends,  144,  160. 

Cavarus,  mediates  a  peace  between  Pnisias  and  the  Byzantines, 
i-383.  ^ 

Cedliuay  the  Roman  consul,  obtains  a  great  viotoiy  against  the 
Garthaginians,  i.  47. 

Cdtiberiaas ;  their  great  bravery  in  an  engagement  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  ii.  383. 

Omeors,  among  the  Romans,  let  the  public  works  ta  Bum, 

iL  137. 
Geoturidni,  in  the  Roman  army,  how  chosen,  their  datiea  and 

stipends,  ii.  143,  153,  l60. 
Cephallenia^^  ks  situation  described,  ii.  5*^ 
Chilfm,'  a  LasDedsBmonian,  raises  a  tumult  in  (iie  city,  i.  ^15. 
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'    Chio»;  aaval  battle  near  that  island^  between  Philip  and  fhe^ 

Rhodiaiis,  ii.  425. 
Chlsenetts,  ambassador  from  the  jStolians  lo  the  Laoediemo- 

nians.    His  speech  trpan  that  occasion^  filled  with  acca^ation 

and  invective  against  the  kings  of  Macedon,  ii.  S48. 
'    Ciaudiif»  Mareelhis,  the  Roman  consul^  is  killed  in  a  skirmisfa ; 

reflections  on  that  accident^  ii.  295. 
Cteomenes^  engages  in  a  war  against  tibe  Achiseans^  i.  152. 
t        Subdues  many  cities  of  Peloponnesus^  158.    Makes  himself 

master  of  Megalopolis^  161.     His  severe  treatment  of  the 

inhabitants,  l6l>  162.    Is  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Selasia, 

and  sails  away  to  Alexandria,  179.    Solicits  succours  from 

Ptolemy,  ii.  39.     His  imprisonment  and  death,  4S,  44. 

Fails  in  an  attempt  to  take  Megalopolis,  from  not  having 

made  a  proper  computation  of  time,  ii.  24^  243. 
Cbnfidence  in  others  is  dangerous,  and  when  necessary  should 

be  with  great  caution,  ii.  191,  211. 
Conquest  is  more  easy  than  to  make  a  good  use  of  victory, 

ii.  299,  300. 
Consuls,  among  the  Romans ;  powers  allotted  to  them  in  the 

constitution  of  the  government,  ii.  152. 
Corsica;  mistakes  of  Timaeus  in  his  account  of  that  island, 

ii.  351. 
Corvi  5  description  of  the  machines  of  so  called,  i.  26. 
Crete:  its  government  bears  no  such  resemblance  to  that  of 

Sparta  as  writers  have  commonly  supposed;  is  purely  demo- 

cratical.    Manners  of  the  Cretans,  ii.  l65 — 16?. 
Cyneetha,  pfllaged  by  the  uSEtolians,  i.  342,  343. 
Cynsetheans,   distinguished  by  t&eir  wickedness  and  cruehj 

above  ^11  the  Greeks,  i.  345.    The  cause  of  their  degeneracy, 

ibid, 
Cynoscei^ate;  battle  near  the  hills  of  that  name  in  Thessaly, 

between  king  Philip  and  the  Romans,  H.  463. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  delivers  up  Corcyra  to  the  Romans,  i, 

113.  Is  assisted  by  them  in  gaining  many  cities  of  fllyria, 

114.  Deserts  the  party  of  the  Romans,  1 97.  Is  attacked  by 
Emilias  in  Pharos,  200.  Escapes  after  his  defeat  to  the 
court  of  Philip,  201.  His  character,  iMd.  Re  urges  Phflip 
ta  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  ii.  108.  Advises  PhilSp  to 
pay  no  regard  to  his  faith,  1^4. 

Demetrius  Phalereus^  his  observation  concerning  the  manner 
of  training  a  body  of  troops,  illustrated  by  an  apt  comparison, 
ii.288. 

Democracy,  one  of  the  forms  of  government:  rises  out  ©f 
oligarchy,  and  degenerates  into  the  government  of  the  mul- 
titude, ii.  128.    Wxat  is  to  be  esteemed  a  justdismocracy,  122: 
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Diana^  a  wonderful  story  concerning  a  atatue  of  that  goddess, 
ii.  435. 

Dlcearcbus^  raises  two  altsirs,  one  to  Impiety  and  another  to 
Injustice  3  was  punished  afterwards  in  a  manner  very  suit- 
able to  his  wickedness,  ii.  481. 

Difficulty  ought  not  to  deter  men  from  pursuing^  knowledge, 
ii.  312,  SJS. 

Dionysius^  tyrant  of  Sicily,  drew  bis  origin  from  the  lowest  of 
the  people :  judgment  of  Publius  Sciplo  concerning^  him  aad 
Agathocles,  li.  422. 

Discipline,  severity  with  which  it  was  exercised  in  the  Roman 
armies,  ii.  155—158. 

Dorimachus,  general  of  the  ^tolians^  his  character  and  con- 
duct, i.  32^.  Author  of  the  war  against  the  Messenians,  324. 
Defeat^  Aratus  in  the  battle  of  Caphyae,  334.  Pillages  Cy- 
nstha,  343.  Attempts  to  take  ^gira,  and  is  repulsed^  389, 
390. 

Dressy  an  affected  nicety  in  dress,  more  suitable  to  women 
than  to  soldiers,  ii.  324. 

Duilius,  defeats  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Mylse,  i.  26 — 28. 

Echatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media;  some  account  of  its 
situation,  splendour,  and  magnificence,  ii.  289* 

Echinus,  siege  of  that  city  by  Philip,  ii.  260. 

Edeco,  the  first  of  the  princes  of  Spain  who  left  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  joined  the  Romans.  His  interview  with  Scipio 
upon  that  occasion,  ii.  297^  298. 

Egyptians,  the  anger  of  that  people  always  attended  with  most 
terrible  cruelty,  li.  421. 

Eleans ;  their  manners  and  condition,  i.  406.  Their  conduct 
censured,  407. 

Elephants,  conducted  by  Annibal  across  the  Rhone^  i.  230. 
The  manner  in  which  they  fight,  ii.  91* 

Empire,  best  preserved  by  the  same  course  of  conduct  by  which 
it  was  obtained,  ii.  300. 

Epaminondas;  his  virtue,  and  that  of  Felopidas>  the  cause  from 
which  Thebes  derived  all  its  glory,  ii.  l64.  Conduct  of 
Epaminondas  compared  in  a  particular  instance  with  that 
of  Annibal,  231. 

Eperatus,  elected  prstor  of  the  Acbaeans^  i.  417-  Bad  effect 
of  his  want  of  capacity,  ii.  34,  35. 

Ephorus,  the  first  who  was  engaged  in  writing  a  general  his- 
tory, ii.  37*  His  sentiment  concerning  music  censured, 
i.  345.  Mist^en  in  his  judgment  concerning  the  Cretan 
government,  ii.  l65,  167*  His  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
writers  of  history,  303. 

Epidamnians  surprised  by  the  Illyrians,  i.  111. 
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Epigenes,  general  in  the  army  of  AntioGbus;  his  abilities  ex^ 
pose  him  to  the  hatred  of  Hennias^  li.  46.  Is  renioved  from 
courts  and  destroyed  by  a  contrivance  of  that  minister^  56.^ 

Epirots,  defeated  by  the  Illyrians^  i.  107*  Their  ingratitude 
and  inoprudent  conduct,  108.  Act  a  dishonourable  parjt  in 
the  beginning  of  the  social  war,  358. 

Euclidas^  brother  of  Cleomenes/  his  injudicious  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Selasia,  1. 177* 

Euphrates;  sources  and  course  of  this  river,  ii.  26I. 

Euripides :  beautiful  apostrophe  to  peace>  from  one  of  the  lost 
tragedies  of  that  poet,  ii.  304. 

Euthydemus,  having  seized  the  •government  of  Bactriana>  is 
pursued  by  Antiochus,  and  defeated  in  battle,  ii.  315.  Is 
afterwards  pardoned,  and  suffered  to  retain  the  title  of  king, 
348. 

Extraordinaries,  a  select  body  in  the  Roman  army.  Their  par- 
ticular duty,  and  place  in  the  camp,  ii.  146^  149- 

Fabius,  the  historian,  censured  by  Polybius,  i.  15>  67.  Mis- 
taken with  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  war  with  Annibal> 

189. 

Fabius,  Quintus,  is  named  dictator^  i.  280.  The  wisdom  of  his 
sentiments  in  resolving  not  to  risk  a  general  battle^  282. 
Returns  to  Rome  to  assist  in  celebrating  certain  sacrifice^ 
Si89.  Remains  unmoved  by  the  reproaches  and  censure  of 
his  citizens,  299.  Delivers  half  the  troops  to  Miiiucius,  2^, 
300.  Advances  to  the  assistance  of  that  general^  and  saves 
the  army  from  an  entire  defeat,  301.  'Forces  the  Romans  to 
acknowledge  his  capacity  and  prudence,  302. 

Falsehood,  two  kinds  of  it  in  history,  ii.  S55*  To  suppress 
facts  in  history  is  also  a  kind  of  falsehood^  357* 

Flaminius,  the  Roman  donsul^  his  character  and  conduct^ 
i.  271^  273,  274.  Is  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Thra- 
symene,  276.  ■  '  » 

Flaminius,  his  conferences  with  Philip  concerning  peace,  ii. 
448.  Grants  a  truce  of  three  months  to  that  prince>  456. 
His  dexterous  management,  and  general  character :  was- the 
first  of  the  Romans  who  passed  with  an  army  into  Greece^ 
458.  Gains  a  victory  against  Thilip  in  the  battle  of  Cynosce- 
phal»,  464. 

Fortitude  and  temperance  the  chief  support  df  the  Spartan 
government,  ii.  169. 

Fortune:  men  who  are  too  stupid  to  discern  the  causes  of 
things,  ascribe  those  events  to  fortune  which  are  the  work 
of  reason,  ii^  268.  To  be  fortunate  deserves  neither  admira- 
tion nor  praise^  265. 

Funerals;  manner  of  celebrating- those  of  illustrious  men  at 
Rome;,  ii.  174. 
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Gniil^  Qsalpioe,  described*  L  irff—lSO. 

Gauls,  their  nugmem  and  way  of  life*  i.  m,  131.  Sammary 
aceosBt  f^  tiietr  wars  agatast  tbe  Roiaaoa,  121—139.  Send 
aome  deputies  to  Aanibal,  227 >  ^8»  Are  impatieiit  to  join 
the  Cardiagioian  army,  bat  are  forced  for  some  time  to 
remain  quiet,  247.  Join  Atmibal  in  great  nuoiAMsrs  after  tiK 
defeat  of  Publhis,  25$.  Flograat  aet  #f  petMjp  eomndned 
by  the  Gaula  that  ipeva  m  tbe  RonMtt^miip,  fS5S. 

Gaida,  gsvriisiied  ra  Fhadmce,  betray  the  town  to  the  lUyHanfii 
L106. 

General :  tbe  personal  qualities  and  knowledge  necessanr  for 
the  general  of  an  army,  iu  287 — ^245*  Should  never  ectxMe 
his  person  in  little  combats^  or  witfaont  necessity,  HgS, 
Should  consider  before  a  battle  the  eonsequeDcea  <^  a  de^ 
fbat,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  a  victory,  319-  Tbe  dis- 
tribution of  the  plunder  desefrves  moat  particul^ly  the  at- 
tention of  a  gfcnend,  282. 

Geometry  5  use  of  it  in  determining  the  height  of  walls,  or  the 
size  of  camips'aad  cities;  ii.  244,  245* 

Gesco,  employed  to  aettle  the  dispute  betweeo.  tbe  CartlMgi- 
nians  and  their  mercenaries,  i.  79-  His  pains  and  zeali  SI. 
Is  throwe  into  prison  by  the  soldiers,  82.  and  condemned  to 
a  cruel  death,  91^  9S. 

0i6rvemmeB(:  origm  of  potittoalv  societies,  ii,  123.  Diffetcnt 
kinds  of  government j  maimer  in  which  they  are  fonned; 
with  iheir  several  changes,  aad  dternate  revqllutioita,  122— 
129.  Every  stngle  kind  of  government  breeds  some  evil  in 
kadif  which  causes  its  destraotion,  190.  Mixed  government 
the  most  durable,  but  subject  abo  to  decay  and  ruin^  180, 

<  178.  Jn  what  manner  changed,  178, 179*  The  government 
of  the  multitude,  one  of  the  six  different  kinds  of  govern- 
ment I  rises  out  of  democracy,  and  leads  to  monarchy,  122, 
129,  178. 

Greece ;  short  view  of  the  defects  and  excellences  of  ita  most 
cdefairated  states,  iL  l63. 

Orteks,  entrusted  with  the  public  money,  never  discharge  their 
doty  with  fidelity,  il  177.  Corrapted  by  presents  distri- 
buted among  them  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  254.  Imraded 
-  by  the  Gauk,  and  protected  by  the  kings  of  Maoedoa,  255. 
Enslaved  by  the  princes  of  the  same  house,  249*  Manner  in 
which  they  encamp,  iL  162.  Are  warned  of  the  £ttal  con- 
sequences of  bringing  the  Romans  into  Greece,  257-«^i60« 
OuMdSj  diflereni  ones,  how  legislated  in  the  Beman  camp, 
iLl52-*155. 

Hastati:  number  of  soldiers  so  called  in  a  Roman  legion;  bow 
aekcted^  their  anns,  and  place  in  the  camp,  ii.  141,  149. 
Compose  the  first  line  in  the  usual  order  of  battle,  382.   ' 
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Hecatompylus,  a  eitf  of  Parthia  5  wby  lo  called^  ii.  ^U 

Hellespont^  the  strait  so  named^  ii.  439* 

Heraclides  $  his  origin  and  characUr^  ii.  S69, 

Hermias,  first  minister  of  Antiochus^  his  disposition  and  con" 
duct^  ii.  46.  His  arts  to  maintain  his  power>  47*  Removes 
£p]gene8  from  eoiurt>  and  forms  a  oontrivanee  to  destroy 
him,  55,  56*  Is'kiUed  with  the  consent  i^  the  king,  6^, 
63. 

Hiero,  is  declared  preetor  of  Syracuse,  i.  9,  10.  Contrivea  a 
stratagem  to  clear  the  army  of  the  old  meroenaries,  defeats 
the  Mamertines,  and  is  declared  king,  10,  11.  Joins  the 
Carthaginians,  and  is  defeated  hy  Appius,  IS,  15.  Enters 
into  treaty  with  the  Romans,  18.  Hiis  charapter  and  general 
conduct,  9, 18. 

Historian,  hia  duty  and  -proper  office,  i*  15,  16*  Absurd 
accounts  delivered  by  some  historians  concerning  the  march 

.  of  Annibal,  S31.  Errors  of  the  old  historians  should  be 
viewed  with  indulgence,  ^5. 

History,  its  excellence  and  use,  j.  1,  43,  21S.  ii.  83.  Manner  in 
which  history  should  be  composecl,  i.  l6S,  l63.  General 
history,  214.  Different  kinds  of  history,  ii.  224,  225.  Ends 
to  which  it  should  be  directed,  423.  TVuth  the  most  essen- 
tial part  in  historicjal  composition,  S55.  Qualifications  neoes- 
sary  to  make  a  good  historian,  366.    Use  and  advantage  of  / 

general  history,  193. 

Homer  represents  a  consummate  statesman  and  commander  in 
the  person  of  Ulysses,  ii.  366,  240.  Passages  cited  from  that 
poet,  364,  365,  366,  401,  404,  405,  471. 

Horatius,  sumamed  Codes,  devotes  himself  to  certain  death  ti 
'  save  his  country,  ii.  175* 

lassus,  in  Asia,  bow  situated;  a  wonderful  story  concerning 
the  statue  of  Vesta  in  that  eity,  ii.  454. 

Illyria,  when  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  i.  103.  Cause  ol 
that  expedition,  ihid, 

Illyrians,  gain  possession  of  Phosnioe,  and  defimt  the  Epirots  in 
battle,  i.  I06.     Make  depredations  on  the  Roman  n^rchants^  ^ 
109.    Become  masters  of  Corey ra^  112,  118^,    Lay  siege  to 
'  Bpidamnus,  and  are  forced  by  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siejg«, 
113. 

linages  of  illustrious  R(»nans  preserved  In  their  families,  and 
for  what  purposes,  ii.  174,  175. 

Imileo,  defends  Lilyb«eum  against  the  Romans,  U  50.  Endea- 
vours to  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  but  is  foirced 
to  retreat,  54.    Makbs  a  second  attMEipt  with  success,  57. 

Insubrian  Gauls,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boians  and  Gcesatse, 
make  war  upon  the  Romans,  i.  126.    Are  inelosed  between 
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two  armies^  suffer  an  entire  defeat^  and  submit  to  tlie  Ro« 

mans  at  discretion,  150— 139* 
Italy,  the  people  of  this  country  superior  to  those  of  Afric  is 

bodily  strength  and  courage,  ii.  173. 
Junius,  the  Roman  consul,  is  attacked  by  a  dreadful  tempest, 

in  which  the  whole  Roman  fleet  was  destroyed^  i.  63,  64. 

Gains  £rix  by  surprise,  and  maintains  the  war  with  great 

bravery  against  Amilcar,  64—67. 
Justice :    notions  of  just  and  unjust,  how  first  raised  in  the 

human  mind»  ii.  124. 

Knowledge :  what  kind  requisite  to  the  commander  of  an  army, 
and  how  acquired,  ii.  238.  Great  difference^  in  composing 
history,  between  luaowledge  derived  from  readings  and  that 
which  is  drawn  from  personal  inspection  and  enquiry,  365. 

Lacedsemon,  or  Sparta,  its  form  and  situation  described,  ii.  25. 
Constitution  of  the  Lacedsmonian  government,  166 — 171* 

Lacedaemonians,  distracted  by  intestine  tumults,  i.  348,  361. 
Conclude  an  alliance  with  the  iBtolians  364.  Their  con- 
dition and  fortunes  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
416.  Their  territory  wasted  by  Philip,  ii.  22.  Their  treat- 
ment of  a  messenger  sent  to  them  by  Xerxes  to  demand 
earth  and  water,  with  some  other  memorable  instances  of 
their  ancient  virtue,  ii.  258 — 260.  Are  defeated  by  the 
Achseans  in  the  battle  of  Man  tinea,  825 — 333. 

Ladders,  method  of  determining  the  measure  of  them,  ii. 
244. 

Lagoras,  a  Cretan  in  the  army  of  Antiochus,  forms  a  design  for 
taking  the  city  of  Sardes,  and  succeeds  in  the  attempt^  ik 

185—189. 

Laodice,  wife  of  Acbseus,  is  forced  after  his  death  to  surrender 
the  citadel  of  Sardes,  ii.  210,  211. 

Legion :  among  the  Romans,  four  legions  raised  every  year; 
the  numbers  of  which  a  legion  consists,  and  the  different  bo- 
dies of  which  each  is  composed;  the  soldiers  and  officers  how 
chosen,  ii.  140,  141. 
'Leontium  in  Sicily,  its  situation,  ii.  181. 

Leontius,  general  of  the  infantry  under  Philip,  conspires  with 
Apelles  and  Megaleas  to  betray  his  master,  ii.  3.  Defeats 
the  enterprise  upon  Palaea,  5.  His  treacherous  counsels, 
6,  9.  Raises  a  sedition  among  the  soldiers,  28.  Is  Im- 
prisoned by  order  of  the  king,  and  punished  with  death, 
31,32. 

Light-armed,  in  the  Roman  armies  -,  their  age,  condition^  and 
arms,  ii.  141^  142. 

Lilybeeum  besieged  by  the  Romans^  i.  49^  50. 
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Lissus ;  the  city  of  that  name,  and  the  citadel^  taken  by  Philip, 
ii.  200,  201.  ' 

Livius,  the  Roman  commander  inTarehtum ;  his  conduct  when 
Annibal  had  entered  the  city,  ii.  218.      . 

Locrians  of  Italy  -,  spme  customs  and  traditions  that  are  found 
among  them,  ii.  353. 

Logbasis,'  a  citizen  of  Selga  3  his  treason  and  death,  ii.  82 — 
84.  . 

Lutatius,  the  Roman  consul,  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, which  puts,  an  end  to  the  war  of  Sicily,  i.  71> 
72. 

Lyciscus,  ambassador  from  the  states  of  Acarnania  to  the  Laoe- 
dsemonians;  .his  speech  upon  that  occasion,  containing  a 
.  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  an  ac- 
cusation of  the  ^toliansj  ii.  251 — 260.  His  foresight  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  bringing  the  Romans  into  Greece,  57, 
58.     '  . 

Ljcuimis,  bribes  the  ephori,  and  is  elected  king  of  Sparta, 
i.  3o5.  OfiFers  battle  to  Philip,  and  is  defeated,  ii.  26,  The 
first  inventor  of  mixed  government,  composed  of  the  three, 
simple  forms,  121,  130.  Wonderful  excellence  of  his  laws, 
168.  One  great  defect  in  his  frame  of  government,  and  the 
consequences  of  it,  169.  Purpose  for  which  he  feigned  an 
intercourse  with  the  Pythian  priestess,  ii.  265. 

Lyttus,  a  city  of  Crete,  pillaged  and  destroyed,  i.  385. 

Macedon,  the  barrier  of  Greece  against  the  invasionsiif  barba- 
rous nations,  ii.  255. 

Macedonian  arms,  and  order  of  battle,  compared  with  those 
of  the  Romans,  ii.  469,  470.  Character  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  ii.  5. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philo- 
pcemen  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ii.  326. 

Machines  invented  by  Archimedes  when  Syracuse  was  besieged 
by  the  Romans,  ii.  ]  95 — 197. 

Mago,  his  defence  of  New  Carthage  against  tlie  Romans, 
ii.  276.     Surrenders  the  citadel,  280. 

Mamertines  gain  Messanahy  treachery,  i.  8.  Are  defeated  by 
the  Syracusans,  and  implore  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 

.     10,.,11. 

Mandonius,  a  prince  of  Spain,  withdraws  his  troops  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  joina  the  Romans,  ii.  299.  Again  leaves 
the  Romans,  343.  His  wife  addresses  Set pio  in  favour  of  the 
female  captives,  284. 

Mantineans,  subdued  by  the  Achieans,  i.  164.  Their  ingrati- 
tude and  perfidy,  165. 

Marcellus,  Marcus,  together  with  Appius,  lays  siege  to  Syracuse, 
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.  and  18  forced  to  desist  from  the  attempt  by  the  ivonderfol 
inventions  of  Archimedes^  ii.  195 — 1 98. 

Marches,  onler  observed  by  the  Romans  in  theirs^  ii.  l60. 

Massanissa*  king  of  the  Numidians,  recovers  his  paternal  king- 
dom urith  the  assbtance  of  the  Romans,  and  joins  to  it  the 
dominions  of  Syphax>  ii.  391* 

Matho  urg^  the  Africans  to  revolt^  i.  80.  Attacks  the  Carthso 
ginians  in  their  intrenchments,  99.  Engages  ia  a  general 
battle^  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  100. 

Media,  its  situation  and  boundaries,  ii.  49.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  ii.  5289' 

Megaleas,  minister  of  Philip,  conspires  with  Apelles  and 
Leontius  to  betray  the  king,  ii.  3.  Insults  Aratus,  and  is 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  18,  19*  Retires  to  Athens,  31. 
His  death,  82. 

Megalopolis  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cleomenes,  i.  l6l. 

Megalopolitans,  their  fidelity  and  constancy,  i.  169,  170. 

Mercenaries  In  the  pay  of  the  Carthaginians,  oiuses  and  begiiip 
ning  of  their  revolt,  i.  75>  76.  Destroy  Gesco,  their  bene- 
factor and  chief  friend,  and  exercise  the  most  horrid  cruelties, 
9^,  93.  Are  reduced  to  such  extremity  by  famine^  that  they 
are  forced  to  fee<l  upoti  their  prisoners  and  slaves,  97-  Forty 
thousand  of  them  are  destroyed  by  Aaiilcar,  98.  The  rest, 
under  the  command  of  Matho,  engage  in  a  general  battle, 
and  are  entirely  defeated,  100. 

Messenians,  their  territory  invaded  by  the  ^tolians,  i.  327* 
Implore  the  assistance  of  the  Achaean  states,  3^7*  Are  re- 
ceived into  the  general  confederacy,  339.  Reftee  to  bear 
any  part  in  the  war  which  was  undertaken  chiefly  for  their 
defence,  358.     Their  conduct  censured,  ihid. 

Minucius,  master  of  the  horse  under  Fabius,  is  dissatislied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  dictator,  i.  283.  Takes  the  command  of 
the  army  in  the  absence  of  Fabius ;  and  attacks  Aimibal  in 
his  camp  with  great  success/  297,  298.  Is  declared  dictator 
together  with  Fabius,  299*  Encamps  apart  with  (»ie  half  of 
the  troops,  ibid.  Is  drawn  mto  an  action  by  Annibal,  de< 
feated,  and  saved  by  Fabius,  301. 

Moderation,  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  that  virtue  in 
Aratus,  ii,  200. 

Melon,  governor  of  Media,  takes  arms  against.  Antiochns,  ii* 
48,  49.  Defeats  XenoBtas,  53.  Is  attacked  by  the  king  in 
person,  and  suffers  an  entire  defeat,  59',  60. 

Monarchy  5  the  first,  in  natural  order,  of  the  six  kinds  of  go- 
vernment, ii.  122.     How  formed,  123,  124.     Changed  into 

.  royalty,  124 — 126.  In  what  manner  states  are  brought  back 
again  to  this  original  form,  128,  I29. 

Multitude :  the  multitudes  compared  to  the  sea,  ii.  344^     The 
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government  of  the  multitude,  the  last  of  tte  sul  kinds  of 
government,  ris^s  out  of  democracy^  and  gives  birth  to 
monarchy,  ii,  133,  129. 
IMusic  psteful  in  states,  i,  345.  In  what  manner  pmcttsed  among 
the  Arcadians,  345,  346.  The  neglect,  of  this  art  the  cause 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  people  of  Cynstha,  345,  347. 

^abrs,  tyrant  of  S[>arta)  his  violence,  and  strange  methods  of 

cruelty,  ii.  371* 
!Naravasus,  a  Numidian  prhioe,  joins  AmSear  in  the  war  against 
^    the  mercenaries,  i.  89*    ' 
Nicagoras,  a  Messenian;   causes  of  his  hatred  against  Cleo- 

menes,  ii.  49.     Enters  into  a  project  for  destroying  -that 

prince,  43. 
Nicias,  the  Athenian,  lost  with  all  his  army,  through  ignorance 

and  !^  vain  superstition,  ii.  243.  , 

Nicophanes,  sent  ambassador  with  Cerddas  from  the  Megalo- 

politans  to  the  court  of  Macedon,  i.  154.    Detail  of  reasoning 

by  which  they  prevailed  with  Antigonua  to  assist  the  Acheeans, 

155. 
Nobility,  among  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  derived  from  women, 

ii.  353. 

Oaths  of  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  time  of  their  enrolment,  and 
in  the  camp,  ii.  141,  152.  Great  force*  of  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  among  the  Romans,  and  effect  of  it  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  the  state,  177*  In  what  manner  a  mao  was 
punished  by  the  senate,  who  had  endeavoured  to  elude  his 
oath  by  an  equivocal  distinction,  180. 

CEniadse,  its  situation  described,  i.  397. 

Officers  in  the  Roman  army,  manner  in  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, ii.  14i{* 

Oligarchy  springs  from  aristocracy,  and  givea  birth  to  demo- 
cracyi  ii.  122,  128. 

Olympiad,  just  measure  of  the  term  so  called,  ii.  224. 

Olympic  Games,  instituted  by  Hercules,  and  with  what  inten- 
tion, ii.  364. 

Oracle,  prediction  of  an  ancient  one  concerning  Tarentum, 
ii.  216. 

Falaea,   the  chief  town .  of  Cephallenia,   besieged  by   Philip, 

ii.  5. 
Palisade,  excellence  of  the  Roman  above  that  of  the  Greeks, 
.  ii.  459. 
Parthia,  its  desert  naturally  destitute  of  water  j  by  what  method 

it  was  supplied,  ii.  290,  291. 
Peace,  some  topics  in  its  praise,  ii.  364. 
Pednelissians,  besieged  by  the  Selgians,  ii.  79. 
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iMoptdas^  in  coDJUDCtion  with  Epaminondas,  raised  the  glory 
of  Thebes^  iL  164.  Remarkable  instance  of  his  imprudence, 
191. 

Peloponnesus^  character  and  natural  disposition  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  ii.  113. 

People,  the  part  allotted  to  them  in  the  Roman  government, 
ii.  134.  In  what  manner  they  were  controlled  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  constitution,  136.  Ttie  people  at  Cardiage 
also  bad  certain  powers,  172.  In  the  time  of  Annibal,  the 
latter  had  drawn  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  in  the 
government  j  effect  of  that  usurpation,  ibid. 

Pbieneas,  praetor  of  the  i£tolians ;  his  behaviour  in  the  con- 
ferences between  PhtHp  and  Flaminius,  ii.  44p,  450,  451. 

Phareans,  in  conjunction. with  the  people  of  Dyme  and  Tritxa, 
resolve  to  withhold  their  contributions  to  the  war,  i.  391. 
Their  conduct  censured,  392. 

Phikinenus,  a  citizen  of  Tarentum,  assists  Annibal  in  taking 
the  city  by  surprise,  ii.  211. 

Philinus,  the  historian ;  his  partiality  remarked,  i.  15. 

Philip,  ^ther  of  Alexander,  his  moderation  and  prudent  con- 
duct after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  ii.  12. 

Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  and  father  of  Perseus,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  upon  the  death  of  AntigoAus,  i.  l$0. 
His  wise  answer  to  the  'deputies  from  LAcedaemon,  350.  In 
conjunction  with  the  ^confederate  states  of  Greece,  declares 
war  against  the  ^tolians,  352,  35S.  Advances  through  llies- 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  lays  siege  to  Ambracus,  392,  393. 
Becomes  master  of  Paeanium  and  (Eniadae;  397*  Is  forced 
to  return  in  haste  to  defend  his  own  kingdomi  against  the 
Dardanians,  397-  Begins  his  march  a  second  time  in  winter, 
and  arrives  at  Corinth  before  the  people  of  Peloponnesus  had 
any  notice  of  his  approach,  399<  Defeats  a  body  of  Eleans, 
and  lays  si^e  to  Psophis,  401,  402.  Ravages  the  £llean 
territory,  406.  Gains  the  fortress  called  Thalamae,  408. 
Opposes  a  base  design  of  Apelles,  his  chief  minister^  409. 
His  noble  qualities,  410.  Conquers  the  province  of  Tri- 
phylia,  411,  414.  Is  misled  by  the  bad  counsels  of  Apelles, 
417.  Is  convinced  of  his  error,  and  courts  the  favour  of 
Aratus,  ii.  2.  Advances  into  ^tolia,  and  pillages  the  place 
called  Thermum,  9>  10.  The  violence  of  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  censured,  11.  Ravages  Laconia,  23.  Defeats 
Lycurgus,  and   retreats   with   safety,   26 — 28.     Forms   the 

-  siege  of  Thebes  in  Phthiotis,  105.  Receives  the  news  of  the 
success  of  Annibal  against  the  Romans,  and  resolves  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  108, 
115.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Annibal,  182.  Employs  Tau- 
rion  to  poison  Aratus,'  199*  Takes  \he  city  and  citadel  of 
Lissus,  200,  201.     His  works  at  the  siege  of  Echinus,  260. 
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Hid  preparations  for  the  war  against  Attalus  and  the  Ro- 
mans^ 306.  Conquers  the  Cianiaos^  and  destroys  their  city, 
411.  Is  defeated  in  a  sea  engagement  by  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians«  425.  Renders  himself  master ^  of  Trinassus  by  a 
stratagem^  434.  Lays  siege  to  Abydus;  438>  439.  His  con- 
-  ferences  with  Haminius^  and  .the  allies  of  Greece^  447^  Sends 
ambassadors  to  Rome>  but  without  efiPect^  456.  Is  defeated 
by  Flaminius  in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  465*  Character 
and  conduct  of  this  prince,  410,  437»  476. 

Philopoemen^  his  wise  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Selasia,  i.  176. 
Defeats  and  kills  Machanidas^  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  ii.  326.     His  character,  324,  325. 

Phoenice,  the  chief  city  of  Epirus,  taken  by  the  lUyrians,  f. 

107. 

Fhylarchus,  the  historian,  his  inaccuracy  and  want  of  judgment, 
i.  162. 

Picenuro,  lands  of,  divided  among  the  Romans,  i.  125.  Conse- 
quences of  that  measure,  ihid.  ^ 

Placentia  firit  settled  by  the  Romans,  222. 

Plato,  his  republic  not  to  be  taken  into  a  comparison  with  real 
systems,  ii.  I68. 

Policy,  dark  and  treacherous,  unworthy  of  a  king,  ii.  368. 

Poly  bias  undertook  many  painful  voyages,  in  order  to  gain  a 
just  knowledge  of  the  places  mentioned  in  his  history,  i.  233. 
The  transactions  related  by  him  are  those  which  he  had 
either  seen,  or  received  from  eye-witnesses,  320.  Design, 
plan,  and  peculiar  excellence  of  his  work,  i.  2,  181.  ii.  35. 
'  Received  his  accounts  of  Publius  Scipio  from  Laelius,  his 

'  most  intimate  companion  and  friend,  265,  266.     Visited  and 

'  examined  the  places  which  he  describes,  275.  :  Perfected  a 
method  invented  by  Cleonexus,  for  conveying  signals,  310. 
His  reasons  for  writing  political  history  in  preference  to 
every  other  kind,  225.  His  judgment,  concerning  the  use 
of  prodigies  or  wonderful  stories,  435.  His  censure  of 
Timseus,  the  historian,  350,  351,  S56,  365.  His  opinion 
concerning  the  requisite  qualifications  for  writing  history, 

367. 
Pontus,  causes  of  its  constant  flow,  i.  369*    Likely  in  the 

course  of  time  to  be  filled  with  earth,  370. 
Principes,  in  the  Roman  armies  >  their  age,  and  the  manner  in 

which  they  are  armed,  ii.  141,  143. 
Prusias,  his  war  against  the  Byzantines,  i.  380. 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  his  character  and   conduct,  ii.   38,   69« 

Defeats  Ahtiochus  in  -the  battle  of  Raphia,  92. 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Philopator,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Aga- 

thocles,  to  whose  guardianship  he  had  been  left  by  his  father, 

ii.  418.     Proclaimed  king  before  the  customary  age,  482. 
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Spoiled  of  hiB  dominioiis  bjr  Antioduis  and  Philip,  and  after- 
WMi^g  rtinsiated  by  Uie  Romaos,  409. 

Pnblhifl  Cornelias^  is  sent  wift  an  armj  into  Spain,  i.  992. 
Adrances  along  the  luinkB  of  the  Rhone  with  design  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  229.  Returns  again  to  his  ships,  and  steers 
his  conrse  back  to  Italy,  2M.  Lands  at  Ffsae^  and,  taddag 
his  fonte  through  Tyrrhenia,  passes  the  riTer  Po,  and  hasteos 
to  meet  the  Carthaginians,  241?,  277.  Harangnes  the  troops, 
251.  Is  defSeated  in  an  engagement  between  the  caval^, 
repasses  the  Po,  and  encamps  near  Piacentia,  ^SSt-^SS* 
Decamps  again  in  the  night,  and  retreats  towards  theTrebia, 
256.  Endeavoars  to  dissuade  his  collei^e  from  engaging 
in  a  general  battle,  260.    Is  sent  again  ioto  Spain,  292. 

Phnishments,  civU  and  military  ones  among  the  Roman8>  i>. 
134,  157.    See  Rewards. 

Quaestor,  his  place  in  the  Roman  camp,  ii.  150l  Obliged  to 
draw  from  the  public  treasures  whatever  sums  are  directed 
by  the  consuls,  133. 

Raphia,  battle  near  that  city  between  Ptcdemy  and  Antiochos, 
ii.  89. 

Regtdns,  the  Roman  consul,  defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea 
engagement,  and  steers  his  course  towards  Afric,  i.  32 — ^34. 
His  success  against  the  enemy,  36.  Invites  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  a  treaty,  37.  His  haughtiness,  38.  Is  defeated  by 
Xantippus,  and  taken  prisoner,  40,  41. 

Republic ;  the  Roman  republic  difficult  to  be  explained,  ii.  121. 
Was  a  mixed  goyemment,  composed  of  the  three  simple 
forms,  131,  132.  Powers  allotted  to  each  part,  and  their 
reciprocal  control,  132,  138.  Resembled  the  governments 
of  Carthage  and  Sparta,  172.  Was  at  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Annibal,  172.  De- 
struction of  it  foretold,  178. 

Rewards  and  punishments  the  bands  of  society:  how  dispensed 
among  the  Romans,  ii.  134<  Rewards  allotted  to  the  Roman 
soldiers  that  distinguished  themselves  in  action,  158,  159* 

Rhodians,  declare  war  against  the  Byaan tines,  i.  378.  Their 
prudence  and  dexterous  conduct  when  a  great  part  of  their 
city  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  ii.  95.  In  con- 
junction with  Attains,  defeat  Philip  in  a  sea  engagement, 
425. 

Rhone,  sources  and  course  of  that  river,  i.  231. 

Romans,  short  vIeW  of  their  progress  after  their  city  bad  been 
taken  by  the  Gauk,  i.  7*  Punish  a  body  of  their  own 
soldiers  who  had  gained  possession  of  Rhegium  by  treacbezyj 
9.    Resolve  to  send  assistance  to  the  Mamertines,  anil  pass 
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for  the  first  time  into  Sicily,  IS.    Their  success,  13.    Con- 
clude an  -ftUiance  with  Hiero,  18.    Becbme  masters  of  Agri- 
gentum,  22.    Resolve  to  oppose  the  Carthaginians  upon  the 
sea,  ^.    Obtain  a  great  naval  victory,  27-     Defeat  the 
enemy  ia  a  second  sea-engagement,  and  make  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Afric,  38,  34.     Their  success,  35.    Are 
defeated  by  Xantippus,  40.    Gain  another  naval  victory,  43. 
Are  attacked  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  in  which  the  greatest 
part  of  their  vessels  were  destroyed,  ibid.    Equip  another 
fleet  of  220  ships  in  three  months'  time,  45.    Are  aigain  at- 
tacked by  a  storm,  and  forced  to  lay  aside  all  attempts  upon 
the  sea,  46.    Defeat  the  Carthaginians  in  an  engagement 
near  Vanormus,  47.    Equip  another  fleet,  48.    Lay  siege  to 
Lilybaeum,  50.    Are  defeated  by  Adherbal  in  a  sea-engage- 
ment, 59'    Are  attacked  by  another  tempest,  in  which  their 
whole  naval  strength  was  at  once  destroyed,  63.    Maintain 
the  war  with  great  firmness  against  Amilcar,  65,  66.     Equip 
another  fleet  by  the  means  of  a  private  contribution  among 
the  citizens,  6S.    Gain  a  great  naval  victory,  and  force  the 
Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace,  71,  72.     Their  conduct  to- 
wards the  Carthaginians  during  the  war  against  the  merce- 
naries, 96:    Resolve  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  101. 
Causes  of  their  expedition   into  lUyria,  109.     Agree  to  a 
peace  with  Teuta;  and,  for  the  first  time,  send  an  embassy 
into  Greece,  115.    Conclude  a  treaty  with  Asdrubal^  and 
turn  their  arms  against  the  Gauls,  116.    Short  account  of 
their  wars  against  that  people,  121 — 139.     Send  some  de- 
puties to  Annibal  in  Spain;  and  afterwards  some  ambassa- 
dors to  Carthage^  to  demand  that  that  general  should  be 
delivered  to  them,  I96,  203.    Declare  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, 215.    Resolve  to  send  an  army  into  Spsan  under 
the  command  of  PuWos,  and  another,  under  Tiberius,  into 
Afric,  222.     Recal  Tiberius,  upon  notice  that  Annibal  had 
entered  Italy,  248.    Their  first  engagement^with  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  the  Ticinus,  253.    Are  defeated  in  the  battles 
of  Trdbia,  Thrasymene,  and  Cannae,  262,  274,  313.     Some 
peculiarities  in  their  cliaracter  remarked,  23,  44,  267>  310. 
Comparison  <of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Romans 
with  those  of  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  172—177*    Remarkable 
for  adopting  the  customs  of  other  countries  when  they  were 
preferable  to  their  own,   145.     Their  constancy  and  great 
designs,  193.    Their  wrong  policy  in  removing  into  their 
own  country  tl^  ornaments  of  the  cities  which  they  con- 
quered, 234.    Their  custom  when  they  have  taken  a  city  by 
storm,  279^  a'nd  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  280.    Obser- 
vation on  ^eir  policy  with  respect  to  Greece,  288. 
Rome:  the  Roman,  constitution  not  formed  by  foresight,  but 
occasionally  improved,  ii.  130.     It  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
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making  conquests,  171.    The  city  preserved  by  a  fortunate 
accident,  upon  thts  sudden  approach  of  Annibal  with  his 
army,  229*     See  Republic. 
Royalty,  one  of  the  simple  forms  of  government,  rises  out  of 
monarchy ;  how  changed,  ii.  122,  124,  126. 

Sackbut  *,  descripti<fh  of  a  military  machine  so  called^  ii.  195. 

Saguntum,  besieged  by  Anniba),  and  taken,  i.  198, 

Sardes,  in  what  manner  taken  by  Antiochus  after  a  long  siege, 
ii.  185. 

Sardinia,  lost  to  the  Carthaginians,  i.  90.  Seized  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 101. 

Scerdilaidas,  joins  his  forces  with  the  ./Etolians  against  the 
Achaean 8,  i.  340.  Deserts  the  .^tolians,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  Philip,  Z56.  The  motives  of  his  conduct,  ibiiL 
Is  dissatisfied  with  Philip,  and  commits  hostilities  against 
that  prince,  ii.  101,  107* 

Science  -,  some  parts  of  science  necessary  for  the  commander 
of  an  army,  ii.  238—^245. 

Scipio,  Publius;  the  first  conqueror  of  Carthage:  at  the  a£;e 
of  seventeen  saves  the  life  of  his  father  in  a  battle,  ii.  2to. 
Is  chosen  .^Bldile,  267*  Undertakes  the  war  in  Spain,  270. 
Takes  New  Carthage  by  storm,  276.  Instances  of  bis  mo- 
deration and  continence,  282,  284.  Draws  the  chief  of  the 
princes  of  Spain  to  the  Roman  party,  298>  299.  Defeats 
Asdrubal  in  battle,  802.  His  greatness  in  rejecting  the  title 
of  king,  804.  Defeats  Asdrimal,  the  son  of  Gesco,  334. 
Punishes  a  sedition  in  the  Roman  army,  389«  Marches 
against  Andobalis,  who  had  revolted,  defeats  him  in  battle, 
and  finishes  the  war  in  Spain,  845.  His  exploits  afterwards 
in  Afric :  forms  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the  two  camps 
of  Asdrubal  and  Syf^baz,  878.  Manner  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  875.     Defeats  the  Carthaginians  after- 

-  wards  in  another  battle^  882.  Consents  to  a  treaty,  which 
was  perfidiously  broken  by  the  Carthaginians  3  behaviour  of 
Scipio  upon  that  occasion*  387.    Dismisses  some  spies  that 

.  were  taken  in  his  camp  3  and  consents  to  an  interview  with 
Annibal,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  Sgt,  393.  Gains' 
a  complete  victory  against  that  general  in  the  battle  of  Zama, 
897-— 404.  Dictates  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  Carthaginians,  405.  .  Returns  to  Rome,  and 
enters  the  city  in  triumph,  436.  His  great  abilities  and  cha- 
racter falsely  represented  by  the  writers  of  his  life^  264,  968, 
27«. 

Scopas,  is  prevailed  on  by  Dorimachus  to  make  war  upon  the 
Messenians,  i.  525.  Is  chosen  prsetor  of  the  ^tplians,  854. 
Makes  incursions  into  Macedon,  SQS.  His  impiety,  ibid.  Is 
seized  and  put  to  death  at  Alexandria,  ii.  479* 
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Sedition;  manner  in  whiifh  Scipio  suppraMsed  one  in  the  Ro- 
man army>  ii.  339. 
Seleucia^  its  situation  described^  ii.  66.     Stormed  by  Antiochus, 

67. 
Selgiaos^  lay  siege  to  Pednelissus,  ii.  80.    Are  defeated  by 

OarsyeriBj  and  b^ieged  in  their  own  city,  61«    Their  brav« 

defence,  84. 
Senate  5  powers  allotted  to  the  senate  in  the  Roman  consti* 

tution,  ii.  ±8$.    The  senate  of  Spaita,  how  composed  -,  and 

use  of  it  in  iho  govecnment^  130. 
Sicily,  its  £i>rm  apd  situation  described,  i.  49.    Relin(|uished  by 

the  Carthaginians,  71* 
Siege  of  Syracusie  by  the  Romans,  ii.  194.    Of  Capua»  226* 

Of  Echinus  by  Philip,  260. 
3i^ak,  different  methods  of  conToying  them  in  war,  iL  308— 

Sinopeans,  are  attacked  by  Mithridates,  i.  336. 

Social  War;  its  causes  and  con^meocement,  i.  321,  322,  352* 

Society :  origin,  of  poUtieal  societies,  ii.  123. 

Soldiers ;  diffdrcint  bodies  of  them  in  tiie  Roman  armies^  bow 
chosen  I  their  arms,  pay,  and  discipline,  iu  iSQ,  160. 

Sosibius,  minister  of  Ptolemy ;  motives  of  his  conduct  towards 
Cleomened,  if.  39,  40.  His  project  to  destroy  that  prince^ 
42.    His  wise  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  war  againjt 

Antiochti^,  69. 

Spaniards  leave  the  party  of  the  Carthaginians  and  joiA  the 
RomMis,  ii*  29&^302.  Again  revolt  from  the  Ro^anH^  and 
are  conquered  by  3cipio  In  a  set  battle,  34i5« 

Sparta.    Set  Lacedselnon. 

Spendiusi  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  revolt  of  the  Carthaginian 
mercenaries,  i.  Sa  Is  defeaited  in  an  engagement  with  Amil- 
car,  and  saves  himself  by  flight,  90. .  Goes  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  to  treat  of  peace,  is  seized,  and  put  to  death, 

98,99. 
Stratagem  most  frequoitly  used  in  the  ancient  wars«  iL  236. 

Precautions  requisite  on  such  occ^oas,  237. 

Superstition;  greait  use  made  of  it  in  the  Roman  govermytent^ 
iL  177. 

Swiae  bred  in  great  numbers  in  Italy  t  manner  in  whkh  they 
«pe  conducted  and  fed,  ii.  351,  352. 

Syphax,  the  Masssesylian  king,  uses  all  his  endeavours  to  eon- 
chide  a  peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans, 
ii.  374.  Is  deceived  by  Scipio,  who  sets  fire  to  his  camp  In 
the  night,  and  destroys  all  his  army,  378.  Is  prevailed  on 
by  his  young  wife,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  to  draw  to- 
gether some  new  forces,  38  L  ts  defeated,  and  flies  into  his 
own  kingdom,  ^S3.  Is  stripped  of  all  his  dominions;  and, 
having  been  sent  as  a  captive  to  Rome,  is  led  along  in  ihe 
triumph  of  Scipio,  and  dies  afterwards  in  prison,  391^  436. 
VOL.  II.        .  L 1 
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Syracuse;  great  strength  of  this  city^  and  siege  of  it  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  19^ 

Tarentum  : .  manner  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Antiibal^  ii.  211. 
Advantages  of  this  city  with  respect  to  commerce^  26S. 

Taurion  entrusted  by  Philip  with  the  a£fairs  of  Peloponnesus: 
employed  by  that  prince  to  poison  Arafus,  ii.  199* - 

Testimony :  soldiers,  among  the  Romans,*  conricted  of  gifiog 
hlsc  testimony,  in  what  manner  punished,  ii.  157- 

Teuta,  queen  of  Illyria,  kills  a  Roman  ambassador,  L  110.  Is 
attacked  in  her  dominions  by  the  Romans,  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  114,  115.  ... 

Thebes :  constitution  of  its  govemiiient,  and  manners  of  the 
people,  ii.  l6S — 166.  _  ' 

Themistocles  raised  the  glory  of  Athene  to  its  greatest  height, 
ii.  l64. 

Theodotus,  governor  of  Coele-Syria,  deserts^the -service  of  Pto- 
lemy; and  enters  into  treaty  with  Aotiochus,  ii.  44^  forms 
a  bold  attempt  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy,  88^      -  ' 

Theophiliscus,  commander  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  in  an  engage- 
ment against  Philip :  his  extraordinary  courage,  and  death, 
ii.  429,  482. 

Theopompus,  passage  cited  from  his  history,  h.  366. 

Thrasymene,  battle  of,  i.  275* 

Timeeus,  the  historian  $  false  in  his  accounts  of  A&ic,  Corsica, 
and  the  Locrians  of  Ilaiy,  ii.  350.  Censured  for  his  malignity 
and  ivtot  of  decency,  S55,  Was  destitute  of  the  quaUfica- 
tionii  requisite  for  writing  his toiy,  367.-  ^ 

Treaties)  account  of  all  those  concluded  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  to  the  time  of  AniiibAl,  i.  204 — ^209.  Form  of  the 
treaty  between  Aniiibal  and  Philip,  ii.  182.  •  Conditions  ;of 
the  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Annibal,  406.  > 

Trebia,  battle  of,  i.  264. 

Triarii,  in  the  Roman  legions ;  their  age,  arms,  atid  place  in 
the  camp,  ii*  141,  143,  148. 

Tribunes  of  the  people;  their  great  power  in  the  Roman 
government,  ii.  136.    Military  tribunes,  how  chosen,  J39. : 

Truth  the  most  essential  thing  in  history,  ii.  S55.  Truth,  how* 
ever  opposed,  is  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end  over  fidsehood, 
370.  •  ■        -:  ■  ■.;..-.... 

Tyi'rlienians,  first  possessed  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  after- 
wards inhabited  by  the  Oauls,  i.  120. 

Varro^  Caius  Terentiiis,  is  chosen  consul,  i.  302.  Resolves,  in  ( 
opposition  to  the  judgment  of  \£miliu8,  to  engage  in  a  ge-  j 
neral  action,  307.  His  disposition  in  the  battle  of  Caniue* 
311.    Eshcapes  to  Venusia,  315. 
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Victory ;  to  make  a  good  use  of  it^  much  more  difficult  than  to 

conquer,  ii.  ^99,  300. 
Virgin^  among  the  Locrianri  of  Italy,  led  the  processions  in 

the  sacrifices,  ii.  354. 
Utica,  besieged  by  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  i.  84.    Joins 

the  party  of  the  rebels,  95.    Is  forced  to  surrender  to  the 

Carthaginians  at  discretion,  100. 

War  always  declared  beforehand  by  the  Achseans  and  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  369.  War,  in  its  progress  and  effects,  compared  to 
a  fire,  S20,  321. 

Watch  for  the  night,  how  regulated  in  the  Roman  camp,  ii. 
155. 

Xantippus,  a  Lacedsamonian,  arrives  at  Carthage,  and  is  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  army,  i.  38.  Defeats  the  Ro* 
mans,  40.  After  having  saved  the  Carthaginians  from  de- 
struction, returns'  to  Greece,  42.  His  prudence  in  this  re- 
spect commended,  ibid. 

Xenoetas,  general  of  Antiochus,  is  sent  to  command  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Molon,  ii.  50.  Is  surprised  in  his  camp  by 
the  rebels,  and  destroyed  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army, 
53. 

Zateucus  5  method  which  he  prescribed,  if  the  intention  of  any 
of  his  laws  should  be  brought  into^lispute,  ii.  357. 

Zama*  Battle  near  that  place  between  Annibal  and  Scipio,,  ii 
397. 


THE   END. 
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